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LORD  MALMESBURY'S  MEMOIRS. 


THE  published  reminiscences  of  men 
who  have  played  a  prominent  part  in 
affairs  have  not  often  hit  the  mark  of 
general  success,  and  it  is  easy  to 
see  why.  The  charm  of  memoirs 
lies  in  their  ease,  loquacity,  open- 
ness, and  freedom.  But  these  are 
all  qualities  that  the  various  con- 
ditions of  great  public  business  tend 
to  weaken  and  to  check.  Many  men 
of  the  foremost  sort,  from  Julius 
Csesar  down  to  Richelieu,  Frederick, 
and  Napoleon,  and  still  more  of  the 
second  rank,  like  De  Retz,  Clarendon, 
Burnet,  Brougham,  have  told  what  they 
wished  the  world  to  take  for  the  story 
of  their  lives.  But  there  are  not  more 
than  two  or  three  instances  where  a 
leading  actor  in  important  events  has 
written  about  himself  and  them  in  a 
manner  that  is  at  once  piquant,  enter- 
taining, instructive,  and  profound. 
Whether  it  be  wholly  true  or  not  that 
it  is  the  onlooker  who  sees  most  of 
the  game,  it  is  certainly  he  who  has 
least  embarrassment  in  putting  his 
observations  upon  record. 

The  Ex-minister  whose  memoirs 
have  been  a  pleasant  diversion  in  the 
stupefying  din  of  contemporary  po- 
litics, although  he  has  been  twice 
Foreign  Secretary  and  four  or  five 
times  in  a  Cabinet,  must  be  counted 
rather  among  the  observers  than  the 
leading  actors  of  the  political  world. 
He  has  been  a  satellite  revolving  re- 
spectably and  faithfully  in  an  orbit 
that  bigger  planets  have  prescribed. 
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He  has  not  suffered  from  "  the  labo- 
rious conscientiousness  "  of  men  like 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  nor  from  the  brooding 
and  ambitious  pre-occupations  of  men 
like  Lord  Beaconsfield ;  and  at  any 
rate  the  weight  of  official  responsi- 
bility has  not  infected  him  for  a 
moment  with  dulness,  pomposity,  or 
any  of  the  afflicting  pretensions  of 
mediocre  men  who  believe  that  they 
must  themselves  be  great  because  they 
have  been  in  contact  with  great  per- 
sonages and  great  transactions. 

"  Poor  Malmesbury,"  says  Lord 
Palmerston  to  his  brother,  "  has  got 
into  sad  disgrace  by  his  diplomatic 
mismanagement,  and  his  ungram- 
matical  despatches ;  but  every  trade 
requires  an  apprenticeship,  and  a  man 
cannot  expect  to  start  at  once  into 
being  a  good  Foreign  Secretary,  any- 
more than  into  being  a  good  performer 
on  the  violin.  He  is,  however, 
naturally  a  clever  man."— (Life,  ii. 
236.)  D'Argenson  once  got  an  un- 
lettered nephew  appointed  librarian  to 
the  king.  "My  dear  nephew,"  he 
said  to  him,  "here  is  a  splendid 
chance  for  you  to  learn  how  to  read." 
There  is  much  reason  to  fear  that 
Lord  Malmesbury  did  not  make  the 
best  of  his  opportunity  for  learning 
either  how  to  write  despatches  or  to 
understand  foreign  affairs.  It  might 
have  been  worse.  A  grammatical 
Minister  is  a  much  commoner  charac- 
ter than  a  lively  and  agreeable  gossip. 
The  soundest  and  most  convincing 
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despatch  is  quickly  covered  with  the 
dust  of  the  archives,  but  pleasant 
sketches  taken  at  first  hand  of  the 
men  and  the  manners  of  a  generation 
both  command  a  large  audience  to-day 
and  provide  instruction  for  to-morrow. 
Mr.  Seeley,  indeed,  in  the  bitterness 
of  his  reaction  against  Macaulay  and 
Carlyle,  has  recently  warned  us 
against  the  mischief  of  writing  such 
a  life  as  that  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
on  the  basis  of  memoirs.  For  political 
history  in  the  only  true  sense  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  his  contention  is 
right,  and  that  official  papers  and  cor- 
respondence are  the  proper  foundations 
to  build  upon.  But  memoirs  have 
obviously  uses  and  an  interest  of  their 
own,  and  in  the  field  of  party  history, 
where  so  many  episodes  take  place 
underground,  private  memoirs  of  a 
certain  authenticity  are  more  to  be 
trusted  than  whole  bushels  of  state 
papers  and  many  shelves  of  Hansard. 
How  far  the  history  of  party  is  of 
primary  importance  in  the  political 
annals  of  a  nation,  we  shall  not 
now  discuss.  In  the  vastitude  of 
;eons  and  cycles  of  time,  the  alter- 
nating fortunes  of  Whig  and  Tory 
may  seem  pigmy  specks  indeed.  But 
our  ephemeral  world  is  not  always  to 
be  measured  by  such  a  scale.  Import- 
ant or  not,  party  history  always 
excites  a  lively,  if  a  superficial,  in- 
terest in  a  parliamentary  country.  A 
cheerful  and  frivolous  world  has 
turned  to  Lord  Malmesbury's  pages 
with  a  zest  that  will  not  be  wholly 
ungratified.  They  are  undoubtedly 
inferior  to  the  journals  of  Mr.  Charles 
Greville,  in  weight,  in  breadth,  and  in 
seriousness.  Greville  watched  public 
men,  not  indeed  with  the  penetrating 
eye  of  a  Saint  Simon,  but  with  gravity 
and  with  a  certain  faculty  of  analysis 
for  which  no  reader  ought  to  dream  of 
looking  in  the  two  volumes  before  us. 
When  Greville,  for  instance,  prophesies 
that  Peel  "  will  be  as  great  as  great 
talents  without  a  great  mind  can  make 
anybody,"  we  know  that  not  only  is 
this  a  kind  of  observation  which  Lord 
Malmssbury  is  entirely  incapable  of 


making,  but  that  he  will  not  under- 
stand the  dialect  on  the  lips  of  some- 
body else.  But  Lord  Malmesbury  is, 
as  Palmerston  said,  "  a  clever  man," 
— that  is  to  say  a  man  of  cheerful, 
sanguine,  inquisitive,  busy  tempera- 
ment, with  that  lower  sort  of  shrewd- 
ness, of  coolness,  of  vigilance,  which 
comes  to  all  (save,  of  course,  the  born 
fool)  who  have  the  habit  of  living  in 
fashionable  and  worldly  crowds.  He 
has  lived  the  full  life  of  the  more  in- 
telligent of  his  order.  He  will  go  out 
shooting  in  a  regular  gale,  and  fishing 
in  a  hurricane.  A  world  without 
foxes,  stags,  otter-hounds,  partridges, 
woodcocks,  wild  swans,  wild  geese, 
Chillingham  bulls,  would  be  the  very 
abomination  of  desolation.  He  is  as 
keen  a  party-man  as  he  is  a  sports- 
man, and  the  rapture  of  stalking  wild 
geese  behind  a  pony  is  only  second  to 
the  ecstasy  of  stalking  Whigs  across 
the  House.  When  he  hears  of  a  great 
fire  he  hails  a  hansom  and  hurries  to 
the  scene,  and  when  Courvoisier  was 
to  be  hanged  he  goes  to  the  con- 
demned cell,  sees  him  finish  his 
prayers,  while  the  city  authorities 
are  bracing  their  nerves  with  punch, 
and  then  follows  the  wretched  man 
in  the  procession  to  the  scaffold.  He 
travels  a  good  deal,  looks  around  him 
pretty  sharply,  and  knows  his  way 
about  the  world,  wherever  chance  01 
choice  may  carry  him.  There  is  a 
kind  of  random  general  curiosity  ;  but 
in  any  real  sense  manufactures, 
science,  literature,  are  things  of 
another  planet.  So  far  as  we  re- 
member, Lord  Malmesbury  does  not 
once  refer  to  any  book  of  any  descrip- 
tion except  Lord  Derby's  translations. 
He  has  that  kind  of  simplicity  which 
is  particularly  well  able  to  take  care 
of  itself,  and  that  knowing  plainness 
which  lias  no  intention  of  being  im- 
posed upon.  Such  men  are  honest, 
patriotic  according  to  their  lights, 
kindly  to  faithful  followers  and  de- 
pendants, loyal  to  those  whom  they 
admit  to  their  inner  friendship,  and 
wishing  no  particular  harm  to  anybody, 
except,  perhaps,  to  "  un-English  "  folk 
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like  Mr.  Bright,  whom  we  should  con- 
jecture that  Lord  Malmesbury  would 
before  now  have  liked  to  banish  across 
the  seas  or  worse.  The  type  is  familiar 
enough  in  both  political  camps.  It  is 
peculiar  to  this  country,  and  is  not  a 
bad  one  so  far  as  it  goes  and  as  long 
as  it  lasts. 

Whatever  else  may  be  said  of  Lord 
Malmesbury's  book,  it  is  thoroughly 
alive.  It  is  true  diary  ;  it  reads  as  if 
the  entries  had  been  made  at  the  time, 
and  as  if  most  of  it,  at  any  rate,  had 
not  been  written  for  the  eyes  of  other 
people.  Hence  it  is  not  the  least 
literary,  like  Horner,  or  Mackintosh, 
or  even  Greville,  the  last  of  whom 
must  pretty  certainly  have  expected  a 
public.  Lord  Malmesbury's  is  more 
like  Mr.  Raikes's  journal,  published 
some  eight  and  twenty  or  thirty  years 
ago,  but  the  new  work  is  more  viva- 
cious than  the  old,  and  its  actualite  is 
indisputable.  The  sketches  are 
rapidly  made,  but  they  are  graphic, 
and  the  impression  is  distinct. 

Of  what  we  may  charitably  call 
morbid  prescience  there  are  one  or  two 
quaint  instances.  Towards  the  end  of 
1861  Lord  Malmesbury  was  alarmed 
at  the  state  of  America,  and  why1? 
Because  if  the  war  continued  they 
would  of  course  gain  experience,  and 
the  Northern  provinces  "  will  be  left 
with  a  fine  army,  which  they  may  use 
in  attempting  the  conquest  of  Canada." 
The  sight  of  means  to  do  ill  deeds  no 
doubt  makes  ill  deeds  done,  and  poli- 
ticians of  Lord  Malmesbury's  stamp 
cannot  imagine  how  a  government 
could  find  itself  in  possession  of  an 
army  without  instantly  using  it  to  seize 
what  belongs  to  some  other  govern- 
ment— just  as  if  an  industrial  de- 
mocracy were  the  same  as  a  territorial 
aristocracy.  Lord  Derby,  again,  feels 
sure  that  the  cession  of  the  Ionian 
Islands  to  Greece  (1862)  will  diminish 
our  prestige  in  the  East  and  cannot 
but  lead  to  future  and  embarrassing 
complications.  No  bit  of  unfulfilled 
prophecy  in  these  volumes,  however, 
is  on  so  heroic  a  scale  as  a  prediction 
of  Lord  Malmesbury's  in  one  of  his 


speeches  in  1849,  not  in  these  volumes, 
that  unless  Peel's  policy  of  free  trade 
was  reversed,  "this  great  kingdom 
would  soon  return  to  its  normal  and 
natural  state  —  a  weather-beaten 
island  in  a  northern  sea  "  ! 

The  writer  is  not  always  strictly  ac- 
curate, and  many  instances  of  this  have 
already  appeared  in  the  public  prints. 
His  recollection  is  certainly  at  fault 
when  he  makes  Mr.  Cobden  express 
the  strongest  regret,  after  reading  the 
Italian  blue-book,'  at  having  voted  in 
the  majority  which  turned  Lord  Derby 
out  in  1859.  The  division  took  place 
on  June  11,  Cobden  at  that  time  was 
in  America,  he  had  not  taken  his  seat 
in  the  new  parliament,  even  if  he  knew 
that  he  was  a  member  of  it,  and  he  did 
not  reach  England  until  the  end  of  the 
month.  What  Cobden  did  regret  was 
the  vote  that  helped  to  finish  Lord 
Derby's  first  administration.  Again, 
the  details  of  the  passing  of  the  Con- 
servative Reform  Bill  are  very  loosely 
stated.  There  is  a  grotesque  con- 
fusion, worthy  of  Mrs.  Malaprop,  be- 
tween Latona,  the  mother  of  Apollo, 
and  Lucina,  the  goddess  who  protected 
women  in  travail.  An  ancient 
blunder  of  slipshod  talkers  reappears 
in  the  expression  that  a  certain 
bridge  "  divided  "  two  districts.  There 
is  a  painful  picture  of  the  unbecoming 
behaviour  of  his  class  to  Mr.  New- 
man, now  the  famous  cardinal,  and 
then  the  tutor  at  Oriel.  One  is  glad 
that  the  picture  has  provoked  a  denial 
of  its  correctness  from  others  who 
were  at  Oriel  at  the  same  time.  It  is 
a  characteristic  bit  of  Oxford  life,  that 
the  faculties  which  had  been  ex- 
hausted by  a  lecture  from  Newman, 
should  in  the  afternoon  have  been 
recruited  by  a  hunt  with  a  scratch 
pack  after  a  bagged  fox. 

It  is  of  more  mundane  characters 
than  Father  Newman  that  the  diarist 
has  most  to  tell  us.  The  whole 
world  of  power,  fashion,  diplomacy, 
politics  passes  before  us,  and  there 
are  plenty  of  anecdotes  and  drolleries 
that  belong  to  the  human  race  at 
lar^e.  For  instance  : — 
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"Went  to  hear  the  school  children  cate- 
chised. Some  of  the  answers  were  very  amus- 
ing. '  Who  was  Adam  ? ' — '  The  eldest  son 
of  Abraham.'  '  What  countries  are  there  in 
Europe  besides  England?' — 'America  and 
Asia.'  'What  difference  is  there  between 
town  and  country?' — 'None.'  'What  is  an 
island?' — ' Plenty  of  water. '  'Of  what  re- 
ligion was  St.  Paul  before  he  became  a  Chris- 
tian?'—'A  Roman  Catholic'"  (i.  133). 

Aspiring  bourgeoisie  may  be  glad  to 
know  how  they  amuse  the  great 
family  party  of  people  of  quality  : — • 
"  I  hear  the  ball  to  the  Queen  at  the 
Guildhall  was  extremely  amusing. 
People  very  ridiculous.  The  ladies 
passed  her  at  a  run,  never  curtseying, 
and  then  returning  to  stare  at  her. 
Some  of  the  gentlemen  passed  with 
their  arms  round  the  ladies'  waists, 
others  holding  them  by  the  hand  at 
arm's  length,  as  if  they  were  going  to 
dance  a  minuet.  One  man  kissed  his 
hand  to  the  Queen  as  he  went  by." 

To  Lord  Malmesbury  is  due  the 
compliment  he  pays  to  Sir  John 
Pakington,  that  he  was  no  shirker  of 
work.  He  even  commemorates  an 
occasion  when  on  a  visit  to  Knowsley, 
he  found  such  a  heap  of  foreign  office 
boxes  that  he  was  actually  obliged  to 
stay  at  home  for  two  days  to  deal 
with  them,  instead  of  shooting.  As 
an  illustration  of  that  "  slavery  which 
is  mocked  with  the  name  of  power,"  we 
may  mention  that  Lord  Malmesbury 
confirms  what  Lord  Palmerston  had 
told  him,  namely  that  the  average 
work  of  the  foreign  office  demanded 
ten  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four. 
When  the  Conservatives  were  expect- 
ing to  come  into  office  in  1864,  one 
of  the  ideas  of  the  people,  whose 
keenest  pleasure  in  life  is  the  con- 
struction of  imaginary  cabinets,  was 
that  Mr.  Disraeli  should  undertake 
foreign  affairs.  When  he  heard  of  it 
he  scouted  the  idea,  as.  he  had  no  in- 
tention of  giving  up  the  leadership  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  "  He  said 
it  would  be  quite  impossible  to  do  the 
work  of  both,  and  that  Lord  Palmer- 
ston, when  he  was  foreign  secretary, 
hardly  ever  appeared  in  the  House  of 
Commons." 


With  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
Lord  Malmesbury  was  on  terms  of 
intimacy  from  the  days  when  the  son 
of  Queen  Hortense  was  a  harum- 
scarum  at  Rome  down  to  the  last  hours 
at  Chislehurst.  One  evening  in  the 
summer  of  1840  Lord  Malmesbury  met 
Louis  Napoleon  standing  on  the  steps 
of  Lady  Blessington's  house  after  a 
party,  wrapped  up  in  a  cloak,  with 
Persigny  by  him.  He  told  them  they 
looked  like  two  conspirators.  "  You 
may  be  nearer  right  than  you  think," 
the  Prince  answered.  Two  days  after- 
wards the  ludicrous  expedition  to 
Boulogne  took  place,  and  the  Prince 
was  sent  to  prison  at  Ham  on  the 
Somme.  Here  Lord  Malmesbury 
paid  him  a  visit  five  years  later. 

"  I  found  him  little  changed,  al- 
though he  had  been  imprisoned  five 
years,  and  very  much  pleased  to  see 
an  old  friend  fresh  from  the  outer 
world,  and  that  world  London.  As  I 
had  only  half  a  day  allowed  me  for 
the  interview  he  confessed  that,  al- 
though his  confidence  and  courage 
remained  unabated,  he  was  weary  of 
his  prison,  from  which  he  saw  no 
chance  of  escaping,  as  he  knew  that 
the  French  Government  gave  him  op- 
portunities of  doing  so  that  they 
might  shoot  him  in  the  act.  He  stated 
that  a  deputation  had  arrived  from 
Ecuador  offering  him  the  presidency 
of  that  republic  if  Louis  Philippe 
would  release  him,  and  in  that  case  he 
would  give  the  king  his  parole  never 
to  return  to  Europe.  He  had,  there- 
fore, sent  for  me  as  a  supporter  and 
friend  of  Sir  R.  Peel,  at  that  time 
our  Prime  Minister,  to  urge  Sir 
Robert  to  intercede  with  Louis 
Philippe  to  comply  with  his  wishes, 
promising  every  possible  guarantee 
for  his  good  faith.  The  Prince  was 
full  of  a  plan  for  a  new  canal  in 
Nicaragua,  that  promised  every  kind 
of  advantage  to  British  commerce.  .  . 
After  a  stay  of  three  hours  I  left  the 
prison,  and  returned  to  London  deeply 
impressed  with  the  calm  resolution,  or 
rather  philosophy,  of  this  man,  but 
putting  little  faith  as  to  his  ever  re- 
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nouncing  the  throne  of  France.  Very 
few  in  a  miserable  prison  like  this, 
isolated  and  quasi-forgotten,  would 
have  kept  their  intellect  braced  by 
constant  dry  studies  and  original 
compositions,  as  Louis  Bonaparte  did 
during  the  last  five  years  in  the 
fortress  of  Ham." 

Two  months  later  (so  he  says,  but 
the  dates  given  by  Lord  Malmesbury 
himself  make  it  a  year  and  two 
months),  as  Lord  Malmesbury  was 
coming  away  from  White's,  he  was 
stopped  by  a  man  from  the  other  side 
of  the  street.  It  was  Louis  Napoleon, 
who  had  just  escaped  from  Ham. 

In  April,  1850,  Lord  Malmesbury 
makes  an  interesting  entry  : — "  In 
Paris.  On  arriving  I  wrote  to  the 
President,  who  asked  me  to  breakfast 
the  next  morning  at  the  Elysee.  He 
was  more  than  cordial,  and  began  by 
reminding  me  that  he  had  always  told 
me  in  his  darkest  days  he  would  some 
day  govern  France.  '  I  told  you  so,' 
said  he,  '  when  you  came  to  visit  me 
in  my  prison  at  Ham,  and  you  and 
every  one  thought  I  was  mad.  •  But 
although  I  am  here  I  know  nobody ; 
the  friends  I  have  I  don't  know,  and 
they  don't  know  me,  even  by  sight. 
Although  a  Frenchman,  not  fifty  of 
them  had  ever  seen  me  when  I  came 
over  from  England.  I  have  tried  to 
consolidate  all  political  parties,  but  E 
can  conciliate  none ;  there  is  no  ff  a 
conspiracy  to  seize  me  and  send  me  to 
Vincennes,  and  General  Changarnier 
and  Thiers  are  at  its  head.  The 
Chamber  is  unmanageable.  I  stand 
perfectly  alone,  but  the  army  and  the 
people  are  with  me,  and  I  don't  de- 
spair. Yet  every  day  may  see  me 
a  prisoner.  Your  ambassador,  Lord 
Normanby,  is  intriguing  against  me, 
although  his  chief,  Lord  Palmerston, 
and  some  of  your  Cabinet  Ministers, 
are  in  my  favour.  I  believe  Lord 
Normanby  carries  on  a  private  corre- 
spondence with  Prince  Albert  to  ray 
detriment.'  After  this  he  invited  me 
to  dine  with  him  at  St.  Cloud  and  see 
the  haras,  which  I  did.  Among  the 
horses  was  a  splendid  dark  chestnut, 


which  the  stud  groom,  an  Englishman, 
led  out  to  show  me.  The  President 
after  admiring  him  much,  ordered  the 
man  to  send  him  to  his  stables  in 
Paris.  '  I  can't  do  that,  sir,'  he  re- 
plied, '  the  horse  belongs  to  the  Re- 
public.' As  we  were  sitting  in  the 
phaeton  Louis  Napoleon  jogged  my 
arm  and  observed,  '  You  see  my  posi- 
tion ;  it  is  time  to  put  an  end  to  it.' 
Driving  home,  he  made  no  secret  of 
his  intention  of  being  beforehand  with 
his  enemies,  and  there  was  no  mis- 
taking the  means  he  would  take  to 
be  so." 

One  day  in  1851,  when  the  crisis 
was  very  near,  Lord  Malmesbury  met 
Thiers  at  a  dinner-party  given  by  the 
Disraelis.  Thiers  asked  a  number  of 
questions  about  Louis  Napoleon,  and 
wound  up  by  saying,  "  Je  1'ai  beau- 
coup  etudie  de  pres  et  de  loin,  et  c'est 
un  homme  absolument  nul."  Louis 
Blanc  used  pertinaciously  to  maintain 
the  very  same  opinion  about  the 
Emperor,  whom  he  had  known  well. 
Such  a  judgment  struck  most  people 
as  due  to  the  blindness  of  bitter  pre- 
judice. But  Garibaldi's  answer,  men- 
tioned by  Lord  Malmesbury,  was  a 
good  one.  "Some  one  said  that  the 
career  of  the  present  Emperor  Napo- 
leon was  a  more  successful  one  than 
that  of  the  first.  Garibaldi  answered, 
'  II  faut  attendre  la  fin.' "  This  was 
just  six  years  before  Sedan. 

Undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  inte- 
resting figures  of  them  all  for  us,  and 
perhaps  for  others  of  a  future  genera- 
tion, is  that  of  Lord  Beaconsfield. 
Lord  Malmesbury  has  nowhere  deli- 
berately set  himself  to  paint  the 
portrait  of  his  friend,  but  he  gives 
us  many  hints,  and  they  have  the 
value  that  comes  of  long  and  close 
intimacy.  The  writer  is  not  the  man 
to  have  an  eye  for  the  etwas  daimo- 
nische,  the  singularity  of  Disraeli's 
genius,  but  he  deserves  the  credit 
which  any  Primrose  Knight  in  the 
tavern  round  the  corner  may  claim  to- 
day, of  having  discerned  his  mental 
power.  He  records  a  curious  criticism 
made  by  Napoleon  III.  on  the  com- 
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panion  of  his  humbler  fortunes.  "  His 
opinion  of  Disraeli  was  that  '  he  has 
not  the  head  of  a  statesman,  but  that 
he  is,  like  all  literary  men,  as  he  has 
found  them  from  Chateaubriand  to 
Guizot,  ignorant  of  the  world,  talking 
well,  but  nervous  when  the  moment  of 
action  arises.' "  It  was  odd  that  the 
Emperor  should  not,  while  slipping  into 
this  generalisation,  have  bethought 
him  of  Thiers,  who  was  a  hundred 
times  more  ready  at  the  moment  of 
action  than  the  Emperor  himself  ever 
was.  Nor  was  the  remark  in  the 
least  true  of  the  statesman  of  whom 
it  was  made.  Whatever  else  he 
lacked,  Disraeli  never  showed  lack  of 
nerve,  from  the  beginning  of  his 
career  in  Parliament  down  to  the  occa- 
sion when  he  astonished  even  Prince 
Bismarck  himself  by  his  will  and  resolu- 
tion at  the  Congress-table  at  Berlin. 

"  I  am  persuaded,"   says   Cardinal 
de  Retz,  "  that  it  needs  greater  quali- 
ties to  make  a  good  party-leader  than 
to  make  a  good  emperor  of  the  uni- 
verse ;   and  that  in  the  order  of  these 
qualities,  Resolution  marches  on  a  line 
with  Judgment  :  I  mean   with  Judg- 
ment  of  the  heroic  sort,  of  which  the 
principal    value   is   to   distinguish   the 
Extraordinary   from    the   Impossible." 
We  may  as  well  finish  the  passage,  for 
the  rest  too  is  not  inapplicable.     The 
man  of  whom  he  was  writing,  he  goes 
on,  "  had  not  a  grain   of  this  sort  of 
judgment,  which  for   that   matter   is 
only  rarely  to  be  met  with  even  in  a 
large  mind,  but  which  is  never  found 
except   in    a   large    mind.      His    was 
mediocre,  and    liable    in   consequence 
to  those  unjust  fits  of  mistrust — of  all 
others  the  characteristic  most  incom- 
patible with  being  a  good  party-leader, 
in  whom  there  is  no  quality  so  often 
and  so  indispensably  needed   as  that 
of  suppressing  on  many  occasions,  and 
concealing  on  all,  even  the  most  Avar- 
rantable  suspicion."     One  would  give 
up  half  of  Lord  Beaconsfield's  novels 
— not   the  best    half    perhaps — for    a 
volume  of  annotations  by  him  on  De 
Retz  or  Machiavelli,  with  illustrations 
from  the  history  of  his  own  time. 


There  are  several  instances  in  Lord 
Malmesbury's  book  of  the  flames  that 
smouldered  under  that  apathetic  ex- 
terior. On  one  occasion,  when  he  was 
in  office,  in  1858,  he  was  much  an- 
noyed at  the  delay  in  the  arrival  of  an 
important  despatch.  "  When  Lord 
Derby  sent  a  message  to  him,  asking 
him  to  come  to  him,  as  Lord  Malmes- 
bury  was  there,  he  rushed  up  in  such 
a  desperate  hurry  that  he  nearly 
knocked  over  the  messenger,  and 
entered  the  room  in  a  groat  state  of 
excitement.  When  the  despatch  was 
produced,  his  delight  was  indescribable 
and  amazingly  demonstrative,  -con- 
sidering the  usually  phlegmatic  man- 
ner in  which  he  receives  news  of  all 
kinds."— (ii.  14.) 

Not  the  least  characteristic  sketch 
of  this  singular  personage  is  one  at 
Heron  Court : — 

"He  is  very  much  occupied  and  pleased 
with  my  library,  which  was  compiled  by  three 
generations  of  men  of  totally  different  literary 
tastes.  The  first,  my  great-grandfather, 
usually  called  '  Hermes, '  was  a  ^reat  Grecian 
and  classical  scholar,  and  collected  all  the 
most  perfect  editions  of  the  ancient  writers. 
The  second,  my  grandfather,  a  diplomatist 
arid  politician,  added  all  the  best  specimens  of 
the  European  authors  of  the  last  two  centuries, 
and  my  father  all  the  most  modern  literature 
of  his  time.  What  seemed,  however,  to  strike 
JDisraeli  more  than  anything  was  an  autograph 
journal  by  my  father,  recording  his  sporting 
pursuits  daily  for  forty  years,  in  which  is  noted 
every  shot  he  fired,  killed  or  missed,  with  a 
careful  memorandum  of  the  weather  day  by 
day.  Disraeli  did  not  show  to  advantage,  as 
he  is  not  in  spirits  "  (i.  418). 

Mr.  Disraeli  declared  the  volume  to 
be  "the  most  extraordinary  example 
of  patience  and  a  sturdy  character  he 
ever  saw."  Nobody  was  more  con- 
stantly alive  than  was  this  bookman 
and  son  of  a  bookman  to  the  little 
share  that  books  have  in  the  only 
world  where  he  cared  to  reign,  or  to 
the  pre-eminence  of  character  over 
bookish  attainments,  whether  in  mak- 
ing a  nation  or  preserving  the  power  of 
an  order.  The  country  gentleman  who 
"  knows  no  language  but  his  own,  and 
lives  in  the  open  air,"  was  a  type  that 
always  fascinated  him.  Such  men  have 
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that   quality  which    Napoleon  valued 
in  a  man,  of  being  carre  d  la  base. 

It  is  easy  to  credit  the  correctness 
of  Lord  Malmesbury's  entry,  that  in 
1852  he  found  Disraeli  in  a  state  of 
delight  at  the  idea  of  coming  into 
office  for  the  first  time.  "  He  said  he 
'felt  just  like  a  young  girl  going  to 
her  first  ball/  constantly  repeating, 
'  Now  we  have  got  a  status.' "  This 
was  no  doubt  an  immense  and  a  per- 
manent gain.  Status  in  parliamentary 
and  official  life  was  the  one  thing 
needed  to  raise  the  rhetorical  swords- 
man nearer  to  a  level  with  the  Palmer- 
stons,  the  Russells,  the  Grahams,  and 
the  other  representatives  of  serious 
and  responsible  statesmanship.  In 
the  Life  of  Cobden  the  story  is  told 
how,  when  towards  the  end  of  the 
year  Disraeli  saw  that  the  game  was 
up,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  detaching 
the  Manchester  party  from  the  Whigs 
and  the  Peelites,  and  asked  one  of 
their  leaders  to  call  upon  him.  "  Pro- 
tection," he  said,  "  is  done  with.  That 
quarrel  is  at  an  end.  If  you  turn  us 
out,  you  will  only  have  the  Whigs  in. 
And  what  have  the  Whigs  done  for 
you  1  They  will  never  do  anything 
for  you."  Mr.  Bright — for  he  was 
Mr.  Disraeli's  visitor — replied,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  that  he 
and  Cobden  did  not  want  the  Whigs 
to  give  them  office,  and  that  in  any 
case  they  could  not  support  the  house 
tax.—  (Life  of  Cobden,  ii.  126.)  The 
biographer  has  not  thought  fit  to  give 
us  the  whole  story.  When  the  inter- 
view came  to  an  end,  Mr.  Disraeli 
turned  away  to  the  fire  and  said,  half 
aloud,  and  half  to  himself,  "Well, 
they  may  do  what  they  like ;  they 
cannot  prevent  us  from  having  been 
Ministers."  The  all-important  step 
of  acquiring  status  had  been  gained, 
and  could  not  be  revoked. 

At  this  distance  of  time,  it  may 
seem  curious  that  Mr.  Disraeli  and 
Mr.  Bright  should  have  been  upon 
these  terms  with  one  another. 
Severity  of  public  antagonism,  how- 
ever, is  not  always  the  measure  of 
private  relations.  It  is  sometimes 


noticed  that  in  our  own  day  there  is  a 
curious  absence  of  bitterness  between 
the  Radicals  below  the  gangway  and 
the  clever  gladiator  in  front  of  them, 
who  poses  with  Mr.  Disraeli's  cloak 
and  dagger.  But,  in  truth,  the  pre- 
sent Memoirs  recall  what  important 
points  there  were  on  which  the  Man- 
chester men  were  of  one  mind  with 
the  new  Tory  leader. 

The  year  1852  witnessed  one  of  the 
periodic  revivals  of  the  military  r^pirit, 
a  call  for  armaments,  and  a  panic. 
Lord  Malmesbury  gives  us  one  or  two 
glimpses  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  views. 
"  Nov.  3.  Called  on  Disraeli,  just 
returned  from  Windsor.  He  had  had 
a  discussion  of  two  and  a  half  hours 
with  the  Prince  upon  the  national 
defences.  Disraeli,  in  very  low  spirits, 
said  it  would  destroy  his  budget,  and 
ridicules  the  panic."  "  Dec.  1.  Dis- 
raeli much  annoyed  at  the  panic,"  and 
so  forth.  He  doubtless  remembered 
the  panic  of  1848,  when  the  imaginary 
designs  of  the  French  Bourbons  were 
turned  to  the  same  use  as  the  imagin- 
ary designs  of  the  new  French  Em- 
peror in  1852  ;  and  he  had  not  forgotten 
that  Lord  George  Bentinck,  who  was 
then  his  leader,  "could  not  tolerate  so 
great  and  so  odious  an  increase  of 
taxation  from  a  government  without  a 
parliamentary  majority." 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter 
of  Mr.  Disraeli's,  if  they  could  have 
seen  it,  would  have  rejoiced  the  hearts 
of  what  Mr.  Disraeli  used  to  call  the 
Manchester  confederacy  : — 

"  We  had  better  leave  our  mutual  tariff's  as 
they  stand,  unless  the  French  are  willing  to 
treat  these  matters  on  a  much  more  extensive 
scale,  f  f  they  would  reduce  their  duties  on 
linen,  yarns,  cotton,  or  iron,  I  should  recom- 
mend our  meeting  them  with  reductions  on 
their  brandies  and  silks.  The  latter  would  be 
a  great  card  for  France.  We  ought  now  to  be 
for  as  complete  free  trade  as  we  can  obtain, 
and  let  the  English  farmer,  and  the  English 
landlord  too,  buy  the  best  and  cheapest  silks 
for  their  wives  and  daughters  "  (i.  343). 

In  the  same  letter,  in  language  that 
savours  of  high  treason  according  to 
the  sentiment  of  the  present  hour, 
Mr.  Disraeli  writes  :  "  These  wretched 
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colonies  will  all  be  independent  in  a 
few  years,  and  are  a  millstone  round 
our  necks."  Of  more  undoubted  ac- 
ceptance in  our  time  is  Mr.  Disraeli's 
wish  to  "  make  county  rates  managed 
by  a  more  popular  board "  (ib.  360). 
It  is  almost  melancholy  to  look  back 
upon  the  good  things  to  which  he 
might  have  educated  his  party,  if  only 
he  had  enjoyed  one  long  innings  of 
solid  authority  before  1874. 

Many  of  Lord  Malmesbury's  entries 
show  the  tide  of  personal  unpopularity 
against  which  Disraeli  had  to  make  head- 
way as  best  he  could,  in  the  party  which 
now  untiringly  commemorates  his  fame. 
At    the    end    of     1847   Lord   George 
Bentinck  had  resigned  the   leadership 
of  the  Protectionist  group  in  the  House 
of  Commons.     They  had   become  dis- 
satisfied with  him,  on  grounds   that  if 
Lord    Malmesbury's    book    had    been 
reasonably    edited    would    have    been 
stated.     They  were  irritated,  for  one 
thing,  by  his  expression  of  an  opinion 
that  in  accordance  with  the  policy  of 
Pitt,  provision  ought  to  be  made  for 
the  Irish  priests  out  of  the  land  ;  and 
next,  by  his  vote  in  favour  of  the  re- 
moval of   Jewish  disabilities — a  vote 
that  has  a    place    in    the    annals    of 
literature,   for  it  produced  the  extra- 
ordinary chapter  on  the  Hebrew  race 
and  the  Christian  religion  in  Bentinck's 
biography  (ch.  xxiv.)      The  party  met 
to  choose  a  successor,  and  Lord  Malmes- 
bury    describes     what      took      place 
(i.  205-6).       Disraeli's  name  was  not 
even  put  forward.      "  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  there  is  a  very  strong  feel- 
ing among  Conservatives  in  the  House 
of  Commons  against  him.       They  are 
puzzled  and  alarmed  by  his  mysterious 
manner,     which    has    much     of     the 
foreigner  about  it,  and  are  incapable 
of  understanding  and  appreciating  the 
great  abilities  which  certainly  under- 
lie, and,  as  it  were,  are  concealed  under 
this  mask."     It  is  the  same  story  from 
beginning  to  end.     Lord  Granby  (now 
the  Duke  of  Rutland)  and  Mr.  Herries 
were  chosen,   but  Disraeli   was  indis- 
pensable,  and  they  became  a  triumvi- 
rate.    The  triumvirate  speedily  turned 


out  an  evident  failure,  the  first    two 
"  being  in  the  way  "  of  the  last. 

Now  we  hear  of  the  "  foolish  dislike  " 
of  a  strong  section  of  the  party  to  him. 
Then  it  is  Lord  Derby  who  is  "  much 
annoyed "  with  his  budget  speech. 
In  1853,  "our  party  are  angry  with 
Disraeli,  which  is  constantly  the  case  ; 
and  they  are  also  displeased  with  Lord 
Stanley  (the  present  Lord  Derby), 
suspecting  him  to  be  coquetting  with 
the  Manchester  party " — a  process 
that  may  be  said  since  then  to  have 
had  its  proper  end  in  a  full  and  lawful 
union. 

Mr.  Disraeli's  arrival  at  Knowsley 
caused  Lord  Derby  to  seem  "  much 
bored,"  and  unless  many  untrue 
stories  are  told  by  those  who  must 
know,  the  leader  did  not  always 
trouble  himself  to  conceal  either  his 
boredom  or  his  anger  from  the  per- 
sonage whom  curious  destiny  had  made 
his  lieutenant. 

We  have  to  forget  the  Lord  Beacons- 
field,  whom  a  later  generation  saw  at 
the  head  of  a  completely  organised 
party,  with  status  and  with  numbers, 
with  experienced  captains  and  accepted 
cries.  During  the  greater  portion  of 
Lord  Malmesbury's  life  as  an  active 
party  man.  the  Conservatives  were  pass- 
ing through  that  long  period  of  dis- 
organisation which  began  in  the  rup- 
ture with  Peel  in  1846,  and  which 
Disraeli,  after  nearly  thirty  years  oi 
incessant  toil,  unending  and  merciless 
chagrins,  and  indomitable  patience, 
finally  succeeded  in  repairing  in  1874 
The  conversation  once  turned  in  the 
presence  of  the  younger  Pitt,  on  tht 
quality  most  essential  to  success  in  s 
political  career.  Knowledge,  said  one 
a  second  said  eloquence ;  a  third,  in- 
dustry. No,  answered  Pitt,  Patience 
That,  too,  was  Mr.  Disraeli's  answe] 
to  the  interesting  riddle.  There  ii 
nothing  which  a  man  cannot  gel 
over,  if  he  will  only  hold  out —  ex 
cept,  perhaps,  as  a  living  statesinai 
says,  murder,  and  he  may  get  ovei 
even  that  if  he  has  not  the  ill  lucl 
to  be  hanged  for  it.  In  1851  th< 
Whigs,  by  the  clumsiness,  incompe 
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tence,  and  insincerity,  that  in  more 
or  less  degree,  and  in  mixed  and 
varying  proportions,  had  marked  their 
course  ever  since  1832,  upset  the  coach, 
and  gave  the  Derbyites  their  first 
chance.  Lord  Malmesbury  tells  us 
what  happened  : — 

"  February  28th. — We  met  at  Lord  Stanley's 
in  St.  James's  Square,  and  have  failed  .-in 
forming  a  government.  He  had  previously 
requested  me  to  take  the  Colonial  Office,  which 
I  consider  a  great  compliment,  as  it  is  one  of 
the  hardest  worked  of  places.  Those  assem- 
bled were — Mr.  Disraeli,  Sir  John  Pakington, 
Mr.  Walpole,  Lord  Hardwicke,  Mr.  Henley, 
Mr.  Herries,  Lord  John  Manneis,  and  Lord 
Eglinton.  Everything  went  smoothly,  each 
willingly  accepted  the  respective  post  to  which 
Lord  Stanley  appointed  him,  excepting  Mr. 
Henley,  who  made  such  difficulties  about  him- 
self and  submitted  so  many  upon  various  sub- 
jects, that  Lord  Stanley  threw  up  the  game, 
to  the  great  disappointment  and  disgust  of 
most  of  the  others  present.  Mr.  Henley 
seemed  quite  overpowered  by  the  responsibility 
he  was  asked  to  undertake  as  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  and  is  evidently  a  most 
nervous  man.  Mr.  Disraeli  did  not  conceal 
his  anger  at  his  want  of  courage  and  interest 
in  the  matter  "  (i.  278). 

"  As  to  Herries,"  says  Lord  Malrnes- 
bury,  "  he  looked  like  an  old  doctor 
who  had  just  killed  a  patient,  and 
Henley  like  the  undertaker  who 
was  to  bury  him."  A  year  later 
their  personal  quarrels  had  made  a 
government  of  pure  Whigs  impossible. 
Things  were  not  yet  ripe  for  a  coali- 
tion with  the  powerful  group  who  had 
followed  Peel.  A  Tory  government 
became  a  temporary  necessity,  and  Mr. 
Disraeli  got  the  status  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  he  so  dearly  coveted,  and 
rightly  thought  so  much  of.  It  was 
then  that  the  country  saw  the  unpre- 
cedented spectacle,  incidentally  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Gladstone  last  year,  of 
fourteen  new  Privy  Councillors  at  once, 
nearly  the  whole  Cabinet  being  sworn 
in  on  one  day.  It  was  not  for  long. 
In  a  few  months  the  stopgap  was  no 
longer  wanted.  Then  it  was  the  turn 
of  that  third  group  which  Lord  Derby 
had  described  in  1851,  as  "not  indeed 
very  extensive  numerically,  but  most 
important  as  regards  official  experience 
and  the  talents  of  the  great  portion  of 


its  members,"  the  faithful  adherents 
of  Peel.  But  though  Mr.  Gladstone 
and  his  allies  coalesced  with  their  old 
Whig  opponents  at  the  end  of  1852, 
there  were  constant  tendencies  towards 
a  fusion  with  their  old  Tory  friends. 
The  coalition,  as  the  country  found  out 
at  the  cost  of  the  Crimean  War,  proved 
disastrously  weak.  When  Lord  Aber- 
deen resigned  at  the  beginning  of  1855, 
the  Tories  had  another  chance,  or  the 
semblance  of  one.  Lord  Derby  at- 
tempted a  new  combination.  He 
begged  Lord  Palmerston  to  join  him 
with  the  lead  of  the  Commons,  and  he 
invited  at  the  same  time  the  co-ope- 
ration of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Sidney 
Herbert.  Where  Mr.  Disraeli  would 
have  been  nobody  knows.  All  that 
we  do  know  is  that  he  assented  to 
whatever  arrangements  would  have 
been  necessary ;  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
refused  ;  and  that  Lord  Palmerston, 
in  the  phrase  of  Lord  Malmesbury, 
after  holding  out  some  hopes  on  condi- 
tion that  Lord  Clarendon  had  the 
Foreign  Office,  "  threw  Lord  Derby 
over."  When  Lord  Derby  had  first 
been  sent  for  by  the  Queen,  he  ap- 
peared, says  Lord  Malmesbury,  "in 
high  spirits,  and  confident  of  success, 
and  when  I  told  him  I  should  like  to 
go  to  Heron  Court  for  forty-eight 
hours  to  settle  my  private  affairs,  he 
consented,  saying,  '  Make  haste  back, 
you  will  find  everything  settled  by  that 
time.'"  Before  the  forty-eight  hours 
were  over,  an  emissary  from  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli reached  Heron  Court  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning  with  the  news 
that  the  enterprise  had  failed. 

The  blow  was  heavy.  "  Lord  Derby's 
refusal,"  says  Lord  Malmesbury  (ii.  7), 
"has  been  a  great  disappointment  and 
great  offence  to  his  party.  When  I  left 
him  on  the  1st  (February),  I  never  saw 
him  more  determined,  and  I  do  not 
know  what  suddenly  discouraged  him, 
and  made  him  throw  up  the  game." 
The  explanation  in  the  House  of  Lords 
only  made  matters  worse.  Lord  Derby 
said  that  he  could  not  govern  with  his 
own  party  without  extraneous  aid, 
though  Mr.  Disraeli  had  gone  to  him 
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in  the  morning  and  begged  him  not  to 
say  a  word  in  disparagement  of  his 
own  party.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  from  the  point  of  view  of  party 
the  lieutenant  was  right,  and  that  the 
captain  was  wrong.  Lord  Derby,  how- 
ever, as  he  says  somewhere  in  the 
present  volumes,  was  too  open  and 
brusque  for  a  diplomatist.  Now  and 
at  many  another  time  he  showed  him- 
self simply  a  magnificent  free-lance, 
and  it  is  no  wonder  that  his  off-hand 
indiscretions  exasperated  the  astute 
auxiliary,  who  was  all  the  time  labour- 
ing by  day  and  night  to  build  up  the 
party,  and  to  infuse  into  it  courageous 
reliance  on  itself  and  confidence  in  its 
leaders.  "  Disraeli,"  Lord  Malmes- 
bury  writes,  "  was  in  a  state  of  dis- 
gust beyond  all  control :  he  told  me 
that  he  had  spoken  his  mind  to  Lord 
Derby,  and  told  him  some  very  dis- 
agreeable truths." 

Though  Mr.  Disraeli  was  right  in 
his  complaints  of  Lord  Derby's  readi- 
ness publicly  to  expose  the  weakness 
of  his  party,  it  is  clear  that,  on  the 
merits,  his  leader  took  the  course  of  a 
man  of  probity  and  pxiblic  spirit.  He 
felt  honestly  conscious,  as  Lord  Pal- 
merston  said  at  the  time,  of  "  the 
incapacity  of  the  greater  portion  of 
his  party,  and  their  unfitness  to  govern 
the  country"  (Life,  ii.  306).  The 
nation  was  in  a  mood  of  great  im- 
patience at  the  disasters  in  the  Crimea. 
It  was  calling  loudly  for  Lord  Pal- 
merston,  and  would  not  have  endured 
a  stop-gap  administration,  as  it  had 
already  done  in  1852,  and  did  again 
in  1858.  Palmerston  was  the  in- 
evitable man,  and  Lord  Derby  may 
well  have  found  this  out  while 
Lord  Malmesbury  was  settling  his 
affairs  in  Hampshire.  There  were 
other  difficulties  which  possibly 
reached  his  ears.  Two  years  later 
than  these  events  (ii.  p.  56-7),  Lord 
Malmesbury  says,  correctly  or  other- 
wise, that  "  Gladstone  and  Sidney 
Herbert  appear  anxious  to  join  Lord 
Derby,"  and  he  adds  that  if  the 
former  should  join  them  "he  would 
only  benefit  them  by  his  talents,  for 


his  accession  would  alienate  many  of 
their  supporters."  "  The  Duke  of 
Beaufort,  one  of  our  staunchest  ad- 
herents, told  me  at  Longleat  (1857) 
that  if  we  coalesced  with  the  Peelites 
he  would  leave  the  party ;  and  I  re- 
member in  1855  when  Lord  Derby 
attempted  to  form  a  government,  and 
offered  places  to  Gladstone  and  Her- 
bert, that  no  less  than  eighty  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons  threatened 
to  leave  him," 

Lord  Derby  was  an  awkward  man 
to  threaten.  Just  before  the  defeat 
of  Lord  Palmerston  on  the  China 
question,  Lord  Derby  had  a  meeting 
of  his  party,  at  which  160  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons  attended. 
There  had  been  a  few  defections  in 
the  vote  on  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis's  budget, 
and  he  understood  that  they  had  been 
caused  by  a  report  of  his  having  co- 
alesced with  Mr.  Gladstone.  "  He 
denied  such  being  the  case,  but  de- 
clared in  the  most  emphatic  manner 
that  should  any  member  of  the  Con- 
servative connection  attempt  to  dictate 
to  him  the  course  he  should  pursue 
with  regard  to  any  political  personages 
whatever,  he  should  regard  it  as  an  in- 
sult, and  no  longer  recognise  that  mem- 
ber as  attached  to  his  party"  (ii.  62). 

It  is  evident  from  Lord  Malmes- 
bury's  pages  that  intestine  intrigue 
was  going  on  busily.  In  the  spring 
of  1856  he  "can  see  that  many  believe 
Disraeli  would  like  to  place  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  Conservative  party, 
to  the  exclusion  of  Lord  Derby.  These 
suspicions  are  strengthened  by  the 
tone  of  his  paper,  The  Press,  which 
avoids  ever  mentioning  the  name  of 
Lord  Derby,  or  of  any  one  except 
Disraeli  himself,  whom  it  praises  in 
the  most  fulsome  manner.  I  have 
also  myself  been  sounded  upon  the 
subject  of  making  Disraeli  or  Lord 
Stanley  our  leader,  but  I  do  not  think 
that  the  person  to  whom  I  allude  will 
ever  do  so  again."  We  may  notice, 
by  the  way,  that  the  next  entry  in 
the  diary  (ii.  46)  sets  down  Mr.  White- 
side  as  "decidedly  a  greater  orator 
than  Disraeli,  although  his  Irish  ac- 
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cent,  which  is  very  strong  when  he 
gets  animated,  spoils  the  effect  to 
English  »ears."  To  anybody  who  re- 
members Mr.  Whiteside's  style,  this 
piece  of  criticism  will  seem  about  as 
happy  as  if  one  should  say  that  an  ox 
is  decidedly  a  finer  creature  than  an 
Arab,  or  Treble  X  decidedly  a  greater 
liquor  than  Margaux  or  Romance. 

The  general  position  of  the  Con- 
servative party  as  it  was  from  this 
time  until  the  death  of  Lord  Pal- 
merston  in  1865,  is  sketched  in  a 
letter  from  Lord  Derby  to  Lord  Mal- 
mesbury  (December  15,  1856).  The 
pith  of  it  is  in  the  following  sen- 
tences: — "The  breach  which  was 
made  in  the  Conservative  body  by 
Peel,  in  1845-6,  and  which  might 
have  been  healed  to  a  great  degree 
if  his  followers  had  only  given  us  a 
fair  support,  or  even  stood  neutral  in 
the  session  of  1852-3,  was  widened 
by  the  formation  of  the  Coalition 
Government  on  the  avowed  principle 
(or  no  principle)  of  discarding  all  pre- 
vious party  ties.  Public  attention  has 
since  that  time  been  mainly  fixed  upon 
the  war ;  and  since  Palmerston  came 
into  office  he  has  adroitly  played  his 
cards,  so  as  to  avoid,  with  one  or 
two  exceptions,  making  any  attacks 
upon  our  institutions,  or  affording 
much  ground  for  censure  from  a  Con- 
servative Opposition.  In  short,  he  has 
been  a  Conservative  Minister  working 
with  Radical  tools." 

This  sentence,  by  the  way,  sheds  a 
good  deal  of  light  on  that  delightful 
harmony,  on  which  Lord  Salisbury  in 
our  present  controversy  is  so  fond  of 
dwelling,  as  having  existed  in  the 
halcyon  pra>Gladstonian  days,  between 
the  House  of  Lords  and  some  Liberal 
Administrations.  A  Conservative  mi- 
nister working  with  Radical  tools  is 
naturally  not  so  very  bad  an  ally  for  a 
Conservative  Opposition. 

Pascal  and  others  have  set  men 
thinking  on  the  effect  of  seeming 
trivialities  on  the  course  of  history  : 
how  if  Cleopatra's  nose  had  been  shorter 
the  face  of  the  eastern  world  would  now 
be  different,  and  how  a  grain  of  sand 


in  Cromwall's  bladder  altered  the  des- 
tinies  of    a  kingdom.      So   politicians 
with  a  turn  for  speculating  have  filled 
idle  hours   before  now  by   wondering 
how  the  fate  of  English  parties  would 
have    been  affected   if  Mr.    Gladstone 
had  joined  Lord  Derby,  and  his  eminent 
and  most  antipathetic  rival  had  been 
placed  for  a  time  on  the  same  official 
bench.     Would  Mr.  Disraeli  have  car- 
ried his  wits  and  his   sword  across  the 
floor,    and    tried  ,to    make   a    Radical 
party  of  his  own,  as  he  did  ultimately 
make  a  Tory  party  of  his  own  1  Would 
Mr.  Gladstone  have  become  the  leader 
of  a  Conservative  party  of  the  enlight- 
ened, pacific,  opportunist  type  of  Peel? 
Such  a  change  in  the  cast  of  the  great 
political    drama    now    seems    singular 
and   incredible,  yet   for  the  best  part 
of  ten  years  it  was  conceivable  enough. 
Perhaps  we  shall  even  yet  live  to  see 
a    Radical    party   one    of    these    days 
embracing  the  maxims  and  the  cries 
of    the    adventurous    statesman    who 
proclaimed  Imperium  et  libertas  as  the 
watchwords  of  our  nation.     There  is 
no  limit  to  the  variety  of  parts  which 
circumstances  may  impose  on  political 
confederacies    and     political     leaders. 
The  Lord  Derby  who  now  led  the  high- 
flying Tories  would  hardly  have  recog- 
nised himself  in  the  Whig  and  some- 
thing more,  who  stood  upon  the  table 
at    Brooks' s    and     poured    out    fiery 
declamation    against    the    Lords    for 
throwing  out  the  Reform   Bill  twenty 
years   before.     "  Gladstone   is  a  dark 
horse,"  said  Lord  Malmesburyin  1852. 
So  are  most  statesmen  at  one  time  or 
another    of    their    career.     What    is 
certain  is — and  nobody  has  been  more 
abundantly    open    in    proclaiming    it 
than   Mr.    Gladstone  himself — that  it 
was  a   calamity,   and   a   very   curious 
calamity,  for  the  country,  and  a  great 
hindrance  to   the    cause    of    steadfast 
and  orderly  progress,  that  the  Conser- 
vative party    should  a   quarter    of    a 
century  ago  have   been  so  completely 
alienated  and  so  permanently  severed 
from  the  wise  maxims  and  the  bene- 
ficent    traditions    of    Peel,     its    first 
founder. 
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When  Mr.  Disraeli  tried  to  impress 
a  point  of  Peelite  policy,  which  might 
also  be  called   Cobdeiiite,  on  his  men, 
they  would  not   stand  it.     In  the  be- 
ginning  of  1860    when   the   air   was 
thick  with  the  projects   which   even- 
tually  ended    in    Lord    Palmerstou's 
famous    (and  senseless)    fortifications, 
the  diarist  enters — •"  Disraeli  is  against 
the  loan  for  the  national  defences.     If 
he  opposes  it,  he  is  done  for,  both  with 
his  party  and  the  country  "  (ii.  214). 
Lord  Malmesbury  gives  us  an  edify- 
ing picture  of  the  intrigues  that  went 
on  between  his  own   friends  and  the 
head  of  the  nominally  Liberal  ministry 
of  the  Palmerstonian    epoch,    on    the 
last    occasion    of    a    conflict    between 
Lords    and     Commons.     The    date    is 
May  13,  1860,  when  all  sorts  of  stories 
were   going  about   in    consequence  of 
Lord    Malmesbury  having    been    seen 
talking   to   Lady   Palmerston   at    her 
party   yesterday.     "  But  no   one,"  he 
continues,     "  knows     the    real    truth, 
which  is  that  I   was  deputed  by  Lord 
Derby  and  Disraeli  to  tell  her   that 
we  meant  to  throw  out  the  Duty  on 
Paper  Bill  (for  which  she  thanked  us), 
and  further   to    say  that    if  Mackin- 
non's     motion     for     postponing     the 
Reform  Bill  until  after   the  census  of 
1861   passed,   and    if  Lord  John    and 
other    members    of    the    Government 
(meaning  Gladstone  and  Milner  Gib- 
son)   went   out    in    consequence,    and 
joined  the    Radicals   against  the   Go- 
vernment, we  would  engage  ourselves 
to  support   Lord   Palmerston   against 
them    for    this    session."      Naturally 
Lady  Palmerston    was    very  grateful 
for  the  offer.     The  Lords  threw  out 
the  Paper  Bill  in  due  course.  Ten  days 
later  the  Government  is   described  as 
being    in    convulsions.       Lord    John 
Russell  will  go  out  unless  the  Reform 
Bill  is  proceeded  with.    Mr.  Gladstone 
will  go   out  unless  there  is  a  vote  of 
censure  on    the    Lords    for  meddling 
with  the  Paper  Duty  Bill.     "  In  this 
critical    state    of  public    affairs,   Lord 
Derby  had  desired  me  to  go  to  Lady 
Palmerston,    and   assure    her    of    the 
support  of  our  whole  party  against  the 


Radicals,  and  to  give  a  positive  promise 
that  we  will  not  coalesce  with  them 
in  or  out  of  office.  Disraeli  is  equally 
determined  on  this  point."  Accord- 
ingly, he  saw  both  Lord  and  Lady 
Palmerston,  and  "  had  a  satisfactory 
interview  with  them."  "They  are  as 
anxious  as  we  are  to  get  rid  of  the 
Reform  Bill,  but  do  not  exactly  see 
their  way.  It  is  evident  he  does  not 
wish  to  lose  Lord  John,  though  he  would 
be  very  glad  if  Gladstone  resigned  " 
(ii.  228-9).  "I  think,"  writes  Lord 
Derby  to  the  diarist,  "  that  in  your 
communications  with  Palmerston,  you 
cannot  be  too  explicit.  He  is  a  gen- 
tleman, and  will  know  that  you  and 
I  are  dealing  with  him  de  bonne  foi, 
and  will  not  suspect  a  dodge  if  we 
make  any  exception  to  our  promise  of 
support"  (ii.  243).  One  wonders  if 
Lord  John  and  Mr.  Gladstone  sus- 
pected any  dodge  in  the  gentleman 
who  was  their  colleague. 

All  this  interesting  reading  throws 
some  light  on  an  ingenuous  sentence 
in  the  biography  of  the  seasoned 
practitioner  who  was  then  the  national 
leader.  Political  parties,  says  Mr. 
Ashley,  were  in  a  singular  jumble. 
The  Conservatives  promised  to  refrain 
from  all  attempts  to  turn  out  his 
Liberal  premier,  if  only  he  could 
resist  democratic  budgets,  and  so  forth. 
"  Needless  to  say  that  Lord  Palmerston 
was  too  loyal  to  enter  into  any  such  secret 
understanding  "  (ii.  402).  By  no  means 
needless.  We  now  see  from  Lord 
Malmesbury  what  Lord  Palmerston's 
notion  of  loyalty  was  worth,  and  that 
it  did  not  in  the  least  hinder  him  from 
having  "  secret  understandings  "  with 
his  political  opponents  against  his  own 
colleagues.  When  we  talk  of  the 
dirty  work  of  democratic  politics  in 
America  and  elsewhere,  let  us  first 
make  quite  sure  that  there  is  not 
plenty  of  evidence  of  work  just  as 
dirty,  and  tricks  just  as  ungentle- 
man-like,  among  the  patricians  of  our 
own  superfine  regime.  Well  might 
old  George  III.,  who  was  himself  no 
bad  hand  at  a  disloyal  backstairs 
intrigue,  tell  his  friend  that  politics 
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are  a  trade  for  a  rascal,  and  not  for  a 
gentleman.  "The  man  of  action," 
said  Goethe  in  a  sentence  pregnant 
with  many  deep  meanings,  "  is  essen- 
tially conscienceless."  But  the  Machi- 
avellism  of  action  wears  a  peculiarly 
shabby  look  in  one  of  these  "  satis- 
factory interviews  "  between  the  Whig 
leader  and  the  emissary  from  the  Tory 
leader.  "  Lord  Palmerston,"  runs  the 
entry  a  few  days  afterwards,  "  has 
made  a  very  good  speech  on  the  reso- 
lution he  proposes  with  respect  to  the 
Lords'  rejection  of  the  Paper  Bill. 
Lord  Derby  said  '  it  was  the  best  tight- 
rope dancing  he  ever  saw  '  "  (ii.  230). 
There  is  Lord  Palmerston  to  the  life. 

The  death  of  this  statesman  in  the 
autumn  of  1865  marked  the  opening 
of  a  new  era.  The  nearest  parallel 
to  it  is  in  the  event  that  had  first 
brought  Palmerston  himself  into  a 
Cabinet,  namely,  the  fatal  illness  of 
Lord  Liverpool,  the  break-up  of  a  long 
Tory  administration,  and  the  accession 
of  Canning.  What  Canning  was  in 
1827,  Mr.  Gladstone  proved  to  be, 
though  under  a  happier  star,  in  1865. 
The  statesman  who  had  gone  had  a 
strong  presentiment  about  his  suc- 
cessor. Lady  Palmerston  told  Lady 
Malmesbury  that  her  husband  had 
always  "  very  serious  apprehensions 
respecting  Gladstone's  future  career, 
and  considered  him  a  very  dangerous 
and  reckless  politician "  (ii.  357). 
Wellington,  Eldon,  and  perhaps  even 
Peel  would  have  used  words  as  ugly 
about  Canning. 

Let  us  not  forget  one  great  impulse, 
perhaps  it  was  the  greatest,  to  the 
Liberal  revival  of  this  date.  "A 
drawn  battle  has  been  fought,"  Lord 
Malmesbury  jots  down  not  very  ac- 
curately, in  his  diary  in  July,  1863, 
"  between  the  armies  of  Lee  and 
Meade."  This  was  the  critical  re- 
pulse of  the  South  on  the  historic 
field  of  Gettysburg.  It  was  the 
triumph  of  the  Northern  cause,  and 
all  that  this  triumph  meant  for  demo- 
cracy all  over  the  world,  that  discour- 
aged reaction  and  stagnancy,  and  gave 
the  spur  to  progress  in  our  own  country. 


It  was  inevitable  that  there  should 
be  some  preliminary  confusion,  until 
Mr.  Gladstone's  leadership  had  been 
settled  and  the  lines  of  a  new  policy 
definitely  opened.  The  story  of  Whig 
intrigue  against  Parliamentary  Reform 
is  fresh  in  men's  minds,  and  it  has 
been  re-perused  by  most  politicians 
within  the  last  six  months.  Lord 
Malmesbury  sheds  little  new  light  on 
the  manoeuvres  of  the  Cave,  for  they 
were  pretty  well  .known  at  the  trine. 
On  March  15,  1866,  Lord  Malmesbury 
finds  "  our  party  are  despondent  about 
the  Reform  Bill ;  but  Mr.  Lowe,  who 
opposes  it,  and  who  is  Lord  Lans- 
downe's  member  for  Calne,  says  he  can 
influence  from  thirty  to  thirty-five 
votes,  and  if  so,  we  are  safe."  Such 
are  the  fond  illusions  to  which  even 
clever  men  are  liable  in  the  perturbing 
atmosphere  of  a  party  fight.  This 
egregious  over-estimate  was  corrected 
within  a  week  by  the  expression  of 
a  fear  that  "  the  Government  have  got 
back  some  of  Mr.  Lowe's  friends." 
By  May,  "  Mr.  Lowe  says  that  he  has 
no  materials  to  work  with,  as  people 
are  so  full  of  crotchets " — a  reason 
that  will  raise  a  smile.  Then  comes 
one  of  those  ridiculous  rumours  with 
which  Pall  Mall  is  always  swarming 
in  busy  times,  that  "  the  Government 
have  promised  the  Adullamites  to 
withdraw  the  Reform  Bill  altogether, 
if  they  will  steadily  support  them  on 
all  other  occasions.  The  compromise 
is  a  disgrace  to  both  parties,"  adds  the 
diarist,  fearful  for  his  promised  fishing 
in  the  troubled  waters.  His  appre- 
hensions were  needless,  for  the  Govern- 
ment were  beaten  on  the  once  immortal 
Dunkellin  amendment,  and  they  re- 
signed. Who  were  to  succeed  1  "Mrs. 
Lowe  told  me,"  says  Lord  Malmesbury 
(June  22),  "  what  I  had  heard  from 
Lord  Cranborne  [now  Lord  Salisbury] 
that  the  Adullamites  would  not  join 
Lord  Derby,  as  they  looked  upon  that 
as  ratting,  but  were  ready  to  coalesce 
with  our  party  under  Lord  Stanley. 
The  plot  is  therefore  ripening,  but  it 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  it  can  be 
put  in  execution "  (ii.  356).  This 
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seems  to  refer  to  a  previous  entry  in 
February  (p.  348)  to  the  effect  that 
"  there  is  an  attempt  just  now  among 
a  small  and  unimportant  knot  of  indi- 
viduals in  the  Conservative  party  to 
get  rid  of  Lord  Derby  and  put  Disraeli 
or  Lord  Stanley  in  his  place."  Lord 
Malmesbury  did  not  believe  that  either 
of  the  two  last  named  was  privy  to 
the  scheme,  and  being  himself  a  de- 
voted friend  of  Lord  Derby,  when  he 
was  sounded  by  one  of  the  conspira- 
tors, and  saw  his  drift,  Lord  Malmes- 
bury asked  him  scornfully  where  the 
rank  and  file  was  to  come  from,  and 
then  incontinently  turned  his  back 
upon  him.  The  end  of  it  all  was  that 
after  a  vain  attempt  to  make  a  fusion 
with  one  or  two  Whig  peers,  and  with 
the  Adullamites  who  had  put  him  in 
office,  Lord  Derby  was  forced  to  make 
a  pure  Tory  administration,  and  in  a 
few  months  to  take  that  tremendous 
"  leap  in  the  dark  "  which  as  most  of 
his  followers  had  professed  to  believe 
would  destroy  the  country,  but  at  any 
rate  had  the  compensating  merit  of 
dishing  the  Whigs.  "  Peers  on  our 
side,"  says  the  diarist,  "  were  averse 
to  it,  but  at  a  meeting  of  them,  Lord 
Derby  said  he  would  resign  if  it  was 
rejected."  We  commend  this  historic 
episode  to  those  amiable  souls  who 
believe  that,  if  it  were  not  for  Mr. 
Gladstone,  there  would  be  no  reckless- 
ness in  legislation,  no  imposing  of 
strong  personal  authority  on  the  noble 
individuality  of  free  and  independent 
legislators,  and  that  politics  would 
then  inarch  by  the  admirable  rules  of 
pure  reason,  undisturbed  by  interest, 
prejudice,  or  passion. 

A  great  light  went  out  of  politics 
for  Lord  Malmesbury  when  Lord 
Derby  died  (1869).  "In  him,"  he 
says,  "  I  lose  my  greatest  friend,  and 
the  country  a  most  brilliant  and  ac- 
complished statesman."  The  picture 
of  him  in  these  pages  is  not  unattrac- 
tive in  its  way.  He  is  as  offhand  and 
takes  great  affairs  as  easily  and  treats 
politics  as  completely  as  a  game,  as 
his  public  performances  led  people 
commonly  to  suppose.  Stanley,  said 


Macaulay  in  1849,  "is  a  great  de- 
bater, but  as  to  everything  else  he  is 
still  what  he  was  thirty  years  ago,  a 
clever  boy."  So  he  appears  here. 
Mr.  Disraeli  somewhere  pays  a  high 
compliment  to  Lord  Derby's  indomit- 
able industry.  Those  who  knew  Lord 
Derby's  habits  smiled  at  the  insin- 
cerity of  the  flattery.  The  break-up 
of  the  Conference  of  Vienna  in  the 
April  of  1855  was  a  tolerably  serious 
event  in  the  history  of  the  day.  Lord. 
Derby  was  at  Newmarket.  He  re- 
turned to-day,  says  Lord  Malmesbury, 
"  so  full  of  his  racing  that  he  could 
think  and  talk  of  nothing  else,  and 
knew  nothing  of  the  last  week's 
events  ;  and  when  I  alluded  to  our 
propositions  at  the  Vienna  Confer- 
ence having  been  rejected  by  Russia, 
asked,  '  What  propositions  1 ' — evi- 
dently not  having  looked  at  a  news- 
paper for  the  whole  week."  "Such," 
he  goes  on  to  reflect,  "  is  the  character 
of  this  remarkable  man,  who  has  the 
habit  and  power  of  concentrating  his 
whole  mind  upon  the  subject  which 
occupies  him  at  the  moment,  and  dis- 
missing it  wholly  with  equal  facility. 
He  is  very  fond  of  using  the  expres- 
sion, '  One  thing  at  a  time  ! '  '  There 
are  stories  in  more  recent  days  of 
Ministers,  not  of  Lord  Derby's  po- 
litics, being  summoned  by  telegraph 
from  Newmarket  or  Goodwood  to 
settle  the  course  of  a  great  party  at 
a  ticklish  moment.  And  there  is  a 
tale  of  a  very  illustrious  leader  indeed 
who,  when  asked  whether  he  had  seen 
some  utterance  of  the  utmost  moment 
in  the  newspapers,  replied  cheerfully 
that  he  had  not  had  time,  for  he  had 

spent  the  day  in  the  library  of  

College,  looking  into  editions  of  the 
Prayer-book  of  Edward  VI.  Po- 
liticians differ  a  good  deal  in  their 
attention  to  the  news  and  the  written 
opinion  of  the  day.  One  leading 
personage  in  contemporary  politics 
is  said  never  to  look  at  a  paper  save 
for  some  special  purpose,  while  another 
peruses  five-and-twenty  journals  per 
diem.  Mr.  Bright  pointed  significantly 
to  what  he  regarded  as  the  true  source 
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of  knowledge  and  the  method  for  a 
statesman,  when  he  once  said  of  some 
one  or  other,  "  He  reads  the  news- 
papers as  well  and  as  studiously  as  I 
do."  Lord  Malmesbury  laments  in 
one  place  that  Lord  Derby  had  never 
been  able  to  realise  the  sudden  growth 
and  power  of  the  political  press.  "  In 
these  days,"  he  says,  "  this  is  a  fatal 
error  in  men  who  wish  to  obtain  public 
power  and  distinction.  Lord  Derby  is 
too  proud  a  man  to  natter  anybody, 
even  his  friends  and  equals,  much  less 
those  of  whom  he  knows  nothing." 
It  may  have  been  a  fatal  error  in  Lord 
Derby,  but  somehow  it  is  not  one  that 
makes  us  inclined  to  respect  him  the 
less. 

There  is  a  reflection  in  Hervey's 
Memoirs  that  often  comes  to  one's 
mind  in  reading  such  books  as  the  one 
before  us.  He  is  talking  of  the  dis- 
sertations with  which  Sir  Robert  Wai- 
pole  was  accustomed  to  launch  out 
upon  his  own  importance, — thus  being 
guilty,  says  Hervey,  of  the  double 
vanity  of  believing  what  he  said  and 
saying  what  he  believed. 

"  Caesar's  vanity  swallowed  so  much  when 
Cicero  told  him  it  was  true  he  had  lived 
enough  for  fame  and  for  himself,  but  not  for 


his  country ;  but  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  I  be- 
Here,  was  the  first  man  who  ever  said  so  much 
of  himself ;  which  makes  the  one  more  ex- 
traordinary than  the  other,  as  Tully  only 
hoped  to  be  believed  in  what  he  said  without 
believing  it  himself,  whilst  Sir  Robert  Walpole 
did  both  :  whereas  with  regard  to  states  and 
nations,  nobody's  understanding  is  so  much 
superior  to  the  rest  of  mankind  as  to  be  missed 
in  a  week  after  they  are  gone  :  and  with  re- 
gard to  particulars,  there  is  not  a  great  banker 
that  breaks  who  does  not  distress  more  people 
than  the  disgrace  or  retirement  of  the 
greatest  Minister  that  ever  presided  in  a 
Cabinet ;  nor  is  there  a  deceased  ploughman 
who  leaves  a  wife  and  a  dozen  brats  behind 
him  that  is  not  lamented  with  greater  sincerity 
as  well  as  a  loss  to  more  individuals,  than  any 
statesman  that  ever  wore  a  head  or  deserved 
to  lose  it." — Hervey's  Mem.  ii.  3S3,  384. 

This  is  put  with  an  excess  of  charac- 
teristic cynicism.  Walpole  was  amply 
justified  in  thinking  of  his  public 
work  as  of  the  first  importance  to 
his  country  :  the  country  has  hardly 
had  any  wiser  minister.  But  of  all 
save  the  few  great  luminaries,  Her- 
vey's remarks  are  pretty  true.  They 
are  certainly  not  untrue  of  the  most 
conspicuous  figures  in  Lord  Malmes- 
bury's pages,  always  excepting  the 
sinister  shade  of  Napoleon  III., — a 
portent  of  calamity  and  ruin  on  a 
giant's  scale, 
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ALTHOUGH  the  West  Indies  con- 
stitute a  portion  of  the  British 
empire  of  which  the  majority  of  Eng- 
lishmen, as  a  rule,  know  little,  and  in 
which  they  interest  themselves  still 
less,  yet  there  are  few  who  have  not 
at  one  time  or  another  heard  of  Bar- 
bados, and  learnt  to  speak  of  its 


inhabitants      as 


'Badians."       The 


reason  of  this  I  take  to  be  the  popu- 
larity of  Captain  Marryat's  immortal 
novel,  Peter  Simple,  which  in  a  few 
touches  gives  an  admirable  sketch  of 
the  chief  characteristics  of  the  Barba- 
dians and  their  beloved  island  as  it  was 
during  the  time  of  the  great  war — 
characteristics  which  are  almost,  if 
not  quite,  as  strongly  marked  at  the 
present  time.  It  is  true  that  in  later 
years  two  accounts  of  the  island, 
neither  of  them  very  complimentary, 
have  appeared  in  two  books  of  western 
travel,  written  by  Anthony  Trollope 
and  Mr.  Chester.  But  for  one  who 
has  read  these  books  I  suppose  quite 
a  hundred  have  read  Peter  Simple,  and 
it  is  mainly  through  Peter  Simple,  I 
suspect,  that  Englishmen  derive  their 
ideas  of  Barbados. 

In  commencing  a  brief  sketch  of 
the  island  at  the  present  time,  drawn 
from  the  recollections  of  a  stay  ex- 
tending over  a  year  and  a  half,  it  may 
not  be  inapposite  preliminarily  to  point 
out  that  Barbados,  Barbuda,  and 
Bermuda  are  three  distinct  localities. 
This  may  at  first  sight  appear  obvious. 
But  their  separate  identity  is  by  no 
means  universally  recognised  among 
Englishmen,  who  are  apt  either  to 
consider  them  one  and  the  same,  or  to 
class  all  three  as  portions  of  the  Ber- 
mudas. The  fact  being  that  Bermuda 
is  more  than  1,000  miles  apart  from 
Barbados,  and  not  much  less  from 
Barbuda,  while  Barbados  and  Bar- 
buda are  nearer  300  than  200  miles 
apart  —  distances  contemptible,  per- 


haps, on  a  small  scale  map  to  the 
Englishman,  but  serious  enough  or 
the  spot. 

Barbados,  then,  is  the  most  easterly 
and  the  farthest  to  "  windward "  oi 
the  West  Indian  Islands.  It  is  about 
the  size  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  very 
much  in  the  shape  of  a  ham,  with  the 
knuckle  pointing  pretty  well  due 
north  ;  while  the  capital,  Bridgetown, 
on  the  open  roadstead  of  Carlisle  Bay. 
stands  a  little  to  the  west  of  the  most 
southerly  point. 

Let  us  suppose  the  3,500  and  odd 
miles  from  Southampton  traversed, 
and  the  steamer  anchored  in  the  bay. 
The  deck,  of  course,  is  crowded,  and 
boats  cluster  round  the  ship  like  gold- 
fish round  a  biscuit.  Yet  here,  as 
is  but  rare  in  West  Indian  harbours, 
the  shore  boats  are  kept  in  great 
order  by  the  chief  of  the  water  police, 
and  consequently  there  is  less  confu- 
sion than  usual  on  such  occasions. 
We  have  several  Barbadians  on  board, 
and  their  friends  crowd  in  to  welcome 
them.  Barbadians  are  very  particular 
about  landing  on  their  dear  island  pro- 
perly dressed—  -that  is,  in  their  very  best 
clothes,  and  with  the  orthodox  stove- 
pipe hat  on.  Observe  this  venerable 
gentleman,  the  centre  of  a  group  of 
admirers.  He  is  arrayed  in  glossy 
black  from  hat  to  boots.  Note  also 
the  gold  chain,  passing  from  one 
waistcoat  pocket  to  another,  and  the 
glory  of  his  white  shirt  front.  Yet 
all  through  the  voyage  he  was  content 
to  be  seen  in  a  flannel  shirt  without  a 
collar,  the  dowdiest  of  dressing-gowns, 
slippers,  and  a  faded  smoking-cap, 
with  the  rest  of  his  garments  to 
match.  Every  one  observed,  four 
hours  ago  on  first  catching  sight  of 
the  island,  how  the  Barbadians  mys- 
teriously disappeared  into  their  cabins 
and  now  the  mystery  is  solved,  anc 
who  shall  say  that  the  result  is  nol 
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satisfactory  1     But  most  eyes  are  now 
centred  on  the  town,  which  does  not 
present    a    very   striking  appearance. 
On  our  extreme  left  is  one  horn  of  the 
bay,    under   which   are    crowded    the 
forest  of  masts  belonging  to  the  fish- 
ing-boats ;  on  our  right  the  other  horn 
is   marked   by  a  battery  and  a   flag- 
staff,   on    which   floats    a    white   flag, 
showing  that  the  mail  has  arrived.    In 
front,  a  line  of  low  buildings,  with  a 
few  trees,  two  towers,  one  square  and 
one  pointed  ;  and,  behind,  a  line  of  low 
hills,  green  with  the  sugar-cane,  and 
crowned  with  innumerable  windmills. 
Nor  does  the  town  improve   on  ac- 
quaintance, and  proud  and  satisfied  as 
the   Barbadians  are   with  their  little 
island  and  all  that  is  therein,  I  think 
that    some    certainly    do    feel,    after 
visiting    Port    of    Spain    in    Trinidad 
and    Georgetown    in    Demerara,   that 
their  capital    is    unworthy    of    them. 
Bridgetown,   to   sum  up  and    get    rid 
of  this  unpleasant  subject  at  once,  is 
one    of     the     worst-ordered,     ugliest, 
dirtiest,    and    most    detestable    towns 
that  can  well  be  conceived.     Without 
going  into    minor  details    it    may  be 
stated  briefly  that  the  streets  are  nar- 
row and  ill-paved,  the  corners   sharp, 
and   the  general  effect  uncomfortable 
and  unsavoury.    In  the  principal  street 
there  is  hardly  room  for  two  carriages 
abreast ;  and  the  negro  being  an  ob- 
structive   animal,   locomotion   is   diffi- 
cult,   and    conducive    to    much    bad 
language   and  perspiration.     There  is 
but  a  single  building  at  all  worthy  of 
a  thriving  town  of  30,000  inhabitants, 
namely,   that   comprising    the    public 
offices,  which   does  its  best,  and    not 
without  success,  to  give  the  place  an 
air  of    respectability.     It  is   built  in 
two  wings  of  neat  white  stone,  with  a 
clock    tower,    the    most    conspicuous 
object  from  the  harbour,  and  a  small 
court-yard.     The  street  in  front  of  it 
also  .is  broad  and  open,  and  thus   an 
appearance  of  civilisation  is  to  some 
extent    preserved.       The    only    other 
large  building  in  the  town  is  the  so- 
called  cathedral,  such  being  the  title 
with  which  the  parish  church  is  digni- 
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fied.  It  is  insignificant  to  the  eye 
from  without,  and  but  for  the  tower 
and  the  graveyard  might  be  anything 
else.  Nor  is  it  much  better  within  ; 
an  oblong  chamber,  with  a  gallery  all 
round,  unpleasantly  resembling  a  music 
hall,  and  scarcely  redeemed  from  that 
by  an  organ  at  the  west  end  and  a 
small  window  of  stained  glass  (cracked) 
at  the  east.  The  subject  of  the  window 
is  a  saint,  presumably  St.  Michael, 
assaulting  the  upper  half  of  a  oeini- 
human  creature,'  presumably  Satan. 
Above  it  are  the  arms  of  one  of  the  best- 
loved  of  the  Bishops  of  Barbados,  an 
ornament  harmless  enough  in  itself, 
but,  unfortunately,  displaying  a  mon- 
key proper  on  a  field  vert,  which 
trenches  with  dangerous  closeness  on 
the  grotesque. 

The  only  other  object  worthy  of 
remark  in  Bridgetown  is  the  statue  of 
Nelson  in  a  small  open  space  of  ground, 
duly  christened  Trafalgar  Square. 
Barbados,  besides  being  almost,  if  not 
actually,  the  oldest  of  the  British  colo- 
nies, is  also  distinguished  from  the 
majority  of  the  West  Indian  colonies 
in  that  it  has  always  been  in  the 
hands  of  the  British.  Thus,  while  the 
other  unfortunate  islands  around  were 
in  a  chronic  state  of  capture  and  re- 
capture, now  French  and  now  English, 
Barbados  remained  unchanged  and 
unconquered.  This  they  owed,  as  they 
considered,  to  Nelson,  and  hence  the 
statue,  which  in  itself  is  remarkable 
for  nothing  save  that  it  is  painted  a 
vivid  pea  green,  emblematic,  I  take  it, 
of  the  intention  of  the  Barbadians  to 
keep  his  memory  of  the  same  colour. 

But  let  us  get  out  of  the  stifling, 
crowded  town,  into  the  clearer  air  of 
the  country,  and  see  what  it  has  to 
show  us. 

Any  one  who  has  visited  any  other 
of  the  West  Indian  Islands  (except 
perhaps  Antigua)  will  pronounce  Bar- 
bados, in  a  picturesque  point  of  view, 
remarkably  insignificant,  and,  as  com- 
pared with  her  sisters,  positively  ugly. 
True  it  is  that  Barbados,  not  being  of 
volcanic  origin,  has  none  of  the  wild 
grandeur  and  surpassing  beauty  which 
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distinguish  them.  There  are  no  tower- 
ing peaks  and  deep  combes,  no  vast 
tracts  of  dense  wild  tropical  growth 
to  smother  the  rich  red  soil  with 
eternal,  almost  cloying,  green  ;  no  cool 
mountain  streams,  shaded  by  tall  tree 
ferns,  and  fringed  with  bamboo, 
palms,  and  cocoa  trees.  Barbados  is 
composed  of  coral,  or,  as  some  say, 
limestone,  white,  glaring,  and  dazzling 
when  it  appears,  and  where  it  does 
not  appear,  veiled  from  sight  by  the 
eternal  sugar-cane.  For  sugar  is  the 
sole  product  of  the  island,  and,  as 
such,  has  the  monopoly  of  the  land. 
The  northern  half  of  the  island,  ap- 
propriately named  Scotland,  is  higher 
than  the  rest,  and  has  in  parts  a  red 
soil  similar  to  that  of  the  volcanic 
islands,  and  Barbadians  will  some- 
times tell  you,  as  an  extraordinary 
attribute  of  their  most  extraordinary 
island,  that  it  is  half  volcanic  and  half 
of  coral  formation.  It  has  been  stated 
by  a  geological  authority  that  this  is 
not  the  case,  but  that  is  no  reason 
why  Barbadians  should  not  believe  it. 
The  colour  of  the  soil,  however,  and 
the  formation  of  the  country,  affects 
the  natives  little,  except  in  so  far  as 
the  cultivation  of  sugar  is  involved. 
The  island  is  like  a  garden ;  every 
scrap  of  cultivable  land  is  turned  to 
account,  and  in  many  cases  the  bare 
rock  has  been  covered  with  a  layer  of 
artificial  soil,  thin,  but  sufficient  for 
the  canes,  except  in  excessive  drought. 
It  is  extraordinary  to  look  at  the 
country  and  see  the  industry  which 
has  been  employed  in  utilising  every 
inch  of  it.  Everywhere  fields  of  thick 
waving  canes,  unfenced  and  undivided 
except  by  the  white  coral  roads, 
thickly  sprinkled  with  the  shanties  of 
the  negroes,  the  white  houses  of  the 
planters,  the  low  buildings  and  tall 
chimneys  of  the  manufactories,  and 
the  inevitable  windmills ;  while  here 
and  there,  but  far  too  rarely,  stand  a 
few  palm  trees,  their  plumes  bent 
over  by  the  trade  wind,  and  a  dead 
branch  or  two  hanging  sorrowfully 
dowu  the  trunk  like  the  helpless  wing 
of  a  stricken  pheasant.  Everywhere 


sugar,  sugar,  sugar — before  which  all 
must  fall.  The  trees  were  ruthlessly 
sacrificed  to  the  saccharine  Moloch 
till  a  diminished  rainfall  warned  the 
planters  that  treelessness  means  rain- 
lessness,  and  led  them  to  place  under 
the  protection  of  the  law  such  trees  as 
were  left. 

Thus  it  comes  to  pass  that  a  drive 
over  the  country  is  most  disagreeable, 
owing  to  the  absence  of  shade.  There 
is  no  escape  from  the  fierce  sun  over- 
head, or  the  frightful  glare  of  the  road 
beneath  ;  the  latter  certainly  the  worse 
of  the  two  evils,  and  often  serious  in 
its  effects  on  the  eyes  both  of  blacks 
and  whites.  The  only  relief  is  a 
shower  of  rain,  which  is  hardly  a 
change  for  the  better,  as  tropical  rain 
is  hard  to  keep  out,  and  if  the  sun 
come  after  it  the  consequent  damp 
heat  is  almost  worse  than  anything, 

It  is,  of  course,  obvious  thab  this 
high  state  of  cultivation  could  not  be 
maintained  unless  labour  were  cheap 
and  plentiful ;  and  this  naturally  leads 
up  to  the  source  whence  the  labour  is 
drawn. 

Barbados,  within  an  area  of  166 
square  miles,  contains  a  population  of 
between  170,000  and  180,000  people. 
Of  these,  rather  less  than  9|  per  cent. 
are  pure  whites,  the  remainder  being 
coloured  and  black,  the  latter  greatly 
predominating.  It  is  to  this  enor- 
mous population  that  Barbados  owes 
its  long-continued  prosperity  ;  it  was 
this  which  enabled  it  to  stand  un- 
shaken when  the  abolition  of  slavery, 
and  the  withdrawal  of  the  protective 
duties  on  sugar,  wrought  ruin  in  the 
rest  of  the  British  West  Indies. 

Nevertheless  I  must  confess  that 
I  entertain  a  very  strong  antipathy 
towards  the  African  negro  as  de- 
veloped in  Barbados.  There  are  to 
be  found,  it  is  true,  brilliant  excep- 
tions to  the  general  rule,  especially 
among  old  family  servants ;  and  of 
course  any  remarks  made  here  do 
not  apply  to  those  of  black  complexion 
who,  being  well-educated  and  enlight- 
ened men,  have  done,  and  still  are 
doing,  good  service  in  the  island.  But, 
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taken  generally,  the  Barbadian  negro 
in  his  own  country  is  a  treacherous, 
idle,  lying,  thieving,  sensual  creature, 
with  little  to  endear  him  to  his  white 
brethren.  His  insolence  is  proverbial, 
and  nowhere  shows  itself  more  strik- 
ingly and  consistently  than  in  the 
public  streets.  As  surely  as  a  white 
man's  carriage  appears,  so  surely  will 
the  negro,  whether  driving  or  afoot, 
do  all  that  he  can  to  obstruct  the 
white  man's  passage.  It  is  no  use  to 
speak  to  him,  for  the  only  result  is 
an  insolent  rejoinder,  and  it  is  better 
not  to  drive  over  him  or  take  his 
wheel  off.  Patience  (for  black  police- 
men are  like  ours  in  England,  rarely 
to  hand  when  wanted,  and,  unlike  ours, 
when  at  hand  inefficient)  is  the  only 
resource  ;  and  when  at  last  the  shan- 
drydan, or  donkey  cart,  is  drawn  out 
of  the  way,  the  negro  will  most  likely 
start  off  just  as  you  are  alongside 
with  a  yell,  and  at  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  a  gallop  which  his  quadruped 
can  raise,  in  order  to  frighten  your 
horses  if  possible.  The  donkey  cart 
is  a  favourite  conveyance  with  the 
negro,  and  the  number  of  them  is  so 
great  as  to  constitute  a  serious  nuis- 
ance. To  animals  the  negro  is,  as  a 
rule,  most  brutal,  but  yet,  curiously 
enough,  he  is  very  shy  of  killing  a 
dog. 

The  behaviour  of  the  ordinary  negro 
towards  his  children  is  also  marked  by 
great  brutality.  They  will  send  them 
out  to  steal  sugar-cane,  and  thrash 
them  barbarously  if  they  return 
empty-handed  or  are  detected  ;  nor 
are  they  more  gentle  to  their  wives, 
or  reputed  wives ;  and  there  have 
been  instances  where  an  incensed 
husband  has  found  the  stick  insuffi- 
ciently severe  for  purposes  of  con- 
jugal correction,  and  has  resorted  to  a 
saw  as  better  fitted  for  the  purpose. 

In  a  "  row  "  the  negro's  weapon  is 
a  razor,  the  blade  turned  back  on  to 
the  handle  and  fastened  to  the  end  of 
a  stick  ;  a  very  efficient  weapon  in  a 
crowd,  inflicting  a  nasty  wound  with- 
out any  immediate  fear  of  actual 
killing.  Cutting  and  wounding  is 


consequently  an  offence  dealt  with 
more  severely  than  others  in  Bar- 
bados, and  the  fondness  of  the  negro 
for  his  razor  is  so  thoroughly  recog- 
nised that  not  only  are  none  given  to 
the  "West  Indian  regiments,  but  the 
men  are  forbidden  to  have  them,  and 
to  be  shaved  is,  I  believe,  a  distinct 
offence. 

As  thieves  the  negroes  are  most 
expert,  and  burglaries  are  frequent, 
especially  in  the  smaller  houses.  A 
hen  roost  it  is,  almost  impossible  to 
preserve  from  them,  and  if  they  get 
into  one  they  will  sweep  it  clean. 
Their  mode  of  proceeding  on  such 
occasions  is,  I  am  told,  as  follows : — 
Having  obtained  an  entry,  they  seize 
each  bird  from  the  perch,  put  its  head 
under  its  wing,  and  whirl  the  unfor- 
tunate fowl  round  and  round  in  the 
air  five  or  six  times.  The  result  of 
this  (as  I  can  testify)  is  that  the  bird 
remains  torpid,  and  apparently  life- 
less, and  is  thus  easily  stowed  away 
in  a  bag  without  danger  of  incon- 
venient cackling.  Nor  is  it  against 
their  betters  only  that  such  attacks 
are  directed ;  for  they  prey  equally 
upon  each  other.  Every  night  in 
Barbados  is  made  hideous  by  the  dis- 
charge of  curious  old  fire-arms  out 
of  the  windows  of  the  shanties  as  a 
warning  that  the  inmates  are  on  their 
guard. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  they  are 
vindictive,  and  that  their  vengeance 
is  characterised  by  meanness  and 
cowardice.  It  is  nothing  uncommon 
for  one  with  a  grudge  against  another 
to  wait  till  his  enemy's  shanty  is 
closed  and  snug  for  the  night  and 
then,  having  barred  the  door,  to  burn 
it  over  his  head  by  a  judicious  use  of 
kerosine  oil,  in  such  sort  that  those 
within  shall  hardly  have  time  to 
escape. 

In  the  case  of  the  planters,  they 
will  choose  a  windy  night  after  a  dry 
day  just  before  harvest,  when  the 
dead  leaves  or  trash  are  thick  round 
the  canes.  Then  a  rag  soaked  in  kero- 
sine is  lighted  and  thrown  into  the 
canes  on  the  windward  side,  with  the 
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probable  result  that  many  acres  are 
swept  by  the  fire,  and  the  crop  seri- 
ously if  not  hopelessly  damaged.  I 
have  seen  five  such  fires  burning  at 
once  in  one  night,  and  I  have  tknown 
as  many  as  eight,  spreading  over  areas 
varying  from  five  to  eighty  acres. 
Children  are  frequently  employed  by 
the  negroes  on  these  occasions  to  avoid 
suspicious  appearances,  and  it  is  very 
rarely  that  an  incendiary  is  detected. 
It  must  not  at  the  same  time  be 
supposed  that,  notwithstanding  the 
treachery  of  the  negroes,  it  is  easy  to 
obtain  evidence  from  them  against 
their  fellows  in  a  criminal  matter. 
They  will  hang  closely  together  on 
such  occasions,  unless  the  accused  has 
an  enemy  or  enemies  with  an  un- 
wreaked  grudge  against  him,  when 
witnesses  will  be  forthcoming  without 
difficulty.  This  may  appear  at  first 
sight  incompatible  with  what  was  pre- 
viously said  of  the  distrust  which  the 
negroes  entertain  towards  each  other, 
but  it  is  not  so.  The  clannish  feeling 
among  the  negroes  is,  within  certain 
limits,  strong  ;  but  if  it  could  be  cer- 
tainly depended  on  negroes  would 
have  little  to  fear  from  a  jury  of 
themselves. 

On  minor  points,  that  is,  such  as 
can  be  determined  by  the  district 
magistrates,  there  is  nothing  that  the 
negro  loves  better  than  litigation. 
Petty  assaults,  trumped-up  charges, 
and  (most  troublesome  of  all)  ques- 
tions in  respect  of  small  patches  of  land 
which  have  descended  to  negroes  from 
grants  made  to  their  slave  ancestors  by 
their  owners  in  former  days,  keep  the 
minor  courts  busily  employed ;  and, 
as  an  appeal  lies  to  a  minor  appeal 
court  from  every  magistrate's  de- 
cision, the  negro  can  have  his  fill 
of  litigation  in  the  most  insignificant 
matters.  Litigation,  in  fact,  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  safety  valve  which 
ensures  the  quietness  of  the  negroes, 
and  no  doubt  there  is  some  truth  in 
this.  If  a  negro  loses  his  suit  both 
before  the  magistrates  and  the  as- 
sistant court  of  appeal,  he  will  have 
no  hesitation  in  reviving  the  question 


in  the  form  of  a  petition  to  the  go- 
vernor. The  blacks  have  a  great 
notion  that  the  governor  can  rise 
superior  to  the  law,  and  the  number 
of  petitions  sent  in,  and  of  personal 
interviews  requested,  is  something  ex- 
traordinary. In  the  slightest  difficulty 
they  will  come  to  the  governor,  and 
much  of  the  private  secretary's  time 
is  taken  up  in  interviews  with  such 
applicants.  They  will  ask  for  any- 
thing from  a  piece  of  bread  to  a 
divorce,  from  a  sixpence  to  a  free 
pardon.  These  visitors  are  more  fre- 
quently female  than  male,  and  these 
ladies  will  often  put  on  their  best 
clothes,  and  look  their  sweetest,  so  as 
to  lose  no  chance  of  creating  a  favour- 
able impression. 

The  idleness  of  the  negro  is  not  so 
unnatural,  considering  the  circum- 
stances in  which  he  lives  in  his  native 
island.  Food  is  extraordinarily  cheap, 
and  a  shilling  will  keep  a  man  for  a 
week.  Further,  alongside  every  road — 
— unfenced  and  unguarded — the  sugar 
cane,  of  which  he  is  particularly  fond, 
lies  open  to  his  hand  ;  and  though  he 
is  liable  to  prosecution  for  theft  if 
detected,  and  all  devisable  means  are 
employed  to  check  this  species  of  theft 
(predial  larceny  as  it  is  called),  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  incalculable 
damage  is  done  to  the  crop  in  this 
way.  To  the  small  proprietor  especi- 
ally this  is  a  very  serious  evil,  as  he 
cannot  afford  the  decimation  of  his 
canes,  and  it  also  tells  heavily  on  the 
larger  landowners.  The  mischief  pre- 
vails throughout  the  West  Indies,  and 
though  somewhat  discouraged  by  sum- 
mary imprisonment,  will  never,  I  take 
it,  be  even  approximately  stamped  out. 
Thus,  as  the  ordinary  labourers'  wages 
are  Is.  per  day,  and  two  days'  work, 
or  one  day's  if  he  steal  successfully, 
will  buy  him  corn,  meat,  salt  fish,  and 
rum  enough  for  a  week's  living,  it  is 
no  wonder  that  he  will  not  work  for 
six  days. 

In  justice  to  the  Barbadian  negroes, 
however,  it  must  be  said  that  when 
they  do  work  they  work  hard  in  the 
cane-fields  ;  and  it  is,  I  think,  acknow- 
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ledged  that  they  are  the  best  labourers 
possible  for  the  cultivation  of  sugar. 
In   crop  time   they  will    go    out   and 
work  from  early  morning  to  very  late 
in  the  evening,  and  they  seem  to  take 
a  pride  in  the  produce  of  their  island. 
In  the  other  islands  Barbadian  labour- 
ers are  much  prized,  and  many  efforts, 
attended  with  but  small  success,  have 
been    made    to    promote     emigration 
among  them.     But  they  are  not  fond 
of  emigrating,  and  if  they  do  emigrate 
they  will  in  most  cases  return.    Deme- 
rara  appears  to  be  their  favourite  field 
next  to  their  own  country,  and,  being 
much  valued  there,  every  inducement 
is  held  out  to  them  to  come  and  stay. 
I   heard    of   one    who,   arriving   as    a 
simple  labourer,  had  risen  to  be  gene- 
ral  manager    of   a   large  estate  at   a 
salary  of   1,000?.  a  year;  and  I  was 
told   by  his  master  that  his   services 
were  cheaply  obtained    even  at  that 
rate.     In  fact  the  Barbadian,  contrary 
to   the  proverb,  seems  to  change  his 
character,    and  rthat    for    the    better, 
with  change  of  locality.     In  Grenada 
there  is  a  very  thriving  little  colony 
of  them,  peasant  proprietors,  occupy- 
ing one  of  the  most  beautiful  portions 
of  that  beautiful  island,  and  there  are 
many  more  scattered  among  the  other 
islands.     In    St.    Lucia  especially    an 
earnest  attempt  is  being  made  to  im- 
port Barbadian  labour ;  but  there  is 
one  great  difficulty  in  the  way,  namely, 
that  the  proprietors  require  such  la- 
bourers to  be  bound  to  them,  at  all 
events  for  a  time,  that  a  certain  return 
for  the  expense  of  the  labourer's  pas- 
sage, &c.,  may  be  insured  to  him,  and 
also  for  other  reasons.     Bat  a  Bar- 
badian objects  to  be  bound,  and  even 
the   prospect   of   becoming  a  peasant 
proprietor  does    not  reconcile  him  to 
it.     It  is  unfortunate,  because,  if  pre- 
vented from  "squatting,"  they  do  well 
in  such  a  position,  and  a  peasant  pro- 
prietary is  undoubtedly  advantageous 
to  any  island  where  it  exists. 

As  to  the  morality  of  the  West 
Indian  negro  it  is  well  not  to  inquire 
too  deeply.  The  proportion  of  ille- 
gitimate to  legitimate  children  among 


them     is     pretty     evenly     sustained 
throughout   the  West   Indies  as    five 
to   three.     But  this   is   hardly  to  be 
wondered  at  when  their  dwellings  are 
taken   into  consideration.     Wretched 
little   wooden   shanties    of    one   story, 
often   containing   within   a   space  the 
size  of  a   billiard-table   six,  eight,  or 
even    twelve   human    beings — such  is 
the  worst  class  of  house,  but  the  gene- 
rality are  little  better.    In  many  cases 
there  are  partitibns,  more  or  less  com- 
plete ;   in  a  few  better  instances  two 
stories,  but  this  is  very  rare.     Glass 
is  almost  unknown,  a  jalousie  shutter 
propped  up  by  a  stick  being,  as  a  rule, 
the    sole    covering   for    the   windows. 
At  night  the  house  is  closed  up  tight, 
and    between    the    real   pigs    outside 
and  the  human  pigs  within,  the  effect 
is    not    savoury.       The     stifling     air 
within    also   renders   them   peculiarly 
liable  to  consumption  and  diseases  of 
the  chest,  against  which  a  negro  once 
seized  seems  unable  to  make  any  fight. 
There    is    no    doubt    that   a    negro 
might,    without    any  great    difficulty, 
earn  enough  to  keep  him  in  a  better 
house,  but  they  do  not  care  to  spend 
their  money  on  such  an  object.     It  is 
said  that  on  four  things  only  will  a 
negro    spend    money — a    wedding,    a 
funeral,   a   lawsuit,    and    dress.      The 
marriage  ceremony  is  generally  the  last 
attribute  of  matrimony  with  which  he 
concerns  himself,  but  after  some  years' 
anticipation  of  the  honeymoon  he  will, 
perhaps,    have    scraped    together  suf- 
ficient  dollars   for   a    great   wedding, 
with  four  or  five  carriages.    A  funeral, 
also,  they  delight  in,  and  their  love  of 
litigation    has   already   been   noticed. 
The  love  of  finery  may  be  noted  on 
any  Sunday  or  high-day  ;  yellow,  blue, 
and  green  are  favourite  colours  with 
the  females,  while  the  males  prefer  a 
frock  coat  with  a  velvet  collar,  white 
waistcoat,  drab  trousers,  silk  hat,  and 
boots.     In  fact  it  is  extraordinary  to 
see  the  gorgeous  costumes  that  issue 
on  Sundays  out  of  the  filthiest  shan- 
ties, more  especially  when  the  costume 
of  the  previous  day  is  recollected  to 
have  been  two  rather  sparse  and  very 
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dirty  garments  of  once  white  canvas, 
and  certainly  no  boots.  To  attire  the 
whole  population  so  gorgeously  of 
course  many  skilled  tailors  are  re- 
quired, and  in  the  census  of  1881  no 
fewer  than  10,000  females  returned 
themselves  as  seamstresses.  These 
ladies,  however,  have  other  sources  of 
income  besides  their  needles. 

With  such  splendid  habiliments  to 
show  on  Sunday  the  negro,  of  course, 
is  constant  in  attendance  at  Church. 
On  entering  the  sacred  building  the 
men's  first  care  is  to  remove  their 
boots,  not  from  any  leanings  towards 
Mohammedanism,  but  because  they  are 
painful.  In  connection  with  this  I  may 
mention  a  ludicrous  occurrence  which 
caused  some  amusement  among  the 
English  resident  in  Barbados.  A  black 
man  holding  a  situation  of  trust  in  the 
garrison  (I  forget  whether  he  was  a 
soldier  or  not),  was  engaged  to  a  black 
lady,  and  the  general  promised  to  be 
present  at  the  wedding.  On  the  ap- 
pointed day  the  bridal  party  duly 
arrived,  the  bride  clad  in  white  satin 
with  the  orthodox  orange  flowers,  veil, 
&c.,  and  white  satin  shoes.  Every- 
thing was  ready,  but  the  general  had 
not  arrived.  The  bride  became  more 
and  more  uneasy,  and  still  the  general 
came  not  ;  the  sweat  poured  down  her 
black  face,  and  still  she  held  out  ;  but 
at  last  human  nature  could  stand  it  no 
longer,  and  the  faithful  bridegroom 
knelt  down  and  removed  the  white 
satin  slippers  which  had  caused  so  much 
agony.  Soon  after  the  emancipation 
of  the  poor  black  feet  the  general 
arrived,  and  all  went  well,  but  still  the 
ceremony  was  held  to  have  been  in 
some  degree  marred. 

Once  in  church  the  negro  sings  very 
loud,  and  appears  very  religious,  but 
few  have  much  faith  in  this,  and  in- 
deed their  hypocrisy  is  so  well  under- 
stood that  chiefs  of  police  and  other 
departments  have  been  compelled  to 
make  it  a  rule  to  reject  all  candidates 
who  bring  certificates  from  their  parish 
priests  that  they  are  regular  commu- 
nicants. For  the  rest,  the  negroes, 
upon  whom  I  have  dwelt  at  some 


length  as  the  most  important  body  in 
the  island,  are  a  cheerful,  careless, 
thriftless  lot,  who  between  vice  and 
stealing  manage  to  lead  a  pretty  merry 
life,  and  are  probably  as  happy  in  their 
own  way  as  the  majority  of  people  in 
this  world. 

It  can  hardly  be  said  that  there 
exists  a  middle  class  in  Barbados,  at 
least  not  what  we  understand  by  a 
middle  class  in  England.  Whether 
this  be  due  to  the  strong  "colour" 
feeling  which  exists  in  Barbados,  and 
places  a  barrier  between  those  tainted, 
however  remotely,  with  negro  blood, 
and  the  pure  whites,  or  to  the  relative 
unimportance  in  numbers  and  influence 
of  those  who  in  England  would  be 
described  as  the  middle  class,  it  is  not 
easy  to  say  nor  worth  while  to  ex- 
amine. I  therefore  pass  at  once  to 
the  two  divisions  of  whites  in  the 
island,  viz.,  the  fallen  or  "  mean " 
whites,  and  the  flourishing  and  reg- 
nant whites,  i.e.  the  planters  and 
leading  merchants. 

Of  the  first  class,  or  "  mean  " 
whites,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  much. 
They  are  descendants  of  the  original 
white  colonists  who  have  fallen  from 
their  high  estate  and  become  poor. 
"With  some  of  the  best  English  blood 
in  their  veins  they  represent  about  as 
low  a  type  of  white  humanity  as 
exists.  In  colour  the  hue  of  a 
yellow  brick,  long,  lanky,  ungainly, 
and  hideous,  they  can  neither  work 
nor  flourish  in  the  tropical  climate  ; 
but  though  unable  to  dig,  to  beg  they 
are  not  ashamed.  Too  proud,  and, 
probably,  too  weak  to  accept  a  menial 
position,  they  have  no  scruple  about 
asking  for  anything — from  a  place 
under  Government  to  a  new  hat.  They 
are  viewed  with  contempt  by  all 
others,  white  or  black,  in  the  island, 
and  mercifully  are  fast  dying  out. 

The  rest  of  the  white  Barbadians 
may  also  be  divided  into  two  classes. 
First,  the  ultra-Conservative  and  most 
bigoted  opponent  of  progress  ;  the  true 
old  type  of  Barbadian.  Secondly,  the 
moderate  Conservatives  or  tolerators 
of  progress ;  a  far  preferable  class  to 
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the  other.  Radicals  there  are  none  in 
the  island,  and  from  past  and  present 
experience  there  never  will  be,  cer- 
tainly among  the  whites,  and  not  for 
the  present,  at  least,  if  ever  among 
the  blacks. 

It  has  been  the  fashion  generally 
for  visitors  to  the  island  to  say  nothing 
but  hard  words  of  the  planters  (under 
which  name  the  white  Barbadians 
may  generally  be  summed  up)  and  to 
magnify  the  blacks  at  their  expense. 
That  such  people  should  have  received 
an  unfavourable  impression  of  the 
whites  I  can  well  understand,  but  as 
to  the  blacks  I  am  unable  to  account 
for  their  taste.  The  Barbadian  planter 
is  by  no  one"more  unsparingly  aousect 
than  by  the  other  West  Indian  colon- 
ists. They  make  them  a  continual  butt 
for  their  rather  feeble  ridicule,  and 
not  altogether  justifiable  vituperation. 
They  laugh  at  an  island  where  there  is 
no  public  park  or  recreation  ground  to 
speak  of  ;  where  there  is  no  river  and 
no  woodland  ;  no  tropical  jungle,  no 
glorious  scenery ;  no  spot,  in  a  word, 
where  a  man  may  escape  from  the 
eternal  sugar  cane.  They  sneer  at  the 
form  of  Barbadian  government ;  they 
scoff  at  the  self-satisfaction  of  the 
planters  themselves,  and  finally  sum 
them  up  as  a  conceited,  inhospitable 
lot,  caring  for  nothing  beyond  their 
island  save  gambling. 

Now  all  this  is  very  well,  and,  no 
doubt,  there  is  some  reason  in  it ;  but 
it  does  not  come  with  a  good  grace 
from  the  majority  of  West  Indian 
colonists,  inasmuch  as  it  is  chiefly 
dictated  by  envy.  The  island  is 
doubtless  at  a  great  disadvantage  in 
point  of  comfort,  pleasure,  and  beauty 
owing  to  the  universal  sway  of  sugar 
cane  cultivation  ;  but  those  who  quarrel 
with  this  would  give  much  to  see  their 
own  island  such  a  garden,  and  to  have 
such  a  supply  of  labourers  to  make  it 
and  keep  it  so.  So  also  with  the  go- 
vernment ;  there  is  not  one  Crown 
colony  that  does  not  rail  against  that 
form  of  administration,  and  clamour, 
as  I  think  unwisely,  for  the  Constitu- 
tion enjoyed  by  Barbados.  I  say  un- 


wisely, because  in  most  cases  the  servile 
imitation  of  the  English  Constitution 
has  not  been  and  cannot  be  a  success 
in  such  small  places,  while  the  Dutch 
Constitution  as  existing  in  British 
Guiana  supplies  all  defects. 

As  to  the  Barbadian  planters  them- 
selves, I  take  it  that  they  are,  alto- 
gether, the  most  conceited  and  self- 
satisfied  people  in  the  world.  Their 
love  and  admiration  for  their  island 
is  carried  to  an,  extravagant  degree, 
though  not,  so  far  as  I  can  gather, 
quite  so  far  as  was  the  case  ten  or 
twelve  years  ago.  There  are  still, 
however,  a  very  great  many  of  the 
older  generation,  and  some  of  the 
present,  wno  look  upon  everything  of 
theirs  as  the  best  in  this  world,  and 
do  not  care  to  inquire  which  is  the 
next  best. 

When  this  feeling  was  universal 
it  may  be  imagined  hoAV  intolerably 
"bumptious'''  they  must  have  appeared 
to  a  stranger,  and  how  contemptible 
to  an  Englishman.  It  still  prevails  to 
far  too  great  an  extent,  though  the 
facilities  of  access  to  Europe  have  done 
something  towards  rubbing  it  away. 
I  have  heard  more  than  one  boast  that 
he  has  never  left  the  island ;  while 
many  return  from  a  visit  to  England 
more  firmly  persuaded  than  ever  of  its 
inferiority  in  every  respect,  except 
perhaps  size,  to  Barbados.  Fortu- 
nately, however,  this  is  not  always  the 
case,  and  some  of  the  more  enlight- 
ened go  so  far  as  to  admit  that  even 
British  Guiana 'is  ahead  of  them. 

Another  great  characteristic  of  the 
Barbadian  planter  is  his  hatred  of 
innovation  and  suspicion  of  strangers. 
How  the  former  of  these  are  shaken, 
though  not  overcome,  will  presently 
be  shown  ;  the  latter  remains  as  strong 
as  ever.  An  Englishman  if  appointed 
to  a  post  under  Government  which  in 
his  opinion  should  have  been  given 
to  a  Barbadian  is  looked  upon  as  a 
natural  enemy,  and  no  opportunity  is 
lost  of  making  this  patent  to  the 
innocent  offender. 

It  is  not,  however,  fair  to  say  that 
the  planters  are  inhospitable.  Of 
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course,  like  all  other  people,  if  you 
are  uncivil  to  them  they  will  not  be 
over  civil  to  you ;  but  it  is  not  hard 
for  a  stranger  to  get  into  their  good 
graces,  and  a  friend  of  one  is  a  friend 
of  all  with  them.  As  your  host,  the 
planter  insists  upon  one  thing  only, 
that  you  shall  do  exactly  what  you 
like,  treat  all  that  is  his  as  yours, 
and  be  put  to  no  trouble  or  expense. 
If  he  wishes  to  see  you  at  his  house 
he  does  not  give  the  vague  invitation 
that  is  really  no  invitation  to  "come 
up  any  day  you  please  ;  "  he  insists 
that  you  shall  name  a  day,  any  day 
that  suits  you,  and  on  that  day  his 
carriage  will  come  for  you,  generally 
with  himself  to  escort  you,  or,  should 
his  absence  be  imavoidable,  with  a 
polite  apology,  frequently  accompanied 
by  a  huge  case  of  cigars  to  smoke  on 
the  way.  When  you  arrive  he  knows 
exactly  what  you  want — a  wash  and 
something  to  drink.  If  he  has  a 
swimming  bath  it  will  be  fall  and 
ready  for  you,  and  you  can  have 
what  you  like  to  drink ;  nor  will  he 
quarrel  with  you  if  yoxi  prefer  non- 
intoxicating  liquor. 

The  planters'  houses  are  generally 
very  cool  and  comfortable.  They  are, 
as  a  rule,  built  low  to  lessen  the  danger 
in  case  of  a  hurricane  ;  more  than  two 
stories  are  rare.  The  largest  front 
possible  is  presented  to  the  trade 
wind,  and  in  most  cases  there  is  a 
broad  verandah  all  round.  Within, 
the  ornaments  and  furniture  are  not 
in  the  best  taste ;  the  walls  are 
sparsely  covered  with  indifferent 
prints,  most  frequently  from  Landseer's 
pictures,  of  a  cheap  and  paltry  nature. 
In  fact,  the  decorations  seldom  rise 
above  the  level  of  those  commonly 
found  in  the  rooms  of  a  public-school 
boy.  Nevertheless,  cool  air  and  warm 
hospitality  will  do  much  to  remove 
the  disagreeable  impressions  produced 
by  the  inanimate  surroundings. 

It  is  the  exception  for  a  planter  to 
keep  the  approach  to  his  house  pretty 
or  even  tidy,  a  neglect  which  jars  on 
the  Englishman.  For  this,  the  native 
antipathy  to  trees  and  the  high  value 


of  land  may  in  some  measure  account ; 
but  the  general  excuse  is  want  of  time 
to  attend  to  such  small  matters,  and 
want  of  dollars  may  often  have  some- 
thing to  say  to  it.  Nevertheless,  there 
are  houses — though  they  are  the  excep- 
tion— where  the  garden  and  grounds 
receive  as  much  care  as  the  canes. 
In  such  places  the  verandah  is  festooned 
with  creepers,  and  there  are  few  things 
more  pleasant  after  a  hard  day's  work 
than  to  lie  in  a  hammock  in  such  a 
verandah  with  the  cool  trade  wind 
blowing  through  the  tangles  of  the 
stephanotis,  while  the  eye  can  travel 
over  grey  plumbago  and  scarlet 
poinsettia  and  frangipanni  of  every 
tint  from  white  to  crimson,  over 
waving  canes  and  tall  nodding  palms 
to  the  intense  blue  of  the  Atlantic. 

Sugar  occupies  not  unnaturally  most 
of  the  planter's  thoughts,  takes  up  the 
greater  part  of  his  time,  and  forms  the 
subject  of  most  of  his  conversation. 
Beyond  it  the  planter  takes  interest 
in  little,  and  there  is  little  else  in  the 
island  in  which  he  can  take  interest. 
The  cane  fields  often  come  right  up  to 
the  house ;  the  yard  is  filled  with 
stacks  of  megass,  or  dried  canes  from 
which  the  juice  has  been  expressed, 
and  the  estate  machinery  is  within  a 
stone's  throw.  Next  to  the  canes  the 
barometer  and  rain  gauge  receive  the 
greatest  attention.  The  dread  of  a 
hurricane,  though  none  has  occurred 
since  the  disastrous  year  1831,  is 
uppermost  in  the  Barbadian  mind, 
and  this  cannot  be  wondered  at.  The 
barometer  as  a  rule  stands  very  high, 
and  if  it  fall  to  29°,  a  hurricane  is 
certain.  I  remember  one  day,  when 
the  barometer  fell  just  below  29^°, 
that  an  old  gentleman  came  anxiously 
up  to  see  if  his  barometer  tallied  with 
others,  and,  perceiving  that  it  did, 
hastened  home  and  looked  to  the 
fittings  of  his  "hurricane  bars"  lest 
his  windows  should  be  blown  in  and 
his  house  demolished. 

For  amusement  the  planter  has  not 
a  very  wide  field  to  select  from.  There 
is  no  sport  worthy  of  the  name,  so  he 
generally  sits  down  to  a  comfortable 
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rubber  about  five  o'clock,  after  his 
day's  work.  Whist  is  a  favourite 
game  in  Barbados,  and  loo  is  also 
popular  ;  so  much  so  that,  as  has  been 
already  said,  it  lays  the  planters  open 
to  the  charge  of  being  inveterate 
gamblers.  But,  though  this  may  once 
have  been  so,  I  do  not  think  it  can 
be  truly  said  of  them  now. 

Thus  the  existence  of  the  gentlemen 
is,  as  may  be  imagined,  not  a  very 
lively  one,  but  that  of  the  ladies  must, 
I  conceive,  be  more  than  monotonous. 
There  is  little  for  them  to  do,  and 
beyond  sugar,  little  to  talk  about. 
Dancing  is  their  favourite  occupation, 
and  without  disrespect  to  them,  I 
doubt  if,  as  a  rule,  they,  that  is  the 
younger  ones  among  them,  care  for 
much  else.  The  climate  and  the 
meagre  resources  of  the  island  are 
mostly  to  blame  for  this.  English 
women  have  no  business  in  the  tropics 
even  if  Englishmen  have. 

The  life  of  the  planter  is  not  an 
easy  one.  He  has  to  be  abroad  early 
to  go  round  his  estate  and  keep  a  very 
sharp  eye  both  on  canes  and  negroes. 
Over  and  above  the  ordinary  anxieties 
incident  to  sugar-planting,  and  all 
other  cultivation,  there  are  the  de- 
predations of  the  negroes  to  guard 
against  before  the  crop  is  reaped. 
During  crop  time  he  must  be  in  the 
fields,  or  in  the  works,  morning,  noon, 
and  night.  Every  Barbadian  who  does 
well  is  sure  either  to  begin  or  end 
as  a  planter.  Sugar  is  the  only  thing 
for  which  they  really  have  a  liking ; 
planting  is  their  sole  ambition,  and 
the  only  result  is  that  too  many  take 
up  the  business  with  insufficient  or 
borrowed  capital,  and  become  heavily 
involved.  Once  in  the  power  of  the 
great  West  Indian  firms,  which  are  to 
the  planter  what  the  children  of  Israel 
are  to  the  Englishman,  he  will  hardly 
shake  himself  free.  A  life  of  burden 
and  retrogression  is  sure  to  follow, 
ending  sooner  or  later  in  complete 
ruin.  Half  the  property  in  the  island 
is  said  to  belong  to  these  firms  really 
if  not  ostensibly,  and  it  being  to  their 
interest  that  estates  should  not  be 


broken  up  into  small  holdings,  and 
that  things  should  remain  as  they 
have  done  for  the  last  two  centuries, 
the  island  suffers  greatly  from  such 
an  incubus.  Happily  one  great  blow 
has  been  struck  at  them  by  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  law  giving  priority  to  the 
consignee's  lien,  which  ensured  to  them 
the  power  of  keeping  estates,  to  the 
owners  of  which  they  had  made  ad- 
vances, in  their  own  hands.  .The 
upset  price  of  -good  sugar  land  in 
Barbados  is  100£.  an  acre,  and  the 
size  of  estates  ranges  from  about  80 
to  300  acres,  150  acres  being,  so  far 
as  I  can  recollect,  about  the  average. 
If  smaller  portions  could  be  bought, 
many  could  be  worked  without  bor- 
rowed capital ;  but  the  Shylocks  will 
not  permit  this.  If  a  planter  fails, 
and  an  estate  is  sold,  they  will  take  it 
all  over  to  prevent  its  being  broken 
up. 

When  the  planter  fails  he  turns 
almost  invariably  to  the  public  service 
as  a  means  of  getting  his  bread. 
Throughout  the  Windward  Islands  at 
least,  and  I  suspect  throughout  the 
West  Indies  generally,  an  impression 
prevails  that  the  public  service  is  in- 
tended to  be  a  refuge  to  broken-down 
planters ;  and  this  impression  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  remove.  A  place 
never  falls  vacant,  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest,  without  applications  from 
many  who  rest  their  claims  solely  on 
the  fact  they  have  failed  in  everything 
else  ;  nay,  even  men  who  are  doing  well 
in  other  posts  will  apply,  on  the  sup- 
position that  the  public  will  be  suffici- 
ently well  served  if  they  give  up  to 
it,  not  their  whole  time,  but  so  much 
of  it  as  they  can  spare  from  their 
other  business  ;  in  a  word,  if  they  put 
themselves  first  and  the  public  second. 
A  great  trouble  with  the  Barbadians  is 
the  difficulty  of  persuading  them  to 
accept  a  post  in  any  but  their  own 
island.  They  will  not  see  that  in  such 
a  small  place  where  nearly  every  one 
is  more  or  less  nearly  related,  local 
associations  cannot  but  prevent  a 
public  officer  from  executing  his  duty 
disinterestedly  and  impartially.  It  is 
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the  more  astonishing,  for  when  Bar- 
badians can  be  prevailed  upon  to  leave 
their  own  public  service  for  that  of 
another  colony,  they  as  a  rule  do 
extremely  well,  and  bring  credit  on 
their  native  place.  It  must  be  said 
to  the  great  honour  of  the  Barbadian 
public  service,  that  it  is  free  from  the 
scandals  which  are  so  frequent  in  those 
of  neighbouring  islands.  Embezzle- 
ment is  far  too  common  in  many  of 
them,  more  especially  in  those  where 
the  inhabitants  are  of  mixed  French 
and  English  origin ;  but  I  do  not 
think  such  a  thing  would  be  possible 
in  Barbados,  and  if  Nelson  by  ward- 
ing off  a  French  occupation  saved  the 
island  from  this  also,  his  statue  should 
be  covered  with  gold  rather  than  green 
paint. 

The  great  glory  of  the  Barbadians 
is  their  constitution,  which,  as  they 
never  weary  of  relating,  they  have 
possessed  for  more  than  200  years. 
The  said  constitution  is  of  course 
formed  on  the  model  of  our  own. 
There  is  the  Governor  in  place  of  the 
Sovereign,  the  Legislative  Council  to 
represent  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
the  House  of  Assembly  for  the  House 
of  Commons. 

The  House  of  Assembly  is,  of  course, 
the  most  important  and  most  self-im- 
portant of  the  three.  It  consists  of 
twenty-six  members,  two  for  each  of 
the  twelve  parishes  into  which  the 
island  is  divided,  and  two  for  the  city 
of  Bridgetown.  It  is  elected  annually, 
but  the  elections  have  long  been  a 
complete  farce.  The  number  of  regis- 
tered electors  in  1882  was  about  1400 
(out  of  175,000  people).  A  few  more 
perhaps  had  the  requisite  qualifica- 
tions but  did  not  care  to  exercise  the 
privilege,  and  so  this  admirably  con- 
ceived representative  assembly  has 
degenerated  into  an  assembly  of  the 
planters'  nominees.  There  is  no  ex- 
citement, no  trouble  taken  about  it, 
and  a  contested  election  is  rare.  I 
remember  one  when  a  young  man  of 
the  old  ultra-Conservative  Barbadian 
type  opposed  a  so-called  Government 
candidate,  and  was  duly  elected  by,  I 


think,  twenty-nine  votes  to  twenty- 
five  ;  a  triumphant  majority,  which 
was  duly  extolled  in  the  pages  of  the 
organ  of  that  section. 

The  House  sits  in  a  handsome  room 
in  the  public  buildings.  There  is  no 
Government  side  and  Opposition  side, 
but  all  sit  in  deep  arm-chairs  round  a 
horse-shoe  table,  with  the  Speaker, 
gowned  but  not  wigged,  perched  up  on 
a  dais  at  one  end,  so  that  the  effect  is 
rather  that  of  a  lot  of  grown-up  school- 
boys in  a  luxurious  schoolroom. 

The  House  of  Assembly  of  Barbados 
is  not  the  most  hard-worked  assembly 
in  the  world.  It  meets  once  a  week, 
generally  on  Tuesdays  at  twelve  noon, 
and  sits  for  three  or  four  hours.  It  is 
thefunction  of  the  Assembly  to  examine, 
with  extreme  suspicion,  and  in  most 
cases  to  oppose,  any  proposal  that 
emanates  from  the  Governor  or  the 
Colonial  Office.  It  is  equally  one  of 
its  functions  to  ask  questions  about 
everything  that  is  done  and  a  good 
many  things  that  are  not  done  by 
any  Englishman  holding  an  appoint- 
ment in  the  public  service,  or  any 
Barbadian  official  who  is  inclined  to 
go  strongly  with  the  Government ;  such 
persons  being  looked  upon  always  as 
doubtful  characters. 

It  is  much  to  be  deplored  that  the 
leading  gentlemen  of  the  island  de- 
cline to  come  forward  as  candidates 
for  seats  in  the  House,  and  thus  per- 
mit them  to  be  filled  by  men  with  no 
stake  in  the  country  and  utterly  unfit 
for  the  post.  The  usual  excuse  is  want 
of  time,  and  so  long  as  the  hours  of  sit- 
ting are  from  noon  onwards  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  it  is  not  altogether 
invalid ;  for  the  leading  merchants 
could  not,  without  some  inconvenience, 
leave  their  offices  at  the  busiest  time 
of  the  day.  Yet  taking  into  account 
the  value  they  set  on  their  so-called 
Constitution  and  the  endless  praises 
that  they  shower  on  it,  it  is  not,  I 
think,  altogether  creditable  that  they 
should  make  no  effort  to  uphold  the 
respectability  of  its  representative 
Assembly  ;  more  especially  when  it  is 
remembered  that  the  elections  are 
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little  trouble  and  less  expense,  while 
the  whole  time  for  which  the  House 
sits  during  the  year  does  not  exceed 
two  hundred  hours. 

The  Legislative  Council  is  composed 
of  retired  members  of  the  Lower 
House  and  other  leading  gentlemen  in 
the  island  nominated  by  the  Grown. 
They  have,  of  course,  the  distinctive 
title  of  "  Honourable,"  but  even  this 
often  fails  to  induce  the  local  magnates 
to  accept  a  seat  in  the  Council ;  such 
is  their  apathy  as  to  the  conduct  of 
public  business.  As  is  usually  the 
case  with  upper  chambers  the  Legisla- 
tive Council  has  little  influence  in  the 
management  of  affairs,  so  there  is  no 
need  to  dwell  on  it  at  any  greater 
length. 

The  Constitution  of  Barbados  was 
once  in  imminent  peril.  This  was  in 
the  year  1876.  The  Barbadians  are 
extremely  proud  of  their  attitude  and 
general  behaviour  on  that  occasion, 
and  never  lose  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
alting themselves  and  debasing  those 
who  were  their  opponents  in  that 
memorable  year.  The  story  is  a  long 
one,  and,  to  any  one  who  knows  any 
thing  of  the  island  comical,  in  the  ex- 
treme, but  it  is  not  possible  here  to 
give  more  than  the  barest  outline  of 
that  momentous  crisis  in  Barbadian 
history.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  a 
Governor  came  out  with  orders  to 
endeavour  to  confederate  the  Wind- 
ward Islands  as  had  recently  been 
done  in  the  case  of  the  Leewards. 
The  four  other  islands  of  the  group 
agreed  to  part  with  their  constitutions 
and  are  Crown  colonies  at  this  day,  but 
Barbados  stood  out  and  refused.  It 
was  not  unnatural  that  the  Barbadians, 
with  greater  wealth  than  the  other  four 
put  together,  should  be  disinclined  to  de- 
vote their  resources  to  the  benefit  of  any 
but  themselves,  and  so  a  contest  arose 
between  the  whites,  i.e.,  the  dominant 
body,  and  the  Governor.  The  negroes 
rose  against  the  whites,  why  it  is  not 
for  me  to  determine,  and  began  to  use 
violence.  A  few  were  shot  down  and 
order  was  restored.  The  planters  lost 
their  heads  utterly,  became  frantic 


with  rage  and  fear,  and  acted  accord- 
ing to  their  dictates.  The  Governor 
kept  his  head  and  cared  for  none  of 
these  things,  till  at  last  he  was  re- 
called amid  the  exultation  of  the 
whites  and  the  sorrow  of  the  blacks. 
The  Barbadians  were  rand  still  are 
jubilant  over  their  victory,  but  I  do 
not  think  that  either  side  had  much  to 
boast  of  ;  and  f  certainly  neither  can 
say  with  truth  that  it  employed  rspne 
but  fair  and  honourable  means  to  carry 
on  the  contest.  Such  is  in  two  words 
the  story  of  the  great  Barbadian  Revo- 
lution, and  to  those  who  care  to  know 
more  about  it  I  would  recommend  the 
Blue  Book  treating  of  the  riots  in 
Barbados  in  1876  as  most  amusing 
reading.  My  sympathies  in  the  strug- 
gle are,  I  confess,  with  the  victorious 
party,  but  at  the  same  time  I  do  not 
think  it  altogether  necessary  that 
they  should  extend  against  every 
Governor  the  antipathy  which  they 
entertained  towards  the  gentleman 
who  held  that  office  in  1876.  Nor, 
again,  is  it  altogether  seemly  for  a 
community  which  is  more  than  ordi- 
narily loyal,  and  plumes  itself  openly 
upon  its  loyalty,  to  treasure  the  re- 
membrance of  a  not  altogether  credit- 
able victory  over  the  Queen's  repre- 
sentative. 

Much  remains  to  be  done.  The  ex- 
isting poor-law  is  hopelessly  inadequate 
and  inefficient,  and  a  stringent  bastardy 
law  is  much  needed.  Together  with 
these,  a  scheme  of  emigration  will  be 
advisable,  if  not  absolutely  necessary. 
A  bill  extending  the  franchise  to  many 
who  did  not  enjoy  it  under  the  old 
system  is  in  progress,  even  if  it  be  not 
already  passed.  Another  very  desir- 
able change  is  the  abolition — or  at 
least  reform — of  the  various  petty 
parochial  boards  and  vestries,  to  which 
are  intrusted,  after  the  model  of  the 
old  country,  the  relief  of  the  poor,  the 
maintenance  of  the  roads,  &c.  The 
existence  of  such  little  "  imperia,  in 
imperio  "  within  an  island  of  the  small 
size  of  Barbados  is  ridiculous,  and  the 
work  done  under  their  direction  is,  as 
a  rule,  unsatisfactory  and  expensive. 
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The  present  Governor  has  accomplished 
more  during  the  four  years  that  he  has 
held  that  office  than  could  have  been 
expected  from  most  men  in  twenty, 
but  the  Barbadians  can  hardly  hope 
to  keep  him  much  longer,  and  it  will 
depend  in  great  measure  on  his  succes- 
sor whether  the  work  which  he  may 
leave  to  be  done  will  be  satisfactorily 
completed.  For  though  Barbados  en- 
joys representative  institutions,  yet  a 
good  and  energetic  Governor  is  essen- 
tial to  its  prosperity.  Whether  it  be 
due  to  dread  of  opposition,  or,  as  is 
more  likely,  to  unwillingness  to  dis- 
turb the  old,  old  order  of  things, 
natives  of  the  island  are  averse  to 
taking  any  initiative  in  the  matter  of 
alterations,  however  crying  the  need 
for  them ;  but  with  a  tactful  Governor 
to  show  them  the  way,  those  that  will 
admit  that  there  are  perhaps  a  few 
things  in  the  island  which  are  sus- 
ceptible of  improvement,  are  ready  to 
follow,  cautiously  enough  at  first,  but 
gradually  with  more  and  more  con- 
fidence. 

The  position  of  the  Governor  is,  of 
course,  a  thankless  one,  for  no  matter 
how  genuine  and  obvious  his  wish  to 
labour  impartially  and  disinterestedly 
for  the  public  good,  measures  proposed 
by  him  are  sure  to  be  received  with 
suspicion  by  almost  all,  and  obstruc- 
tive opposition  by  a  great  many ;  to 
say  nothing  of  the  uniform  scurrility 
of  the  press.  This  last,  however,  is 
of  no  very  great  importance,  and  un- 
worthy of  notice. 

From  such  a  press,  as  may  be 
imagined,  a  Governor  has  little  to  fear 
and  much  that  may  amuse  ;  but  the 
present  Governor,  I  suspect,  by  his 
last  crowning  work  for  the  island,  has 
earned  the  laudations  even  of  his 
editorial  enemies.  For  Barbados  is 
now  at  last  to  be  severed  from  the 
rest  of  the  Windward  Islands,  and 
erected  into  a  separate  government, 
retaining  all  its  old  privileges,  and 
gaining  in  addition  the  advantage  of 


enjoying  the  exclusive  attention  of  the 
gentleman  appointed  to  represent  the 
sovereign  therein.  The  other  Wind- 
ward Islands  will  also  be  constituted 
into  a  separate  government,  and,  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  confederated — an  ar- 
rangement which  will  be  for  the  profit 
of  all  concerned.  Thus  the  Barba- 
dians are  at  last  freed  from  the  hated 
phantom  of  confederation  which  for 
so  long  has  haunted  them,  and  placed 
itself  between  the  people  and  the 
Governor.  What  a  contrast  in  the 
last  ten  years  !  When  the  island  was 
hopelessly  behind  the  age,  and  likely 
to  go  from  bad  to  worse,  the  only 
remedy  which  the  Colonial  Office 
could  suggest  was  confederation.  This 
was  fiercely  combated  and  successfully 
rejected,  and  now  comes  the  irony  of 
the  result.  The  old  colony  has  since 
advanced  steadily  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, and  continues  to  advance ;  and 
this  by  leaving  it  to  enjoy  its  unique 
position,  and  substituting  absolute 
isolation  for  compulsory  conjunction 
with  other  colonies. 

Even  Barbados,  though,  as  has  been 
already  said,  spared  the  curse  of  inva- 
sion, can  show  only  too  many  memo- 
rials of  the  victims  of  hurricanes 
and  the  dreaded  yellow  fever.  So 
recently  as  1881  the  latter  appeared 
and  the  garrison  suffered  heavily,  as 
did  also  the  civilians.  The  Barba- 
dians, however,  faced  the  enemy  like 
men,  and  never  for  a  moment  gave 
way  to  panic,  though  such  visitations 
are  now  very  rare.  With  full  confi- 
dence in  their  island,  which  is,  as  they 
know,  the  healthiest  of  those  around, 
they  "came  up  smiling,"  and  did  not 
allow  themselves,  if  spared  by  the 
epidemic,  to  die  of  fear.  Thus  happy 
then  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  good  cli- 
mate, able  leaders,  and  an  overflowing 
treasury,  they  need  but  two  things  to 
ensure  their  future  prosperity,  good 
governors  and  good  fortune,  both  of 
which  I  most  heartily  wish  them. 
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WHAT  is  the  truth  about  the  condition 
and  the  public  repute  of  the  House 
of  Commons  ?  That  neither  is  quite 
satisfactory — that  the  House  is  neither 
thriving  as  well  within  its  walls  nor 
as  well  thought  of  without  them  as 
could  be  wished — we  all  know ;  but 
what  kind  and  how  much  of  deduc- 
tion should  be  made  from  the  super- 
latives in  which  it  is  usual  to  hear 
these  facts  described  ]  For  nearly 
everybody  in  these  high-pressure  days 
appears  to  feel  that  whether  in  speech 
or  writing  he  must  be  emphatic  or  die. 
Every  accident  is  a  "  catastrophe  "  ; 
every  misfortune  a  "  calamity " ; 
every  ailment  a  mortal  disease. 
Does  a  national  institution  show 
certain  disquieting  symptoms  of 
diminished  efficiency  1  We  at  once 
pronounce  it  to  be  "  in  its  decline." 
Do  the  later  developments  of  a  great 
political  principle  disclose  the  exist- 
ence of  points  of  weakness  unrevealed 
by  its  earlier  applications'?  At  once 
we  exclaim  that  the  virtue  and  vitality 
of  the  principle  is  exhausted,  and  that 
its  work  in  the  world  is  done.  Such, 
at  least,  to  descend  from  generals  to 
particulars,  is  undeniably  the  way  in 
which  it  has  become  too  common  to  talk 
and  write  about  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. That  venerable  assembly — one 
has  heard  it  said  and  seen  it  written 
a  score  of  times — has  entered  upon  its 
decadence ;  and  we  congratulate  our- 
selves when  writer  or  speaker  stops 
short  of  the  assertion  that  representa- 
tive government  is  itself  sinking  in 
decay.  Every  unpleasing  phenomenon 
of  our  Parliamentary  life  supplies 
fresh  material  for  these  despairing 
prognostics.  "  Scenes  in  the  House  " 
are  found  or  imagined  to  be  on  the 
increase,  and  we  cry  out  that  the  very 
manners  of  the  assembly  have  degene- 
rated. The  morning  after  a  wrangle 
which,  violent  as  we  think  it,  would 


have  passed  over  and  away  in  the 
French  Chamber  without  anybody 
knowing  that  anything  particular  was 
going  on,  we  assure  each  other  with 
mournful  shakes  of  the  head  that  the 
House  has  now  regularly  established 
itself  as  the  national  bear-garden. 
Its  Speaker  finds  the  work  of  con- 
trolling its  proceedings  a  more  difficult 
one  than  his  predecessors,  and  straight- 
way its  condition  becomes  describable 
by  no  less  formidable  a  term  than 
"  anarchy."  It  struggles  more  pain- 
fully and  less  successfully  than  of  old 
with  its  self-allotted  work  ;  and  no- 
thing then  will  do  justice  to  that  state 
of  things  but  the  word  "paralysis." 

In  the  same  picturesque  and  rhetorical 
fashion,  only  with  even  more  obvious 
exaggeration,  do  we  accustom  ourselves 
in  speech  and  writing  to  describe  the 
national  opinion  of  the  nation's  as- 
sembly. The  House,  we  are  told,  has 
"  fallen  into  contempt."  The  country 
"  despairs  of  its  future/'  and  for  that 
matter  —  so  croak  the  louder  and 
hoarser  croakers — of  the  "  future  of 
Parliamentary  government"  to  boot. 
Here,  however,  even  the  most  slowly 
stirring  scepticism  begins  probably  to 
awake  ;  and  when  the  serious  student 
of  politics  is  seriously  told  that  his 
countrymen  are  prepared  to  accept 
(and  to  accept  with  what  under  the 
circumstances  would  be  a  thoroughly 
discreditable  nonchalance),  not  only 
the  decline  and  downfall  of  their  most 
venerable  political  institution,  but  the 
declared  failure  of  what  has  hitherto 
proved  the  most  hopeful  experiment  in 
the  art  of  human  government — why, 
he  may  naturally  be  excused  for  seek- 
ing some  stronger  proofs  of  the  fact 
than  the  only  one  usually  vouchsafed 
to  him,  namely  that  the  cheaper  news- 
papers have  cut  down  the  Parliament- 
ary reports  to  a  small  fraction  of 
their  former  length. 
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Ridiculous  as  the  thing  may  appear, 
this  is  really  the  only  tangible  piece 
of  evidence  which  is  ever  offered  for 
the  startling  proposition  that  the 
House  of  Commons  has  "  fallen  into 
public  contempt."  These  are  the 
actual  limits  of  the  argumentative 
foundation  which  has  been  made  to 
bear  so  vast  a  superstructural  conclu- 
sion. Of  course,  however,  if  our 
serious  student  of  politics  studies 
other  things  besides,  and  in  particular 
if  he  keeps  an  open  eye  upon  the 
subjects  which  interest  his  less  serious 
fellow-man,  he  will  soon  enough  per- 
ceive the  conclusion  upon  which  the 
conductors  of  the  penny  press  have 
acted  in  their  capacity  of  news-purveyors 
to  the  immensely  increased  and  ever- 
increasing  public  for  whom  newspapers 
have  nowadays  to  provide  ;  and  that 
this  conclusion  is  not  that  the  average 
newspaper  reader  loves  the  House  of 
Commons  less  but  that  he  loves  handi- 
caps more.  The  immense  dispropor- 
tion, in  all  countries  in  the  world, 
between  the  number  of  people  who 
wish  to  be  amused  and  those  who  wish 
to  inform  themselves  appears  not  to 
have  occurred  to  these  gloomy  minds  : 
neither,  apparently,  has  the  fact  that 
a  newspaper  which  wishes  to  outstrip 
the  circulation  of  its  rivals  must  give 
considerable  attention  to  the  question 
of  what  will  interest  the  greatest 
number  of  people.  That  Parliament 
should  not  be  able  to  compete  with 
other  scenes  of  popular  entertain- 
ment is  hardly  a  cause  for  despairing 
of  its  future :  not  at  least  so  long  as, 
for  instance,  the  exposition  of  "  divine 
philosophy"  to  the  public  fails  to 
found  anything  like  the  fortunes  that 
are  to  be  made  by  the  composition  of 
opera  bouffe.  Mr.  Gilbert's  will 
always  be  a  more  popular  name  than 
Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's ;  and  it  is  not 
merely  because  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison 
has  contested  Mr.  Spencer's  claims 
to  originality,  that  the  number  of 
people  who  have  been  to  see  Patience 
or  H.M.S.  Pinafore  so  far  exceeds  the 
number  of  those  who  have  read  First 
Principles  or  Social  Statics.  Yet  we 


do  not  jump  from  this  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  study  of  sociology  is 
"  falling  into  contempt." 

'No :  we  need  not  trouble  ourselves 
just  at  present  with  the  disturb- 
ing imagination  that  the  English 
people  have  got  to  regard  their  House 
of  Commons  and  Parliamentary  go- 
vernment as  Mr.  William  Nye  (and 
he  but  for  one  brief  moment  of  de- 
spondency) regarded  civilisation  and 
"  the  Caucasian."  To  the  average 
Englishman  we  may  be  very  sure  that 
the  House  of  Commons  is  not  "  a 
failure,"  nor  Parliamentary  govern- 
ment "  played  out."  Not  only  does 
he  not  think  this,  but  he  would  stare 
if  you  asked  him  whether  the  idea 
had  ever  occurred  to  him.  He 
listens — or  more  likely  he  does  not 
listen — to  the  talk  about  obstruc- 
tion and  deadlock,  as  he  would  listen 
— or  more  likely  would  not  listen — 
to  the  disquisitions  of  currency-doctors 
on  bimetallism.  But  he  no  more 
believes  that  anything  dreadful  is 
happening  or  going  to  happen  to  the 
House  of  Commons  and  Parliamentary 
government  than  he  believes  that  the 
Bank  of  England  will  refuse  to  honour 
its  notes  or  that  English  credit  is 
about  to  sink  in  the  market  of  the 
world  from  three-and-a-half  to  ten 
per  cent. 

Leaving  aside,  then,  the  public  repute 
of  the  House  of  Commons  as  a  thing  not 
so  lightly  shaken  as  we  are  apparently 
expected  to  believe,  we  may  go  straight 
to  the  actual  facts  of  the  case.  And 
the  question  will  then  assume  the 
following  form.  If  Englishmen  in 
general  still  believe  in  the  vigour  and 
vitality  of  their  great  representative 
assembly,  are  they  justified  in  doing 
so  1  If  they  regard  the  undeniable 
maladies  from  which  it  is  suffering, 
not  as  mortal  diseases,  but  as  mere 
ailments  which  it  can  and  will  throw 
off,  are  they  right  in  so  regarding 
them1?  Are  they  rightly  convinced 
that  the  House  of  Commons  is  not 
really  declining  either  in  general  in- 
tellectual ability  or  in  those  moral 
qualities  which  must  accompany  intel- 
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lectual  ability  ;  in  a  deliberative  as- 
sembly if  its  decisions  are  to  command 
respect ;  or,  lastly,  in  that  practical 
capacity  for  business  which  after  all 
is  nothing  more  than  a  certain  com- 
bination and  apportionment  of  intel- 
lectual and  moral  gifts  ? 

The  last,  of  course,  is  by  far  the 
most  important  consideration  of  the 
three  ;  but  it  is  so  intimately  depend- 
ent on  the  other  two  that  it  cannot 
profitably  be  dealt  with  until  they 
have  been  disposed  of.  Moreover,  it 
is  a  matter  upon  which,  if  it  were 
dealt  with  alone,  a  reader  might  per- 
haps be  disposed  to  resent  instruction. 
The  shortcomings  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  the  article  of  legislation 
are  well  known  to  everybody ;  and 
nearly  everybody  has  his  own  expla- 
nation of  it.  The  intellectual  and 
moral  defects  to  which  the  failure 
may  be  attributed  (in  so  far  as  it  is 
due  to  internal  causes,  or  supposing 
it  to  be  due  to  them  at  all)  are  not  to 
be  gathered,  or  not  at  any  rate  with 
the  same  completeness,  from  observa- 
tion ab  extra  as  is  the  fact  of  the 
failure  itself ;  and  on  this  point  there- 
fore the  impressions  of  an  habitual 
attendant  at  Parliamentary  proceed- 
ings— an  attendant  more  regular  and 
attentive  as  a  matter  of  duty  than  he 
would  ever  be  from  choice,  and  on 
that  account  the  less  likely  to  be  an 
unduly  partial  witness — may  not  per- 
haps be  unacceptable. 

The  intellectual  calibre  of  a  deli- 
berative assembly  may,  as  a  rule,  be 
roughly  gauged  by  the  average  stand- 
ard of  its  oratory,  just,  and  in  the 
same  rough  fashion,  as  its  moral  ethos 
may  be  tested  by  its  manners.  Among 
individuals,  of  course,  the  minor 
morals  are  no  more  decisive  of  the 
major  than  tongue-skill  is  a  certain 
index  to  brain-power.  But  among 
bodies  of  men  where  the  primd  facie 
presumption  of  mental  capacity  from 
effective  speech,  and  of  right  feeling 
from  propriety  of  demeanour,  gathers 
strength  by  recurrence,  the  case  is 
somewhat  different.  Our  own  people, 
at  any  rate,  would  be  hard  of  per- 


suasion that  high  debating  ability — 
especially  of  the  practical  sort  that 
alone  satisfies  the  judgment  of  Eng- 
lishmen— is  likely  to  coexist  with  un- 
wisdom of  conduct ;  nor,  conversely, 
would  they  readily  believe  in  the  per- 
sistence of  the  pristine  moral  virtues 
of  an  assembly  which  showed  a  pro- 
gressive decline  in  the  standard  of  its 
manners.  It  cannot  be  denied,  there- 
fore, that,  if  the  more  hostile  critics  of 
the  existing  House  of  Commons  could 
fully  establish  -their  charges  against 
it,  its  national  reputation  would  be  in 
a  bad  way.  For  its  supposed  intel- 
lectual inferiority  to  the  Parliaments 
of  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  is  not  a 
more  constant  subject  of  lamentation 
than  is  the  alleged  debasement  of  its 
manners  :  while  the  latter  is  probably 
the  most  widely  and  unreservedly 
believed  of  any  of  the  charges  brought 
against  the  House  of  Commons.  One 
thing  which  procures  it  so  ready  an 
acceptance  is  the  facility  with  which 
it  can  be  confused  with  another  charge 
of  a  totally  distinct  kind,  and  thus 
supported  by  evidence  which  is  really 
applicable  to  the  latter  alone.  "  Scenes 
in  the  House,"  its  censors  remind  us, 
are  of  almost  daily  occurrence ;  and 
the  newspapers  which  cut  short  their 
reports  of  the  debates,  take  care 
enough  to  let  their  readers  have  as 
full  and  highly-coloured  accounts  of 
these  "  scenes "  as  can  be  provided 
for  them.  Yet  though  the  incidents 
described  by  this  name  do  occasionally 
arise  out  of,  and  yet  more  frequently 
lead  to,  outbreaks  of  ill-temper  or 
ill-manners,  they  have  no  necessary 
connection  with  them  whatever.  Dis- 
cipline is  one  thing  and  courtesy  is 
another ;  respect  for  the  authority  of 
a  superior  is  something  quite  different 
from  urbanity  and  mutual  forbearance 
among  equals  ;  and  these  "scenes"  are, 
in  much  the  great  majority  of  cases,  the 
result  of  some  open  or  covert  attempt 
on  the  part  of  a  certain  confederacy  in 
the  House  to  bring  its  rules  to  nought. 
That  such  attempts  should  be  system- 
atically prosecuted  may  be,  and  is,  a 
most  lamentable  fact.  In  so  far  as 
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they  succeed  they  tend,  of  course,  to 
impair  the  dignity  of  the  House  and 
detract  from  its  public  estimation,  and, 
also  of  course,  to  provoke  those  breaches 
of  good  manners  which  irregular  be- 
haviour and  the  irritation  begotten  by 
it  are  always  apt  to  bring  about.  But 
it  is  mere  confusion  of  ideas  to  treat 
the  two  subjects  of  Parliamentary 
order  and  Parliamentary  manners  as 
if,  instead  of  being  only  accidentally 
connected,  they  were  in  fact  identical. 
Their  essential  separability  may  be 
shown  in  a  twofold  way.  It  is  quite 
possible,  though  of  course  not  abso- 
lutely easy,  to  be  unmannerly  without 
being  disorderly,  and  conversely,  it  is 
not  only  possible,  but  with  a  little  prac- 
tice and  good-  or  rather  ill-will ,  easy  to 
be  a  systematic  offender  against  rules 
of  Parliamentary  order  while  observ- 
ing the  most  rigid  respect  for  those  of 
politeness.  Indeed  the  latter  combi- 
nation is  sometimes  effected  uninten- 
tionally and  in  the  most  perfect  good 
faith.  The  leader  of  the  Irish  party, 
and  the  inventor  of  the  "  policy  of 
exasperation,"  is  not  less  uniformly 
courteous  nor  more  habitually  dis- 
orderly than  the  highly  respected 
member  for  North  Warwickshire.  Mr. 
Newdegate  is  seldom  on  his  legs  for 
more  than  a  few  minutes  without  com- 
pelling the  Speaker,  by  some  irregu- 
larity of  remark  or  reference,  to  assume 
the  same  attitude.  Called  to  order,  he 
bows  with  the  profoundest  respect  to 
the  ruling  of  the  Chair,  and  proceeds 
solemnly  to  pursue  the  inhibited  line 
of  observation.  Again  called  to  order, 
he  is  again  deferential  and  again  dis- 
obedient ;  until  at  last,  when  the 
Speaker's  patience  is  getting  ex- 
hausted and  his  tones  become  graver 
and  more  severe,  Mr.  Newdegate,  with 
the  magnanimous  air  of  one  who  would 
rather  waive  an  undoubted  right  than 
bring  himself  into  collision  with  wrong- 
headed  authority,  resumes  his  seat. 
Yet  in  all  this  Mr.  Newdegate  has 
sinned  not  against  good  manners  nor 
attacked  any  one  offensively.  Never- 
theless the  incident  will  be  duly 
honoured  with  leaded  type  in  the 


next  day's  newspaper  report,  and  if  it 
does  not  exactly  receive  the  heading,  it 
will  undoubtedly  in  the  cursory  read- 
er's mind  be  added  to  the  list,  of 
"Scenes  in  the  House  of  Commons." 
There  is,  perhaps,  no  other  member 
so  innocently  irregular  as  Mr.  New- 
degate  ;  but  there  are  plenty  of  others 
as  maliciously  irregular  as  Mr.  Parnell, 
and  latterly,  indeed,  there  have  been 
many  of  his  party  much  more  so,  since 
its  leader  has  of  late  withdrawn  him- 
self in  a  great  measure  from  the  work 
of  skirmishing,  which  he  now  leaves  to 
his  followers.  Yet  many  of  these 
display  much  of  the  tact  of  their  chief 
in  avoiding  outward  offence.  It  is 
sometimes  said  or  hinted  that  the 
very  presence  of  a  party  in  the  House 
of  Commons  pledged  to  abuse  its  rules, 
to  the  destruction  of  its  credit,  is  in 
itself  a  sign  of  the  deterioration  of 
Parliamentary  manners.  But  to  talk 
in  this  fashion  appears  to  me  to  be 
merely  misusing  language.  Civil  war 
operates  as  a  necessary  suspension  of 
all  the  comities  of  peace,  and  it  would 
be  absurd  to  complain  of  its  natural 
incidents  in  terms  appropriate  to  mere 
offences  against  good  taste.  Rebels 
may  be  condemned  as  foolish  or  de- 
nounced as  wicked,  btit  we  do  not 
usually  waste  words  in  complaining  of 
their  want  of  courtesy  towards  the 
Government  or  the  society  they  are 
seeking  to  subvert ;  and  whatever 
Englishmen  may  think  of  the  folly 
and  wickedness  of  attacking  the  Act 
of  Union  through  the  reputation  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  to  complain 
of  the  demoralisation  of  Parliamentary 
manners  which  results  from  such 
action,  savours  surely  something  too 
much  of  the  superfine  gentleman  who 
irritated  the  wearied  Hotspur.  And 
the  verbal  excesses  of  the  two  or  three 
Irish  members  (there  are  no  more) 
who  habitually  indulge  in  them  for 
purposes  of  provocation  are  open  to 
the  same  qualifying  remark.  They 
are  the  incidents  of  a  warfare  waged 
by  a  party  who  are  unwilling  and  con- 
strained members  of  the  House  in 
which  they  sit,  and  whose  conduct, 
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whatever  else  we  may  say  of  it,  can- 
not reasonably  be  cited  as  typical  or 
even  in  any  sense  fairly  illustrative 
of  the  general  behaviour  of  the 
assembly. 

Has  this  behaviour  really  changed 
for  the  worse  1  Eliminate  the  two  or 
three  Irish  Irreconcilables  aforesaid, 
as  the  whole  party  would  like  us  to 
eliminate  them  (on  their  own  terms) 
from  the  House  itself,  and  is  it  true 
that  its  standard  of  manners  has  de- 
clined ?  That  the  rules  of  courtesy 
which  prevail  among  well-bred  people 
in  private  life  are  frequently  broken 
in  the  House  of  Commons  is  of  course 
undeniable  ;  but  one  would  like  to  see 
the  legislative  assembly  in  which  they 
are  not.  There  is  a  tendency,  it  seems 
to  me,  to  try  our  own  assembly  in  this 
matter  by  tests  which  we  should  never 
think  of  applying  to  any  other — the 
French  Chamber  for  instance,  or  the 
American  House  of  Representatives. 
It  will  not  do  to  forget,  what  too  many 
of  its  superfine  critics  too  often  fail  to 
remember,  that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons is  only  figuratively  "  the  plea- 
santest  club  in  London,"  and  must  not 
be  subjected  to  the  same  rigorous 
rules  with  regard  to  the  mutual 
demeanour  of  its  members  as  would 
be  proper  to  apply  to  it  if  it  were  a 
club  in  fact  instead  of  in  figure.  It 
is  not  a  mere  gathering  of  gentlemen 
met  together  for  purposes  of  agreeable 
and  refining  social  intercourse,  but  a 
body  of,  for  the  most  part,  busy  and, 
indeed,  overworked  men  assembled  for 
the  transaction,  under  all  sorts  of 
distracting  and  disturbing  influences, 
of  serious  work,  and,  incidentally 
thereto,  for  the  discussion  of  questions 
which,  in  proportion  to  the  seriousness 
with  which  they  are  regarded  and 
treated,  excite  the  keenest  dissensions 
that  exist  nowadays  among  civilised 
men.  Such  an  assembly  cannot  be 
expected  to  conform  its  behaviour  to 
the  jus  et  norma  of  those  who  regard 
it  from  the  point  of  view,  not  of  the 
philosopher,  who,  though  he  does  not 
share,  can  comprehend  and  allow  for 
the  excitements  inseparable  from  the 
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life  of  action,  but  of  the  trifler,  who 
is  only  scandalised,  because   he   is   a 
trifler,    by    the     rubs    and    jostlings 
among  which  all  the  real  work  of  the 
world  must  necessarily  be  done.     It  is 
essential,    in   short,    that    we    should 
judge  the  manners   of    the   House   of 
Commons,   not    by  reference    to    any 
ideal   standard,  prescribed,  as  it  pro- 
bably would  be,   by  those  who   have 
the  best  right  to  a  voice  on  such  a 
question,   but   by  appeal   to   its  "own 
past     history    and    to    contemporary 
evidence  as  to  the  estimation  in  which 
it  was  in  former  periods  held.     And 
the  first  results  of  such  an  appeal  will 
certainly  not  be  found  too  discourag- 
ing.    The  diaries  of    Greville  and  of 
Macaulay    contain    comfort    for    the 
most  desponding :  a  score  of  passages 
in  past  records  of  the  same  character 
might  be  cited  to  prove  that  one  of 
the  maladies  from  which  the  House  of 
Commons  is  now  supposed  to  be  suf- 
fering    must    kill    its    victims    very 
slowly  indeed.     It  is  much  more  than 
a  generation  since  the  outside  critic  of 
men  and  manners  in  Parliament  found 
that  both  the  one  and  the  other  were 
going  steadily  from  bad  to  worse.     It 
is   characteristic  of  the  outside  critic 
at  all  periods  to  find  this ;  and  now- 
adays when  the  outside  critic  has  mul- 
tiplied twenty-fold,  and  his  means  of 
utterance   fifty-fold,    it    is    inevitable 
that   the   popularisation    of    his    dis- 
coveries should  have  increased  a  thou- 
sand-fold.      People      are     not     more 
strongly  convinced  in  these  days  than 
they  were  in  Greville's  or  in  Macau- 
lay's  day  that  the  House  of  Commons 
is  going  to  the  dogs ;  the  only  differ- 
ence is  that  the  number  of  people  who 
have   convinced   themselves    of    it   is 
somewhat  larger,  and   the  number  of 
those   among   whom   they   have    suc- 
ceeded in  propagating  the  same  con- 
viction upon   insufficient   evidence   is 
very  much  larger  indeed. 

The  way  in  which  the  opinion  arises, 
and  the  process  by  which  it  is  dissemi- 
nated, is  in  each  case,  however,  the 
same.  The  House  is  criticised  either 
by  those  who  have  no  practical  know- 
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ledge    of    Parliamentary   proceedings, 
and    simply  derive    their    notions    of 
them  from  the  sensation-mongery  of 
newspaper  reports,  or  by  those  political 
partisans    who   will  always   find    the 
manners    of   the  House  degenerating 
whenever    their    adversaries    are    in 
power.      Neither  class  of    critics  can 
survive  the  ordeal  of    a  demand  for 
chapter  and   verse.     They  are  ready 
enough  in  the  enumeration  of  scenes, 
but   since    any    irregular   proceediogs 
go  as  a  matter  of  course  to  swell  the 
catalogue    of    scenes,  and    since  irre- 
gularity— -as  has  been  pointed    out — 
may  be  a  totally  distinct  thing  from 
ill-manners,    this     is     obviously    not 
enough.     We  must  not    only  hear  of 
the      scenes  ;      we      ought     to     exa- 
mine specimens   of  the  dialogue ;  and 
here   it    is   that    the    accuser   invari- 
ably runs  short  of  evidence.   "  Words 
of  heat "  have  been  as  common  in  all 
conscience  during  the  present  Parlia- 
ment as  in  any  of  those  which  have 
supplied    precedent    for    Sir    Thomas 
May,   but    (always   with  the   two  or 
three  exceptions  as  aforesaid)  the  lapses 
into  un-Parliamentary    language   will 
not  on  examination  prove  to  have  been 
any  more  frequent  than,  if  so  frequent 
as,  they  were  wont  to  be  in  times  of 
less   political    excitement    than    ours. 
This  it  may  be  said  is  a  rough  test  to 
apply,  and   it   must,   of  course,  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  sieve  of  the  Speaker's 
moderatory  jurisdiction    is    not  (and, 
perhaps,  should  not  be)  fine  enough  to 
catch  all  words  or  acts  of  discourtesy 
which  yet    are    unbecoming  to  those 
who  utter  or  commit  them.     But  the 
test  is  a  sound  one  so  far  as  it  goes, 
and  if  we  are  not  to  decide  the  point 
by  numerical  comparison  of   reproofs 
from  the  Chair,  the  burden  surely  lies 
upon   those    who    allege    the   modern 
demoralisation  of  Parliamentary  man- 
ners to  support  their  case  by  a  citation 
of  such  rude  utterances  as  may  have 
escaped  the  notice,  or  been  beyond  the 
disciplinary  powers,    of  the   Speaker. 
And  it  would  go  hard,  I  think,  if  any 
ordinarily  careful  student  of  Hansard 
could  not  match  if  not  cap  them,  sally 


for  sally,  out  of  his  own  spicilegium  of 
Parliamentary  amenities  as  gathered 
from  the  records  of  the  last  thirty  or 
forty  years. 

It  may  be  said,  of  course,  that 
manners  are  not  a  mere  question  of 
language — at  least  of  articulate  lan- 
guage ;  and  I  have  heard  it  complained 
that  eminent  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons — its  most  eminent  member 
in  particular — are  no  longer  listened 
to  with  the  same  respect  as  was  for- 
merly shown  to  them.  Was  any 
English  Prime  Minister,  it  is  some- 
times asked,  to  say  nothing  of  one  so 
venerable  for  his  age,  genius,  and 
public  services  as  Mr.  Gladstone, 
ever  exposed  to  so  much  unmannerly 
interruption  as  he?  And  as  most  of 
those  who  ask  the  question  are  of 
opinion  that  there  never  has  been  an 
English  Minister  of  genius  and  public 
services  equal  to  Mr.  Gladstone's,  com- 
parison is,  of  course,  difficult.  But  one 
or  two  things  may  a,t  least  be  said  in 
correction  of  popular  impressions  on 
that  matter.  In  the  first  place  it  must 
be  remembered  that  distinguished 
Ministers  have  always  had  to  reckon 
with  their  share  of  this  treatment  in 
exact  proportion  to  the  extent  of  their 
interposition  in  the  less  ceremonious 
kind  of  debate,  and  that  no  Prime 
Minister  before  Mr.  Gladstone  has 
ever  interposed  to  anything  like  the 
same  extent  in  debate  of  this  order. 
The  noble  lord  or  right  honourable 
gentleman  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment was  in  former  days  wont  to 
reserve  himself  for  full-dress  discus- 
sions, when  he  was  listened  to  with 
as  much  but  not  with  more  respect, 
and  certainly  in  less  profound  silence 
than  is  Mr.  Gladstone  when  he  rises 
to  address  the  House.  In  the  mere 
matter  of  pertinacious  questioning,  the 
main  novelty  to  be  found,  I  think,  is 
not  in  the  character  of  the  interroga- 
tions, or  the  spirit  of  the  interrogators, 
but  in  the  temperament  of  the  inter- 
rogated. At  any  time  within  modern 
memory  there  have  been  men  in  Par- 
liament who  would  have  been  only  too 
glad  to  "draw"  a  Prime  Minister  if 
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he  would  allow  himself  to  be  drawn. 
Mr.  Darby  Griffith  was  perpetually 
but  ineffectually  attempting  to  draw 
Lord  Palmerston,  but  Lord  Palmerston, 
and  Mr.  Disraeli  after  him,  usually 
succeeded  in  turning  the  laugh  against 
their  would-be  persecutors.  The  ex- 
treme earnestness  of  mind  which  for- 
bids Mr.  Gladstone  to  resort  to  these 
tactics  except  on  very  rare  occasions 
is,  of  course,  one  main  source  of  his 
influence  ;  and  he  must  accept  its  dis- 
advantages also.  But  even  those  very 
interruptions  which  so  much  scandalise 
the  Prime  Minister's  admirers  out  of 
doors  are  not  felt  as  nearly  so  shocking 
by  his  supporters  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. They  are  very  sensible  that 
their  leader  usually  gives  the  inter- 
rupters as  good  as  they  bring,  and  they 
naturally  take  a  certain  pride  in  the 
wonderful  alertness  and  agility  of 
intellect  which  he  displays  in  meeting 
them.  As  to  Mr.  Gladstone  himself, 
a  great  orator,  who  with  all  the  orator's 
instincts  yet  notoriously  prefers  to  spoil 
the  best  balanced  period  in  the  most 
important  speech  rather  than  pass  un- 
noticed the  most  irrelevant  of  ejacula- 
tions from  the  most  insignificant  of 
ejaculators,  may  easily  be  too  much 
pitied  for  his  exposure  to  interruptions. 
The  whole  matter  in  short  is  one  on 
which  those  whose  impressions  are 
gathered  from  newspaper  reports,  and 
remain  uncorrected  by  consultation 
with  eye-witnesses  are  likely  to  go 
much  astray. 

The  maintenance  by  the  House  of 
Commons  of  its  standard  of  intel- 
lectual ability  is  of  course  more  dif- 
ficult to  prove.  On  that  point,  in 
view  of  the  repeated  failures  of  its 
legislative  machinery,  appearances  are 
more  strongly  against  it ;  and  it  will 
not  be  probably  until  after  a  more 
thorough  reform  of  its  system  of  pro- 
cedure that  one  will  be  able  to  appor- 
tion the  blame  of  these  failures  with 
any  approach  to  exactitude  between 
the  workmen  and  their  tools.  But 
even  at  present  it  is  possible  to  point 
out  a  prime  fallacy  in  the  method  by 
which  the  intellectual  degeneracy  of 


the  existing  House  of  Commons  is 
usually  sought  to  be  demonstrated. 
Sometimes  a  comparison  is  drawn 
between  the  debates  in  the  Lower 
House  on  some  important  subject  of 
legislation  and  the  discussion  of  the 
same  subject  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
At  another  time  the  evidence  of 
the  back  volumes  of  Hansard  is  prayed 
in  aid,  and  we  are  bidden  to  note  to 
our  shame  with  how  much  more  force, 
brevity  and  pertinence  motions  of  "cen- 
sure, and  other  such  great  matters, 
were  wont  to  be  discussed  by  the 
Commons  of  five-and-twenty  or  thirty 
years  ago  than  by  their  successors  of 
to-day.  For  my  own  part,  I  believe 
that  the  latter  of  the  two  comparisons 
is  a  far  less  formidable  one  for  the 
present  House  of  Commons  to  have  to 
meet  than  the  former ;  but  both,  in  so 
far  at  least  as  they  pretend  to  effect 
an  admeasurement  of  the  average  intel- 
lectual ability  of  the  Lower  and  the 
Upper  House,  or  the  present  House  of 
Commons  and  past  ones,  are,  it  ap- 
pears to  me,  equally  fallacious.  For 
what  is  meant  by  the  average  intel- 
lectual ability,  as  evidenced  in  their 
powers  of  speech,  of  any  assembly  of 
men — be  it  a  Parliament  of  English- 
men or  a  council  of  Red  Indians — and 
how  is  it  to  be  ascertained  ]  Surely 
in  the  same  way  as  any  other  average 
— namely,  by  ascertaining  the  speech- 
making  power,  and  to  that  extent  the 
intellectual  capacity,  of  each  individual 
member,  and  after  determining  upon 
some  quantitative  expression  of  it, 
proceeding  to  divide  the  sum.  of  the 
individual  values  by  the  number  of 
the  individuals.  To  apply  any  such 
process  in  actual  fact  to  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament  would  of  course 
be  impracticable ;  and  even  if  not,  the 
experiment  would  be  one  of  too  ter- 
rible a  nature  to  attempt ;  but  it  must 
be  at  least  stipulated  that  if  the  com- 
parison is  not  founded  upon  an  ex- 
haustive ascertainment  of  individual 
capacities,  the  number  of  individuals 
selected  from  each  House  should  for 
comparison  be  equal.  This  condition, 
however,  it  will  at  once  occur  to  every 
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one,  is  altogether  set  at  nought  in  the 
comparison  between  the  House  of 
Commons  and  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  in  a  material,  though  not  an 
equal,  degree  in  the  comparison  be- 
tween the  present  House  of  Commons 
and  its  predecessors.  In  other  words, 
to  confine  myself  for  a  moment  to  the 
former  comparison,  an  assembly  in 
which,  partly  by  consent  and  partly 
by  constraint,  the  speaking  is  confined 
to  a  score  or  so  of  picked  speakers,  is 
compared  with  an  assembly  in  which 
practically  anybody  may  and  does 
speak  who  chooses,  and  in  which  the 
number  of  those  who  do  choose  is 
perhaps  five  or  six  times  as  large  as 
that  of  those  who  are  permitted  to 
display  their  oratorical  powers  in  the 
former  case.  To  expect  the  latter 
assembly  to  cut  as  good  a  figure  in 
the  matter  of  "public  form"  is, 
under  the  circumstances,  manifestly 
unfair. 

It  is  easy  indeed  in  all  ways  to 
understand  how  the  belief  in  the 
great  superiority  of  the  Upper  to  the 
Lower  House  considered  as  debating 
bodies — a  belief  which,  if  twenty  or 
five-and-twenty  men  could  be  deemed 
to  constitute  a  sufficient  Chamber  of 
Legislature,  would  be  a  true  one — has 
naturally  developed  itself  out  of  the 
difference  between  their  respective 
modes  of  doing  business.  The  very 
atmosphere  of  the  Upper  House 
contrasts  favourably  with  that  of  the 
Lower.  There  is  more  of  at  least  the 
appearance  of  deliberation  in  their 
lordships'  bearing,  and  when  the 
gravity  of  the  matter  in  hand  is  such 
as  to  regularise  a  little  that  somewhat 
excessive  informality  of  procedure 
which  has  caused  the  House  to  be  not 
inaptly  described  on  one  of  its  ordi- 
nary nights  as  a  "  dignified  free-and- 
easy,"  there  is  altogether  more  of  the 
judicial  and  less  of  the  polemical  air 
about  the  whole  scene.  The  Peers 
seem,  as  of  course  they  should  seem,  to 
be  sitting  as  a  Court  of  Appeal  to  re- 
view the  decisions  of  the  Lower  House, 
and  it  is  only  fair  to  that  House  to  add 
that  the  Peers  enjoy  all  the  advan- 


tages of  appellate  judges  in  having  the 
arguments,  judgment,  and  ratio  deci- 
dendi  fully  before  them  from  the 
Court  below.  The  quietude  of  the 
place,  moreover,  tends  greatly  to  sus- 
tain the  illusion.  If  a  Queen's 
Counsel's  clerk  were  to  fall  asleep 
during  the  hearing  of  an  appeal  case 
and  not  to  wake  till  the  House  had 
converted  itself  from  a  tribunal  into 
a  senate,  he  might  easily  believe  that 
the  subdued  tones  sounding  in  his  ear 
were  still  those  of  his  learned  master 
calmly  and  persuasively  inviting  a 
silent  quartette  of  law  lords  to 
reverse  a  judgment  of  the  inter- 
mediate Court  of  Appeal.  Very  dif- 
ferent of  course  would  have  been  his 
sensations  if  he  could  have  been  trans- 
ported during  his  slumbers  across  the 
Central  Lobby,  deposited  under  the 
gallery  of  the  House  of  Commons  in 
the  middle  of  a  great  debate,  and 
there  awakened.  No  one  could  mis- 
take that  for  the  interior  of  a  court 
of  justice,  even  though  Mr.  Bradlaugh 
should  but  recently  have  been  heard 
in  support  of  his  claims  at  its  Bar. 
Its  atmosphere,  doubtless,  is  full  of 
inspiration  for  the  orator,  and  the 
stormy  cheers  which  are  tossed  from 
side  to  side  of  the  House  when  some 
great  speaker  is  addressing  it  can 
kindle  a  fire  of  eloquence  which  would 
find  it  difficult  indeed  to  sustain  itself 
in  the  Upper  Chamber.  But  a  skilful 
debater  among  the  Peers  has  his  own 
great  advantages  also.  The  very 
equable,  if  low,  temperature  of  his  au- 
dience in  itself  becomes  a  source  of 
strength.  He  knows  that  he  cannot 
rouse  them,  but  he  knows  also  that 
there  is  less  chance  of  his  boring  them, 
or  at  any  rate  of  their  resenting  it  if 
he  does.  And  these  are  just  the  kind 
of  hearers  who  render  a  speaker  inde- 
pendent of  all  merely  popular  topics 
of  discourse  and  encourage  him  to 
venture  upon  a  broader,  a  more  states- 
manlike, one  may  even  say  a  more 
philosophical,  treatment  of  the  political 
questions  with  which  he  has  to  deal. 
No  wonder,  therefore,  that  the 
speeches  of  certain  eminent  peers  read 
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excellently  well  in  the  newspaper 
reports  of  the  following  day,  and  that 
their  readers,  wearied  to  death  pro- 
bably by  days  or  weeks  of  speech- 
making  on  the  same  subject  in  the 
House  of  Commons  - —  speech-making 
of  which,  as  often  happens,  the 
memory  perversely  persists  in  retain- 
ing only  the  poorest  specimens — 
should  contrast  the  oratory  of  the 
Lower  House  too  unfavourably  for 
justice  with  that  of  the  Upper.  Too 
unfavourably,  I  mean,  if  the  two 
Houses  are  to  be  taken  in  the  lump  ; 
for  how  many,  after  all,  are  the  usual 
performers  among  the  Peers  1  Three 
or  four  Ministers  on  one  side,  three  or 
four  ex-Ministers  on  the  other,  here 
and  there  a  high-and-dry  Ministerialist 
like  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  a  stray 
bishop  or  two,  a  rising  young  Liberal 
peer  like  Lord  Rosebery,  a  ditto  ditto 
Conservative  like  Lord  Dunraveu,  and 
that  is  all.  Rising  talent  is,  if  not 
extremely  scarce  in  the  Upper  House, 
at  any  rate  repressed  with  extreme 
rigour.  It  is  not  encouraged  for  the 
best  of  all  reasons,  namely,  that  too 
great  a  supply  of  it  would  affect  the 
traditional  arrangements  with  regard 
to  the  dinner  hour. 

It  may  be  said,  perhaps,  that  it 
makes  no  difference  whether  the 
standard  of  ability  in  the  House  of 
Commons  is  naturally  low,  or  whether 
it  is  artificially  lowered  by  the  undue 
obtrusion  of  ambitious  mediocrity, 
and  that  if  it  be  really  the  fact  that 
a  dozen  men  now  aim  at  political 
distinction  for  one  who  did  so 
formerly,  a  House  which  cannot,  or 
will  not,  do  its  own  "  selection  "  and 
its  own  repression  has  for  practical 
purposes  degenerated.  But  this  it 
seems  to  me  is  a  mistaken  view.  It 
is  very  material  to  the  question  of 
remedy  whether  this,  like  other  short- 
comings of  the  House,  is  due  to  faults 
of  system  or  faults  of  composition.  We 
•want  to  know  whether  the  inefficiency 
is  absolute,  or  whether  and  to  what 
extent  it  is  relative  ;  whether,  in  other 
words,  it  is  to  be  compared  to  the 


inefficiency    of     the    hundred     horse- 
power engine  with  its  valves  leaking, 
or  to  the  inefficiency  of  the  fifty  horse- 
power engine  set  to  do  the  work  of  a 
hundred  horses.     It  would  be  a  gain 
of  no  slight  importance  to  be  able  to 
satisfy  one's  self  that  the  failure  of  the 
House  of  Commons  to  accomplish  the 
task  which  it  sets  itself  is  wholly,  or 
almost  wholly,  due  to  the  latter  cause — 
that  the  machine  is  for  all  reasonable 
purposes  as  effective  as  ever,  but  that 
the    weight  of  material    which   it    is 
nowadays   called    upon  to    deal   with 
has    simply   accumulated  in    hopeless 
excess  of  its  mechanical   power.     For, 
while  absolute  inefficiency  caused  by 
internal    derangement    of    machinery 
may   or   may    not  be   remediable,  we 
can    and    must    remedy   relative    in- 
efficiency    by    readjusting    work     to 
strength.     The  most  comfortable  con- 
clusion is  not  always  the  safest,  but  it 
is  in  this  case,  I  think,  the  one  which 
those  who   know  the   House  of  Com- 
mons  best    will    be    the    readiest   to 
adopt.     There  is  an  amount  of  admin- 
istrative   capacity,     debating    ability, 
and  general   political  intelligence   de- 
voted daily  and  nightly  in  the  form  of 
real  hard  work   to  the  business  of  the 
country,  which  would  suffice  for  the 
accomplishment  of  all  that  any  Legis 
lature  of  mortal  men  should  attempt. 
And    yet    I    venture    to    affirm,  that 
even  if  all  the  time  that  is  now  actu- 
ally wasted — much  less  in  reality  than 
is   imagined — on   frivolous   interroga- 
tories,   Irish    rows,    unnecessary    and 
unnecessarily  prolonged  debates,  were 
saved,  it  would  not  suffice,   nor  nearly 
suffice,  for  the  consideration  of  all  our 
urgent   matters    of    domestic    policy, 
cumulated  as  they  are  by  the  unending 
stream  of  foreign  and    colonial  ques- 
tions   which    the     telegraph     brings 
thronging  daily  to  the  doors  of  the 
House.     The  remedy — devolution  on  a 
larger    scale — is  obvious.     How  long 
will  it  be  before  we  apply  it  ? 

H.  D.  T. 
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"  For  every  man  hath  a  talent  if  he  do  but  find  it."  —  JOHN  LOCKE. 


CHAPTER  I. 

WHEN  Lord  Borroughdale  of  Bor- 
roughdale  in  the  peerage  of  Great 
Britain  first  went  to  Christ  Church 
he  speedily  acquired  the  reputation 
of  being  about  the  dullest  and  the 
most  ill-informed  young  man  in  the 
entire  university. 

Lord  Borroughdale  belonged  to  that 
fortunate  class  who  are  sometimes 
rather  vulgarly  described  as  being 
"  their  own  fathers,"  a  circumstance 
all  the  more  odd  in  this  case,  seeing 
that  this  young  man's  father  was  still 
alive  and  nourishing.  His  mother, 
Lady  Borroughdale,  however,  who 
had  been  a  very  great  heiress  and 
the  last  of  a  long  line  of  north- 
country  magnates,  was  dead,  and  her 
son  had  succeeded  to  all  her  pos- 
sessions. 

Although    the    Borroughdales    had 
always  been  great  people,  not  one  of 
them  had  ever  been  in  the  very  least 
distinguished  for  beauty,   wit,  accom- 
plishments,  or  graces  of  any  sort  or 
kind.     They  had  lived  amongst  grace, 
wit,  beauty,  all  their  lives,  yet  none  of 
those    desirable    qualities    had    ever, 
somehow,  adhered  to  any  one  of  them. 
Helena,  Marchioness  of  Borroughdale 
in  her  own  right,  had  been  by  no  means 
an  exception  to  this  rule.     When,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-four,  she  came  into 
all  her   immense    possession,  she  was 
a   round-faced,    rather    dumpy  young 
lady,  looking  a  great  deal  older  than 
she  really  was,  with  an  unfortunately 
muddy  complexion,  a  pair  of  nice  mild 
grey  eyes,  and  two  comically  fat  little 
hands,    which    waggled    about   when 
she  spoke,  and  at  other  times   stuck 
straight  from  her  person,   more   like 
objects   unskilfully  modelled  in  very 
pink  wax  than  ordinary  pieces  of  flesh 
and  blood. 


Of   course  so  great  a  matrimonial 
prize  would  have  been  in  no  lack  of 
suitors    had   her    hands   or   her   com- 
plexion been   even  ten   times   as  un- 
satisfactory   as    they   were ;    indeed, 
had  she  been  of  an  irresolute  turn  of 
mind    she    might    have    been    fairly 
puzzled  by  the  number,  variety,  and 
persistency  of   these   aspirants.     For- 
tunately,  whatever  number   of    other 
talents   they   may   have    missed,   the 
Borroughdales  have  always  had  that 
superlative    one     of     very    distinctly 
knowing  their  own  minds.     Long  be- 
fore she  attained  her  majority,  there- 
fore,   Lady   Borroughdale  had  clearly 
settled  whom  she  meant  to  marry  ;  nor 
was  it  very  long  before  she  proceeded 
to  carry  that  determination  into  effect. 
The  fortunate  individual  upon  whom 
that  choice  fell  was  a  remote  cousin 
of  her  own  upon  the  mother's  side — 
well    born,    poor,    clever,    ambitious. 
Mr.    Cosby    Yansittart    had    already 
aspired  to  sit  in  parliament,  although 
his  hopes  in  that  direction  had  up  to 
that  time  never   been   crowned  with 
success.    After  his  marriage — an  event 
which  took  place  the  same  year  that 
Lady  Borroughdale  attained  full  con- 
trol over  her  own  property — -he  quickly, 
however,  accomplished    this  end,   and 
from  that  time  forward  always  had  a 
seat  in  parliament,  and  even  several 
times   held   office,  though   never  any 
quite  equal  to  what  his  own  abilities 
and   the  large  amount  of   territorial 
influence  he  was  able  to  wield  entitled 
him,  he  felt,  to  expect. 

Poor  Lady  Borroughdale  only  sur- 
vived this  marriage  about  three  years, 
so  that,  in  addition  to  the  regular  in- 
come, her  successor  had  the  advantage 
of  a  long  minority,  which  was  assidu- 
ously watched  over  and  nursed  by  his 
father.  Mr.  Van  sit  tart  could  not  but 
feel  severely  mortified  at  times  by  the 
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clownish  figure  cut  by  his  only  son. 
Without  undue  vanity  he  might  have 
been  pardoned  if  he  expected  the  wit 
and  graces  of  the  Vansittarts  might 
in  some  degree  overpower  or  modify 
the  surly  strength  of  the  Borrough- 
dales.  This,  however,  was  not  the 
case.  In  character,  appearance,  and 
intelligence,  or  lack  of  that  quality, 
Lord  Borroughdale  exactly  reproduced 
his  maternal  ancestors  ;  indeed  there 
were  not  wanting  people  ready  to 
declare  that  he  was  stupider  and 
clumsier  than  all  the  rest  of  them  put 
together. 

He  was  a  big,  shaggy,  thick-set 
young  man,  not  as  tall  as  he  ought,  no 
doubt,  to  have  been  for  the  breadth 
of  his  shoulders,  with  a  pair  of  honest, 
clear  grey  eyes,  a  large  mouth,  a 
clumsy  nose,  strong  chin,  and  a  fore- 
head that  would  have  seemed  better 
but  for  the  hair  which  hung  over  it  in 
a  dense  brown  thatch.  His  hands, 
too,  were  excessively  large  and  red, 
a  circumstance  which  would  have  mat- 
tered little,  no  doubt,  but  that  he 
seemed  incapable  of  forgetting  it 
himself  for  an  instant,  the  violent 
contortions  which  he  made  to  conceal 
those  unlucky  members  having  natu- 
rally the  effect  of  attracting  all  eyes 
and  attention  to  them. 

Oddly  enough,  the  companion  whom 
this  uncouth  young  nobleman  selected 
out  of  the  entire  university  to  be  his 
special  friend  and  crony  was  in  all 
repeats  the  very  antipodes  to  himself. 
Granville  Farquart,  at  twenty-three, 
might  almost  have  posed  as  a  model 
for  the  young  Antinous.  His  hair, 
his  nose,  his  figure,  his  hands  and  his 
feet,  all  alike  were  perfection,  or  as 
near  perfection  as  it  is  given  to  mere 
mortal  man  to  hope  to  attain.  He 
was  not  one  of  those  Adonises,  how- 
ever, who  rest  contentedly  upon  their 
merely  physical  advantages ;  on  the 
contrary,  his  mental  qualifications 
were,  in  many  respects,  even  more 
exceptional  still.  He  had  come  up 
to  the  university  with  a  considerable 
reputation  for  scholarship,  which, 
however,  he  had  not,  it  must  be  said, 


as  yet  set  himself  strenuously  to  main- 
tain. The  career  and  prestige  of  a 
college  don,  he  sometimes  owned  to 
his  intimates,  was  not  one  which  he 
himself  at  all  seriously  ambitioned. 

When  he  looked  forward  at  life  it 
often,  indeed,  seemed  to  Farquart  that 
to  excel  in  many  directions  was  almost 
as  bad  as  to  excel  in  none.  A  strong 
musical  capacity,  for  instance  ?  Of 
what  use,  save  amusement,  was  that 
to  a  man  who  would  never  drervm,  of 
course,  of  taking  up  anything  of  the 
sort  as  a  vocation  ?  Painting,  it  is 
true,  was  more  feasible ;  but  even 
there  there  were  drawbacks,  and  he 
was  not  at  all  clear  that  even  its  un- 
doubted prizes  and  immunities  quite 
made  up  for  them.  At  present,  at 
any  rate,  he  was  merely  keeping  his 
hand  in  in  this  direction  by  sketches 
and  studies  which  might  or  might  not 
come  in  handily  hereafter.  Litera- 
ture 1  Well  yes ;  there,  he  owned,  he 
did  more  seriously  incline  ;  indeed  at 
that  very  moment  he  was  the  main 
support  of  more  than  one  of  those 
ephemeral  periodicals  which  burst 
into  brief  life  at  Oxford,  and  then 
disappear  to  make  way  for  other  and 
equally  evanescent  growths.  Over 
and  above  all  these  various  acquire- 
ments and  accomplishments,  Farquart' s 
greatest  talent  still,  however,  remains 
unmentioned.  This  was  his  extraor- 
dinary gift  for  sociability,  by  which  I 
do  not  merely  mean  that  he  was  a 
brilliant  or  an  ornamental  member  of 
society,  but  that  wherever  he  was, 
there,  as  if  by  magic,  society  began 
to  exist.  It  had  been  said  of  him  by 
an  admirer  that  he  could  make  a  com- 
panion out  of  a  garden  rake,  and  cer- 
tainly no  amount  of  stupidity,  no 
amount  even  of  taciturnity  upon  the 
part  of  others,  seemed  to  produce  any 
perceptible  effect  in  paralysing  or 
even  diminishing  this  delightful  gift. 

It  was  this  quality  of  his  that  so 
greatly  endeared  him  to  young  Bor- 
roughdale. Unlike  most  dullards,  that 
poor  youth  was  perfectly,  even  pain- 
fully, conscious  of  his  own  thick- 
wittedness.  It  weighed  upon  him  to 
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the  full  as  much,  indeed,  as  it  could  pos- 
sibly weigh  upon  those  who  bore  him 
company ;  lying  a  dead  weight  upon 
his  mind  and  spirits,  even  when  he 
was  absolutely  alone. 

It  was  only  in  Farquart's  company 
that  the  hereditary  load  seemed  lifted 
for  a  minute.  Not  that  even  then  he 
aspired  to  be  a  sharer  of  such  good 
things  as  were  afoot.  The  mere  con- 
sciousness of  being  upon  a  footing  of 
intimacy  with  such  a  prodigy  of  wit, 
of  accomplishments,  of  social  dexterity, 
was  enough.  It  raised  him  immensely 
in  his  own  estimation.  He  could  sit 
and  listen  to  Farquart's  music,  watch 
him  painting,  hear  him  discourse  by 
the  hour ;  his  own  sluggish  tempera- 
ment seeming  thereby  to  be  lifted 
into  a  more  comfortable  and  less 
opaque  atmosphere  than  that  which 
it  was  its  misfortune  usually  to 
inhabit. 

Of  course  there  were  plenty  of  people 
ready  to  aver  that  Farquart  toadied 
young  Borroughdale,  and  made  up  to 
him  for  his  great  possessions.  No 
accusation,  however,  could  be  further 
from  the  mark.  If  either  of  the  two 
men  toadied  the  other  it  was  Bor- 
roughdale that  toadied  Farquart,  not 
Farquart  Borroughdale.  Not  only  did 
the  poor  fellow  seek  out  his  friend 
upon  every  possible  occasion,  but  he 
was  never  tired  of  bragging  about  his 
intimacy  with  him  to  others.  He 
swaggered  about  Farquart — the  artist, 
the  musician,  the  man  of  letters — to 
every  comer.  To  such  a  degree  indeed 
was  this  the  case  that  it  was  seriously 
computed  by  some  one  who  once  spent 
a  week  in  the  house  with  him,  that  out 
of  eleven  occasions  upon  which  the 
Marquis  of  Borroughdale  had  been 
known  to  open  his  mouth,  no  less 
than  ten  of  them  had  been  in  order 
to  make  some  observation  about 
Grranville  Farquart  ! 

On  the  other  hand  the  latter  was  apt 
to  adopt  a  rather  apologetic  tone  in 
speaking  of  his  friend,  and  of  the  inti- 
macy that  had  sprung  up  between  them. 
"  Poor  old  Borroughdale  !  Well,  yes, 
he  is  a  bit  of  a  lout  certainly,  but 


then  such  a  good-hearted  creature," 
he  would  say  to  those  who  insinuated 
that  it  was  hardly  that  young  man's 
personal  qualities  which  had  procured 
him  the  privilege  of  his  friendship. 

This  friendship  of  theirs  had  lasted 
for  over  two  years,  before  Farquart 
had  had  occasion  to  pay  Borroughdale 
a  visit  in  his  own  maternal  castle  of 
Borroughdale,  in  the  north  of  Fell- 
shire.  Ifc  was  not  for  want  of  asking, 
but  somehow  other  things  had  always 
hitherto  come  in  the  way  ;  indeed 
Lord  Borroughdale  himself  spent 
quite  as  little  time  in  those  ancestral 
dominions  of  his  as  could  with  any 
decency  be  achieved,  the  amenities 
and  civilities  of  life  which  it  was 
so  necessary  to  exercise  there  being 
but  little,  it  must  be  owned,  to  his 
taste.  To  Farquart,  on  the  other  hand, 
when  at  last  the  long-talked  of  visit 
did  come  off,  the  whole  thing  was  a 
new  experience,  and  he  made  a  point 
of  enjoying  it  to  the  uttermost.  He 
even  began  to  look  at  Borroughdale 
himself  with  new  eyes,  surveying  him 
against  this  large  and  picturesque, 
if  somewhat  antiquated  background, 
the  merits  of  which  he  now,  for  the  first 
time,  he  felt,  appreciated.  Of  money 
by  itself  he  thought  lightly,  but  some, 
if  not  the  greater  part  of  these  things, 
are  not  so  very  easily  procurable  by 
money  alone,  even  in  these  enlightened 
days.  When,  therefore,  he  had  heard  the 
wheels  of  their  carriage  rattle  across 
the  drawbridge  which  still  united  the 
castle  to  the  outward  world ;  when 
he  had  been  ushered  by  his  friend  into 
a  stone  entrance  hall  as  large  as  a 
moderate-sized  cathedral,  and  through 
it  into  a  blue  satin  room  with  Gains- 
boroughs,  a  red  one  with  tapestry, 
along  a  passage  beset  with  sulky- 
looking  ancestors  in  panels,  and  had 
finally  found  himself  lodged  in  a  tur- 
reted  bedroom,  with  windows  com- 
manding a  green  league  or  so  of  deer 
park,  dark  under  rippling  bracken,  and 
stately  with  immemorial  oaks,  elms,  and 
chestnuts — seeing  and  appreciating  all 
these  things  as  he  so  thoroughly  could, 
Farquart,  as  he  unpacked  his  port- 
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manteau,  owned  to  himself  with  a 
philosophic  shrug  of  the  shoulders 
that  the  last  word  upon  primogeni- 
ture had  hardly — in  England  at  any 
rate — as  yet  been  uttered. 

Mr.  Cosby  Vansittart  was  not  at 
Borroughdale  Castle  when  the  two 
friends  first  arrived,  but  he  made  a 
point  of  appearing  there  a  few  days 
later,  and  assisting  his  son  to  do  the 
honours  of  his  house.  The  situation, 
as  may  be  conceived,  had  its  awkward 
side,  but  Mr.  Vansittart  was  eminently 
well-fitted,  fortunately,  to  meet  and 
brush  aside  any  such  slight  awk- 
wardnesses as  fast  as  they  appeared. 
He  was  a  small,  dark,  rather  foreign- 
looking  man,  particularly,  even  strik- 
ingly well-dressed,  with  an  air  of  dis- 
tinction partly  natural,  partly  ac- 
quired, which  was  also  rather  that 
of  a  well-bred  foreigner  than  of  an 
Englishman.  He  and  Farquart  had 
never,  as  it  happened,  met  before,  but 
they  at  once  took  to  one  another,  the 
elder  man  losing  no  time  indeed  in 
expatiating  upon  his  satisfaction  at 
the  eminently  sound  judgment  dis- 
played by  his  son  in  the  matter  of 
friendship. 

There  was  to  be  a  regular  influx  of 
guests,  the  latter  learnt,  in  a  few  days' 
time,  over  whose  coming  Borroughdale 
groaned  pitiably,  but  which  his  father 
assured  him  was  absolutely  essential 
if  the  ancient  character  of  the  house 
for  hospitality  was  to  be  in  any  degree 
maintained. 

One  of  these  expected  guests  was 
the  Dowager  Lady  Southend,  well- 
known  by  name,  at  all  events,  to  all 
admirers  of  beauty,  particularly  those 
whose  own  climacteric  lies  some  twenty 
or  perhaps  twenty-five  years  nearer  to 
the  beginning  of  the  century.  Lady 
Southend  was  to  be  accompanied  by 
her  daughter,  Lady  Venetia  Foljambe, 
a  young  lady  whom  Farquart  felt  some 
little  curiosity  to  see,  rumours  of  an 
intended  alliance  between  her  and  his 
friend  having  somehow  floated  to  his 
ears,  indeed  he  had  not  been  many 
days  at  the  castle  before  Mr.  Vansit- 
tart found  an  opportunity  of  speaking 


to  him,  not,  it  is  true,  directly  upon 
the  subject,  but  upon  what  appeared 
to  bear  not  remotely  upon  it,  choosing 
for  that  purpose  a  moment  when  they 
happened  to  be  alone  in  the  smoking 
room,  and  prefacing  his  remarks  by  a 
few  general  observations  upon  his  own 
son's  character  and  disposition. 

"  He  is  as  good,  as  the  French  say, 
as  good  bread,  that  I  need  hardly  tell 
you,  and  has  never  given  me  a  'mo- 
ment's serious  anxiety  in  his  life," 
he  concluded  emphatically.  "  At  the 
same  time,  I  don't  mind  telling  you 
in  private,  my  dear  Farquart,  that  it 
would  be  a  comfort,  a  great  comfort, 
I  may  say  for  me  to  see  him  safely 
settled,"  he  added  in  a  tone  of  con- 
fidence. 

"  Do  you  mean  married  1 "  Farquart 
said,  inquiringly. 

"  Yes,  married.  Many  men — most 
men,  I  suppose,  in  my  position — would 
prefer  to  keep  their  son  from  forming 
new  ties,  and  therefore  more  in  their 
own  hands,  but  that  is  not  at  all  my 
feeling.  I  have  studied  Borroughdale' s 
character  carefully,  and  I  am  con- 
vinced, perfectly  convinced,  that  he 
is  made  for  domesticity." 

Mr.  Vansittart  shook  some  of  the 
ashes  of  his  cigar  into  a  small  gilt 
dish  at  his  elbow,  and  glanced  quickly 
and  half-inquiringly  at  his  son's 
guest. 

"  Isn't  he  rather  young  to  begin  at 
that  sort  of  thing  already  ?  "  Farquart 
said,  doubtfully,  puzzled,  to  tell  the 
truth,  as  to  what  line  he  was  to  take 
up  in  the  discussion. 

"Young?  Of  course,  yes,  he  is 
young,  but  what  then?  What  else 
is  he  to  do?  Just  think  over  the 
situation  for  yourself.  You  can't 
well  put  a  man  of  Borroughdale' s 
position  into  a  profession,  can  you  ? 
And  if  you  could  it  would  only  be  into 
the  army ;  and  supposing  he  were  to 
pass  his  examination,  which  I  own  I 
imagine  myself  to  be  more  than  doubt- 
ful, there  is  nothing  well  open  for  him 
but  the  Life  Guards,  and  I  don't  think, 
between  ourselves,  that  Borroughdale  is 
exactly  the  cut  of  a  Life  Guardsman." 
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Farquart  didn't  think  so  either,  so 
nodded  his  head  silently  in  token  of 
acquiescence. 

"  On  the  other  hand,"  continued 
Mr.  Vansittart ;  "he  can't  very  well 
go  on  living  here  all  alone.  I  have 
my  own  little  property  in  Lincolnshire 
to  look  after,  not  to  speak  of  my  office, 
which  naturally  at  present  takes  up 
the  greater  part  of  my  time.  Of  course 
if  he  could  always  have  a  man  like 
yourself,  my  dear  Farquart,  at  his 
elbow,  the  thing  would  be  simplified, 
but  I  know,  we  all  know,  how  impossi- 
ble it  is  to  expect  that,  and  I  own  I 
have  a  dread,  a  perfect  nervous  horror 
of  his  falling  into  the  wrong  hands." 

"  I  shouldn't  say  there  was  much 
danger  of  anything  of  that  sort,"  Far- 
quart  replied,  thoughtfully.  "  Bor- 
roughdale  mayn't  be  what  you  call 
clever,  but  he  is  about  the  least  of  a 
fool  of  any  man  I  ever  met." 

"  Quite  so — quite  so ;  I  readily 
admit  all  that ;  still  you,  who  know 
him  so  well,  don't  need  to  be  told 
how  oddly  immovable  he  is  in  his  own 
quiet  way,  and  if  he  were  once  to  take 
the  bit  into  his  teeth,  no  power  of 
mine  would  have  the  smallest  effect. 
Indeed,  of  power,  real  practical  power, 
I  have,  as  you  are  doubtless  aware, 
absolutely  not  a  single  fraction.  The 
fact  is,"  Mr.  Vansittart  continued,  a 
minute  later,  with  a  smile,  "  our  whole 
relative  position  is  such  a  particularly 
odd  one,  that  it  obliges  me  to  look  at 
the  matter  rather  from  the  mother's 
point  of  view  than  the  father's,  and  I 
am  sure  you  will  admit  that  any  pru- 
dent mother  under  the  circumstances 
would  pine  to  see  Borroughdale  safely 
married?" 

"  I  suppose  so,"  Farquart  answered, 
smiling  too,  but  wondering  rather,  at 
the  same  time,  in  the  depths  of  his 
soul,  why  all  this  confidence  had  been 
bestowed  upon  him,  and  whether  there 
was  or  was  not  any  part  he  was  ex- 
pected to  play  in  the  matter.  "  Every- 
thing depends,  I  suppose,  upon  whom 
he  does  marry?  "  he  said,  tentatively. 
Mr.  Vansittart  opened  his  lips  as  if 
to  reply,  but  closed  them  again  before 


any  sound  had  been  emitted,  and 
almost  at  the  same  instant  Borrough- 
dale entered  the  room,  and  the  conver- 
sation was  necessarily  suspended. 

A  few  days  afterwards  Lady  Venetia 
Foljambe  and  her  mother  duly  ar- 
rived. The  latter  was  unquestionably 
a  magnificent  looking  woman  still,  and 
had  evidently  once  been  a  superbly 
beautiful  one.  Lady  Venetia,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  not  in  the  least  magni- 
ficent nor  yet  particularly  beautiful 
either.  She  was  simply  a  bright, 
healthy-looking  blonde,  with  a  preter- 
naturally  small  waist,  and  a  laugh 
which  rang  like  a  bugle-call  through 
every  vault  and  turret  of  the  castle. 
Farquart  himself  was  charmed  with 
her,  and  thought  her  delightful  ; 
Borroughdale,  on  the  contrary,  took 
no  pains  to  conceal  the  very  small 
amount  of  pleasure  which  this  renewal 
of  the  acquaintance  gave  him,  indeed 
his  own  moody  and  resolute  taciturnity 
never  seemed  to  come  into  stronger 
relief  than  when  brought  into  forcible 
contrast  with  the  airy  volubility  and 
sylph-like  grace  of  this  young  lady. 
Although  there  were  a  good  many 
other  ladies  staying  at  the  castle,  Lady 
Venetia,  as  it  happened,  was  the  only 
unmarried  one,  consequently  his  avoid- 
ance of  her  society  became  after  a  while 
sufficiently  marked  for  Farquart  laugh- 
ingly to  take  him  to  task  for  it,  averring 
that  he  was  really  not  worthy  of  the 
privilege  of  playing  host  to  such  a  de- 
lightfully agreeable  and  amusing  being. 

"  She  is  the  silliest  girl  I  ever  met 
in  my  life !  "  was  all  the  response  he 
elicited  from  Lord  Borroughdale. 

"  Silly,  my  dear  fellow  ]  Excuse  me, 
she  is  nothing  of  the  sort.  What 
would  you  have  her  do  ?  Would  you 
like  her  any  better  if  she  were  to  dis- 
course upon  Greek  roots  or  Latin  iam- 
bics at  the  breakfast-table  ?  If  there 
is  one  thing  more  detestable  than 
another  it  is  a  woman  who  loves  dis- 
playing her  learning,  or  rather,  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  her  ignorance, 
and  obliging  one  to  prevaricate  like  a 
Jesuit  in  order  to  conceal  one's  own 
consciousness  of  the  fact." 
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"  That  may  be  all  very  fine  for  you, 
Farquart,  who  are  clever  enough  your- 
self for  six,  but  I  like  a  woman  who 
talks  sense.  Nothing  makes  me  feel 
such  a  born  idiot  as  a  girl  who 
insists  upon  giggling  and  jabber- 
ing away,  and  throwing  her  hands 
and  eyes  about  as  if  she  thought  she 
was  upon  the  stage,  and — er — wanted 
to  try  and  persuade  me  that  I  was  upon 
it  too." 

"  Well  and  so  we  all  are  upon  the 
stage,  if  it  comes  to  that,"  Farquart 
said  with  a  laugh. 

"  I'm  not  then,  and  I'm  not  going  to 
pretend  that  I  am  either,"  the  owner 
of  Borrouglidale  responded  sturdily. 
"  Why  the  deuce  can't  they  leave  a 
fellow  alone,"  he  added  with  a  growl 
of  annoyance,  which  was  not,  Farquart 
suspected,  exclusively  directed  against 
Lady  Venetia. 

In  short,  the  visit  of  that  young  lady 
and  her  mother  was  hardly,  from  a 
practical  point  of  view  at  least,  to  be 
called  a  success,  and  perhaps  in  con- 
sequence of  that  fact,  they  soon  after- 
wards withdrew  to  scenes  where  their 
varied  but  combined  attractions  were 
more  likely  to  produce  their  wonted 
effect.  Mr.  Vansittart  was  far  too  astute 
a  man  to  allow  his  discomfiture— if  he 
felt  any — to  appear  upon  the  surface. 
Circumstances,  however,  obliged  him 
also  not  very  long  afterwards  to  depart, 
and  his  doing  so  was  the  signal  for  the 
dispersal  of  the  rest  of  the  guests,  so 
that  our  two  young  men  again  found 
themselves  left  tete-d-tete  to  pursue 
their  own  devices. 

They  remained  where  they  were  for 
about  another  fortnight,  when  Far- 
quart  started  for  Scotland  to  pay  some 
visits,  promising  to  return  to  Borrough- 
dale  Castle  on  his  way  south.  This, 
however  he  failed  to  do,  his  visits 
northwards  prolonging  themselves  con- 
siderably beyond  their  original  limits, 
and  by  the  time  he  was  again  passing 
through  Fellshire  Lord  Borroughdale 
had  gone  elsewhere,  so  that  they  did 
not  meet  again  until  they  found  them- 
selves once  more  together  at  Oxford. 

This  was  to  be  Farquart' s  last  term 


there,  he  having  come  to  the  university 
a  full  year  before  his  friend.  Borrough- 
dale, however,  speedily  announced  his 
own  intention  of  leaving  at  the  same 
time.  As  for  his  degree,  he  knew  that 
there  wasn't  the  remotest  chance,  he 
declared,  of  his  taking  it,  and  he 
was  sick  to  death  of  the  whole  con- 
cern, both  the  place  and  the  people. 
Farquart,  as  in  friendship  he  felt  bound, 
urged  the  unadvisability  of  so  speedily, 
not  to  say  ignominiously,  cutting  short 
his  scholastic  career ;  but  Borrough- 
dale as  usual  was  immovable,  and  not 
many  weeks  after  the  close  of  the  term 
the  two  friends  found  themselves 
settled  within  moderately  easy  reach 
of  one  another  in  London. 

Farquart — who  had  a  talent  for  house 
decoration  as  for  most  other  things — 
was  not  long  ensconcing  himself  in  a 
delightfully  irregular  set  of  rooms  not 
far  from  the  river,  let  at  a  moderate 
rental  and  eminently  available  for 
artistic  purposes.  He  did  not  call  his 
principal  sitting-room  there  a  studio, 
but  it  was  one  to  all  practical  intents, 
and  few  studios  were  more  assiduously 
supplied  with  every  imaginable  appli- 
ance, sentimental  no  less  than  essential, 
for  the  production  of  works  of  art. 
Under  these  favouring  conditions  he 
at  once  embarked  upon  several  pic- 
tures, for  one  of  which,  a  considerable 
historical  canvas,  he  requested  Bor- 
roughdale to  sit  to  him  in  the  cha- 
racter of  a  wounded  Goth.  Of  these 
achievements,  however,  he  himself 
spoke  lightly,  declaring  that  he  was 
far  from  having  made  up  his  mind  to 
embark  definitely  and  irrevocably 
upon  the  field  of  art,  inclining  rather 
to  look  upon  it  as  an  occasional  diver- 
tissement, and  letters  as  the  real  prop 
and  stay  of  his  future  steps.  Mean- 
while he  did,  he  owned,  intend  sending 
in  his  present  efforts  to  the  next  open- 
ing of  the  Academy,  which  done,  he 
should  then,  as  elsewhere,  placidly 
await  the  decisive  and  all-compelling 
finger-touch  of  destiny. 

Though  far  from  a  rich  man,  he 
possessed  a  comfortable  bachelor's 
income  of  his  own  —  some  six  or 
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seven  hundred  a  year — which  made 
this  confiding  trust  in  the  cruel  or 
kindly  hazards  of  inspiration  a  less 
adventurous  one  than  it  otherwise 
might  have  been.  Besides,  was  he  not 
still  rich,  be  it  remembered,  in  all  the 
first  fresh  glow  of  unimpaired  self- 
belief,  which  so  far  had  never  known 
the  chilling  touch  of  failure  ? 

Lord  Borroughdale  spent  quite  as 
much  time  in  his  friend's  studio  as  he 
had  previously  spent  in  his  rooms  at 
Oxford.  He  wras  not  a  whit  more 
conversationable  either  than  before, 
and  hardly  a  whit  less  consciously  and 
curiously  uncouth,  so  that,  except  for 
such  imaginary  halo  as  his  name  and 
the  rumoured  vastness  of  his  posses- 
sions might  be  supposed  to  confer,  he 
could  scarcely  in  fairness  be  said  to 
form  any  part  of  its  more  ornamental 
or  picturesque  adjuncts.  Mr.  "Van- 
sittart  also  paid  it  several  visits,  and 
whenever  he  found  Farquart  alone  he 
invariably  brought  the  conversation 
round  to  his  son,  urging  the  former  to 
use  his  very  utmost  influence  to  in- 
duce him  to  take  up  his  proper  place 
in  society,  and  refrain  from  so  cruelly 
and  so  wantonly  abusing  those  gifts 
a  too  kind  Providence  had  heedlessly 
confided  to  him.  His  own  influence, 
he  admitted  with  a  sigh,  went  for 
little  or  nothing,  bnt  surely  the 
opinion  of  a  man  of  Borroughdale's 
own  age,  so  brilliant,  popular,  clear- 
sighted, must,  he  politely  urged,  have 
some  little  weight  with  that  strangely 
abnormal  and  misguided  being  ?  Far- 
quart  promised  to  do  his  best,  and  as 
a  matter  of  fact  did  it.  Over  and 
over  again  he  tried  to  induce  Bor- 
roughdale to  accompany  him  to  some 
ball  or  other  scene  of  festivity,  always 
however  without  success.  He  had 
been  to  things  of  that  sort  before,  that 
young  man  invariably  declared,  and  he 
didn't  care  to  go  to  any  of  them  again. 
He  knew  nobody,  and  didn't  want  to 
know  anybody ;  he  couldn't  dance,  and 
he  hated  being  jabbered  at  and  having 
eyes  made  at  him  for  nothing. 

At  this   point    Farquart  generally 
burst  out  laughing. 


"  Upon  my  word  you  are  a  nice  un- 
reasonable fellow  !  "  he  would  say. 
"  When  a  man  has  the  misfortune  to 
possess  some  eighty  thousand  a  year 
of  his  own  and  two  or  three  deer 
parks  he  really  must  expect  to  have 
to  put  up  with  a  little  of  that  sort 
of  thing !" 

"  Very  likely,  but  I  tell  you  I  don't 
choose  to  put  up  with  it.  Why  should 
they  make  eyes  at  me  I  should  like  to 
know  1  You  won't  pretend  that  they 
care  for  me,  and  they  don't,  I  suppose, 
expect  me  to  hand  them  any  of  those — 
er — deer  parks  you  talk  of  then  and 
there  out  of  my  waistcoat  pocket,  do 
they  1 " 

The  end  of  it  was  that  Borrough- 
dale of  course  went  his  own  way, 
which  really  after  all  was  not  such  a 
very  reprehensible  way  so  far  as  any 
body  knew.  He  loafed  a  good  deal 
about  the  streets,  and  in  and  out  of 
exhibitions  and  museums,  his  shoul- 
ders always  very  rounded,  and  his 
hands  plunged  very  deep  down  at  the 
bottoms  of  his  pockets.  He  had  a  big, 
ugly  house  of  his  own  in  Portman 
Square,  the  lease  of  which  had  just  ex- 
pired, and  in  the  base  of  which  he 
established  himself  with  a  couple  of 
servants,  a  black  retriever  dog,  and  a 
great  many  disgracefully  unaristocratic- 
looking  pipes.  Farquart  offered  to  do 
it  all  lip  for  him,  and  turn  it  into  a 
perfect  miracle  of  beauty  if  he  would 
let  him,  but  this  Borroughdale  per- 
emptorily declined.  He  hated  pretty 
houses,  he  said — at  least  he  hated  them 
to  live  in,  he  didn't  so  much  mind 
looking  at  them  when  they  belonged 
to  other  people ! 

Poor  Mr.  Yansittart !  Certainly 
there  was  a  man  much  to  be  pitied. 
What  was  to  be  done  with  so  impossi- 
ble a  son  1  If  Borroughdale  had  only 
gambled,  or  kept  race-horses,  or  worse 
things  even,  why  still  there  would 
have  been  always  something  to  be  said 
about  him.  He  could  have  been  put 
into  a  category — he  could  have  been 
talked  of  as  wild,  fast,  sporting — any- 
thing. But  how  upon  earth  was  a 
gentleman  —  a  member  too  of  her 
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majesty's  government — to  account  to 
his  friends  and  society  at  large  for  a 
son  who  was  known  to  be  grown  up  ; 
who  was  perfectly  in  his  right  mind, 
and  capable  of  transacting  his  own 
business ;  who  was  possessed  of  an 
ancient  title,  and  of  one  of  the  seven 
or  eight  most  magnificently  historical 
houses  of  England,  but  whom  nobody 
knew  ;  whom  nobody  ever  saw  ;  who 
hadn't  a  friend  in  the  whole  of  Lon- 
don except  a  clever  but  rather  obscurely 
connected  young  man  called  Farquart, 
and  who  spent  the  greater  part  of  his 
time  prowling  about  the  streets  in  an 
old  tweed  shooting-coat  ? 

This  disastrous  and  highly  demo- 
ralising state  of  things  had  gone  on  for 
some  considerable  time,  when  late  one 
afternoon  in  April  Lord  Borroughdale 
came  lounging  as  usual  into  his  friend's 
rooms  with  a  big  stick  in  his  hands, 
expecting  at  that  hour  to  catch  him 
alone.  He  was  mistaken  however. 
Two  ladies  were  there,  to  whom  the 
painter  was  at  that  moment  displaying 
some  of  his  latest  pictorial  triumphs. 
One  of  these  ladies  presented  the 
appearance  of  a  short,  stout,  motherly, 
rather  neutral-faced  person  of  fifty,  or 
thereabouts,  wearing  a  black  bonnet 
and  skirt,  and  a  cloak  or  cape  which 
displayed  a  good  deal  of  gimp  em- 
broidery of  the  fashion  of  the  year 
before  last.  The  other  lady  was  in 
black  also,  but  tall,  and  slight,  and 
young,  or  apparently  young,  for  on 
this  latter  point  Borroughdale  at  first 
was  not  absolutely  certain.  Hearing 
the  door  open  Farquart  turned  rapidly 
round,  and  as  rapidly  introduced  the 
two  ladies  as  Mrs.  and  Miss  Holland ; 
which  ceremony  completed,  the  Mar- 
quis of  Borroughdale  shuffled  hastily 
away  to  a  rocking-chair  which  stood 
in  an  inner  recess,  upsetting  two  other 
chairs  as  he  did  so,  in  his  haste  to 
escape  from  publicity. 

Farquart  laughed,  picked  up  the  two 
chairs,  and  calmly  continued  his  lec- 
ture. Left  to  himself  Lord  Borrough- 
dale also  regained  equanimity,  and 
applied  himself  dutifully  to  listen, 
though  most  of  it,  it  must  be  owned, 


he  had  heard  a  good  many  times 
before.  The  name  Holland,  did  not 
at  first  convey  to  him  any  idea  in 
particular,  but  chancing  presently  to 
hear  Farquart  address  the  younger 
lady  by  her  Christian  name  as — 
"  Katherine  just  look  at  this  a  moment 
will  you  ? " — he  suddenly  remembered 
that,  though  he  had  never  actually  seen 
her  before,  he  had  heard  a  good  deal 
from  time  to  time  about  this  Miss  Ka- 
therine Holland.  She  was  a  cousin  of 
Farquart's  he  knew,  and  was  considered 
immensely  clever  in  some  learned  way 
or  other,  and  he  rather  believed  she 
had  come  into  a  lot  of  money.  He 
had  an  idea  too,  he  hardly  knew  why, 
that  Farquarfc  intended,  or  had  in- 
tended, some  time  or  other  to  marry 
her,  though,  whether  he  had  actually 
acquired  it  from  himself  or  had  merely 
picked  it  up  from  others  was  more  than 
he  could  distinctly  recall. 

These  combined  sources  of  interest 
caused  him  to  look  at  the  young  lady 
with  more  attention  than  he  generally 
bestowed  upon  her  chattering  sex. 

Certainly  Miss  Holland  did  not 
appear  to  be  the  least  in  the  world  of 
a  chatterer.  She  accorded  her  cousin's 
disquisitions  all  the  respect  of  a  nearly 
absolute  silence,  throwing  in  an  occa- 
sional "  Yes,"  or  "  Ah,  I  see,"  as  a 
token  merely  of  attention  or  acquies- 
cence. At  first  the  various  objects 
about  the  room  interfered  somewhat 
with  his  view  of  her,  but  as  the  party 
approached  his  retreat  he  perceived 
that  she  was  both  unusually  pale,  and 
that  the  blackness  of  her  hair  and  eye- 
lashes no  less  than  of  her  dress  en- 
hanced this  natural  pallor.  Her  figure 
was  remarkably  fine,  but  at  first  sight 
her  face  seemed  wanting  in  the  charm 
of  animation,  the  mouth  especially 
wearing  that  concentrated,  slightly 
down-drooping  set,  which  we  see  in 
those  whose  youth  has  been  a  joyless 
one,  or  who  have  lived  for  years 
under  the  pressure  of  some  wearing 
calamity. 

The  tour  of  inspection  finished,  the 
visitors  were  preparing  to  take  their 
leave  when  Farquart,  who  since  his 
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first  entrance  had  not  again  addressed 
Borroughdale,  suddenly  turned  round 
to  him — 

"  Oh,  by  the  way,  Borroughdale,  you 
can  clear  up  that  point  for  us,"  he  said. 
"  My  cousin  asked  me  just  before  you 
came  in  where  that  picture  of  Romney's 
of  the  two  girls  in  red  velvet,  one 
of  them  playing  upon  the  tambourine, 
that  was  shown  last  year  at  Burlington 
House  came  from,  and  I  said  I  thought 
it  was  from  Borroughdale.  Wasn't  I 
right  1  " 

But  the  young  man  addressed,  whose 
thoughts  had  travelled  some  way  from 
the  subject  of  art,  was  too  much 
taken  aback  at  first  to  answer  very 
coherently. 

"  Romney's  1  Er — yes,  I  think  there 
are  some  Romneys  there,"  he  said 
vaguely,  "  or  are  they  Gainsboroughs  1 
I'm  not  really  very  sure." 

"  Of  course,  my  dear  fellow  there 
are  any  amount  of  Gainsboroughs  and 
Romneys  too  for  that  matter  !  "  Far- 
quart  said  with  some  impatience,  "but 
this  is  a  particular  picture.  You  see 
the  engraving  of  it  in  all  the  print 
shops.  One  of  the  girls  became 
Duchess  of  Twickenham  afterwards,  or 
of  Featheringdale,  I'm  not  sure  which. 
Why,  if  I'm  not  very  much  mistaken, 
they  were  both  of  them  your  own  ma- 
ternal great-aunts,  so  you  can't  really 
possibly  forget." 

"  I  do  then,  whether  I  can  or  I 
can't,"  Lord  Borroughdale  replied  with 
his  usual  stolidity.  "  A.re  you  an  artist 
too,  Miss  Holland  ? "  he  added  turn- 
ing with  sudden  audacity  to  that 
young  lady,  who  with  her  chaperon 
was  waiting  near  the  door  for  the 
close  of  the  discussion. 

"  No,  I'm  sorry  to  say  I  am  not," 
she  answered.  "  I  am  particularly 
good  at  appreciating  other  people's 
pictures,  though,  I  think,"  she  added 
glancing  round  the  room  again  with  a 
smile. 

"  Yes,  Farquart  is  a  tremendous 
swell,  isn't  he  1 "  Borroughdale  said 
emphatically,  and  he  thoroughly  be- 
lieved what  he  said. 

After  his    two  visitors  were  gone, 


the  above-named  brilliant  young  man 
still  showed  symptoms  of  that  irrita- 
tion he  had  just  evinced. 

"  Why  upon  earth  couldn't  you 
remember  about  that  picture,  Bor- 
roughdale?" he  said  in  a  tone  of 
vexation.  "What  is  the  use  of  a 
man  possessing  pictures  enough  to  set 
up  half  a  dozen  ordinary  collections 
if,  after  all,  he  doesn't  really  know 
whether  he  has  got  them  or  not  ]  " 

"  Well,  my  dear  Farquart,  if  I  don't 
remember,  I  don't,  so  there's  no  use  in 
abusing  a  fellow  about  it.  Besides  I 
don't  believe  that  there  is  anything 
of  the  sort  at  Borroughdale." 

"  Well,  then,  why  not  have  said  so 
at  once,  and  have  done  with  it.  It 
makes  one  look  as  if  one  was — 

"  Makes  you  look  as  if  you  were 
what  ? " 

"  Oh,  nothing.  ]STo  matter.  Only 
a  man  has  no  right  to  possess  sucli 
things  if  he  can't  even  give  himself 
the  trouble  to  remember  their  existence. 
It  tempts  one  to  side  with  the  demo- 
crats, and  say  that  they  ought  to  be  all 
forcibly*  made  over  to  the  nation," 
Farquart  added  ;  this  time,  however, 
more  placably,  and  he  turned  away  to 
replace  some  canvases  which  had  been 
pulled  out  of  their  places  during  the 
recent  exhibition. 

"  Miss  Holland  isn't  delicate,  is 
she?"  Borroughdale  suddenly  inquired. 

"Katherine?  I  think  not,  I  never 
heard  of  her  having  any  illness,  and 
I  should  have  been  almost  certain  to 
hear  of  it  if  she  had.  She  always 
looked  pale." 

"  She  looks — I  don't  know  what — 
worried  too." 

"  Yes,  no  wonder.  She's  had  a 
wretched  life  of  it  poor  girl,  what  with 
first  one  person  and  then  another. 
Money  troubles  too  which  I  suspect 
plough  deeper  lines  in  one  than  any- 
thing else." 

"  I  thought  you  told  me  she  was 
well  off?" 

"  So  she  is  now — not  what  a  fellow 
like  you  calls  well  off,  but  what  she 
does,  and  I  do  too  for  that  matter. 
She  has  about  twenty  thousand  pounds 
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of  her  own.  Unluckily  it  only  came 
to  her  comparatively  lately ;  too  late, 
she  considers,  to  be  of  any  use.  Her 
mother  made  the  most  wretched  mar- 
riage, married  a  surveyor,  who  not 
content  with  finding  next  to  nothing 
to  do,  had  a  private  lung  complaint 
which  carried  him  off  about  four  years 
afterwards,  leaving  her  in  the  utmost 
straits,  though  she  was  always  too 
proud  to  let  herself  be  helped  by  her 
relations.  Then  she  lost  a  daughter, 
the  only  other  child,  and  after 
struggling  on  for  years  in  more  or 
less  misery,  she  died  herself  some  five 
or  six  years  ago,  miserable  of  course 
at  leaving  Katherine  without  a  penny 
in  the  world  ;  and,  six  months  after, 
this  wretched  money  dropped  in  from 
a  cousin  of  the  father's  who  had  settled 
himself  years  ago  in  Australia,  and 
who  had  never  written,  and  whose 
very  existence  they  had  almost  left  off 
believing  in !  " 

"  So  now  she  is  comfortable?  " 

"  Well,  that  depends.  I  should 
rather  myself  say  not.  She  lives  now 
with  an  uncle — a  brother  of  her  father 
— a  very  decent  sort  of  man  in  his 
way,  and  rather  distinguished,  I'm 
told,  in  the  scientific  world,  but  as 
poor  as  Job.  He  is  believed,  or  be- 
lieves himself,  to  be  going  blind  too, 
and  the  consequence  is  that  Katherine 
is  always  slaving  away  over  his  bottled 
beasts  and  concoctions  of  various  sorts, 
and  poring  for  hours  at  a  time  over 
the  miscroscope,  until  she'll  make  her- 
self blind  too,  I  tell  her,  if  she  doesn't 
take  care." 

"That  would  be  a  pity.  She  has 
very  fine  eyes,"  Borroughdale  said, 
reflectively. 

Farquart  laughed. 

"  That's  the  first  time  I  ever  heard 
you  pay  a  woman  a  compliment  in  my 
life,"  he  declared. 

To  this  Borroughdale  made  no  reply. 
He  had  relapsed  into  his  usual  air  of 
taciturnity,  and  sat  nursing  one  of  his 
big  knees,  and  occasionally  cracking 
his  finger  joints  as  he  had  a  graceful 
fashion  of  doing  when  he  happened  to 
be  thinking  of  anything  in  particular. 


Farquart  meanwhile  had  discovered 
something  that  was  amiss  in  one  of 
the  canvases  he  was  putting  away,  so 
had  got  out  a  paint  brush,  and  was 
administering  gentle  corrective  touches 
with  the  point  of  it  to  the  offending 
spot,  stepping  backwards  from  time 
to  time  as  he  did  so  in  order  to 
judge  of  the  effect. 

"  If  you  were  to  marry  Miss 
Holland,  she — er — might  begin  to  en- 
joy herself  you  know,"  Borrough-dale 
presently  said  in  a  tone  of  profound 
reflection.  Then,  after  a  minute's 
pause,  "  Why  don't  you1?  "  he  added. 

Farquart  laughed  and  shook  his  head. 

"  Perhaps  because  she  has  never 
asked  me,"  he  answered. 

"  You  might  ask  her,  though." 

The  other  shook  his  head  again  and 
went  to  a  shelf  to  look  for  a  larger 
paint  brush. 

"You  like  her,  don't  you!" 
Borroughdale  continued  rather  in  a 
tone  of  admonition. 

"  Like  her  ?  Oh,  dear  yes.  I  like 
her  very  much ;  few  people  better,  as 
far  as  that  goes  ;  but  that  is  hardly 
reason  enough  for  marrying  her." 

"  Why  not  1 " 

Farquart  laughed  again,  this  time 
however  with  some  irritation. 

"  What  a  queer  fellow  you  are, 
Borroughdale,"  he  said.  "  Why  upon 
earth  should  you  suddenly  want  to 
persecute  me  into  marrying  Katherine 
Holland  ?  You  can  go  and  marry  her 
yourself  if  it  comes  to  that." 

"  I  dare  say  I  shouldn't  so  much 
mind,"  the  other  responded  sturdily. 
"  Only  she  doesn't  care  about  me,  you 
see,"  he  went  on,  "and  possibly  she 
does  about  you." 

Farquart,  who  had  emitted  a  sudden 
whistle  of  immeasurable  astonishment 
at  the  first  remark,  smiled  with  a 
certain  air  of  fatuity  at  the  second. 

"  All  very  fine,  my  dear  fellow  ;  but 
it  can't  be  done,"  he  said.  "  It  would 
be  out  of  the  question — simply  out  of 
the  question  for  me  to  marry  now. 
It  would  be  the  ruin  of  me." 

"  Not  when  she  has  money  of  her 
own." 
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"  Yes  it  would,  all  the  same.  The 
fact  is,  domesticity  makes  such  desper- 
ate inroads  upon  a  man.  It  cuts  his 
pinions  to  the  very  quick,  and  I  can't 
afford  to  have  mine  cut  just  yet  a  bit. 
Eight  or  nine  years  hence  it  might 
answer  well  enough  ;  but  not  now." 

"  Eight  or  nine  years  hence  wouldn't 
answer  particularly  well  for  Miss 
Holland,  though,"  Lord  Borroughdale 
replied  decisively,  with  which  remark 
he  picked  up  his  big  stick  and  collected 
himself  gradually  together  to  depart. 

CHAPTER  II. 

A  FEW  days  later,  sitting  again  in  the 
same  place,  he  suddenly  looked  up, 
after  a  prolonged  interval  of  silence, 
and  inquired  whether  Farquart  had 
returned  his  cousin's  visit. 

Farquart,  who  was  painting,  turned 
round,  laughed,  stared  a  little,  and 
said  no,  he  had  -not.  All  his  friends 
knew,  he  declared,  that  he  hadn't 
time  to  run  about  dropping  those 
ridiculous  bits  of  oblong  paper,  so 
didn't  look  for  it.  As  for  his  cousin 
Katherine,  it  was  useless  going  to  see 
her,  for  there  was  only  one  sitting- 
room  in  the  house  she  lived  in,  and  the 
.  old  woman,  her  aunt,  was  always  sit- 
ting there  too.  Besides,  poor  Katherine 
was  so  immersed  in  her  microscopic 
preparations  and  rubbish  of  various 
sorts  that  one  could  only  get  a  word 
in  edgeways  with  her,  and  a  visit  re- 
duced itself  to  discussing  the  Bays- 
water  Chronicle  with  Mrs.  Holland, 
who,  as  Borroughdale  must  have  ob- 
served, had  hardly  an  idea  in  her  head, 
and  was  the  most  tedious  old  woman 
in  the  universe  into  the  bargain. 

To  this  explanation  the  latter  re- 
sponded with  that  large  and  massive 
silence  of  his  which  filled  up  so  many 
of  the  vacant  pauses  of  his  life. 
Possibly  there  may  have  appeared  to 
Farquart  to  be  something  less  abso- 
lutely admiring  in  it  upon  this  occasion 
than  usual,  for  he  presently  added — 

"  You're  always  roaming  about  the 
town  though,  Borroughdale.  Why 
shouldn't  you  call  and  leave  my  card 


and  your  own  too  at  the  same  time? 
It  would  be  immensely  charitable  of 
you  if  you  would,  and  would  save  me 
a  world  of  bother.  Mrs.  Holland,  too, 
would  go  simply  out  of  her  wits  with 
delight,  and  would  probably  send  off 
straight  for  a  framer  and  glazier,  in 
order  that  yours  might  be  duly  set 
out  over  the  mantelpiece  !  " 

This  suggestion  Borroughdale  at 
first  met  also  with  absolute  silence, 
and  Farquart,  who  in  fact  had  no  idea 
of  his  agreeing  to  anything  of  the 
sort,  and  had  rather  thrown  in  the 
last  suggestion  by  way  of  deciding  him 
against  it,  had  gone  back  to  his  work 
— when  he  suddenly  unsealed  his  lips 
to  say — 

"  Wouldn't  they  think  it  cool?  " 

"Cool!  Who?  The  Hollands,  do 
you  mean  ?  No — at  least  of  course 
not.  They'd  be  delighted,"  Farquart 
replied,  rather  staggered  however  at 
finding  his  own  suggestion  so  promptly 
and  unexpectedly  acted  upon. 

"  All  right  ;  give  us  the  card  and 
the  address." 

"  You  mean  really  to  leave  them  ? " 

"  Yes,  of  course.  I  sha'n't  go  in, 

though.  Not  unless No,  in  any 

case  I  sha'n't  go  in." 

A  few  days  later,  accordingly,  the 
cards,  his  own  and  Farquart's,  were 
delivered  by  the  Marquis  of  Bor- 
roughdale in  person,  who  escaped  as 
soon  as  he  had  deposited  them  in  the 
hands  of  a  prim-faced  parlour  maid 
with  black  ribbons  in  her  cap,  who 
gazed,  first  at  them,  and  then  at  him, 
with  an  air  of  the  severest  and  most 
unqualified  scepticism.  Apparently, 
however,  her  employers  were  less  in- 
credulous, for  a  few  days  later,  on 
returning  from  a  solitary  expedition 
down  the  river,  he  found  on  his  table 
three  pieces  of  card-board  announcing 
that  Professor  Holland,  F.L.S.,  F.R.S., 
F.G.S.,  and  other  initials,  had  been  to 
call  upon  him,  also  Mrs.  Holland  and 
Miss  Katherine  Holland. 

"Did  they  ask  if  I  was  in?"  he 
inquired  of  the  servant  who  opened 
the  door. 

The  man  thought  not.     A  lady  had 
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come  alone  in  a  four-wheel  cab,  and 
had  handed  in  the  cards,  and  had 
driven  away  again  immediately. 

Borro  jghdale  had  all  the  mind  in  the 
world  to  ask  what  this  lady  was  like, 
but  refrained,  long  habits  of  taci- 
turnity stepping  in  amongst  other 
things  to  hinder  his  doing  so.  He  let 
a  week  elapse,  and  then,  one  afternoon 
about  five  o'clock,  he  called  again  at 
the  house  in  Bayswater,  and  sent  up 
his  card. 

This  time  the  parlour  maid  returned 
smoothing  down  her  spotless  apron, 
and  with  a,  marked  decrease  of  asperity 
announced  that  the  ladies  were  at  home, 
and  would  his  lordship  kindly  walk 
up  stairs. 

Borroughdale  obeyed,  and  was 
ushered  into  a  fairly  large-sized 
drawing-room,  with  the  usual  shining 
double-doors  and  profuse  exhibition 
of  antimacassars,  the  only  peculiarity 
in  this  case  being  an  unusually  large, 
square  table,  without  cover  of  any 
sort,  which  was  placed  in  one  of  the 
windows,  and  on  which  stood  a  num- 
ber of  small  brass  instruments  amongst 
which  a  microscope  rose  conspicuous. 
Miss  Holland,  who  was  putting  to- 
gether some  pieces  of  drawing-paper 
at  this  table,  turned  round  as  he 
entered,  while  her  aunt,  whose  cap  he 
noticed  had  got  slightly  awry,  ad- 
vanced hurriedly  from  the  fire-place  to 
greet  him. 

Evidently  the  poor  lady  was  suffer- 
ing from  an  intense  attack  of  nervous 
embarrassment,  so  alarmingly  did  she 
stumble  and  shuffle  over  her  greeting. 
So  particularly  kind  of  him,  she  said  ; 
really  quite  remarkably  so.  He  had 
met  her  niece  before,  had  he  not  ?  He 
must  please  positively  allow  her  to  call 
the  professor  who  would — what  chair 
would  he  take? 

Now  oddly  enough,  Borroughdale, 
unlike  most  shy  people,  became  more 
instead  of  less  at  his  ease  when  he  en- 
countered others  similarly  affected. 
Whether  it  was  that  there  was  some- 
thing consoling  in  the  sight  of  another 
suffering  from  his  own  malady  in  an 
acute  form,  or  whether  the  latent  in- 
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stinct  of  a  man  born  to  fill  a  great 
sphere  came  to  his  rescue,  certain  it 
is  that  his  usual  asperities  softened 
under  these  circumstances,  and  he  be- 
came polite,  and  even,  comparatively, 
what  is  called  affable.  He  now  re- 
sponded to  Mrs.  Holland's  agitated 
greetings  with  good-natured  civility, 
sitting  down  in  the  chair  she  trem- 
blingly indicated  to  him,  and  plunging 
into  a  dissertation  upon  the  weather, 
and  the  recent  political  events  with  an 
amount  of  fluency  which  would  not  a 
little  have  astonished  some  of  his  own 
intimates. 

Apparently  the  poor  lady's  embar- 
rassment was  too  profound,  however, 
to  be  so  easily  dispersed,  and,  after  a 
few  abortive  and  disjointed  attempts 
at  conversation,  she  suddenly  got  up, 
saying  that  she  really  must  inform 
the  professor,  who  would  never  forgive 
her  were  she  to  allow  Lord  Borrough- 
dale to  go  away  without  his  seeing  him, 
and  so  saying  left  the  room. 

Miss  Holland,  who  up  to  this  had 
remained  somewhat  aloof  from  the 
conversation,  now  necessarily  took  up 
the  thread  of  it,  continuing  to  speak 
upon  the  same  topics  which  the  guest 
himself  had  already  started.  Unfor- 
tunately the  latter' s  own  chronic  com- 
plaint showed  an  immediate  disposition 
to  revive,  and  it  was  with  a  sort  of 
despairing  resolution  to  put  an  end  to 
it  at  once  or  to  perish  in  the  attempt, 
that  he  suddenly  leaped  from  his  chair, 
and  crossing  over  to  the  large  table 
near  which  she  was  still  sitting,  begged 
to  know  what  was  the  use  of  those  little 
brass  boxes,  several  of  which  he  saw 
upon  it. 

"  They  are  parts  of  a  camera  lucida," 
she  answered,  "  for  drawing  micro- 
scopic objects,  you  know.  I  am  help- 
ing my  uncle  to  prepare  some  drawings 
for  a  monograph  he  is  bringing  out," 
she  went  on.  "  His  eyes  unfortu- 
nately are  not  at  all  strong,  and  he 
is  ordered  to  take  as  much  care  of  them 
as  possible." 

"  What  sort  of  things  do  you 
draw  ?  " 

"These  sort  of  things,"  she  an- 
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swered,  placing  before  him  some  pieces 
of  white  paper,  upon  each  of  which 
was  outlined  in  ink  an  eccentrically- 
shaped  object  which  appeared  to  Bor- 
roughdale's  eyes  to  resemble  some  sort 
of  jointed  drainpipe,  with  a  small 
flower  or  a  flower  bud  protruding 
erratically  out  of  every  joint. 

"  Why,  what  upon  earth  are  they  1 " 
he  inquired. 

"  They  are  called  polyzoa,  I  believe. 
Should  you  like  to  see  some  1  I  have 
several  here  in  this  little  glass ;  I  was 
drawing  them  when  you  came  in.  My 
uncle's  monograph  has  to  be  ready  by 
the  end  of  this  month,  so  I  do  as  many 
of  them  now  in  the  day  as  I  can." 

While  speaking,  Miss  Holland  had 
been  carefully  extracting  some  nearly 
invisible  object  out  of  a  glass  at  her 
elbow  by  means  of  a  tube,  and  was 
now  placing  them  in  a  small  cell  upon 
the  stage  of  the  microscope  before  her. 
"  Now  look,"  she  said  to  Borrough- 
dale. "  Not  there,"  she  added,  as  that 
worthy  youth  began  plunging  his  head 
energetically  towards  the  base  of  the 
instrument.  "  And  don't  put  your 
bands  there  either,  or  you  will  inter- 
fere with  the  focus.  See,  hold  this 
little  knob,  and  move  it  up  and  down 
till  you  get  it  arranged  to  your  sight?" 
Under  these  instructions  Lord  Bor- 
roughdale at  last  got  his  eyes  and  his 
fingers  into  the  right  places ;  having 
done  which  he  remained  gazing  for 
some  minutes  down  the  instrument. 
Suddenly  he  gave  a  tremendous  jump. 
"  Hullo  !  it's  alive  !  "  he  exclaimed. 
"  Alive  !  Oh  yes,  quite  alive,"  she 
answered,  laughing.  "  You  couldn't 
draw  them,  in  fact,  at, all,  if  they 
weren't,  as  they  go  back  then  into 
their  tubes." 

Borroughdale  said  no  more,  but  con- 
tinued to  gaze  down  the  instrument, 
with  his  head  tightly  glued  to  the  top 
of  it.  At  last,  however,  he  lifted  the 
latter,  and,  turning  round,  stared  hard 
instead  at  his  companion,  as  though  he 
thought  she  had  been  performing  some 
act  of  legerdemain  for  his  benefit. 

"Well,  what  did  you  see?"  she 
said,  smiling. 


"  The  most  extraordinary  thing  hap- 
pened. I've  looked  through  micro- 
scopes often  before,  but  never  seen  any- 
thing the  least  bit  like  this.  There  was 
a  little  lump  of  jelly  fastened  to  a  bit  of 
stick,  and  I  was  wondering  why  you 
should  have  told  me  to  look  at  it,  when 
all  at  once  it  stretched  until  it  became 
as  big  as  a  glass  chandelier,  all  covered 
over  with  little  bobbing  bells,  and  all 
the  bells  began  nodding,  and  curtseying, 
and  dancing,  and  jumping  about  to- 
gether, as  if  they'd  suddenly  gone  mad, 
and  then  all  at  once,  crack  !  the  whole 
thing  rolled  up  into  a  lump  of  jelly 
again." 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  know  what  that  was," 
Miss  Holland  said.  "  These  were  not 
the  polyzoa,  though  ;  the  glass  must 
have  got  moved.  I  forget  their  names, 
but  they  are  very  common  things, 
though  very  curious.  I  have  often 
been  amused  by  them  myself." 

"  Curious  1  they're  the  most  extra- 
ordinary things  I  ever  saw  in  the 
whole  course  of  my  life  !  And  you 
say  they  are  common.  Could  one  get 
them  for  oneself?" 

"  Oh  yes,  I  should  think  so.  There 
are  almost  always  some  amongst  the 
seaweed  and  other  things  that  are  sent 
to  my  uncle." 

At  this  moment  the  professor  en- 
tered, accompanied  by  Mrs.  Holland, 
who,  under  his  wing,  appeared  in  some 
degree  to  regain  self-possession.  He  was 
a  small,  thin,  bloodless-looking  man, 
with  that  extreme  lankiness  of  jaw 
which  one  has  come  to  associate  with 
the  citizens  of  the  great  Republic,  but 
with  a  feebler  mouth  and  chin  than 
generally  accompanies  the  type.  His 
forehead,  on  the  other  hand,  was  re- 
markably large  and  fine,  and  the  same 
contradiction  seemed  to  some  degree 
to  run  through  the  whole  person  and 
bearing.  His  eyes,  which  were  evi- 
dently weak,  were  protected  by  large 
spectacles,  and  his  head  partially 
covered  with  a  small  black  skull-cap. 

"  Ah !  my  niece,  I  perceive,  is 
showing  you  some  of  our  new  forms," 
he  said  to  Borroughdale,  when  the 
first  greetings  had  been  exchanged. 
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"Your  lordship,  I  presume,  takes  an 
interest  in  marine  zoology  1 "  he 
added,  in  a  tone  of  confidence. 

"Not  I,"  said  Borroughdale;  "at 
least  I  never  thought  at  all  about  it 
before,  but  what  Miss  Holland  has 
just  been  showing  me  is  the  most 
extraordinary  thing  I  ever  saw  : 
things,  you  know,  that  are  all  over 
glass  balls,  and  bob  out  at  you  like 
a  jack-in-the-box.  I  could  go  on 
looking  at  them  all  day." 

"  Ah  !  the  little  Carchesium.  True, 
those  compound  Vorticellacece  form  a 
singularly  striking  group,  do  they 
not  ?  Professor  Wurst  of  Munich  has 
recently  been  publishing  the  results 
of  a  series  of  investigations  upon  their 
structural  development  which  promises 
to  be  of  considerable  value.  No 
doubt,  though,  Gellenshaft  is  still  the 
great  authority  upon  the  whole  order. 
Your  lordship  is  acquainted  probably 
with  the  writings  of  Professor 
Gellenshaft  1 " 

"  Not  I ;  I  know  nothing,  I  tell 
you,  about  them,  or  about  science  or 
natural  history,  or  anything  of  the 
sort.  I  almost  wish  I  did ;  at  least, 
if  there  are  many  things  as  curious  as 
those,"  he  added,  glancing  ingenuously 
over  to  the  table. 

"  Why  do  you  not  take  to  it  then  ]  " 
Miss  Holland  inquired,  who,  with  the 
orderliness  of  habit,  was  mechanically 
putting  the  things  there  back  into 
their  places  again.  "  You  really 
ought  to  do  so  when  it  interests  you 
so  much,"  she  added,  turning  round  to 
look  at  him,  and  speaking  with  some 
insistance. 

Borroughdale  reddened,  shuffled  his 
feet  about  a  little  on  the  carpet.  "  I 
shouldn't  so  much  mind  if  you'd  help 
me ! "  he  exclaimed,  with  a  sudden 
burst  of  audacity.  Then,  with  an 
equally  rapid  lapse  into  despondency, 
"  I  never  could  learn  anything  in  my 
life,  though !  "  he  added,  gloomily  ; 
"  so  there  would  not  be  any  sort  of 
use  in  my  trying." 

The  end  of  it  was,  however,  that 
when  a  quarter  of  an  hour  later  Lord 
Borroughdale  took  his  leave,  he  car- 


ried off  with  him  a  pocket  microscope 
and    a   bottle  containing   a    pinch   of 
green  stuff.     Half  that  night  he  sat 
up  trying  to  puzzle  out  those  unac- 
countable aberrations  which  unfolded 
themselves  to  his  eyes,  and  two  days 
later  he  reappeared  at  the  professor's 
clamouring  to   know  where  he  could 
get  some  more.     Under  these  auspices 
he  was  not    long   in  making  friends 
with  the  purveyors  of   the  tanks  at 
the  Zoological  -Gardens,  and   in~duly 
setting  himself  up  with  a  microscope 
and  a  regulation  supply  of  "objects." 
It    was    the   genuine    outbreak   of    a 
hitherto    unsuspected    faculty,    which 
but  for    some  such    accident    as    this 
might   have   lain  comfortably   perdue 
under  the  surface  for  the  rest  of  his 
days.      Now,   however,    that    it    had 
proclaimed    itself,    it    did    not    seem 
likely  to  be  allowed  much  rest ;  one 
thing   inevitably  leading   to  another, 
and  that  other,  as  inevitably,  to  the 
one  immediately  beyond. 

Borroughdale,  whom  all  his  masters 
with  one  consent  had  proclaimed  too 
stupid  or  too  stubborn  to  learn  any- 
thing, for  whom  the  magnificent 
educational  resources  of  England  had 
hitherto  been  ransacked  in  vain, 
having  apparently  at  the  eleventh 
hour  discovered  something  about 
which  he  did  care  to  be  informed, 
seemed  bent  upon  making  up  for 
lost  time.  He  sat  hours  at  a  time 
over  his  forceps  and  pliers,  plunged 
into  the  most  uninviting  of  primers 
and  manuals,  attended  lectures,  and 
spent  days  amongst  the  bewildering 
mazes  of  the  British  museums.  Of 
course  all  this  sudden  intellectual 
activity  necessitated,  it  will  be  under- 
stood, a  pretty  constant  recurrence  to 
the  house  in  Bayswater,  and  to  those 
sources  of  encouragement  for  which 
he  had  there  stipulated.  Poets  from 
the  beginning  of  things  have  sung  the 
provocations  and  incitements  which 
lead  to  the  romantic  passion,  but  per- 
haps a  community  of  hobbies — little 
romantic  as  that  may  sound — is  not 
one  of  the  least  effective  or  the  least 
stimulating  of  these.  So,  at  any  rate 
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it  was  in  this  case.  Borroughdale's 
brain  and  heart,  despite  the  immeasur- 
able antagonism  which  is  supposed  to 
exist  between  the  two  organs,  awoke 
both  of  them  into  conscious  activity, 
both  of  them,  as  it  happened,  precisely 
at  the  same  moment. 

Although  in  his  eyes  she  appeared 
to  be  a  perfect  prodigy  of  learning 
(which,  in  truth,  the  poor  girl  was 
very  far  from  being),  he  was  not  at 
all  the  more  alarmed  of  Miss  Holland 
upon  that  account.  It  was  not  the 
cleverness  or  even  the  brilliancy  of 
other  women,  so  much  as  their  fine 
clothes  and  their  irresponsible  chatter, 
which  had  made  them  so  mortally  terri- 
fying in  his  eyes.  Katherine  Holland 
had  apparently  no  fine  clothes,  and 
she  had,  equally  apparently,  no  dispo- 
sition for  irresponsible  chattering,  or, 
if  she  had,  the  early  severity  of  cir- 
cumstances had  effectually  taken  it 
from  her.  This  premature  gravity, 
which  would  have  made  her  fatally 
wanting  in  charm  to  most  young  men, 
was  only,  as  it  happened,  an  addi- 
tional attraction  to  this  one.  Deep 
down  at  the  bottom  of  all  Borrough- 
dale's sullenness  and  all  his  disin- 
clination for  society  lay  two  very 
distinct  qualities  :  an  intense — mor- 
bidly intense — sensitiveness  to  the 
good  opinion  of  others,  and  a  pride 
which  shrank  from  being  indebted 
either  to  his  money  or  his  position  for 
suffrages,  which  it  seemed  to  him 
hopeless  to  expect  to  claim  upon  more 
personal  grounds.  Miss  Holland's 
gravity,  her  incapacity  for  small  talk, 
and  her  absorption — whether  real  or 
sympathetic — in  larger  interests,  was 
as  soothing  to  him  as  the  low  notes 
of  a  wood-pigeon  to  ears  long  teased 
by  the  pertinacious  twittering  of 
sparrows.  He  began  by  talking  to 
her  about  his  various  zoological  diffi- 
culties ;  he  went  on  to  talk  to  her 
about  some  of  those  other  less  im- 
personal stumbling-blocks  of  which  he 
had  all  his  life  been  more  or  less 
dumbly  conscious ;  and  before  the  end 
of  their  first  three  weeks  of  inter- 
course he  had  ended  by  becoming  as 


thoroughly,  heartily,  and  irrecoverably 
in  love  with  her  as  the  most  ardent 
enthusiast  upon  the  subject  could 
possibly  desire. 

To  the  other  two  members  of  her 
little  circle  he  was  a  source  in  some 
degree  of  awe,  in  some  degree  of  per- 
plexity, but  also  and  chiefly,  it  must 
be  said,  of  profound  pride  and  gratifi- 
cation, the  professor  especially  being 
inspired  with  something  very  like  a 
positive  enthusiasm  for  this  latest  and 
most  ardent,  if  not  most  promising,  of 
recruits  to  the  great  army  of  scientific 
workers.  Despite  his  own  pre-emi- 
nently respectable  standing  in  that 
sphere,  the  good  man  had  all  his  life 
been  strangely  pricked  and  tormented 
by  vague  hankerings  after  another  and 
a  less  attainable  one,  generally  dis- 
guised from  himself  by  slighting  refer- 
ences to  the  incapacity  of  men  of  rank 
and  position  to  adequately  gauge  or  ap- 
preciate the  labours  of  their  intellectual 
betters.  To  have,  therefore,  the  owner 
of  so  shining  a  name— one  which 
seemed  to  carry  a  sort  of  aristocratic 
effulgence  in  its  very  syllables — sitting 
hour  after  hour  in  his  own  front  parlour, 
imbibing  the  first  syllables  «of  zoologi- 
cal lore  from  his  own  inspired  lips, 
was  eminently  soothing  to  his  amour 
propre  ;  not  the  less  that  he  naturally 
set  down  the  whole  of  Lord  Borrough- 
dale's sudden  enthusiasm  to  the  score 
of  that  scientific  radiance  which  ema- 
nated so  conspicuously  from  his  own 
person. 

To  some  of  that  important  young 
man's  own  friends  this  sudden  trans- 
formation of  incorrigible  idler  into 
ardent  and  indefatigable  learner,  was 
less  a  source  of  jubilation,  however, 
than  of  perplexity,  and  even  of  a 
somewhat  irritated  mystification.  Far- 
quart,  who  had  heard  something  of 
the  new  mania,  but  who  for  more 
than  a  fortnight  past  had  seen  no- 
thing of  Borroughdale,  walked  over 
to  his  house  in  Portman  Square  one 
morning  towards  luncheon  time,  and 
was  informed  by  the  servant  who 
opened  the  door  that  his  lordship  was 
up  stairs  in  the  drawing-room. 
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Wondering  rather  at  this  unwonted 
change  of  habit  he  walked  up  stairs,  and 
found  the  owner  of  the  house  gazing 
enthralled  into  a  small  glass  phial,  a 
pot  of  canada  balsam  simmering  upon 
a  tripod  at  his  side,  a  quantity  of 
pots  and  pans  containing  "  objects " 
scattered  about  the  floor,  and  a  very 
perceptible  aroma  of  what,  by  a  deli- 
cate periphrase,  may  be  called  extinct 
marine  organisms ! 

Hearing  steps,  the  investigator 
looked  up — his  eyes  still  alight  with 
the  tires  of  discovery — and  stretched 
out  a  hand  wet  with  salt  water  to 
his  guest. 

"  What  the  deuce  have  you  got 
hold  of  there  1  "  the  other  inquired,  in 
a  tone  of  some  disgust. 

"  Amphipoda  —  such  extraordinary 
little  beggars  ! " 

"And  what  may  their  names  be  in 
the  ordinary  language  of  civilisation  ? " 

"  "Well,  they're  a  sort  of  crab — at 
least — no,  not  crabs  exactly,  either. 
You  never  went  in  for  zoology,  Far- 
quart,  amongst  the  multitude  of 
things  you  know,  did  you?  Why  was 
that,  I  wonden?  You  can  form  no 
idea  what  a  tremendously  interesting 
thing  it  is." 

"Very  likely;  but  you  see  I  happen 
to  have  a  particular  dislike  to  hand- 
ling slimy  messes,"  his  friend  replied, 
wiping  his  hand  leisurely  upon  his 
pocket-handkerchief.  "  Why,  Bor- 
roughdale, I  had  no  conception  you 
had  such  a  good  ceiling  up  here,"  he 
added,  with  a  sudden  acceleration  of 
interest,  glancing  as  he  spoke  into 
the  vault  above  his  head,  where  some 
lightly  attired  but  decorously  obscure 
damsels  appeared  to  be  disporting 
themselves  against  a  chocolate-coloured 
sky.  "  That  must  be  a  Yerrio,  I 
declare,"  he  added. 

"  I  intend  having  it  whitewashed, 
whatever  or  whoever  it  is,"  Borrough- 
dale replied  emphatically.  "  It's  most 
beastly  dark  in  here." 

"  Whitewashed,  my  dear  fellow  ; 
You  never  surely  would  be  such  a 
Goth  ?  Why,  those  ceilings  are  get- 
ting tremendously  scarce.  I  don't  say 
Yerrio  was  exactly  a  Michael  Angelo, 


still,    if   only   as   a   memento   of  the 
period,  they  are  simply  priceless." 

"  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  it,  as  I 
must  get  it  whitened  somehow.  It's 
as  dark  as  pitch  in  here  by  five  o'clock. 
Could  it  be  scraped  off  ?  If  so,  you're 
welcome  to  it,  you  know." 

Farquart  smiled  derisively. 

"  You  could  scrape  it  off,  no  doubt, 
but  there  wouldn't  be  much  of  it  left 
when  you  had  completed  your  process," 
he  replied,  a  trifle,  perhaps,  too  dis- 
dainfully. 

Borroughdale  proffered  no  further 
suggestion  with  regard  to  the  ill-fated 
ceiling,  but  quietly  replaced  his  phial 
before  him  and  resumed  his  contem- 
plation of  the  Amphipoda.  Farquart 
sat  by  a  little  longer  watching  the  big 
fingers  plunging  down  now  and  then 
into  its  depths  ;  then  he  got  up,  saying 
he  must  be  off  to  the  club  to  lunch, 
would  Borroughdale  come  too  ?  No, 
Borroughdale  said,  he  couldn't.  He 
was  very  sorry  to  refuse,  but  he 
couldn't  spare  the  time,  he  really 
couldn't.  Accordingly  Farquart  de- 
parted alone,  smiling,  and  lifting  his 
.shoulders  again  with  an  uncontrollable 
gesture  of  pity  as  he  did  so. 

It  was  odd,  very  odd  indeed,  he 
thought  to  himself,  as  he  went  his 
way  meditatively  along  the  streets, 
tho  way  things  were  managed  in  this 
really  most  incomprehensible  of  all 
incomprehensible  worlds.  Of  course 
if  Borroughdale,  poor  fellow,  could 
find  no  better  way  of  filling  up  his 
interminable  hours  than  by  scraping 
shells  and  bottling  up  crabs,  why,  it 
was  better  he  should  do  that  than  inflict 
them  upon  other  people.  But  when 
one  thought,  when  one  simply  for  an 
instant  considered,  what  another  man 
in  his  shoes  might  get  out  of  his 
life,  what  accomplish,  what  leave  as  a 
sort  of  record  and  legacy  to  all  corning 
millionaires — really  it  took  one's  breath 
away !  And  as  he  turned  leisurely  up 
Piccadilly  a  sense  of  the  unfathomable 
and  immeasurable  stupidity  of  things 
stole  gently  over  the  clever  young 
man's  mind,  and  he  twice  shrugged 
his  shoulders  again  before  arriving  at 
his  destination. 
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A  few  days  later  he  took  occasion 
to  call  at  Professor  Holland's  house, 
moved  thereto  chiefly  by  a  certain 
curiosity  as  to  the  mainspring  of  this 
sudden  and  futile  ebulition  of  energy. 
He  met  his  cousin  as  it  happened  on 
the  doorstep,  she  having  just  returned, 
she  told  him,  from  a  walk  in  the  park. 
She  was  looking,  he  at  once  observed, 
remarkably  handsome ;  the  walk  had 
brought  a  colour  into  her  usually  pale 
cheeks ;  that  peculiar  look  of  youth 
which  at  times  seemed  fairly  ex- 
tinguished out  of  her  face  triumphing 
to-day  in  eyes  and  lips,  and  in  the 
girl  like  brightness  of  her  glance. 

"  How  well  you  are  looking, 
Katherine,  and  how  little  I  have  seen 
of  you  of  late,"  he  said  with  an  air  of 
gracefully  sentimental  regret  as  they 
went  up  the  stairs  together. 

Miss  Holland  smiled  a  little  sceptic- 
ally. 

*  "  Whose  fault  is  that  I  should  like 
to  know  ]  "  she  answered.  "  We  are 
not  >much  more  difficult  to  find  at 
home  than  the  snails.  You  have  only 
to  look  into  our  shell." 

"  True ;  but  then  London — you 
know  what  London  is  in  the  matter 
of  engagements,  or  rather  perhaps, 
happy  being,  you  do  not.  Really  the 
calls  upon  a  man's  time  are  madden- 
ing, nothing  short  of  maddening. 
And  the  more  too  one  tries  to  shut 
oneself  up,  the  more  the  wretched 
people  insist  upon  pulling  one  out, 
and  not  leaving  one  a  moment's 
peace." 

Miss  Holland  smiled  again,  without 
her  face,  however,  entirely  losing  its 
sceptical  expression. 

"  Have  you  finished  that  picture 
you  were  at  work  at  when  we  were 
last  at  your  studio  ] "  she  presently 
inquired,  turning  away  as  she  spoke 
to  lay  aside  gloves  and  cloak  on  the 
back  of  a  sofa. 

Farquart  stroked  his  moustache  a 
moment  reflectively. 

"  The  picture  ]  Now  let  me  see 
which  was  that  I  wonder  I "  he  said  in 
a  tone  of  profound  introspection. 
"  Ah,  yes ;  now  I  remember.  Finished 
it  1  Heavens  no,  my  dear  girl.  I've 


put  it  away.  I  haven't  even  seen  it 
since,  I'm  trying  to  forget  I  ever 
painted  it." 

"  Trying  to  forget  it.  Why  1 " 
"  Well,  you  see,  it  is  rather  a  theory 
of  mine.  I  don't  believe  in  sticking 
at  any  one  thing  beyond  a  given  time. 
I  believe  one  does  oneself  more  harm 
than  good."  He  had  by  this  time 
seated  himself  upon  a  chair,  and  was 
glancing  up  and  down  the  room  with 
that  sense  of  amusement  which  so 
often  assailed  him  when  he  found  him- 
self confronted  by  other  people's  no- 
tions of  the  decorative.  "  One  makes 
more  way  often  by  resting  on  one's 
oars,  you  know,"  he  added,  turning 
his  eyes  so  as  to  bring  them  to  bear 
upon  his  cousin's  face. 

"  One  might  rest  too  long  though," 
she  suggested. 

"  Oh,  yes.  Of  course  there  is  always 
that  risk  ;  still  I  think  on  the  whole 
it  is  less  than  the  opposite  one ;  sup- 
posing, that  is,  that  a  man  has  the 
wherewithal  to  do  anything  at  all  in 
him ;  and  if  he  hasn't  why  of  course 
it  doesn't  much  matter  what  he  does, 
whether  he  grinds  or  whether  he  does 
not.  But  if  he  has  he  can't  really  idle 
even  if  he  tries.  Everything  one  sees  ; 
everything  bombastic  people  call  one's 
environment ;  the  people  one  meets ; 
the  houses  one  goes  to ;  that  tiresome 
woman  you  danced  with  yesterday,  or 
took  into  dinner  the  day  before ;  all 
form,  part,  artistically  speaking,  of 
your  daily  bread.  You  don't  con- 
sciously chronicle  them,  of  course,  or 
sketch  them,  or  anything  of  that  sort, 
but  they  go  down  somewhere  or  other, 
and  come  out  again  in  one  form  or  other 
if  they're  wanted.  Forgive  my  inflict- 
ing upon  you  this  elaborate  recitation 
of  my  artistic  creed,  but  seriously  I 
believe  that's  about  it.  The  cream  of 
a  man's  ideas,  his  best  inspirations, 
all  come  to  him  in  that  sort  of  unpre- 
meditated way.  It  gives  a  better 
chance,  too,  to  the  infinities  and  im- 
mensities which  are  always  floating 
about  if  one  can  only  make  use  of 
them.  Sticking  like  a  leach  to  his 
easel  or  his  desk,  as  the  case  may 
his  ideas  get  ossified,  and,  ten  to  one, 
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he  is  missing  a  dozen  better  ideas 
while  he  is  pegging  away  like  a  cart- 
horse at  one." 

Katherine  Holland  shook  her  head 
slightly.  She  thought  her  cousin's 
theories  very  brilliant,  very  ingenious 
but  at  the  same  time  slightly  unprac- 
tical. 

"  Now,  my  uncle,  would  he  I  wonder 
get  any  clearer  ideas  about  his  mor- 
phology or  his  comparative  anatomy 
if  he  took  to  a  course  of  balls  and 
dinner  parties?"  she  inquired  some- 
what ironically. 

"  Your  uncle  1     Oh,  well — no,  very 
likely  not ;  but  that,  you  will   admit, 
is  different,"   Farquart  answered,  with 
a    conscientious    effort    at    banishing 
from,   his   tone   all    sense  of    the    im- 
mensity   of    the    difference.     "I    was 
speaking,     of     course,    of     the    more 
purely   creative    processes.        By   the 
way,  talking  of  the   others — of  your 
uncle's  pursuits,"  he  added,  "reminds 
me  of  Borroughdale.     You  remember 
my  friend,  Borroughdale,  whom  I  in- 
troduced to  you  at  my  studio  ?     If  I 
am  not  mistaken  your  uncle  has  got 
in  him   a  new  recruit.     I  was  at  his 
house  the  other  day,  and  I  found  him 
up  to  the  ears  in  strange  and  slimy 
beasts,T  the  room  smelling  like  a   sea- 
shore at  extremely  low  tide,  one  hand 
excitedly  twisting  up  the  screws  of  a 
microscope,    and   the     other    tenderly 
caressing  a  dead  crab." 
Miss  Holland  smiled. 
"  Yes,  I  know.     We   have    seen   a 
good  deal  of    him    lately,"    she    said. 
"  He  is   interested   in   zoology.      He 
has  never  studied  it  at  all,  it  seems, 
before ;    but    my  uncle    says  that    he 
has  never  known  any  one  who  picked 
up  so  much  in  so  short  a  time." 

Farquart  laughed,  throwing  back 
his  head  with  an  intense  but  perfectly 
good-humoured  entertainment. 

"  Then  all  I  can  say  is  that  you 
have  worked  a  miracle  amongst  you  ! " 
he  exclaimed.  "I  have  known  Bor- 
roughdale ages  —  we  are  almost 
like  brothers.  There  is  not  a  better- 
natured,  an  honester,  a  kinder- 
hearted  fellow  in  all  England ;  in 
fact,  I'm  perfectly  devoted  to  him : 


at  the  same  time  I  am  bound  in 
honour  to  declare  that  during  all  the 
years  we  have  been  together  I  have 
never  once,  even  once,  known  him. 
acquire  anything  of  his  own  free  will. 
And  at  Oxford,  old  Godby,  who  was 
his  tutor,  and  also  mine,  told  me  that 
in  all  his  experience  he  never  came 
across  so  stolidly,  respectably,  but 
absolutely  impervious,  a  headpiece." 

Miss  Holland  looked  a  little  sur- 
prised. The  last  part  of  her  cousin's 
speech  did  not  seem  to  her  to  fit  par- 
ticularly well  with  the  profession  of 
friendship  at  the  beginning  of  it. 

"  Haven't  you  read  something  of 
the  same  sort  in  the  biography  of 
various  illustrious  savants  before 
now  ?  "  she  said,  quickly.  "  Jt  seems  to 
me  I  have.  Besides,  Lord  Borrough- 
dale tells  me  that  he  really  has  always 
taken  an  interest  in  natural  history — . 
watching  the  ways  of  animals,  I  mean, 
and  that  sort  of  thing — only  that  he 
was  always  rather  ashamed  of  it  than 
otherwise,  as  no  one  else  he  knew 
cared  for  anything  of  the  sort,  and  it 
appeared  like  a  sort  of  remnant  of 
childishness." 

Farquart  shook  his  head. 
"  I  expect  that  their  chief  attrac- 
tion in  his  eyes— latterly,  at  any  rate 
— has  lain  in  the  fact  that  there  was 
no  danger  of  their  insisting  upon  his 
turning  any  of  them  into  a  mar- 
chioness of  Borroughdale,"  he  said, 
laughingly.  "  His  terror,  his  ab- 
sorbing panic,  is  that  every  woman  he 
meets,  or  even  hears  of,  intends  to 
marry  him." 

Miss  Holland's  eyebrows  contracted. 
She  looked  vexed  :  a  blush  of  dis- 
pleasure rather  than  embarrassment 
rising  suddenly  to  her  cheek.  Far- 
quart,  too,  felt  unexpectedly  annoyed 
with  himself.  Now  that  they  were 
uttered  his  words  somehow  sounded  a 
good  deal  more  significant  than  he 
had  ever  intended  them  to  be.  The 
last  thing  in  the  world  that  he  had 
proposed  to  himself  that  afternoon 
was  what,  in  the  language  of  slang,  is 
called  "  crabbing  "  Borroughdale,  still 
less  of  openly  hinting  to  his  cousin 
that  any  good-nature  of  hers  in  that 
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direction  might  possibly  be  miscon- 
strued. What  tie  knew  of  her,  no 
less  than  of  the  peculiarity  of  her  cir- 
cumstances, making  anything  of  the 
sort  little  short  of  a  gratuitous  imper- 
tinence. Nevertheless,  somehow  or 
other,  he  seemed  to  have  drifted  into 
doing  what  was  at  least  open  to  the 
imputation  of  being  both.  Where  the 
deuce  had  his  usually  infallible  tact 
got  to  ?  he  asked  himself,  with  a  self- 
annoyance  which  was  as  rare  as  it  was 
uncomfortable.  While  he  was  still 
industriously  cudgelling  his  brain  in 
search  of  some  newer  and  happier 
topic  upon  which  to  launch,  and  be- 
fore Miss  Holland  had  entirely  re- 
covered her  composure,  the  door 
opened  and  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Holland,  en- 
tered ;  whereupon  Farquart  promptly 
recalled  to  his  mind  an  engagement  he 
had  previously  forgotten,  and  not  very 
many  minutes  afterwards  he  rose  to 
take  his  leave. 

Mr.  Vansittart,  who  happened  to 
have  been  away  for  a  short  time 
from  town  also  about  this  time,  paid 
his  first  visit  to  his  son's  improvised 
laboratory,  and  also  went  away  shrug- 
ging his  shoulders  and  shaking  his 
head.  The  last  state  of  that  mis- 
guided young  man  seemed  to  him  to 
be  worse  than  the  first.  As  if  it  was 
not  bad  enough  to  have  a  son  who  re- 
fused to  fulfil  any  of  the  functions  of 
his  position,  without  having  one  who 
made  it  impossible  for  you  to  enter  his 
house  without  having  your  nose  sa- 
luted with  the  most  detestably  un- 
godly smells !  Meeting  Farquart  the 
same  afternoon  upon  the -steps  of  a 
club  to  which  he  belonged,  and  which 
the  latter  had  lately  joined,  he  at  once 
burst  upon  him  with  the  subject. 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Farquart,  how  very 
fortunate  that  I  should  just  meet  you. 
Have  you  seen  anything  of  Borrough- 
dale lately  ?  " 

"  Not  for  nearly  a  week,"  the  other 
answered.  "  By  the  way,  you  know, 
I  suppose,  that  he  has  become  im- 
mersed in  zoology,  since  you  left 
town,"  he  added,  with  a  smile. 

"  Know  it,   my  dear   sir !     I  have 


just  come  from  seeing  him.  I  assure 
you  the  smell  of  that  house  is  enough 
to  knock  you  down,  literally  to  knock 
you  down.  It's  perfectly  poisonous ! 
We  shall  have  him  indicted  by  the 
neighbourhood  as  a  nuisance  if  he 
doesn't  mind  what  he  is  about !  " 

Farquart  laughed. 

"  It  is  pretty  bad,  I  know,"  he  said. 
"  Carburetted  hydrogen,  isn't  it  ?  1 
don't  believe  there's  really  any  great 
harm  in  it  though." 

But  Mr.  Vansittart,  was  far  past 
laughing.  All  his  usual  social  creeds, 
his  very  terror  of  ridicule  being  for 
the  moment  set  aside  in  the  extremity 
of  his  parental  anguish. 

"  Harm !  heavens  and  earth,  my 
dear  young  man  !  I  don't  know  what 
you  call  harm  ?  To  my  mind  it  is  piti- 
ful— simply  pitiful.  When  I  think  of 
Borroughdale's  position,  when  I  think 
of  his  magnificent  opportunities,  when 
I  think  of  the  care  with  which  he  has 
been  brought  up,  when  I  think  of  the 
trouble  which  I  have  always  lavished 
over  his  education,  that  now  at  his 
age  he  should  be  given  over  to  such 
puerilities,  such  childishness — worthy 
of  some  cockney  school-boy  out  upon 
his  first  holiday !  Of  course  I  don't 
expect  others  to  see  the  thing  in  the 
same  light,  but  to  my  mind  it  is  dis- 
astrous— simply  disastrous  1 " 

"  Probably  he'll  get  tired  of  it  after 
a  while,  you  know,"  Farquart  said, 
consolingly.  They  were  still  upon  the 
steps  of  the  club,  up  which  they  now 
began  to  mount. 

Mr.  Vansittart  shook  his  head. 

"I  don't  know;  he  becomes  extra- 
ordinarily set  upon  a  thing — extra- 
ordinarily-— once  he  takes  it  up,"  he 
said  despondently.  "  I've  known  him 
take  up  the  queerest  fads ;  nothing 
wrong,  you  know,  but  queer,  very  queer, 
the  last  things  you  would  imagine 
any  one  in  his  position,  and  brought 
up  as  he  has  been,  would  take  up. 
But  this  is  the  worst  of  them  all, 
much,  very  much  the  worst  1 "  the  un- 
fortunate father  ended  with  a  groan. 
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THERE  is  a  growing  tendency  in  South 
Africa  to  question  the  desirability  of 
imperial  intervention.  The  annexa- 
tion, and  then  the  retrocession  of  the 
Transvaal,  the  war  against  Cetshwayo, 
and  subsequent  activity  or  inactivity 
in  Zululand,  the  resumption  of  direct 
control  in  Basutoland,  and  some  less 
notable  movements  elsewhere,  have  all 
been  discussed,  and  have  been  cited  by 
some  as  instances  of  the  good  or  evil 
which  such  intervention  works.  It 
may  be  observed  as  a  general  rule  that 
when  England  does  go  into  South  Afri- 
can affairs,  it  is  invariably  about  mat- 
ters affecting  the  natives.  The  Cape 
Colony  can  arrange  and  develop  her 
railway  system,  she  can  settle  her 
tariffs,  she  can  extend  or  consolidate 
her  judicial  machinery,  she  can  even 
raise  extensive  loans  in  the  money 
market  at  home,  and  all  this  with- 
out a  jar  or  hitch  in  her  intercourse 
with  the  mother  country,  but  let  her 
make  one  step  in  the  region  of  native 
administration,  and  she  finds  inevitably 
an  outer  influence  at  work,  the  in- 
fluence of  that  part  of  the  British 
public  which  chooses  to  interest  itself 
in  aboriginal  races,  not  specially  in 
South  Africa,  but  all  over  the  world. 
Colonists  often  complain  that  far  more 
interest  is  taken  at  home  in  the  native 
races  than  in  the  English,  who  live 
side  by  side  with  them.  The  reason 
is  plain.  As  pioneers  of  civilization 
the  settlers  in  new  lands  bring  much 
harm  and  suffering  to  the  aborigines 
of  those  countries  which  are  the  scenes 
of  their  enterprises,  and  there  are 
those  who  think  it  is  their  duty  to 
mitigate  as  far  as  they  can  the  shock 
of  the  collision  for  which  they  feel  that 
they  themselves  bear  a  certain  amount 
of  indirect  responsibility. 

The    desired  end  would    be    much 
better  accomplished  if  there  were  less 


friction  between  the  philanthropist  at 
home  and  the  colonist  abroad.  Like 
many  others,  if  these  two  understood 
each  other  a  little  better,  they  would 
grow  into  mutual  esteem  and  helpful- 
ness. Until  they  do  so  there  will  be 
a  great  loss  of  power,  and  a  wholly  un- 
necessary expenditure  of  ill-feeling 
and  of  bad  language,  upon  innocent 
persons. 

Possibly  the  lines  upon  which  I 
start  may  seem  at  variance  with  my 
profession,  but  I  trust  we  may  yet 
be  able  to  find  a  point  of  junction — 
even  by  the  route  which  I  am  now  pur- 
suing. My  contention  is  for  less  inter- 
vention on  the  part  of  the  Home 
Government  in  the  native  affairs  of 
the  Cape  Colony  in  particular,  and  of 
South  Africa  in  general.  I  must 
start  with  the  somewhat  harsh  say- 
ing that  whatever  benefits  may  have 
accrued  to  the  natives  of  Southern 
Africa  in  former  times  from  the  course 
adopted  by  the  Home  Government 
there,  imperial  intervention  has  lat- 
terly tended  to  aggravate  the  evils  of 
the  contact  and  inevitable  conflict  be- 
tween the  civilised  and  uncivilised 
races. 

To  take  the  Transvaal  as  a  case  in 
point.  For  many  years  the  emigrant 
farmers  were  spreading  themselves 
over  that  huge  territory,  and  there 
was  chronic  warfare  in  which  a  vast 
amount  of  suffering  was  inflicted  upon 
the  native  tribes,  who  were  either 
pushed  out  of  their  places,  or  sub- 
mitted to  their  invaders  and  became 
accustomed  to  a  state  of  vassalage 
which  involved  a  good  deal  of  what 
some  people  call  slavery  and  others  do 
not,  according  to  their  respective  poli- 
tical leanings.  The  intensity  of  the 
struggle  was  over,  and  things  might 
be  said  to  be  settling  down.  The  diffu- 
sion of  the  farmers  over  a  great  extent 
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of  country,  and  a  loosening  of  the 
bonds  of  union  among  them  had  con- 
siderably decreased  their  offensive 
power.  Indeed  it  was  the  utter  failure 
of  the  Sekukuni  campaign  which 
afforded  a  pretext  for  British  inter- 
ference and  annexation,  a  step  about 
the  justness  of  which  there  appears  to 
be  a  hopeless  diversity  of  view  not 
only  in  England  but  in  the  colony 
itself.  That  annexation  once  accom- 
plished however,  was  hailed  by  the 
immense  native  population  within 
and  on  the  borders  of  the  Transvaal 
with  entire  satisfaction.  I  speak  from 
personal  knowledge,  having  lived 
among  these  natives  all  my  life  and 
during  the  period  in  question,  when 
I  had  the  advantage  of  looking  at  the 
matter  from  two  entirely  different 
points  of  view,  first  as  a  missionary, 
then  as  a  government  official. 

For  nearly  four  years  the  natives 
found  themselves  in  a  new  world,  a 
world  in  which  equal  justice  was  meted 
out  to  black  and  white,  in  which  there 
was  scope  for  all  to  reap  and  to  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  their  own  industry,  to 
come  and  to  go  with  the  least  possible 
amount  of  restriction.  Then  came  the 
events  of  1881.  During  the  struggle 
of  that  year,  the  natives,  in  strict 
obedience  to  the  order  of  the  Go- 
vernment, stood  aside  and  took  no 
part  in  the  hostilities.  What  peace- 
ful aid  they  could  render  to  the  be- 
leaguered garrisons,  or  to  such  govern- 
ment officials  as  were  within  their 
reach,  they  gave  heartily.  No  threats 
or  blandishments,  both  of  which  were 
abundantly  employed,  had  the  effect  of 
inducing  them  to  join  the  party  op- 
posed to  the  Government,  even  though 
this  party  was  from  the  first  to  a  large 
extent  master  of  the  situation. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  make  people 
at  a  distance  understand  the  bitter- 
ness of  the  feeling  engendered  in  the 
minds  of  the  Transvaal  burghers  against 
the  natives  by  these  circumstances. 
It  was  bad  enough  that  during  the 
British  occupation  the  Government 
came  in  between  the  settler  and  his 
native  vassals,  compelling  him  to  ac- 


cord to  them  the  rights  of  fellow  sub- 
jects, but  that  these  same  natives 
should  have  the  temerity  to  refuse  as- 
sistance in  expelling  the  English,  and 
should,  on  the  contrary,  show  their 
unaltered  attachment  and  constancy 
when  their  English  friends  were  in 
dire  difficulty  was  more  than  could 
be  borne.  Accordingly,  deep  were  the 
threats  of  vengeance,  when  the  time 
should  come,  and  unhappily  it  did 
come. 

On  the  2nd  of  August,  1881,  the 
chiefs,  headmen,  and  councillors,  to  the 
number  of  about  one  thousand,  repre- 
senting a  population  of,  according  to 
the  lowest  estimate,  a  quarter  of  a 
million,  were  assembled  at  Pretoria  to 
hear  the  message  of  the  Queen.  That 
message  was  delivered  by  the  President 
of  the  Royal  Commission,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  his  colleagues  and  of  the  Boer 
leaders.  It  was  to  the  effect  that  the 
Queen  had  thought  fit  to  give  the 
Transvaal  its  independence,  but  that 
in  doing  so  she  had  made  ample  ar- 
rangements to  secure  justice  to  the 
natives,  and  for  that  purpose  she  had 
appointed  a  Resident,  whose  duty  it 
would  be  to  see  that  the  terms  of  the 
Convention  were  carried  out.  The 
gentlemen  who  formed  the  personnel 
of  the  Royal  Commission  must  either 
have  been  hampered  by  orders  which 
left  them  no  option ;  or  they  must 
have  acted  under  a  trust  in  the  sim- 
ple and  old-fashioned  creed  that  a 
man's  word  is  as  good  as  his  bond.  If 
the  latter,  then  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  their  confidence  was  wholly 
misplaced.  From  the  day  of  its  sig- 
nature the  Convention  has  been  a  dead 
letter  as  regards  the  natives,  and  their 
condition  has  been  far  more  deplorable, 
and  is  now,  than  it  was  before  we  an- 
nexed the  Transvaal  at  all. 

The  only  checks  upon  the  Boers,  and 
these,  such  as  before  our  interference, 
were  going  far  towards  mitigating  the 
severity  of  their  regime,  were  their 
own  generally  disunited  condition,  the 
successful  resistance  made  by  Sekukuni, 
and  the  neighbourhood  to  their  fron- 
tier of  a  power  like  that  of  Cetshwayo. 
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We  during  our  occupation^  removed 
these  checks,  and  have  added  new  fet- 
ters to  those  already  borne  by  the 
aborigines. 

It  is  not  pleasant  to  have  to  adopt 
a  tone  of  complaint,  especially  when 
the  instruments  of  intervention  have 
been  men  whom  to  know  is  to  lespect, 
and  whose  earnest  desire  to  do  what 
is  right  has  been  indisputable.  This 
very  circumstance  ought  to  lead  us 
rather  to  conclude  that  the  system  is 
at  fault  and  not  the  men.  We  are 
reminded  of  the  saying  which  has  a 
melancholy  truth,  that  South  Africa  is 
the  grave  of  reputations.  Why  should 
it  be  so,  but  for  underlying  falseness 
in  the  ground  upon  which  the  owners 
of  those  reputations  have  to  play  their 
perilous  part  ? 

It  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  Zululand  is  a  credit 
to  the  Imperial  Government,  whether 
we  look  at  its  action  in  breaking  up 
Cetshwayo's  power,  or  in  the  measures 
which  have  since  been  adopted  from 
time  to  time  to  meet  and  to  adjust 
the  derangements  which  our  invasion 
of  Zululand  had  caused.  It  is  early  yet 
to  speak  of  Basutoland.  As  yet  there 
are  no  signs  that  may  be  considered 
entirely  hopeful,  but  it  would  be  un- 
just to  Colonel  Clarke  to  say  anything 
premature  when  the  nature  of  the 
task  allotted  to  him  is  in  itself  calcu- 
lated to  make  him  feel  like  a  man  that 
has  been  set  to  make  bricks  without 
straw,  and  that  with  his  hands  tied 
behind  his  back. 

These  things  are  done  and  cannot 
be  undone.  It  is  too  late  to  mend 
them,  and  they  are  not  dragged  before 
the  unwilling  attention  of  the  public 
with  any  hope  of  this  kind.  What 
then,  I  think  I  hear  some  one  saying 
in  an  injured  tone,  for  what  practi- 
cal purpose  do  you  inflict  upon  us 
these  sour  and  ungrateful  reflections  1 
Plainly  to  support  my  original  con- 
tention, that  we  colonists  could  do 
better  with  less  intervention  on  the 
part  of  the  Home  Government  in  our 
native  affairs,  with  the  result  that  the 
natives  would  be  no  worse  and  pro- 


bably much  better  off  than  they  have 
been  with  such  intervention,  and  with 
another  result,  that  upon  the  whole 
colonists  would  be  more  content  in 
their  relations  to  the  mother  country. 

England  ought  to  take  into  account 
that  there  are  two  courses  and  not 
more  from  which  to  choose.  England 
must  either  leave  the  native  question 
in  South  Africa  severely  alone,  or  she 
must  attend  to  it  properly,  that  is, 
thoroughly.  In  the  meantime,  she  is 
doing  neither.  She  interferes  just 
enough  to  cause  a  good  deal  of  irrita- 
tion and  not  enough  to  do  any  good. 
If  England  intends  to  keep  up  the 
part  of  friend  to  the  native  races  in 
South  Africa,  she  must  not  ask  what 
it  is  to  cost.  She  must  make  up  her 
mind  to  spend  money.  There  is  no 
such  thing  as  philanthropy  on  the 
cheap.  I  may  add  that  if  England 
were  to  think  of  trying  to  regain  the 
place  she  has  lost  in  the  confidence  of 
the  native  races,  she  would  now  have 
to  do  so  at  a  very  great  cost  indeed. 
After  the  events  of  the  past  few  years 
it  would  need  something  more  than 
ordinary  to  make  it  possible  for  na- 
tives, or  any  one  interested  in  their 
welfare,  to  trust  her  good  faith. 

Now  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any 
prospect  of  a  strong  course  being 
taken  in  this  direction  ;  and  it  behoves 
us  to  look  at  the  other  alternative  as 
the  only  probable  one,  namely,  that 
the  Home  Government  should  simply 
and  entirely  leave  the  management  of 
natives  in  South  Africa  alone.  What 
would  be  the  result  1  I  repeat  what 
I  have  said  already,  that  I  do  not 
think  the  natives  would  be  a  whit 
worse  off  than  they  are  now,  and  that 
there  is  the  possibility  open  of  a  great 
improvement.  There  is  a  notion 
abroad  in  England  that  the  South 
African  colonist,  more  especially  the 
Dutchman,  is  without  conscience  in 
all  that  regards  natives.  This  notion 
is  so  far  true  as  to  be  very  trouble- 
some as  all  half  truths  are ;  but  it  is 
full  of  injustice  in  the  indiscriminate 
manner  of  its  application.  No  one 
regrets  more  than  many  colonists 
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themselves  do,  the  perversion  of  moral 
sentiment  on  native  affairs  in  South 
Africa.  But  English  people  would  do 
well  to  look  at  home  and  to  consider 
the  views  entertained  by  some  por- 
tions of  the  population  of  the  United 
Kingdom  towards  others.  Not  to 
mention  those  race  hatreds  about 
which  we  have  heard  so  much  lately, 
I  have  heard  language  used  by  worthy 
and  respectable  people  in  England 
about  the  classes  below  them,  such 
as  reminds  me  exactly  of  the  way 
some  colonists  talk  about  Kafirs  or 
Hottentots.  Yet  there  are  enough 
people  in  England,  though  possibly  a 
minority,  to  make  a  good  fight  on 
behalf  of  those  who  are  too  weak  or 
too  foolish  to  look  after  their  own 
interests  ;  and  in  like  manner  there  is 
in  South  Africa  a  party,  it  may  be 
small,  but  it  is  strong  in  earnestness 
and  in  unity  of  purpose,  and  it  is 
growing.  It  is  not  exclusively  English, 
on  the  contrary,  some  of  its  best 
elements  are  to  be  found  amongst  the 
Dutch  population,  a  party  determined 
that  justice  shall  be  the  rule  of  the 
land,  as  applied  alike  to  all  men  with- 
out distinction  of  colour. 

They  have  better  opportunities  than 
people  in  England  of  getting  a  grasp 
of  the  situation,  and  of  understanding 
what  is  really  good  for  the  natives. 
Though  they  are  far  from  representing 
the  general  sentiment  of  the  com- 
munity they  are  an  important  power 
in  the  country  ;  time  is  in  their  favour. 
Such  blunders  as  the  attempted  dis- 
armament of  the  Basutos  help  to 
strengthen  their  cause,  "and  I  have 
firm  faith  in  their  eventual  and  com- 
plete success  in  so  influencing  the  con- 
sciences of  their  fellow-countrymen  as 
to  lead  to  the  adoption  of  a  wise  and 
just  policy  in  dealing  with  native 
questions.  These  South  African 
humanitarians,  or  whatever  they  may 
be  called  by  those  who  differ  from 
them,  have  not  an  easy  contest  to 
wage  ;  but  it  is  a  wholesome  and 
honest  one.  It  is  not  made  any  easier 
by  the  interference,  however  well 
meant,  of  people  in  England.  They 


have  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  con 
tempt  or  exasperation  roused  in  the 
minds  of  colonists  generally  by  the 
mistakes  which  the  Home  Government 
makes  under  pressure  of  an  occasional 
and  fitful  wave  of  agitation  which 
sweeps  over  the  philanthropic  mind  of 
England.  And  they  are  themselves 
discouraged  and  estranged  by  finding 
themselves  quite  ignored  or  indis- 
criminately included  in  the  reproaches 
which  are  heaped  upon  "  those  selfish 
and  greedy  colonists." 

Yet  it  was  this  section  of  the  South 
African  people  which  fought  bravely 
against  the  greatest  mistake  which  the 
Colonial  Government  of  that  day  could 
have  made,  a  mistake  made  moreover 
under  the  inspiration  of  a  British 
High  Commissioner — the  attempted 
disarmament  of  the  Basutos  ;  and  after 
the  war  it  was  due  mainly  to  their 
sense  of  duty  that  the  Cape  Colony 
made,  what  was  for  a  comparatively 
poor  and  weak  community,  a  great 
effort,  voting  a  sum  of  seventy-five 
thousand  pounds,  thereby  to  repair  the 
losses  sustained  by  those  Basutos  who 
sided  with  us  in  the  war,  and  this 
when  the  colony  was  staggering  under 
the  weight  of  an  enormous  war  ex- 
penditure. This  last  at  least  is  a 
proof  that  the  South  African  com- 
munity is  not  so  utterly  unfair  in  its 
attitude  towards  the  natives  as  is 
often  imagined,  and  it  is  probable 
that  there  would  be  a  still  more  con- 
siderable tendency  of  public  opinion 
in  the  right  direction  but  for  the 
feeling  of  opposition  aroused  by  inter- 
ference from  home. 

If  Cape  colonists  were  left  severely 
alone  in  these  matters  by  the  mother 
country,  the  hands  of  those  who  wish 
to  do  right  would  be  materially 
strengthened  by  the  consideration  that 
in  many  cases  a  policy  of  unjust 
aggression  would  be  checked  by  a 
want  of  power.  The  colonists  have, 
for  instance,  learned  a  lesson  from  the 
Basuto  war,  and  in  this  way  sweet 
have  been  the  uses  of  adversity.  The 
failure  to  coerce  the  Basuto  has 
awakened  in  the  minds  of  many  a 
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doubt  as  to  whether  they  were  right 
in  trying  to  coerce  them.  This  may 
not  be  very  logical,  but  it  is  a  not 
unusual  sequence  of  thought  in  some 
men's  minds. 

Before  quitting  the  subject  there  is 
another  aspect  of  it  which  ought  to 
be  touched  upon,  namely,  the  supposed 
evils  which  might  be  possible  from  a 
policy  by  England  of  entire  with- 
drawal from  interference  in  South 
African  native  affairs.  People  talk 
about  certain  deplorable  results  which 
must  follow,  culminating  in  slavery 
and  annihilation,  after  which  latter 
probably  there  is  nothing  more  to 
be  said.  But  the  Kafir  races  will 
take  a  good  deal  of  annihilating. 
They  are  numerous,  and  they  possess 
a  strong  vitality.  Suffer  they  must 
and  do,  as  all  uncivilised  races  have 
done  by  contact  with  civilisation.  My 
impression  is  that  they  will  survive 
the  shock.  Well  then,  you  cannot 
kill  them  off,  though  in  this  line  of 
things  British  interference  in  South 
Africa  can  show  a  ten  times  heavier 
butcher's  bill  than  the  colonial  one. 
We  cannot  drive  them  back  for  there 
is  no  back  country  to  drive  them  to 
now.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a 
bugbear  which  I  cannot  give  the  ma- 
jority of  colonists  credit  or  discredit 
for  being  afraid  of,  that  is,  of  suppos- 
ing the  native  races  in  South  Africa 
to  be  composed  of  human  tigers, 
thirsting  for  the  white  man's  blood. 
As  if  it  were  not  the  restless  aggres- 
sions and  encroachments  of  English- 
man and  Dutchman  alike,  of  Imperial 
and  Colonial  Governments,  that  have 
driven  them  into  a  frightened  and 
frenzied  resistance.  I  speak  as  one 
who  has  lived  among  natives  in  dif- 
jerent  parts  of  South  Africa  from  the 
Cape  Colony  up  to  the  southern  water- 
shed of  the  Zambesi,  and  as  one  who 
has  been  able  to  hear  them  as  they 
talked  together  among  themselves 
about  these  things. 

Even   in  moments  when   it   might 


have  been  expected  that  the  flush  of 
success  would  carry  them  away,  the 
tide  has  been  stemmed,  not  by  us,  but 
by  their  own  want  of  determination 
to  follow  up  an  advantage,  and  their 
fear  of  what  might  follow.  It  was 
nothing  but  the  politic  forbearance  of 
Moshesh  which,  at  the  battle  of  Berea 
in  Basutoland,  saved  an  English  force 
under  the  too  brave  Cathcart  from 
utter  destruction,  and  after  the 
slaughter  of  Isandhlwana  nothing 
could  have  saved  the  colony  of  Natal 
but  the  determination  of  the  Zulu 
king  to  fight  it  out  in  his  own 
country.  There  have  been  atrocities 
on  the  part  of  the  natives  in  our 
native  wars,  but  it  ill  befits  us  to  say 
much  about  them  ;  we,  who  ought  to 
know  so  much  better  than  they,  yet 
must  confess  with  shame  that  deeds 
have  been  committed  on  our  side 
unworthy  of  civilised  warfare. 

The  colonists  may  safely  be  left  to 
deal  with  the  native  question.  They 
will  not  annihilate  the  natives,  nor 
will  the  natives  annihilate  them. 
They  will  learn  by  experience  ;  dear 
bought  experience,  it  may  be,  but  still 
they  have  a  better  chance  of  learning 
than  those  in  England  who  do  not  get 
that  experience  and  have  so  much  else 
to  distract  their  attention.  The  senti- 
ment of  loyalty  to  the  mother  country 
will  be  less  disturbed  by  the  irritating 
clash  of  opinion  and  of  practice  on 
native  questions.  However  little  dis- 
posed some  may  be  to  believe  it,  the 
consolidation  of  the  Empire,  so  far  as 
South  Africa  is  concerned,  lies  in  this 
direction,  especially  as  regards  the 
cloud  which  looms  so  dark  upon  the 
Cape  horizon  at  present,  the  estrange- 
ment of  Dutch  and  English,  the  bring- 
ing together  of  whom  as  harmonious 
elements  in  the  population  of  a  loyal 
British  colony  is  rendered  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  by  the  position  taken 
by  the  Home  Government. 

JOHN   SMTTTT  MOFFAT, 
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WE  are  not  about  to  embark  upon  the 
stormy  question  whether  Mr.  Eroucle 
has  rightly  understood  the  function  of 
the  biographer,  or  has  wisely  played 
the  part  of  oue  faithful  to  the  memory 
of  a  departed  friend.  A  hundred  essays 
might  be  written  on  the  casuistical 
points  that  an  ingenious  man  might 
raise,  and  at  the  end  of  the  hundredth 
the  judgment  of  men  would  differ  as 
widely  as  at  the  first.  The  work  is 
done ;  if  not  the  truth,  at  least  the 
materials  for  truth,  are  out.  The 
biographer  states  his  case  with  that 
lucidity  in  which  his  pen  seldom 
fails : — 

"  Carlyle  exerted  for  many  years  an  almost 
unbounded  influence  on  the  mind  of  educated 
England.  His  writings  are  now  spread  over 
the  whole  English-spfiaking  world.  They 
are  studied  with  eagerness  and  confidence  by 
millions  who  have  looked  and  looked  to  him 
not  for  amusement,  but  for  moral  guidance, 
and  those  millions  have  a  right  to  know  what 
manner  of  man  he  really  was.  It  may  be, 
and  1  for  one  think  it  will  be,  that  when  time 
has  levelled  accidental  distinctions,  when  the 
perspective  has  altered,  and  the  foremost 
figures  of  this  century  are  seen  in  their  true 
proportions,  Carlyle  will  tower  far  above  all 
his  contemporaries,  and  will  then  be  the  one 
person  of  them  about  whom  the  coming  gene- 
rations will  care  most  to  be  informed.  But 
whether  I  estimate  his  importance  rightly  or 
wrongly,  he  has  played  a  part  which  entitles 
every  one  to  demand  a  complete  account  of 
his  character.  He  has  come  forward  as  a 
teacher  of  mankind.  He  has  claimed  '  to 
speak  with  authority,  and  not  as  the  Scribes.' 
He  has  denounced  as  empty  illusion  the  most 
favourite  convictions  of  trie  age.  No  con- 
cealment is  permissible  about  a  man  who 
could  thus  take  on  himself  the  character  of 
a  prophet  and  speak  to  it  in  so  imperious 
a  tone." 

It  is  not  easy  to  see  the  answer  to 
this.  When  a  statesman  dies,  the 
world  is  not  concerned  to  know  the 
details  of  his  private  history,  unless 
they  affect  his  public  probity.  The 
coarse  talk  of  Walpole,  the  debts  of 
Pitt,  the  gambling  of  Fox,  the  bet- 


tings, the  drinkings,  the  gallantries  of 
other  politicians  whose  day  is  over,  do 
not  and  ought  not  to  affect  our  judg- 
ment of  them  from  the  only  point  of 
view  which  the  public  has  any  right 
to  take.  The  statesman  is  judged  by 
his  policy,  by  the  wisdom  of  his  aims, 
the  success  with  which  he  attained 
them,  and  the  lawfulness  of  the  means 
that  he  allowed  himself  to  use.  One 
might  say  the  same  of  a  great  painter, 
actor,  dramatist,  and  even  of  the 
author,  provided  the  author  has  not 
posed  as  prophet  and  teacher.  If  he 
have  played  that  part,  he  cannot 
complain  if  he  be  judged  by  the 
standard  which  he  has  himself  set 
up,  and  which  he  has  acquired  fame, 
glory,  and  the  reverence  of  nations  by 
holding  before  their  gaze.  The  Prin- 
cipia  would  have  been  just  as  great  a 
gift  to  mortals  if  Sir  Isaac  Newton  had 
been  a  bad  man  instead  of  being  a  good 
one.  The  morality  of  the  author  of  the 
Novum  Organum  has,  indeed,  exercised 
the  lively  interest  and  the  curiosity  of 
the  world,  partly  because  it  turns  upon 
points  of  history,  and  partly  because 
it  is  one  of  that  fixed  class  of  recog- 
nised riddles  at  which  successive  gene- 
rations of  lettered  men  are  never 
weary  of  trying  their  hands.  But  in 
Bacon's  case,  the  question  is  one  of 
public,  rather  than  of  private  morals. 
Better,  again,  said  Voltaire  or  some 
one  else,  better  Racine  bad  father,  bad 
husband,  bad  friend,  and  good  poet, 
than  Racine,  good  father,  good  hus- 
band, good  friend,  and  bad  poet.  Is 
this  the  true  view,  or  are  we  to  decline 
to  enjoy  Hamlet  until  we  have  satis- 
fied ourselves  about  Shakespeare's 
moral  character  1  Does  it  much  matter 
to  us  whether  Byron  was  a  wicked 
profligate  or  not  1  Or  are  we  to  feel 
the  beauty  of  Childe  Harold  and  the 
sublimity  of  Manfred  or  Cain  with- 
out asking  ourselves  whether  the  poet 
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practised  the  sublime  and  beautiful  in 
his  daily  walk  and  conversation] 
People  will  try  to  find  out  personal 
traits,  so  long  as  the  world  goes 
round,  for  curiosity  about  the  personal 
history  of  famous  figures  springs 
eternal  in  the  human  breast  and  is 
inextinguishable,  with  or  without 
material.  But  the  value  of  Byron's 
poetry  remains  just  what  it  was,  be 
it  great  or  little,  whether  the  lenient 
or  the  merciful  view  of  his  character 
be  the  right  one.  Does  the  value  of 
a  Prophet  remain  what  it  was,  if  we 
find  that  he  was  a  fierce  railer,  selfish 
and  self-centred,  harsh,  presumptuous, 
alternately  whining  and  cursing  like  a 
sturdy  beggar,  intolerant,  inconsider- 
ate ?  In  a  military  commander  or  the 
ruler  of  an  empire,  these  shortcomings 
touch  us  not  an  atom.  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte may  have  been  as  great  a  ruffian, 
as  any  one  pleases,  may  have  behaved 
ill  to  Josephine,  may  have  been  the 
meanest  tyrant  that  ever  bullied  a 
court  ;  it  is  by  weightier  matters  that 
he  must  be  judged.  The  man  with  a 
gospel  stands  on  another  footing. 
Here  we  have  a  right  to  know,  if  we 
can,  how  the  gospel  worked.  Such  a 
man  is  a  character  as  well  as  a  doc- 
trine, and  the  one  may  be,  and  ought 
to  be,  just  as  edifying  as  the  other. 
"What  he  was  and  did  may  teach  us  no 
less,  may  inspire  and  stimulate  and 
guide  us  no  less,  than  what  he  wrote 
down  in  books. 

The  difficulty  is  in  being  quite  sure 
that  even  the  most  candid  biographer 
can  tell  us  what  his  hero  was  ;  can  lay 
bare  all  the  unspoken  thoughts  and 
silent  motives  ;  can  effectually  and 
truly  reveal  the  inward  history,  which 
is,  after  all,  the  real  tissue  of  the 
man's  being.  This  is  what  Carlyle 
has  himself  most  truly  set  forth  in  a 
passage  cited  by  Mr.  Froude  from  his 
Journal.  "  The  chief  elements  of  my 
little  destiny,"  he  said,  "  have  all  along 
lain  deep  below  view  or  surmise,  and 
never  will  or  can  be  known  to  any  son 
of  Adam.  I  would  say  to  any  bio- 
grapher, if  any  fool  undertook  such  a 
task,  '  Forbear,  poor  fool !  Let  no  life 


of  me  be  written  ;  let  me  and  my  be- 
wildered wrestlings  lie  buried  here  and 
be  forgotten  swiftly  of  all  the  world. 
If  these  write,  it  will  be  mere  delusion 
and  hallucination.  The  confused  world 
never  understood,  nor  will  understand, 
me  and  my  poor  affairs.  Not  even 
the  persons  nearest  to  me  could  guess 
at  them.'  "  This  is  true  enough.  In 
so  extraordinary  a  genius  as  Carlyle, 
as  sometimes  in  creatures  of  far  com- 
moner clay,  the ,  qualities  that  liiake 
the  real  man  are  deep  below  view  or 
surmise.  We  easily  know  all  about 
the  outer  act,  but  the  spirit  and  in- 
most prompting  of  it,  and  all  its  rela- 
tions to  other  parts  of  the  doer's 
conduct  are  not  to  be  so  simply  dis- 
cerned. Even  the  actual  eyewitness, 
and  it  may  be  the  sufferer  from  it, 
may  wholly  mistake  and  miscalculate 
the  significance  of  something  done  or 
spoken.  The  half  of  us  is  misunder- 
standing, even  between  those  who  are 
most  close  to  one  another,  and  whom 
the  action  most  concerns.  How  much 
more  impossible,  then,  is  it  for  those 
outside  and  at  a  distance  to  be  confi- 
dent that  they  know  all  and  judge 
aright.  The  judgments  of  the  world 
cannot  be  otherwise  than  rough,  super- 
ficial, and  somewhat  haphazard ;  sound 
enough  for  practical  purposes  of  hu- 
man dealing,  but  not  delicate  enough, 
subtle,  comprehensive,  well-informed 
enough,  to  render  it  fit  for  the  part  of 
an  Eternal  Judge  with  no  right  of 
appeal. 

Yet  there  is  much  in  conduct  as  to 
which  there  can  be  no  mistake,  and 
if  a  man  persists  in  acts  that  are  in- 
considerate and  unkind,  and  in  words 
that  are  harsh,  ungenerous,  biting, 
and  wilfully  ignorant,  his  fellows  will 
judge  him,  prophet  or  no  prophet. 
"  Thou  art  inexcusable,  O  man,"  said 
the  Apostle,  "  whosoever  thou  art  that 
judgest  :  for  wherein  thou  judgest 
another,  thou  condemnest  thyself ;  for 
thou  that  judgest  doest  the  same 
things."  There  is  no  function  from 
which  he  who  knows  himself  will  more 
sedulously  abstain  than  that  of  the 
moral  judge  of  the  character  of 
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another.  Human  nature  is  so  subtle, 
intermixed,  self-deceiving,  that  hesita- 
tion and  leniency  are  the  rules  that 
come  spontaneously  to  all  save  the 
Pharisee  and  the  Cynic.  Carlyle  was 
himself,  on  the  surface  at  all  events,  a 
Cynic  of  the  Cynics  ;  and  as  he  chose 
to  vent  his  spleen  on  most  of  the  best 
of  his  contemporaries,  he  will  have  to 
take  his  chance.  His  friends  can 
hardly  claim  for  his  benefit  a  tender- 
ness that  he  so  seldom  extended  to  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

Of  his  relations  to  his  wife,  of 
which  most  is  said,  perhaps  it  is  well 
to  say  least.  Of  all  relations  they  are 
those  of  which  even  the  nearest  out- 
side friend  must  know  least.  Their 
success  or  failure,  the  rights  and 
wrongs  of  them,  are  constantly  de- 
termined— outside  the  ordinary  cases 
of  coarse  rupture — by  elements  too 
delicate  to  be  capable  of  being  either 
fully  divulged  or  fairly  seized.  We 
can  never  be  perfectly  sure  that  we 
know  all  the  relevant  circumstances 
of  the  case.  Perhaps  we  do  not  know 
them  all  here,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Froude's 
ample  exposure  of  many  facts.  Car- 
lyle laughed  his  horse-laughter  over 
the  household  troubles  of  Diderot,  his 
quarrels  with  his  wife,  his  gross  in- 
digestions, and  all  the  other  miseres 
of  the  unlucky  philosopher, — not  with- 
out an  inuendo  that  he  had  fallen  into 
them  all  as  a  result  of  his  materialist 
metaphysics,  and  that  they  only  served 
him  right.  Yet  no  "  blackguard 
pliilosophe "  of  the  band  was  more 
essentially  reprobate  in  all  domestic 
duty  than  the  transcendental  Cole- 
ridge, and  there  is  many  a  scene  in 
Cheyne  Row  that  exactly  recalls 
Diderot's  interior  in  the  Rue  Taranne. 
The  greater  is  the  pity.  There  are 
not  in  the  history  of  the  Calamities  of 
Authors  more  painful  entries  than 
many  here  : — "  Work  ruined  for  this 
day.  Imprudently  expressed  com- 
plaints in  the  morning  filled  all  the 
sky  with  clouds — portending  grave 
issues  ?  Or  only  inane  ones  ? "  That  is 
to  say,  we  take  it,  would  his  wife  leave 
him  altogether,  as  seems  to  have  been 


often  threatened,  and  was  once  for  a 
time  actually  attempted,  or  would 
they  go  on  in  their  "  mutual  misery  "  1 
The  mutual  misery  hardly  abated. 
"A  thick  black  cloud  overshadowed 
his  life  for  many  weary  years."  The 
fourteenth  chapter  (i.  379) — partially 
redeemed  from  utter  squalor  by  two 
letters  to  Mr.  Carlyle  from  the  noble- 
minded  Mazzini — is  a  dolorous  piece 
of  reading  to  all,  and  one  hopes  they 
are  not  few,  who  would  have  given 
much  to  know  that  the  man  of  high 
thoughts,  stern  purpose,  noble  imagi- 
nation, fared  through  the  world,  if 
not  with  serenity,  at  least  without 
squalid  perversities,  wranglings,  in- 
dignity. 

Mr.  Froude  states  the  case  generally 
in  several  places.  It  comes  to  this, 
that  when  Carlyle  was  uncomfortable, 
he  could  not  keep  it  to  himself,  and 
made  more  of  it  than  the  reality 
justified.  "  His  wife  suffered  perhaps 
more  than  he  from  colds,  and  pains, 
and  sleeplessness ;  when  her  husband 
was  dilating  upon  his  own  sorrows,  he 
often  forgot  hers,  or  made  them  worse 
by  worry."  She  on  the  other  hand 
had  a  hot  temper,  and  a  tongue  as 
biting  and  as  rasping  as  his  own.  She 
even  described  to  Mr.  Froude  and 
others,  in  Carlyle' s  presence,  how  he 
set  out  on  an  expedition,  drawing  him 
"  in  her  finest  style  of  mockery — his 
cloak,  his  knapsack,  his  broad-brimmed 
hat,  his  preparation  of  pipes,  &c.  He 
laughed  as  loud  as  any  of  us  ;  but  it 
struck  me  even  then  that  the  wit, 
however  brilliant,  was  rather  unten- 
der."  The  lady  "  had  a  terrible  habit 
of  speaking  out  the  exact  truth,  cut  as 
clear  as  with  a  graving  tool,  on  occa- 
sions, too,  when  without  harm  it  might 
have  been  left  unspoken."  Even  she 
and  her  mother  were  "  seldom  together 
without  a  collision."  In  their  most 
intimate  talk  Carlyle  had  no  gift  of 
tender  expansion.  His  letters  are  full 
of  it,  but  in  conversation  he  shrank 
from  expressions  of  affection.  "  On 
the  other  hand  he  was  keenly  sensitive 
to  what  he  thought  unreasonable  or 
silly.  He  was  easily  provoked ;  and 
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his  irritation  would  burst  out  in 
spurts  of  angry  metaphor,  not  to  be 
forgotten  from  their  very  point  and 
force.  Thus  his  letters  failed  in  pro- 
ducing their  full  effect  from  their 
contrast  with  remembered  expressions 
which  had  meant  nothing."  That 
Carlyle  was  imperious  and  exacting 
in  his  household  is  as  certain  as  that 
Milton  was,  or  that  James  Mill  was. 
That  he  was  self-centred,  inconsiderate 
and  even  downright  selfish  can  hardly 
be  denied.  (See,  for  instance,  ii.  141). 
Friends  were  amused  by  his  peculiari- 
ties, but  "  for  his  wife,  on  whom  the  fire- 
sparks  fell  first  always,  and  who  could 
not  escape  from  them,  the  trial  was 
hard."  His  affection  was  undoubted, 
but  it  did  not  prevent  outbursts  under 
which  for  a  fortnight  at  a  time  she 
felt  as  "if  she  were  keeper  of  a  mad- 
house." Yet,  says  Mr.  Froude,  though 
both  he  and  she  were  noble  and 
generous,  "  his  was  the  soft  heart  and 
hers  the  stern  one  "  (ii.  171).  On  the 
whole,  it  looks  as  if  this  were  the 
truth,  and  here  let  us  close  the  distress- 
ing page,  only  taking  care  not  to  forget 
that  the  head  and  the  will  ought  to 
have  a  share  in  conduct  as  well  as  a 
soft  heart.  Carlyle  was  at  bottom  a 
sentimentalist,  not  a  reasoner,  and  the 
sentimentalist's  catastrophe  overtook 
him.  It  will  sound  revolting  to  his  dis- 
ciples, but  in  truth  Carlyle  was  in 
many  important  respects  not  unlike 
the  favourite  Prophet  and  Teacher  of 
an  earlier  generation,  the  remarkable 
Jean  Jacques  (and  there  is  even  a 
letter  of  Rousseau's,  by  the  way,  to 
his  Therese  that  is  wonderfully  like 
some  in  these  volumes).  Carlyle  was 
a  Rousseau  who  chanced  to  be,  as 
Mr.  Froude  puts  it,  in  everything 
Norse  to  the  heart.  To  them  both 
their  times  were  utterly  out  of  joint. 
In  contempt  for  their  literary  con- 
temporaries, they  were  singularly 
alike. 

Carlyle  has  few  good  words  to  bestow. 
In  all  camps  it  is  the  same.  Cardinal 
Newman  "  had  not  the  intellect  of  a 
moderate-sized  rabbit."  The  author 
of  the  Christian  Year  is  "  some  little 
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ape  called  Keble."  George  Sand  is 
a  mere  French  improper  female,  from 
every  point  of  view  objectionable  and 
intolerable,  though  he  admits  in  one 
place  (i.  247)  that  he  is  made  by  what 
he  calls  her  sentimentalisms  so  im- 
patient of  her  (as  also  of  Mazzini) 
"  as  often  to  be  unjust  to  what  of 
truth  and  genuine  propriety  of  him 
is  in  them."  But  these  great  moral 
leaders  ought  not  to  allow  themselves 
to  be  impatient  and  unjust.  To  6e  in 
everything  Norse  to  the  heart  is  not 
the  only  quality  required  for  wise  and 
equitable  judgment.  To  be  Norse  in 
the  heart,  if  you  are  not  careful,  is  to 
be  both  brutal  and  silly.  The  bru- 
tality and  silliness  of  some  of  Carlyle' s 
utterances  are  more  Norse  than  can 
be  permitted. 

Nothing  is  more  striking  than  the 
fascination  for  Carlyle  of  the  outer 
seeming  of  the  people  in  whom  he 
either  was  really  interested,  or  knew 
that  he  was  expected  to  be.  His 
letters  and  journals  are  among  other 
things  the  most  extraordinary  gallery 
of  the  portraits  of  contemporary  nota- 
bles. In  power  of  physiognomic 
description  he  is  little  short  of  a 
magician.  The  worst  of  it  is  that 
the  one  thing  for  which  this  eloquent 
talker  about  Work  seems  to  have  had 
least  eye  or  thought,  was  the  quality 
of  the  work  that  was  being  done  by 
anybody  with  whom  he  is  brought 
into  contact.  He  can  tell  you  that 
Sydney  Smith  was  "a  mass  of  fat 
and  muscularity,  with  massive  Roman 
nose,  piercing  hazel  eyes,  huge  cheeks, 
shrewdness  and  fun,  not  humour  or 
even  wit,  seemingly  without  soul  alto- 
gether." Yet  Sydney  Smith  had 
fought  hard  for  all  sorts  of  merciful 
improvements,  and  had  helped  to  get 
them  done  ;  he  had  not  contented  him- 
self with  the  random  vehemence  of 
such  things  as  the  Latter-day  Pamph- 
lets, in  spite  of  the  "soul"  in  them. 
Carlyle  can  tell  us  of  Mr.  Bright' s 
nose  and  his  pugnacious  eye,  and  his 
coat-collar;  but  that  Mr.  Bright  had 
achieved  anything  or  set  a  mark  for  good 
or  for  ill  on  national  affairs,  seems  to 
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have  been  of  no  more  interest  to  him 
than  it  would  be  to  an  artist  with  a 
commission  for  a  portrait.  In 
"  Radical  Grote  " — one  of  tne  gentlest 
and  most  courteous  of  all  the  sous 
of  men — he  finds  no  more  than  "a 
man  with  strait  upper  lip,  large 
chin,  and  open  niouth  (spout  mouth) ; 
for  the  rest  a  tall  man  with  dull 
thoughtful  brows,  arid  lank  dishevelled 
hair,  greatly  the  look  of  a  prosperous 
Dissenting  minister."  No  wonder 
that  intercourse  with  his  fellow  crea- 
tures was  so  stale,  Hat,  ^and  unprofit- 
able to  one  who  could  bring  no  more 
away  from  even  the  strongest  heads 
of  his  time  than  mere  external 
memorabilia  of  this  description. 

He  goes  down  to  stay  with  Mill  at 
Mickleham  ^in  1836,  about  a  month 
after  the  death  of  James  Mill.  "  They 
were  as  hospitable  as  they  could  be," 
says  Carlyle,  and  he  gives  a  pleasant 
picture  of  "  the  little  drawing-room 
door  of  glass  looking  out  into  a  rose 
lawn,  into  green  plains,  and  half  a 
mile  off  to  a  most  respectable  wooded 
and  open  broad-shouldered  green  hill." 
Then  tiie  inevitable  grumble.  "  There 
was  little  sorrow  visible  in  their 
house,  or  rather  none,  nor  any  human 
feeling  at  all ;  but  the  strangest  un- 
hewdick  kind  of  composure  and 
acquiescence,  as  if  all  human  spon- 
taneity had  taken  refuge  in  invisible 
corners."  As  if  there  could  be  110 
human  feeling  unless  it  shows  itself 
in  the  hullabaloo  of  an  Irish  wake,  or 
the  ceaseless  sombre  ^dronings  and 
woful  ejaculations  of  the  Old  Prophet 
himself.  As  if  Mill's  feeling  for  his 
father  were  not  as  deep  as  Carlyle's 
for  his,  simply  because  it  found  a 
calmer  and  more  rational  expres- 
sion ;  and  as  if  Mill's  lament  for  the 
wile  whom  he  had  idolised,  were  not  as 
passionate  as  the  dreary  inarticulate 
moanings  of  Carlyle  over  the  wife 
whom  he  only  idolised  in  memory  after 
bhe  had  been  taken  away  from  him. 
Even  the  illness  which  Mill  had 
bi  ought  upon  himself  by  his  consum- 
ing ardour  for  knowledge  and  truth, 
excited  only  disgust  or  contempt  in 


his  heroic  friend.  "  His  eyes  go 
twinkling  and  jerking  with  wild  lights 
and  twitches;  his  head  is  bald,  his 
face  brown  and  dry,"  and  so  forth. 
As  if  this,  or  the  like  of  this,  were 
the  thing  best  worth  saying  and  re- 
porting. Mill,  he  admits,  "  talked 
much  and  not  stupidly — far  from 
that."  Surely  a  sentence  or  two  of 
this  not  stupid  talk  would  have  been 
better  worth  putting  down  than  these 
miserable  items  of  his  personal 
appearance.  Cariyle's  tone  in  speak- 
ing of  a  man  who  was  so  much 
superior  to  him  in  so  many  ways 
as  Mill,  is  simply  painful.  Than 
the  Autobiography,  Carlyle  has  never 
read  "a  more  uninteresting  book,  nor, 
I  should  say,  a  sillier.  .  .  it  is  wholly 
the  life  of  a  logic-chopping  engine, 
little  more  of  human  in  it  than  if  it 
had  been  done  by  a  thing  of  mechan- 
ised iron."  iSuch  talk  inclines  one  to 
think  that  to  be  calm,  grave,  dignified, 
serene,  rational,  Avas  the  most  sure 
means  of  provoking  an  explosion  of 
contempt.  Even  of  Emerson,  who  had 
once  been  so  radiant  to  him,  Carlyle 
latterly  seems  to  have  thought  but 
poorly.  "What,  then,  are  we  to  say  for 
a  scheme  of  thinking,  feeling,  living, 
which  at  the  end  of  many  years  so 
extinguishes  the  sympathy  and  the 
hope  of  a  man  I  "  Do  not  conjugate 
euiiuyer,  dear  Jack,"  he  wrote  to  his 
brother,  "if  you  can  help  it;  conju- 
gate caterer  rather.  Depend  upon  it, 
working,  trying,  is  the  only  remover 
of  doubt.  It  is  an  immense  truth 
that."  Immense  truth  is  it  indeed, 
yet  hardly  in  a  page  or  a  line  of  the 
teacher's  life  do  we  see  that  it  was  of 
any  practical  use  to  him  in  that  not 
unimportant  part  of  the  day  when  he 
is  out  of  the  workshop,  and  has  to  deal 
with  the  claims  of  others. 

It  is  the  same  with  most  of  the  in- 
cidents of  his  time.  All  is  bad.  For 
the  Great  Exhibition,  says  his  biogra- 
pher, "he  could  have  no  feeling  but 
contempt,"  because,  forsooth,  it  was  "a 
contrivance  to  bring  in  a  new  era,  and 
do  for  mankind  what  Christianity 
had  tried  and  failed  to  do."  When  the 
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Duke  of  Wellington  was  buried,  and 
the  nation  did  its  best  in  the  ordinary 
way  of  such  things  to  give  outward 
evidence  of  its  inward  appreciation, 
Carlyle  could  see  nothing  but  "  a  big 
bag  of  wind  and  nothingness."  The 
crowd  who  go  to  see  the  lying-in-state 
were  "  all  the  empty  fools  of  creation." 
The  whole  performance  is  "  a  painful, 
miserable  kind  of  thing  to  me  and 
others  of  a  serious  turn  of  mind."  The 
serious  turn  of  mind  is  just  what  is 
not  there.  Think  how  Goethe  would 
have  talked  about  such  things,  would 
have  brushed  the  cant  and  insincerity 
and  bad  upholstery  aside,  and  found 
some  positive,  genial,  instructive,  hu- 
man word  to  say  about  exhibitions  and 
crowds  and  pageants.  He  would  have 
said  something  to  Eckerinann  or  to 
the  Chancellor  von  Muller  that  would 
have  been  interesting,  perhaps  even 
useful,  and  in  any  case  serious.  What 
has  an  everlasting  torrent  of  inhuman 
scolding  to  do  with  "  a  serious  turn  of 
mind  'i  "  It  is  the  worst  levity. 

At  Cologne,  instead  of  yielding  him- 
self for  a  while  to  the  sublime  impres- 
sions of  the  great  church,  he  '•  got  no 
good  of  it,  but  rather  mischief ;  the 
sight  of  those  impious  Christians  doing 
their  so-called  worship  there  (a  true 
devil-worship  if  ever  there  was  one) 
[etcetera,  etcetera]  far  transcended 
any  little  pleasure  I  could  have  got 
from  the  supreme  of  earthly  ^masonry." 
If  any  one  would  measure  this  out- 
break of  inconsiderate  spleen  with  the 
composure  of  a  great  spirit,  let  him. 
turn  to  Goethe's  few  words  about  Saint 
Peter's  at  Rome.  The  church  is  not 
more  empty,  more  hypocritical,  more 
desperate  than  everything  else.  "  Bun- 
sen  had  once  tried  to  enlist  Carlyle' ,s 
sympathies  in  the  completion  of  Co- 
logne Cathedral,  showing  him  the 
plans,  ifcc.  Carlyle  said  nothing  till 
obliged  to  speak.  Then  at  last,  being 
pressed  to  speak,  he  said,  'It  is  a 
very  fine  pagoda,  if  ye  could  get  any 
sort  of  a  God  to  put  in  it. '  "  Some  will 
be  inclined  to  ask  themselves  whether 
as  grave  a  thing  might  not  be  said  of 
the  gorgeous  structure  that  Carlyle 


himself  jaas  raised  in  our  literature. 
His  imagination  is  resplendent,  his 
humour  incomparable,  the  spacious- 
ness is  imposing  and  awful,  but  where 
is  the  piety,  the  reverence,  except  in 
words  'I  Is  not  the  upshot  of  it  all 
that  the  Devil  and  his  angels  have 
somehow  got  hold  of  our  poor  planet, 
and  are  its  masters,  driving  our 
generation  headlong  like  t>wine  down 
steep  places?  It  would  be  no  great 
paradox  to  say  that  in  many  resjrects 
no  atheism  has  ever  been  preached  in 
this  world  of  blacker  dye  than  Car- 
lyle's.  The  men  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  of  whoiii  he  made  so  light,  had 
at  least  the  fire  of  humane  hope  burn- 
ing with  a  bright  and  a  steadfast 
name  within  them,  illusory  enough  in 
many  cases,  but  soill  giving  warmth 
and  light  while  it  lasted.  They  at- 
tacked what  they  held  wrong  and 
mischievous,  but  they  had  in  them 
the  spirit  of  practical  direction.  It 
was  not  all  anathema.  Without  dis- 
paraging some  sides  of  Carlyle  as  a 
spiritual  force,  we  see  in  him  as  a 
directing  practical  force  only  distrac- 
tion in  his  own  eiforts,  and  too  often 
ignorant  and  presumptuous  detraction 
of  the  efforts  of  others.  Mr.  Eroude 
tells  us  boldly,  taking  the  bull  by  the 
horns,  that  Carlyle  ';  lived  to  see  most 
of  the  unpalatable  doctrines  which  the 
Pamphlets  contained,  verified  by  pain- 
ful experience  and  practically  acted 
on"  (ii.  42).  Of  this  we  would  fain 
hear  further  and  better  particulars. 
If  it  were  said  of  Bentham,  or  the 
early  Edinburgh  Reviewers,  or  of 
some  others  on  whom  Carlyle  poured 
his  boisterous  scorn,  such  a  statement 
would  be  intelligible  and  reasonably 
true.  But  in  turning  over  once 
more  the  familiar  pages  of  the  Latter- 
day  Pamphlets,  we  feel  that  they  are 
as  little  capable  of  being  "practically 
acted  on "  as  the  waiiings  of  the 
Prophet  Jeremiah,  or  the  shoutings  of 
Philoctetes  on  his  island. 

His  Edinburgh  address  in  1866,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Jb'roude,  brought  a  low- 
priced  edition  of  his  works  "  into  a 
strange  temporary  popularity  with  the 
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reading  multitude.  Sartor,  '  poor  beast,' 
had  struggled  into  life  with  difficulty, 
and  its  readers  since  had  been  few,  if 
select.  20,000  copies  of  the  shilling 
edition  of  it  were  now  sold  instantly 
on  its  publication.  It  was  now  ad- 
mitted universally  that  Carlyle  was  '  a 
great  man.'  Yet  he  saw  no  inclination, 
not  the  slightest,  to  attend  to  his  teach- 
ing "  (ii.  307).  That  very  plain  truth, 
which  becomes  still  plainer  as  the  years 
roll  over  us,  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
his  teaching  was  all  heat  and  no  light ; 
it  emancipated  men  from  the  spirit  of 
convention,  but  did  not  furnish  them 
with  a  new  leading  ;  was  a  glorious 
appeal  to  the  individual  to  look  into 
his  own  soul,  but  gave  him  no  practi- 
cal key  by  which  he  might  read  what 
he  found  there.  For  that  we  have  all 
had  to  look  elsewhere,  and  some  have 
found  it  in  one  source  and  others  in 
another.  "  Carlyle,"  says  Mr.  Froude, 
"  taught  me  a  creed  which  I  could  then 
.•iccept  as  really  true;  which  I  have 
held  ever  since,  with  increasing  confi- 
dence as  the  interpretation  of  my  ex- 
istence, and  the  guide  of  my  conduct, 
so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  act  up  to 
it."  Nobody  living  is  Mr.  Froude' s 
superior  in  the  art  of  clear  exposition 
when  he  has  something  to  expound, 
but  we  look  through  his  account  of 
Carlyle  in  vain  for  anything  worthy  of 
the  name  of  a  creed.  Sublime  and 
moving  aspirations,  poetic  and  devout 
ejaculations,  yes  :  but  a  creed,  no. 

How  imperfectly  Carlyle's  creed  was 
a  guide  to  conduct,  or  even  to  opinion., 
for  its  inventor  and  first  owner,  we 
learn  here.  Carlyle,  said  Mazzini. 
"  loves  calm  and  silence  platonically." 
So  too  was  his  love  too  nearly  platonic 
for  Resignation  (Entsagen),  Acquies- 
cence, Faith,  and  all  the  other  cardinal 
articles  of  his  spiritual  programme. 
We  know  of  no  biography  in  the 
world  more  impregnated  with  mutiny, 
and  (in  Carlyle's  sense)  with  Im- 
piety. This  is  not  the  fault  of  the 
biographer.  He  has  only  painted  the 
scenes  and  the  character  as  they  were. 
The  resplendent  poetic  genius,  of 
course,  stands  where  it  did,  the  pene- 


trating humour,  the  vivid  glance,  the 
noble  imagination  and  solemnity. 
There  is  no  need  for  pity,  whatever 
else  there  may  be,  for  one  who  could 
so  feed  the  mind  and  heart  through 
the  eye  as  to  have  such  communings 
with  nature  as  here  : — 

"  My  days  pass  along  here,  where  a  multi- 
plicity of  small  things  still  detains  but  does 
not  occupy  me,  in  a  most  silent,  almost 
Sabbath-like  manner.  I  avoid  all  company 
whatever  —  except  the  few  poor  greedy- 
minded,  very  stupid  rustics  who  have  some 
affairs  with  me,  which  I  struggle  always  to 
despatch  and  cut  short.  I  see  nobody ;  I  do 
not  even  read  much.  The  old  hill  and  rivers, 
the  old  earth  with  her  star  firmaments  and 
burial-vaults,  carry  on  a  mysterious,  un- 
fathomable dialogue  with  me.  It  is  eight 
years  since  I  have  seen  a  spring,  and  in  such  a 
mood  I  never  saw  one.  It  seems  all  new  and 
original  to  me  —  beautiful,  almost  solemn. 
Whose  great  laboratory  is  that  1  The  hills 
stand  snow-powdered,  pale,  bright.  The 
black  hailstorm  awakens  in  them,  rushes 
down  like  a  black  swift  ocean  tide,  valley 
answering  valley  ;  and  again  the  sun  blinks 
out,  and  the  poor  sower  is  casting  his  grain  into 
the  furrow,  hopeful  he  that  the  Zodiacs  and  far 
Heavenly  Horologes  have,  not  faltered ;  that 
there  will  be  yet  another  summer  added  for 
us  and  another  harvest.  Our  whole  heart 
asks  with  Napoleon:  '  Messieurs,  who  made 
all  that  'I  Be  silent,  foolish  Messieurs  ! ' " 

Yet  this  is  not  the  only  or  the  uni- 
form impression  ;  the  beholder  reflected 
as  many  moods  as  he  found.  At 
Newby  the  scene  has  changed.  There 
he  watches  "  the  going  and  coming  of 
the  great  Atlantic  brine,  which  rushes 
up  and  down  every  twelve  hours  since 
the  creation  of  the  world,  never  forget- 
ting its  work  ;  a  most  huge  unfortunate 
looking  thing,  doomed  to  a  career  of 
transcendent  monotony,  the  very  image 
as  of  a  grey  objectless  monotony." 

Here  is  another  scene  : — 

"Avoiding  crowds  and  highways,  I  went 
along  Battersea  Bridge,  and  then  by  a  won- 
drous path  across  cow  fields,  mud  ditches, 
river  embankments,  over  a  waste  expanse  of 
what  attempted  to  pass  for  country,  wondrous 
enough  in  darkening  dusk,  especially  as  I 
had  never  been  there  before,  and  the  very 
road  was  uncertain.  I  had  left  my  watch 
and  my  purse.  I  had  a  good  stick  in  my 
hand.  Boat  people  sat  drinking  about  the 
fled  House ;  steamers  snorting  about  the 
river,  each  with  a  lantern  at  its  nose.  Old 
women  sate  in  strange  cottages,  trimming 
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their  evening  fire.  Bewildered-looking,  mys- 
terious coke  furnaces  (with  a  very  bad  smell) 
glowed  at  one  place ;  I  know  not  why. 
Windmills  stood  silent.  Blackguards,  im- 
proper females,  and  miscellanies  sauntered, 
harmless  all.  Chelsea  lights  burnt  many- 
hued,  bright  over  the  water  in  the  distance— 
under  the  great  sky  of  silver,  under  the  great 
still  twilight.  So  I  wandered  full  of  thoughts, 
or  of  things  I  could  not  think. 

With  one  more,  we  may  close  : — 

"Yesterday  I  set  out  in  the  rough  wind, 
while  the  weather  was  dry,  for  a  long  walk.  I 
went  by  Penpont,  up  Scaur  Water,  round  the 
foot  of  Tynron  Doon.  I  had  all  along  been 
remembering  a  poor  little  joiner's  cottage 
which  I  saw  once  when  poor  Auntie  and  you 
and  I  went  up  on  ponies.  This  ride,  this  cot- 
tage, which  was  the  centre  of  it  in  my  memory, 
I  would  again  recall,  by  looking  at  the  places 
— the  places  which  ''still  abide  while  all  else 
vanishes  so  soon.  It  was  a  day  of  tempestu- 
ous wind  ;  but  the  sun  occasionally  shone  ; 
the  country  was  green,  bright ;  the  hills  of  an 
almost  spiritual  clearness,  and  broad  swift 
storms  of  hail  came  dashing  down  from  them 
on  this  hand  and  that.  It  was  a  kind  of  pre- 
ternatural walk,  full  of  sadness,  full  of  purity. 

"  The  Scaur  Water,  the  clearest  I  ever  saw 
except  one,  came  brawling  down,  the  voice  of 
it  like  a  lamentation  among  the  winds,  an- 
swering me  as  the  voice  of  a  brother  wanderer 
and  lamenter,  wanderers  like  me  through  a 
certain  portion  of  eternity  and  infinite  space. 
Poor  brook !  yet  it  was  nothing  but  drops  of 
water.  My  thought  alone  gave  it  an  indi- 
viduality. It  was  /  that  was  the  wanderer, 
far  older  and  stronger  and  greater  than  the 
Scaur,  or  any  river  or  mountain,  or  earth, 
planet,  or  thing." 

Whether  Mr.  Froude  is  right  in 
thinking  that  Carlyle  is  the  one  per- 
son among  his  contemporaries  about 
whom  the  coming  generations  will 
care  most  to  be  informed,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  be  sure.  Most  critics,  how- 
ever, will  be  inclined  to  assent  to  the 
estimate  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  in  that 
singular  and  truly  admirable  letter, 
here  published,  in  which  he  offered 
to  Carlyle  an  honourable  mark  of 
national  recognition.  Tennyson  and 
Carlyle  are  likely  to  be  the  two  con- 
spicuous names  in  the  literature  of 
the  middle  of  our  century.  In  Car- 
lyle's  permanence  as  a  spiritual  force 
we  have  little  belief.  His  teaching  is 
not  sane,  it  is  vague,  it  is  not]  true. 


There  is,  however,  no  occasion  for  an 
examination  of  it  here.     The  question 
which  these  volumes  will  make  men 
ask  themselves  is,   as  we   have   said, 
how  the  Gospel  worked.     One  part  of 
the  answer  is  plain.     Carlyle's  life  and 
character  cannot   and   will   not   take 
their   place   in   the   temple    of    those 
whose  mere  name  is  an  incitement  to 
the   love   of    virtue   and   the  love  of 
truth,     like   Socrates,    Plato,    Marcus 
Aurelius.     Mr.  •  Froude  concludes  his 
task  with  the    immortal   words    from 
the  Funeral  Oration  of  Pericles,  about 
the  unwritten  memory  of    illustrious 
men  abiding  in  the  hearts  and  minds 
of    all    mankind,   and    there  standing 
for    an    everlasting   monument.      But 
who  will  close  the   story  of  Carlyle's 
life  in  the  devout  and  elevated  mood 
in    which    Tacitus   finishes    his    noble 
picture    of    Agricola  ?      As    a    great 
poet,    as    an    artist    of    the    highest 
power,  Carlyle's  fame  can  hardly  grow 
pale.      But  who  will  take  him  as  an 
example  of  conduct,  of  self-discipline, 
of    wise  and  virtuous  government  of 
life   in   the    world    in  which   we   find 
ourselves  ?      A   sublime  sense  of    the 
solemnity  of  life  is  not  enough  :  above; 
all    things    we    need    measure.       The 
Beautiful,  as  he  has  many  a  time  said, 
is   the   Good.     For   the   beautiful   in 
character,    in    demeanour,    in    human 
relation,  men  will  still   turn  to  other 
types  than  Carlyle.     When  they  seek 
to  quicken   the  love  of  what  is  good 
in  youthful  souls  by  pictures  of  wiso 
and   magnanimous     living,    they   wil! 
hardly  send  the  ingenuous  learner  the- 
story  of  Cheyne  Row.     Grace,  affec- 
tion,    charity,     divine    equity,     sober 
charm  of  life — not  for  these  things  or 
any  of  them  will  the  name  of  Carlyle 
be  dear  to  human  history. 

If  we  seek  a  standard,  Carlyle  him- 
self has  given  it.  "  Here,"  he  said  of 
a  great  figure  of  our  age,  "  here  is  a 
mind  of  the  most  subtle  and  tumultu- 
ous elements  ;  but  it  is  governed  in 
peaceful  diligence,  and  its  impetuous 
and  ethereal  faculties  work  softly  to- 
gether for  good  and  noble  ends.  He 
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may  be  called  a  philosopher ;  for  he 
loves  and  has  practised  as  a  man  the 
wisdom  which  as  a  poet  he  inculcates. 
Composure  and  cheerful  seriousness 
seem  to  breathe  over  all  his  character. 
There  is  no  whining  over  human  woes  ; 
it  is  understood  that  we  must  simply 
all  strive  to  alleviate  or  remove  them. 
There  is  no  noisy  battling  for  opinions  • 
but  a  persevering  effort  to  make  Truth 
lovely.  .  .  .  An  air  of  majestic  repose 
and  serene  humanity  is  visible  through- 
out his  works.  In  no  line  of  them 
does  he  speak  with  asperity  of  any 
man ;  scarcely  ever  even  of  a  thing. 


He  knows  the  good  and  loves  it ;  he 
knows  the  bad  and  hateful,  and  re- 
jects it,  but  in  neither  case  with 
violence  ;  his  love  is  calm  and  active ; 
his  rejection  is  implied  rather  than 
pronounced."  It  is  not  given  to  all 
to  reach  to  this  high  serenity.  But 
teachers  less  Olympian  than  Goethe 
have  come  near  to  tho  ideal  even  in 
our  own  "  bankrupt  age."  The  life  of 
Emerson  at  Concord,  and  cf  Mill  at 
Blackhoath  and  Avignon,  ten  els  more 
to  edification  than  the  life  of  Carlyle, 
with  all  its  tumultuous  emotions,  and 
all  its  strange  celestial  imaginings. 


REVIEW  OF  THE   MONTH. 


WE  have  now  arrived  at  the  end  of 
another  act  of  the  political  drama 
which  began  with  the  introduction  of 
the  Franchise  Bill  on  the  28th  of  last 
February.  The  Bill  was  read  a  third 
time  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
26th  of  June.  The  amendment  on  the 
second  reading  in  the  House  of  Lords 
was  carried  on  the  8th  of  July,  and 
the  conciliatory  amendment  of  Lord 
Wemyss  was  rejected  nine  days  later. 
On  the  30th  the  delegates  who  had  met 
at  Leeds  in  the  preceding  October  re- 
assembled at  St.  James's  Hall,  and  the 
controversy  was  once  more  carried 
from  the  two  Houses  to  the  people 
oxit  of  doors.  In  August  the  agita- 
tion simmered,  in  September  it  grew 
much  more  fervent,  and  during  the 
three  weeks  of  October  it  has  ap- 
proached the  violent.  To-day  the 
scene  is  again  shifted.  What  change 
may  we  suppose  to  have  been  worked 
in  the  minds  of  the  actors  1  What 
development  has  occurred  to  the  plot  1 

As  the  time  for  the  meeting  of  Par- 
liament has  grown  closer,  the  gravity 
of  the  crisis  has  made  itself  more 
plainly  visible.  The  Prime  Minister 
in  his  speeches  in  Scotland  lost  no  op- 
portxmity  of  rousing  public  attention 
to  the  peril  of  the  slope  on  which  the 
lamentable  action  of  the  House  of 
Lords  has  launched  the  existing  Con- 
stitution. Nothing  could  be  more 
earnest  or  impressive  than  the  lan- 
guage of  these  warnings,  and  nothing 
more  clearly  separating  prediction 
from  menace. 

Now  that  the  moment  is  close  at 
hand  when  the  next  step  must  be 
taken,  even  the  inert,  non-combatant, 
and  non-political  part  of  the  public  is 
awakening  with  startled  rapidity  to 
the  seriousness  of  the  position.  The 
letter  of  Sir  Charles  Dilke's  corre- 
spondent is  indicative  of  this  new 


phase.  "  I  have  hitherto,"  says  the 
writer,  "remained  an  on-looker  in 
politics,  and  have  not  exercised  such 
franchise  as  I  may  have,  nor  taken 
any  active  part  on  either  side.  When, 
however,  I  see  it  now  declared,  in  the 
presence  and  with  the  sanction  of  a 
Conservative  leader,  that  the  present 
struggle  is  one  of  authority  between 
the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  I  think 
it  is  high  time  for  all  Englishmen  to 
take  off  their  coats  and  support  the 
representative  against  the  non-repre- 
sentative House,  until  the  supreme 
authority  of  the  former  in  this  coun- 
try is  established  beyond  dispute." 

This  process  of  taking  coats  off  is 
now  beginning  in  good  earnest.  The 
vehemence  of  the  feeling  in  Scotland 
made  itself  manifest  during  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's visit,  when  he  was  forced  to 
admit  that  his  own  sentiments  and 
views  were  considerably  behind  those 
of  the  population  in  which  he  found 
himself.  The  Welsh  are  even  more 
perfervid  than  the  Scots,  and  the  in- 
tensity of  the  enthusiasm  that  greeted 
Mr.  Chamberlain  at  Denbigh  is  said  to 
be  only  a  sample  of  the  universal  tem- 
per of  the  Principality.  Yet,  as  Lord 
Salisbury  was  constrained  to  admit  in 
one  of  his  speeches  before  the  recess, 
twenty  years  ago  his  party  held  fifteen 
county  seats  in  Scotland,  where  they 
now  have  only  six  out  of  thirty-two  ; 
while  in  Wales,  where  his  friends  have 
now  no  more  than  two  seats  out  of 
thirty,  twenty  years  ago  they  actually 
had  a  majority.  There  is  no  sign  that 
the  present  agitation  is  reversing  this 
tremendous  advance,  but  much  the 
contrary. 

In  England  it  is  less  easy  to  kindle 
the  fires  of  excitement  than  in  any 
of  the  other  three  divisions  of  the 
United  Kingdom ;  but  nobody  who 
has  had  an  opportunity  of  judging 
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will  doubt  or  deny  that  in  those  parts 
of  the  country  where  Englishmen  hap- 
pen to  be  thickest  on  the  ground,  the 
interest  is  as  keen,  and  the  resolution 
as  vigorous,  as   it  is  in  Scotland    or 
Wales,  and  may  at  any  moment  be- 
come as  passionate  as  political  excite- 
ment has  ever  been  in  England  itself. 
In  Durham  and  Northumberland,  the 
great  majority    of    the   population   is 
not   only    strong     for    the    Commons 
against  the    Lords,   but  goes  sturdily 
for  the    abolition    of    the    Lords   and 
nothing  short  of  that.     In  the   West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  where  statesmen 
have  so  often  before  now   sought   and 
found    a    decisive   expression    of   the 
national  judgment,  it  is  no  excess  of 
t.he  truth  to   say — for  it  is  admitted 
by  those  to  whom  it  is  least   pleasant 
to  make  the  admission — that  the  issue 
raised  by  the  Conservative   Peers  has 
swept  the  "  moderates  "  off  their  feet, 
and  converted  all  Liberals   into  "  ex- 
tremists."    In  the  Potteries  it  is  the 
same  story.     The  temper  of  the  urban 
population  of  the  Midlands  was  shown 
in  the  violent  refusal  of   the  artisans 
of    Birmingham   to    allow  a    hearing 
even  to  so  respectable  and  respected 
a    leader   as    Sir  Stafford  Northcote. 
Even    at   High  Wycombe    a  Conser- 
vative meeting  was  roughly  brought 
to  nought ;   and    at  Guisborough  the 
Conservative  member  for    the    North 
Riding  was  peremptorily  put  to  silence. 
It  is  no   wonder  that    scenes  of   this 
description    are   beginning     to    cause 
much      searching     of     heart     among 
those  who  have  been  accomplices  and 
accessories  in  the    unhappy    proceed- 
ings in  the  Upper  House  in  July  last, 
or  that  men  on  both   sides  should  be 
anxiously  seeking  for  signs  of  a  com- 
promise.     To   us    here   it   has  never 
from  the  first    seemed   possible,    con- 
sidering  the    political    temper   which 
precipitated   the    struggle,    that    any 
compromise    could    be     desired    that 
should  not  be  too  palpable  a  surrender 
on  one  side  or  the  other.   The  issue  has 
always  been  clear  and  unmistakable. 
Is  the  representative    House    or   the 
non-representative  to  go  to  work  upon 


Redistribution  with  a  pistol  at  its  head 
and  a  rope  round  its  neck  ?  Are  the 
Commons  to  be  pressed  to  settle  re- 
distribution so  as  to  please  the  Con- 
servative Peers,  under  penalty  of 
losing  the  Franchise  Bill  1  Or  are  the 
Conservative  Peers  to  be  forced  to 
accept  such  a  scheme  of  Redistribution 
as  has  pleased  the  Liberal  majority  in 
the  Commons,  under  penalty  of  having 
an  appeal  made  to  the  new  voters  in 
the  old  boundaries  ?  That  is  a  very 
plain,  as  it  is  certainly  not  a  new 
statement  of  the  issue. 

One  consideration  may  be  worth 
reproducing  under  each  head  of  the 
dilemma.  The  strength  of  the  case  of 
the  Peers  lies  in  the  probability  of  the 
Ministerial  scheme  of  Redistribution 
being  unfair.  If  that  probability  were 
great,  their  case  would  certainly  not  be 
hollow.  But  is  the  probability  great  1 
Lord  Randolph  Churchill  shall  an- 


"  Will  any  moderate-thinking  politician  ac- 
quainted with  the  working  of  the  House  of 
Commons  and  the  relation  of  parties  believe 
that  the  Government,  supposing  them  to 
entertain  this  wish,  would  have  the  power  to 
gratify  it,  and  that  whether  Redistribution  is 
dealt  with  by  Conservatives  or  Liberals,  it  will 
not  be  dealt  with  on  the  same  broad  lines, 
based  to  a  great  extent  on  the  preponder- 
ance of  numbers,  and  approaching  more  or 
less  boldly  the  principle  of  equal  electoral 
districts  '\  In  these  days  of  universal  publicity, 
with  the  ubiquitous  and  controlling  influence 
of  an  unfettered  public  opinion,  with  a  free 
Press,  and  with  an  almost  unrestricted  license 
of  discussion  both  at  Westminster  and  out- 
side, it  would  be  impossible  for  either  party  in 
the  State  to  submit  to  Parliament,  with  a 
chance  of  success,  a  dishonest  Redistribution 
Bill.  The  idea  is  not  reasonable  enough  for 
practical  politics." 

This  possibility  therefore,  even  if  it 
came  to  pass,  of  being  forced  to  accept 
the  substance  of  Redistribution  from 
the  Commons,  does  not  seem  very  for- 
midable. But  is  the  penalty  of  refusal 
to  accept  it  very  formidable  either  1 
Is  it  a  contingency  too  dreadful  to  be 
faced  that  a  general  election  should  be 
held  for  once  (it  would  only  be  for 
once,  as  a  Redistribution  Bill  would 
be  the  first  measure  of  a  new  Parlia- 
ment), in  which  the  two  millions  of 
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new  voters  would  be  thrown  into  the 
old  county  constituencies  ?  Mr.  Fors- 
ter,  who  is  not  open  to  the  charge  of 
being  violent,  or  heady,  or  nighty, 
gave  the  answer  to  this  question  in  a 
strong  speech  that  he  made  at  Otley 
on  the  last  Saturday  of  last  month  : — 

' '  It  is  stated  that  it  would  be  very  incon- 
venient, and  very  unjust,  for  the  new  voters 
to  be  able  to  vote  upon  the  Redistribution 
question.  Let  us  take  the  inconvenience 
first.  There  would  be  some  inconvenience, 
but  so  far  as  I  can  make  out  it  would  be  an 
inconvenience  to  the  committees,  to  the  wire- 
pullers, to  the  caucuses  on  both  sides,  .... 
because  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to 
arrange  canvassing  districts,  but  I  do  not  see 
any  inconvenience  to  the  voter.  Take  our  di- 
vision. Probably  there  will  be  as  much  incon- 
venience there  as  at  most  places.  We  have 
now  23,000  voters,  and  we  should  have  them 
increased  to  46,000  in  a  sort  of  pell-mell 
fashion,  nobody  knowing  where  they  were  al- 
lotted ;  and  the  candidates  would  have  to 
stand  upon  their  own  merits  and  principles 
which  they  advocated,  and  it  would  be  very 
difficult  to  find  the  people  who  were  to  be 
distributed  to  vote  for  them.  No  great  ca- 
lamity that.  When  you  come  to  the  question 
of  injustice,  the  argument  is  overpoweringly 
on  our  side.  Colonel  Stanley  brought  for- 
ward an  amendment  which  would  have  put  it 
out  of  the  question  altogether  for  the  new 
voters  to  get  their  vote,  I  venture  to  say  that 
it  would  be  very  unjust.  You  are,  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  you,  in  these  districts  around, 
exactly  as  much  fitted  for  the  vote  as  the  men 
in  Bradford  or  in  Leeds,  feeling  as  deeply  in 
politics,  knowing  as  much  about  them,  as  in- 
terested in  the  measures  that  are  passed,  and 
anxious  for  the  honour  of  your  country,  and 
with  determination  that  your  country  shall  do 
its  duty,  but  because  you  happen  to  live  in 
what  is  called  a  village  instead  of  in  a  town 
you  have  not  had  your  votes.  That  right  has 
been  long  delayed,  and  long  denied  ;  and  at 
last  your  opponents  are  convinced,  and  say  you 
ought  to  have  a  vote,  but  they  have  attached 
to  it,  or  wish  to  attach  to  it — for  they  will  not 
succeed — this  condition.  They  say,  'Ob,  yes, 
you  may  have  this  vote,  but  you  shall  not  use 
it  on  this  matter.'  But  what  does  this  mean  ? 
Why  it  means  this,  that  there  may  be  im- 
portant differences  of  opinion  in  this  country 
upon  this  matter,  and  yet  you  are  not 
to  be  allowed  to  have  a  voice  in  it,  and  yet 
you  will  all  feel  that  in  the  whole  course  of  your 
future  voting  lives  there  will  probably  not  be 
a  question  upon  which  you  will  be  so  deeply 
interested,  and  upon  which  you  will  so  much 
wish  to  give  your  opinion." 

Two  things,  then,  seem  morally  cer- 
tain ;  first,  that  no  violent  scheme  of 


Redistribution  is  at  all  on  the  cards,  or 
practically  possible  ;  second,  that  the 
dangers  and  injustices  of  a  general 
election  held  with  the  existing  distri- 
bution and  the  new  voters  are  chime- 
rical. The  question  remains,  then, 
whether  there  was,  or  is,  any  mischief 
to  be  apprehended  from  assenting  to 
the  Franchise  Bill  in  July  last  or 
November  next,  so  grave  and  so  ex- 
tensive as  to  justify  the  present  actual 
risk  of  a  political  convulsion  in  guard 
ing  against  it.  This  is  what  the  sober 
people  in  the  country  find  it  hard  to 
answer  in  a  way  favourable  to  Lord 
Salisbury. 

Where  would  things  have  been  to- 
day if  the  Franchise  Bill  had  been 
passed  in  the  summer  1  Parliament 
would  have  been  assembling.  The 
scheme  of  Redistribution  would  have 
been  ready  to  lay  before  it.  The 
Government,  and  not  only  the  Govern- 
ment, but  the  House  of  Commons, 
would  have  been  pledged  to  proceed 
with  it  with  prompt  despatch.  If  it 
had  shown  a  trace  of  deliberate  manipu- 
lation of  boundaries  for  party  purposes, 
that  would  have  instantly  turned  public 
opinion  against  its  authors  and  in 
favour  of  the  Conservative  leaders, 
who  would  already  on  that  hypothesis 
have  conciliated  the  respect  of  tho 
country  by  the  concession  of  tho 
Franchise.  If  the  Tory  party  were 
resisting  a  dishonest  scheme  of  Re- 
distribution, they  would  occupy  a 
position  before  the  constituencies  than 
which  none  could  be  stronger.  It  is 
not  worth  while  to  continue  the  de- 
lightful dream.  The  reality  is  very 
different.  Nothing  can  be  more  un- 
promising than  the  present  outlook  for 
those  who,  like  the  virtuous  Falkland, 
do  ingeminate,  Peace,  Peace.  It  would 
be  waste  of  time  to  run  into  a  vein  oi 
conjecture  as  to  the  probable  course  of 
things,  when  we  are  so  near  to  the 
disclosure  of  events.  Of  one  proposi- 
tion only  can  we  be  sure,  and  this  is 
that,  however  the  present  crisis  may 
close,  it  will  prove  to  have  given  a 
rude  and  a  fatal  shock  to  the  authority 
of  the  hereditary  Chamber,  because 
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it  has  loosened  whatever  hold  the 
Chamber  may  have  on  the  present 
constituencies,  and  it  has  implanted 
prepossessions  that  will  not  easily  be 
uprooted  in  the  minds  of  the  electors 
that  are  to  be. 

A  certain  stir  was  made  by  the 
publication  (October  9)  in  the  columns 
of  the  Standard  of  what  has  been  re- 
presented as  the  draft  of  the  proposed 
Redistribution  Bill,  but  what  is  really 
one  sketch  among  others  of  the  lines 
on  which  a  Bill  might  be  framed.  It 
had  been  printed  for  the  use  of  two  or 
three  members  of  the  Cabinet  on  whom 
the  task  of  preparing  a  Bill  had  de- 
volved, but  it  had  not  been  considered 
or  even  seen,  much  less  finally  accepted, 
by  the  Cabinet  as  a  whole.  The 
interest  in  the  scheme,  when  this  was 
understood,  rapidly  died  down.  The 
plain  truth  is  that  the  attention  of 
the  political  world  is  concentrated 
with  invincible  tenacity  upon  the  con- 
flict of  wills  between  the  represen- 
tative and  the  non  -  representative 
branches  of  the  Legislature.  The 
fighting,  or,  if  we  please,  the  sporting 
instinct  is  up,  and  it  is  absolutely 
useless  to  attempt  to  draw  men's 
minds  away  from  the  one  question  of 
the  hour,  whether  to  Egypt,  or  the 
alleged  deficiencies  of  the  navy,  or  the 
Congo,  or  any  other  matter  what- 
soever. There  are,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, differences  in  different  parts 
of  the  country,  and  among  different 
classes.  In  the  south  attention  is  less 
entirely  fixed  than  it  is  in  the  north. 
But  there  is  no  chance  for  the  general 
consideration  of  other  public  concerns 
until  this  is  settled.  Until  the  dead- 
lock between  Lords  and  Commons  is 
brought  to  an  end,  all  other  matters 
that  are  as  yet  on  the  horizon  will  be 
made  to  wait.  This  is  not  a  very  safe 
or  satisfactory  posture  of  public  affairs, 
and  it  makes  one  solid  reason,  if  there 
were  no  other,  why  the  Conservative 
Peers  should  stand  aside  and  allow  us 
all  to  go  on  with  our  proper  business 
with  peace  and  satisfaction. 

A   curious    question,    by  the  way, 
has  thus  arisen  in  the  ethics  of  jour- 


nalism. The  exact  circumstances 
under  which  the  Standard  acquired 
the  memorandum  are  not  known. 
Hints  have  been  dropped  that  the 
draft  was  communicated  to  the  con- 
ductors of  the  newspaper  by  the  con- 
nivance of  important  personages.  If 
that  were  so,  we  do  not  know  that 
there  is  much  more  to  be  said.  But 
the  hypothesis  is  that  the  document 
was  abstracted  by  some  employe  of  the 
confidential  press  at  the  Foreign  Office, 
and  sold  by  him  to  the  Able  Editor. 
We  are  not  here  concerned  to  know 
whether  this  is  the  true  history  or  not. 
The  Standard  is  an  excellent  news- 
paper, and  its  hands  may  be  as  clean 
as  the  driven  snow  for  anything  that 
is  positively  known  to  the  contrary. 
What  is  interesting  is  the  speculative 
qxiestion  as  to  the  rights  and  wrongs 
of  the  matter  on  the  given  supposition 
of  the  facts.  The  easy  cynicism  with 
which  a  supposed  accessory  after  the 
fact  of  theft  is  justified  in  the  cur- 
rent discussions  is  a  rather  remarkable 
phenomenon  in  the  development  of 
the  new  Spiritual  Power  of  our  day. 
Is  an  editor  justified  in  buying  pro- 
perty which  he  has  strong  grounds  for 
knowing  to  be  stolen  1  The  law  is 
undeniably  against  him,  but  then  the 
law  is  so  squeamish.  If  the  property 
were  a  watch  or  a  case  of  spoons,  the 
editor  would  be  as  liable  to  punish- 
ment as  any  other  person  plying  the 
noble  trade  of  the  "  fence."  But  is  a 
secret  State-paper  on  the  same  footing  ? 
If  there  is  any  difference  between  the 
stolen  paper  and  the  stolen  spoons,  it 
would  seem  to  be  against  the  editorial 
receiver,  because  the  mischief  that 
might  arise  from  the  divulgation  of 
the  one  is  greater  than  any  that  could 
arise  from  the  robbery  of  the  other. 
There  is  in  existence  a  secret  report  of 
the  Commission  that  inquired  not  long 
ago  into  the  defences  of  colonial  har- 
bours, coaling-stations,  and  so  forth. 
The  reasons  against  publicity  in  such 
a  case  are  obvious.  Yet,  on  the  pre- 
sent theory  of  journalistic  enterprise, 
if  an  editor  could  persuade  some  per- 
son with  access  to  this  document  to 
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bring  it  to  him  for  a  consideration,  he 
would  be  sadly  wanting  in  the  spirit 
of  his  profession  if  he  refrained  from 
getting  and  from  publishing  it,  what- 
ever the  ensuing  disadvantage  to  the 
country  might  be.  Journalist  first, 
Englishman  and  patriot  second.  Let 
us  pursue  the  matter  a  point  or 
two  further.  Supposing  that  a  mes- 
senger waiting  in  the  hall  at  Down 
ing  Street  were  able  to  overhear 
through  the  keyhole  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  Cabinet,  and  were  after- 
wards to  offer  to  reproduce  what  he 
had  heard  to  the  enterprising  editor 
for  cash  down,  would  it  be  the  duty  of 
the  editor  to  hand  him  the  money,  or 
to  kick  him  down  the  stairs  ]  Again, 
supposing  that  a  journalist  paying  a 
visit  to  a  Minister  were  to  espy  on  his 
table  a  secret  minute,  would  it  be  his 
duty  to  make  a  mental  precis  of  its 
contents,  if  he  were  near  enough  to 
be  able  to  read  it,  or  to  carry  it  off 
furtively  in  his  pocket,  if  the  Minister 
were  to  chance  to  leave  him  alone 
in  the  room  for  a  minute  or  two? 
As  we  understand  the  arguments  of 
the  day,  the  answer  would  depend  on 
circumstances.  The  journalist  with  a 
really  sensitive  conscience  and  a  dainty 
punctilio  would  not  take  action  until 
he  had  asked  himself  several  searching 
questions.  For  instance,  he  would  say 
to  himself — "  Is  the  minute  highly 
important  ?  Has  the  Minister  really 
good  reasons  from  his  own  point  of 
view  for  keeping  it  secret  1  Will  its 
publication  be  extremely  disagreeable 
to  '  the  other  side '  ?  Will  it  be  of 
such  value  to  my  journal  as  to  com- 
pensate for  the  necessary,  but  still 
slightly  unpleasant,  bit  of  treachery  ? 
If  I  do  not  take  it,  how  do  I  know 
that  the  next  editor  who  is  admitted 
will  not,  and  therefore  why  should  I 
not  forestall  him  ?  "  And  so  on.  Any- 
body can  see  the  distressing  nature 
of  the  dilemma.  The  intensity  of 
journalistic  competition,  we  are  told, 
should  not  be  forgotten.  That  is  true, 
no  doubt.  Lord  Eldon  once  lost  his  dog 
Pincher.  In  consequence  of  a  letter 
he  received  a  negotiation  was  opened, 


which  led  to  a  servant  being  sent  with  a 
five-pound  note  to  a  house,  where  Pin- 
cher was  duly  found.  The  dog-stealer, 
being  dealt  with  "  on  honour,"  freely 
disclosed  the  secrets  of  his  trade,  and, 
in  answer  to  a  gentle  reproach,  ex- 
claimed, "Why,  what  can  we  do? 
Now  that  Parliament  has  put  a  stop 
to  our  trade  of  procuring  bodies  for 
the  surgeons,  we  are  obliged  to  turn 
to  this  to  get  an  honest  livelihood." 
One  hopes  that  our  daily  instructors 
have  not  come  to  this  ;  yet,  as  we  say, 
some  current  arguments  rest  on  some 
such  position. 

To  return  from  this  little  digres- 
sion— the  chronicler  of  the  month 
may  note  that  some  troublesome 
questions  are  preparing  for  a  more 
popular  and  regenerated  House  of 
Commons,  whenever  we  are  fortunato 
enough  to  get  it.  The  agitation 
among  the  Skye  crofters,  for  instance, 
is  not  dying  down,  as  had  been  hoped, 
but  is  again  putting  on  a  serious 
aspect.  At  one  meeting  held  during 
the  present  month  near  Quiraing  600 
crofters  pledged  themselves  to  pay  no 
more  rent  to  their  landlord  until  he 
should  refund  to  them  the  increase  of 
rent  exacted  from  them  over  the  rent 
paid  to  the  former  proprietor.  Each 
crofter  present  agreed  to  pay  10s.  into 
a  fund  to  protect  themselves  in  case 
legal  proceedings  were  taken.  It  is 
even  stated  that  all  who  were  present 
were  compelled  to  agree  to  what  had 
been  done,  under  the  threat  of  having 
their  property  destroyed.  Still  more 
lawless  doings  took  place  at  a  later 
date  in  Uig  Lewis.  The  crofters  re- 
fused to  pay  rent,  and,  besides  that, 
drove  their  cattle  on  to  lands  that 
are  claimed  by  them,  but  have  not 
for  long  been  in  their  legal  possession. 
The  same  day  a  large  number  of  men 
of  Valtos  assembled  on  the  shore,  and 
prevented  the  tenant  of  the  farm  from 
ferrying  his  cattle  to  an  adjacent 
island  for  wintering,  and  they  drove 
them  back  to  the  farm,  four  miles 
distant.  The  tenant,  not  unnaturally, 
remarked,  "  This  is  worse  than  Ire- 
land." "  The  Highland -Association," 
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we  are  told,  "  is  using  its  best  efforts, 
and  is  hopeful  that  it  may  be  enabled 
to  check  and  suppress  the  spirit  of 
lawlessness  which  is  spreading  among 
the  young  men."  It  is  no  insignificant 
fact,  if  it  be  a  fact,  that  the  Highland 
Association  is  both  countenanced  and 
actively  supported  by  a  large  body  of 
clergy. 

In  Egyptian   affairs  there  has  been 
one  more   of    those  pauses    and  lulls 
which  have  usually  been  followed  by 
some     further     entanglement.       Lord 
Northbrook    has    been    industriously 
pursuing  his  investigations,  and  until 
his    conclusions    are    formed    and    an- 
nounced,   nothing    will    be    done    and 
little  will  be  said.     If  it  be  true  that 
he  urges  a  great  reduction,  or  as  some 
say    the    abolition,    of    the    Egyptian 
army,  that  would  seem  to  be  the  as- 
sumption   of   further   responsibilities, 
and  those  of  the  most  vital  kind,  by 
Great  Britain.      From  Khartoum  in- 
telligence up  to  July  30  represented 
Gordon  as  valiantly  holding  his  own 
against  the   tribes.     Since  then  there 
have    been    persistent    rumours   that 
Colonel  Stewart,  an  admirably  coura- 
geous and  sane  officer  if  ever  there  was 
one,  has  been  killed,  but  they  are  not 
yet  accepted  as   certainly  true  by  the 
authorities  on  the    spot.     Meanwhile 
the  expedition  is  being  pressed  forward 
by  Lord  Wolseley,  and  Lorti  Harting- 
ton    has    been    careful    to    limit    its 
object — if  only  verbal  limitation  were 
equivalent  to  limitation  in  fact.  "  You 
know,"  he  said  in  Lancashire  (October 
4),   "  what    is  the  object  of  that   ex- 
pedition, that  it  is  not  the  reconquest 
of    the   Soudan  or  the  restoration  to 
the  Egyptian  Government  of    powers 
which  it  has  not  exercised  with  profit 
to  the   people ;  but  that  its  object  is 
simply  and  solely  the  relief,  if  neces- 
sary, and  rescue  of  that  gallant  soldier, 
patriot,  and  philanthropist  who  under- 
took, without  any  promise  of  material 
support,  a  mission  of  mercy  and  deliver- 
ance to^the  people  of  that  country." 
On  the    whole,    the    Soudanese,  with 
their   rude   untutored  [wits,   may   see 


singularly  little  difference  for  practical 
purposes  between  a  philanthropist  on 
a  mission  of  mercy,  and  a  misanthropist 
on  a  mission  of  vengeance. 

The  public  is  not  yet  authentically 
informed  of  tho  precise  nature  of  the 
action  that  h:is  been  decided  upon  in 
respect  of  Be:  huanaland.  Some  of  the 
radical  difficulties  of  the  position  have 
been  set  forth  on  another  page  by  an 
extremely  competent  writer,  who  has 
been  both  a  missionary  and  an  official. 
Neither  the  factors  nor  the  history  of 
the  problem  are  well  understood  in 
this  country.  The  appeal  is  made  to 
two  very  simple,  and  in  themselves 
very  honourable,  sentiments  in  the 
English  bosom,  first,  compassion  for 
the  natives,  and  second,  resentment 
at  the  supposed  insolence  of  the  Boers. 
As  Mr.  Moffat  reminds  us,  we  showed 
no  particular  compassion  for  the 
natives  when  British  troops  put  down 
Secocoeni  and  Cetywayo,  who  were 
keeping  and  would  have  kept  the 
Boers  in  a  sort  of  order,  and  he  might 
have  gone  further  back  for  illustrations 
of  the  same  description  of  policy.  We 
charge  the  Boers  with  oppression  of 
the  natives,  but  our  tender  mercies 
have  cost  the  natives  far  more  suf- 
fering and  bloodshed  than  all  the 
harshness  of  the  Boers.  The  story  of 
Langalibalele  is  not  so  old  that  we 
need  have  forgotten  the  lawless  trial 
and  the  rigorous  banishment  of  that 
unlucky  man,  and  the  loss  of  life  in- 
flicted on  his  tribe  of  Hlubis.  We, 
again,  may  have  forgotten  the  mas- 
sacre on  the  Orange  River  in  1878  ; 
it  was  hateful,  yet  the  malefactors 
were  never  punished.  Of  course  all 
this  is  well  enough  known  to  the 
Dutchmen,  and  if  the  natives  have 
forgotten  our  cruelty,  the  Boers  are 
not  blind  to  the  hypocrisy  of  our  re- 
current pretensions  of  philanthropy. 
There  is  something  else  which  the 
Boers  do  not  forget.  They  both  know 
and  remember  that,  when  we  took  the 
Diamond  Fields  from  the  Free  State, 
the  British  Governor  systematically 
placed  arms  in  the  hands  of  the  sur- 
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rounding  tribes  with  a  view  to  coercing 
the  Boers.  Some  of  the  chiefs  who 
are  now  the  victims  of  Boer  oppres- 
sion were  to  have  been  the  instruments 
of  British  supremacy.  The  Boers  are 
not  such  innocents  as  to  have  been 
blind  to  all  these  doings.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  they  feel  as  little  kindly 
to  Mankoroane  and  Montsioa  as  the 
English  settlers  in  Natal  felt  towards 
Cetywayo. 

There  is  no  unscrupulous  act  on  the 
part  of  the  Boers  for  which  we  have 
not  ourselves  provided  them,  with  pre- 
cedents. They  disregard  first  one 
Convention  and  then  another.  But 
did  we  not  break  the  Treaty  of  Aliwal 
as  soon  as  ever  the  diamonds  were 
discovered?  It  is  true,  if  we  please, 
that  there  may  have  been  a  certain 
decent  sort  of  defence  in  general  ex- 
pediency, but  the  Boers  are  equally 
persuaded  that  they  too  have  an  equally 
good  defence  of  exactly  the  same  kind. 

It  is  well  to  bear  all  these  things  in 
mind  during  the  present  ^discussion, 
though  recriminatory  arguments  will 
not  carry  vis  much  further  towards  a 
solution.  The  important  fact  is  that 
we  have  given  the  Cape  Colony  respon- 
sible government.  If  we  go  to  war 
with  the  Boers  of  the  Transvaal,  there 
may  be  a  general  outbreak  of  their 
Dutch  kinsfolk.  If  things  should  not 
come  to  this  pass,  we  shall  do  well  at 
any  rate  not  to  count  on  the  aid  of  the 
colonial  Government,  simply  because 
the  Dutch  are  the  majority  in  the 
constituencies.  "  One  of  two  things," 
says  a  correspondent  whose  views  do 
not  seem  easily  capable  of  refutation ; 
"  if  we  persist  by  force  in  carrying 
out  our  own  views  on  the  Native  pro- 
blems, we  must  put  down  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  Cape  Colony,  and 
establish  a  military  Government.  Or 
we  must  leave  the  Dutch  majority  to 
manage  things  their  own  way.  We 
shall  not  obtain  the  object  we  aim  at, 
and  very  soon — much  sooner  than 
any  one  here  has  a  notion  of — we  shall 
be  required  to  give  up  the  country  by 
the  general  voice  of  all  parties  there, 
Dutch,  English,  and  native."  Mr. 


Moffat,  who  writes  from  an  entirely 
different  standpoint  from  that  of  our 
correspondent,  yet  entirely  coincides 
with  him  both  in  his  representation  of 
the  facts  and  in  his  practical  conclu- 
sion. 

Nobody  denies  that  we  can  conquer 
the  Dutch,  if  we  choose  to  devote  our 
energies  to  the  work,  and  then,  after 
breaking  up  the  Constitution  in  Cape 
Colony,  keep  order  by  Zulu  and  Kaffir 
regiments  under  British  officers-  We 
can,  of  course,  govern  there  as — to 
use  the  favourite  analogy  of  the  hour 
— we  govern  India ;  the  model  that 
is  held  up  by  so  many  amateur 
statesmen  for  our  imitation  in  Egypt 
and  in  Ireland.  But  is  this  really  the 
system  which  a  nation  of  free  men  at 
home  wishes  to  adopt  abroad  1  Is  this 
to  be  the  normal  type  of  British  rule  ? 
Or  are  we  to  leave  to  our  colonists  and 
colonial  fellow-citizens  in  South 
Africa  the  same  robust  freedom  in 
meeting  their  own  difficulties  and 
settling  their  own  affairs  that  has 
been  the  secret  of  the  vigorous  success 
of  the  colonies  under  the  Southern 
Cross,  and  of  the  separated  British 
colonies  that  form  the  United  States  'I 

The  telegraph  has  conveyed  instruc- 
tions to  the  Commodore  on  the  Aus- 
tralian station  to  proceed  to  New 
Guinea  and  proclaim  a  British  pro- 
tectorate over  the  eastern  portion  of 
the  South  Coast  of  New  Guinea,  to- 
gether with  certain  small  adjacent 
islands.  No  Europeans  are  as  yet  to 
be  allowed  to  settle  on  the  new  terri- 
tory. It  will  be  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  High  Commissioner  for  the 
Western  Pacific. 

A  year  ago  a  correspondent  from 
Sydney  wrote  to  warn  the  British 
public  not  to  suppose  that  Australia 
was  in  a  blaze  on  the  subject  of 
annexation.  "  Annexationists,"  he 
said,  "  derive  their  chief  support  from 
London,  where  members  of  the 
Colonial  Institute  and  London  corre- 
spondents are  doing  their  best  to  create 
a  grievance  by  reiterated  denuncia- 
tions of  the  supineness  of  the  English 
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Government.  In  time,  no  doubt,  we 
may  be  roused  to  a  sense  of  our  ill- 
treatnient ;  but  at  present  the  highly- 
coloured  statements  which  appear  to 
be  so  freely  distributed  in  England 
rest  upon  a  very  slight  foundation.  A 
few  meetings  have  been  held  in 
Victoria,  at  which  the  drum-Imperial 
has  been  loudly  beaten ;  the  mission- 
aries have  shown  their  usual  zeal,  and 
the  financiers  are  looking  out  for  new 
speculations  :  this  is  the  extent  of  the 
present  agitation.  Unfortunately  the 
advocates  of  annexation  are  a  compact, 
well-organised  body,  with  strong  per- 
sonal interests  in  the  matter;  while 
the  opponents  of  the  scheme  are  scat- 
tered, and  are  drawn  from  a  class 
which  cannot  easily  obtain  a  hearing 
in  England."  Nothing  has  happened 
since  to  show  that  the  Forward  party 
in  Australia  is  stronger  than  the 
writer  represents.  In  the  same  way, 
it  is  not  long  since  a  writer  from 
Melbourne  assured  the  English  Press 
that  the  Federation  movement  was 
exciting  less  attention  than  the  Aus- 
tralian Eleven.  "  So  much  for  the 
great  Federation  question  upon  which 
so  many  newspaper  articles  have  been 
expended  in  the  mother  country. 
Perhaps  it  is  partly  the  effect  of  a 
tine  climate  that  we  are  somewhat 
like  the  Athenians  in  the  respect  that 
we  are  ever  inquiring  after  and  taking 
a  transitory  interest  in  stome  '  new 
thing,'  and  soon  forget,  or  seem  to 
forget,  all  about  it,  at  the  races,  the 
theatre,  or  in  the  cricket-field."  Eng- 
lishmen over  the  sea  are  in  all  this 
not  by  any  ^:eans  unlike  their  solid 
kinsmen  here. 

A  prison  massacre  in  the  dominions 
of  that  savage  brute,  King  Theebaw, 
has  i-d  to  the  revival  of  an  old  cry 
for  the  annexation  of  Upper  Burmah. 
A  great  meeting  of  the  European  in- 
habitants of  Rangoon  urged  upon  the 
British  Government  the  absolute  ne- 
cessity of  immediate  interference,  and 
while  free  from  any  desire  to  dictate, 
"  strongly  recommended  the  annexa- 
tion of  U  pper  Burmah,  or,  failing  this, 


that  it  should  be  placed  in  the  position 
of  a  protected  State,  with  a  prince 
other  than  the  present  ruler  on  the 
throne."  It  is  well  to  remember  that 
Lord  Lytton  himself  when  at  Calcutta 
would  nave  nothing  to  say  to  Burmah, 
though  the  same  policy  was  strongly 
pressed  in  his  reign,  and  he  can  hardly 
be  suspected  of  backwardness  in  his 
notions  of  Imperial  duty.  The  Indian 
public,  however,  which  too  commonly 
means  the  irresponsible  commercial 
and  planting  public,  are  now  reported 
to  believe  "  that  it  is  time  to  abandon 
the  laissez-faire  policy  of  the  last  five 
years."  The  "general  interests  of 
humanity  "  are,  of  course,  trotted  out, 
as  well  as  "  the  growing  power  of 
France  in  the  East."  The  new  Viceroy 
is  not  very  likely  to  yield  to  this  cry 
for  a  revision  of  our  relations  with 
Mandalay. 

The  municipal  elections  in  Belgium 
have  ended  in  a  triumphant  victory 
for  the  Liberals.  The  reaction  from 
the  elections  in  June  has  been  com- 
plete. In  Brussels,  where  the  defeat 
in  June  was  so  mischievous,  the 
Liberals  have  won  the  Communal 
elections  by  a  majority  of  nearly  4000 
out  of  a  total  of  10,000  votes;  in 
Antwerp,  the  majority  was  1500 ;  in 
Ghent  there  was  not  even  a  contest ; 
and  even  in  Flemish  villages  the 
declaration  against  the  new  School 
Law  of  M.  Malou  and  his  Clericals 
was  decisive.  The  electoral  qualifica- 
tion, we  should  notice,  is  much  lower 
for  a  Communal  than  for  a  Parlia- 
mentary voter.  The  latter  must  pay 
direct  taxes  to  the  amount  of  thirty- 
three  shillings,  while  for  the  former  a 
payment  of  ten  francs  is  sufficient. 
AYe  are  not  aware  what  the  explana- 
tion may  be,  but  the  result  of  the 
recent  elections  would  seem,  on  the 
surface,  to  be  a  contradiction  of  the 
ordinary  contention  of  some  Belgian 
publicists  that  to  lower  the  suffrage 
would  be  to  strengthen  the  hands  of 
the  Clerical  party. 

In  Germany  by  the  time  that  these 
pages  are  ia  the  hands  of  tiie  public. 
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the  elections  for  the  Reichstag  will  be 
over.  As  the  House  is  now  composed, 
none  of  the  groups  of  itself  conies  near 
to  being  a  majority.  The  Conser- 
vatives, or  Bismarckians  of  various 
shades,  are  the  strongest  of  them,  and 
they  only  number  seventy-six  out/  of 
a  total  of  397.  The  National  Liberals 
who  have  followed  Bennigsen,  and 
have  lent  a  hand  to  Prince  Bismarck, 
are  forty-live.  The  two  groups  com- 
bined, therefore,  fall  considerably  short 
of  being  even  one-third  of  the  whole. 
The  National  Liberals,  who  broke 
away  from  Prince  Bismarck  and  their 
own  party,  have  now  united  with  a 
section  of  the  Progressists  or  Radicals, 
and  come  forward  as  German  Liberals, 
with  a  programme  too  vague  to  be 
translated  into  any  intelligible  dialect 
of  English  politics.  The  Centre  or 
Catholic  party,  with  which  the  name 
of  Windthorst  is  associated,  still 
stand  aloof  from  Conservatives  and 
Liberals  alike,  and  boast  as  our 
own  Particularist  and  Catholic  party 
expects  to  be  able  to  do  one  of  these 
days  at  Westminster,  that  they  will 
hold  the  key  of  the  political  situation. 
Their  price  is  that  Prince  Bismarck 
shall  bring  the  Kulturkanipf  to  a  real 
and  effective  end  by  a  full  abolition 
of  the  politico-ecclesiastical  laws,  a,nd 
shall  recall  and  reinstate  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Cologne. 

The  persistent  struggle  between  the 
barbaric  administration  of  Count  Tol- 
stoi and  its  enemies  has  again  come  to 
the  surface.  Mines  are  discovered  in 
cellars  under  important  streets,  and 
revolutionists  are  hung  in  batches 
after  secret  investigations  before 
military  tribunals.  Eight  of  them 
were  executed  in  the  citadel  of  St. 
Petersburg  some  day  towards  the 
middle  of  the  current  month.  Two  of 
them  were  women,  and  six  were 
military  or  naval  officers.  Nobody 
knew  when  the  trial  took  place,  and 
all  had  been  done  in  the  strictest 
secrecy.  It  is  not  necessary  to  use 
any  strong  language  about  these 
execrable  stupidities.  Things  as  bad 


were  done  in  Ireland  a  century  ago, 
and  we  have  reaped  the  harvest  in 
inveterate  hatred  towards  our  govern- 
ment. The  British  Government,  at 
least,  began  in  time  to  mend  its  way^s. 
The  worst  of  the  present  system  in 
Russia  is  that  there  is  not  a  ray  of  light 
visible  in  the  shape  of  an  attempt, 
however  modest  or  tentative,  to  go- 
vern by  any  means  but  those  of  brutal 
repression.  The  riots  at  the  jubilee 
celebration  of  the  University  of  Kief 
seem  to  show  that  the  educated  youth 
of  the  coming  generation  are  true  to 
the  new  tradition  of  Russian  students, 
and  are  not  likely  to  refrain  from. 
"  spreading  the  light "  and  carrying 
on  the  war. 

The  Correspondent  of  the  Twies 
who  accompanied  the  Czar  during  his 
recent  visit  to  Warsaw  does  not 
report  very  favourably  on  the  assimi- 
lation of  Poland  by  Russia.  The 
official  language  is  Russian,  and  not 
only  is  Russian  the  language  of  the 
schools,  but  it  is  enjoined  upon  the 
children  to  talk  in  Russian  with  their 
parents  at  home.  Nevertheless,  our 
informant  hnds  many  indications  that 
most  of  the  Poles,  in  Warsaw  at  any 
rate,  rather  than  speak  Russian,  pre- 
fer either  French  or  German,  which 
the  majority  speak  liuently.  The  an- 
tagonism between  masters  and  the 
subject  race  is  so  observable  that  one 
might  suppose  Mouravieff  to  have 
lived  only  yesterday.  There  are  some 
Poles  in  the  service  of  the  Govern- 
ment, but  when  there  is  a  chance  they 
quarrel  with  the  Russian  soldiery,  and 
the  two  get  on  as  ill  together  as  did 
Russians  and  Roumanians  in  the 
campaign  of  1877.  In  the  spring  of 
last  year  the  Czar  made  what  some  of 
his  advisers  have  persistently  regarded 
as  a  fatal  concession  to  Polish  nation- 
ality, by  giving  to  the  Pope  the  right 
of  appointing  twelve  Catholic  bishops 
in  Poland,  and  redressing  other  griev- 
ances. It  was  alleged  at  that  time, 
for  instance,  that  in  one  Siberian 
village  alone — the  Times  Correspondent 
is  not  responsible  for  this  statement — 
there  were  no  fewer  than  two  hundred 
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exiled  priests.  Through  the  Conven- 
tion of  1883  many  members  of  the 
Polish  Catholic  clergy  have  been  and 
are  still  being  released  from  exile  in 
Liberia.  This  rehabilitation  of  the 
National  Church  is  dreaded  by  the 
party  of  thick-and-thin  absolutism  in 
Russia  as  a  certain  source  of  agitation 
and  intrigue.  The  part  that  has  for 
centuries  been  played  by  Eastern 
Churches  and  sects  in  keeping  alive 
national  sentiment  is  well  known,  and 
the  influence  of  the  Russian  Church  in 
Catholic  Poland  must  tend  in  the 
same  direction.  We  can  hardly  won- 
der that  the  Catholics  should  see  a 
supernatural  finger  in  the  triumph  that 
seems  invariably  to  wait  upon  the  in- 
domitable patience  of  their  Church.  It 
was  only  the  other  day,  immediately 
before  the  death  of  Pius  IX.,  and  the 
accession  of  his  Opportunist  successor, 
that  the  late  Czar  told  the  Pope  that, 
"  if  the  Holy  See  would  like  war,  it 
should  have  war."  Yet  the  Pope  won. 
So  the  Russian  Government  may  ob- 
serve for  their  comfort  how  the  Catho- 
lic clergy  in  Ireland  have,  after  more 
than  a  century  and  a  half  of  con- 
tumely and  oppression,  proved  too 
many  for  the  Protestant  and  anti- 
national  garrison. 

"The  Poles,  "says  the  Correspon- 
dent, "  are  perfectly  conscious  that 
under  Russia  the  strength  of  the 
Government  must  always  (render  their 
national  aspirations  abortive,  however 
superior  their  intelligence  may  per- 
haps be  among  the  Russian  people ; 
and  they  are  equally  aware  that  under 
Germany  the  force  of  German  culture 
and  intelligence  would  as  inevitably 
neutralise  or  absorb  their  national 
characteristics.  As  it  is,  the  influence 
of  German  life  and  literature  is  already 
much  greater  here  than  those  of  Rus- 
sia. The  whole  leaning  of  the  Poles 
of  late,  beginning  as  far  back  as  the 
Krashefsky  jubilee  at  Cracow,  in  1879, 
has  been  towards  Austria,  where  their 
fellow  Poles  are  enjoying  somewhat  of 
Constitutional  freedom.  Their  ideal 
of  the  future  and  the  theme  of  to- 
day's Polish  Press  in  Austria  is  the 


policy  of  the  Jagellons,  or  union  with 
the  Magyars  of  Hungary. 

Oddly  enough,  at  the  same  moment, 
the  newspapers  have  given  us  a  glimpse 
of  another  process  of  the  same  sort, 
though  on  a  much  more  minute  scale. 
Twenty  years  ago  Prussia  became  the 
master  of  Schleswig,  including  the  few 
square  miles  to  the  north  that  are 
inhabited  by  a  population  of  a  couple 
of  hundred  thousand  souls,  who  are 
not  German,  but  intensely  Danish  in 
race,  language,  tradition,  and  predilec- 
tion. The  Prussians  exhibit  what  is 
politely  called  a  truly  German 
thoroughness  in  turning  these  sturdy 
Danes  into  Germans.  "  The  names 
of  towns  and  villages  have  been 
Germanised ;  railway  guards  are  not 
permitted  to  speak  Danish ;  in  the 
public  schools  primers  and  songs  and 
plays  are  to  be  in  German,  and  the 
children  are  punished  if  they  speak 
among  themselves  their  maternal  lan- 
guage ;  history  is  arranged  so  as  to 
glorify  Germany  and  disparage  Den- 
mark ;  the  Danish  colours  of  red  and 
white  are  absolutely  prohibited."  Of 
petty  persecution  we  might  have 
been  sure  that  there  would  be  plenty, 
with  a  German  official  on  one 
side  and  a  disaffected  popula- 
tion on  the  other,  and  plenty  there 
seems  actually  to  be.  "  One  single 
instance  will  suffice.  In  a 

young  girl  had  on  her  birthday  in- 
vited some  of  her  lady  friends,  and 
they  amused  themselves  by  singing, 
in  the  private  parlour,  some  Danish 
songs — not  aggressive  chants  against 
Germany,  but  old  songs  written  per- 
haps fifty  years  ago.  Unhappily,  a 
window  was  left  open  to  the  street ;  a 
German  pedlar  passing  underneath 
took  umbrage  at  the  Danish  sounds, 
and  he  got  a  gendarme  to  enter  the 
house  and  make  the  singing  cease  ;  the 
girls  obeyed  at  once,  but  still  they 
were  cited  before  the  court,  and  had 
to  pay  each  an  amend  of  a  crown."  So 
far  is  this  from  being  the  best  of  pos- 
sible worlds,  where  the  sentiment  of 
nationality  is  left  out  of  the  account. 

October  23. 
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FREEDOM. 

1. 

0  THOU  so  fair  in  summers  gone, 
While  yet  thy  fresh  and  virgin  soul 

Inform'd  the  column' d  Parthenon, 
The  glittering  Capitol; 


So  fair  in  southern  sunshine  bathed, 
But  scarce  of  such  majestic  mien 

As  here  with  forehead  vapour-swathed 
In  meadows  ever  green  ; 

3. 

For  thou — when  Athens  reign'd  and  Rome. 

Thy  glorious  eyes  were  dimni'd  with  pain 
To  mark  in  many  a  freeman's  home 

The  slave,  the  scoiirge,  the  chain ; 
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4. 

0  follower  of  the  Vision,  still 
In  motion  to  the  distant  gleam, 

Howe'er  blind  force  and  brainless 
May  jar  thy  golden  dream, 


Who,  like  great  Nature,  wouldst  nor  mur 
By  changes  all  too  fierce  and  fast 

This  order  of  our  Human  Star, 
This  heritage  of  the  past ; 

G. 

O  scorner  of  the  party  cry 

That  wanders  from  the  public  good, 
Thou — when  the  nations  rear  on  high 

Their  idol  smear  d  with  blood, 


And  when  they  roll  their  idol  down — 

Of  saner  Worship  sanely  proud  ; 
Thou  loather  of  the  lawless  crown 

As  of  the  lawless  crowd  ; 

8. 

How  long  thine  ever-growing  mind 

Hath  still'd  the  blast  and  strown  the  wave, 

Tho'  some  of  late  would  raise  a  wind 
To  sing  thee  to  thy  grave, 
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9. 

Men  loud  against  all  forms  of  power — 

Unfurnish'd  brows,  tempestuous  tongues- 
Expecting  all  things  in  an  hour — 
Brass  mouths  and  iron  lungs  ! 

TENNYSON. 
1884. 
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BY  this  publication  of  a  newly-dis- 
covered collection  of  Miss  Austen's 
letters,  Miss  Austen's  great-nephew 
has  done  her  as  ill  a  turn  as  it  is  in 
anybody's  power  to  do  to  the  author 
of  Pride  and  Prejudice.  The  name  of 
one  of  the  nimblest,  quickest,  and  least 
tiresome  of  mortals  has  been  perforce 
associated  Avith  two  volumes  of  half- 
edited  matter,  with  letters  of  which 
she  herself  would  never  have  author- 
ised the  publication,  with  family  pedi- 
grees of  which  she  would  have  been 
the  first  person  to  feel  the  boredom 
and  the  incongruity,  and  literary  criti- 
cisms of  a  kind  to  have  set  that  keen 
wit  of  hers  moving  in  its  most  tren- 
chant fashion.  When  Lord  Brabourne 
came  into  possession  of  those  bundles 
of  his  great-aunt's  letters  which  Mr. 
Austen  Leigh,  her  first  biographer, 
believed  to  have  been  lost,  the  tempta- 
tion to  make  use  of  them  in  some  way 
was  no  doubt  irresistible.  The  virtue 
of  literary  reticence  is  fast  becoming 
extinct ;  we  have  almost  indeed  for- 
gotten that  it  is  a  virtue  at  all.  To 
be  able  to  persuade  oneself  that  the 
world  could  possibly  do  without  in- 
formation which  it  is  in  one's  power 
to  give  it,  implies  now  a  strength  of 
mind  so  abnormal  and  so  rare,  that  a 
modern  instance  of  it  is  scarcely  to  be 
found.  And  the  old  distinction  be- 
tween public  and  private  life,  which 
still  held  firmly  in  the  days  when  Jane 
Austen  and  Miss  Ferrier  refused  to 
give  their  names  to  any  production  of 
their  pens — the  old  personal  reserve, 
which  still  forms  part  of  the  conti- 
nental idea  of  the  typical  Englishman 
— have  been  so  rapidly  swept  away 
during  the  last  generation,  that  it 
would  be  absurd  nowadays  to  expect 
of  any  inheritor  of  a  great  writer's 
correspondence  that  he  should  form 
the  same  sort  of  strict  judgment  on 
its  claims  to  publication  which  would 


have  been  natural  and  possible  a  hun- 
dred or  even  fifty  years  ago.  Taste 
is  laxer,  the  public  easier  to  please, 
and  book-making  more  profitable.  A 
modern  editor  of  unpublished  docu- 
ments, by  the  nature  of  things,  ap- 
proaches his  task  in  a  more  prodigal 
frame  of  mind.  The  whole  mood  of 
the  present  day  is  one  of  greater  in- 
dulgence towards  what  may  be  called 
the  personal  side  of  letters  than  used 
to  be  the  case  with  oiir  grandfathers ; 
and  the  seven  volumes  which  Mr. 
Froude  has  devoted  to  the  Carlyles, 
and  which,  under  all  the  circumstances, 
would  have  been  a  scandal  in  the  days 
of  Southey  and  Scott,  will  perhaps  be 
accepted  later  on  as  marking  the 
highest  point  of  a  tendency  which  has 
been  long  gathering  strength  and  may 
not  improbably  soon  have  to  fight 
against  reaction. 

Lord    Brabourne,  then,   hardly    de- 
serves serious  blame  for  not  deciding 

O 

as  Mr.  Austen  Leigh  would  have  pro- 
bably decided  twenty  years  ago,  that 
the  newly-discovered  correspondence 
threw  practically  no  fresh  light  on 
Miss  Austen's  personality,  and,  with 
half-a-dozen  exceptions,  which  might 
have  seen  the  light  in  a  review,  had 
therefore  better  be  reserved  for  that 
family  use  for  which  it  was  originally 
intended  ;  but  he  might  at  least  have 
set  some  bounds  to  his  confidence  in 
the  public.  One  small  volume  of  these 
letters,  carefully  chosen  and  skilfully 
edited,  would  have  been  pleasant  read- 
ing enough.  They  might  have  been 
used  as  illustrations  of  the  novels,  of 
the  country  society  or  the  class  rela- 
tions of  eighty  years  ago,  and  a  few 
short  explanations  of  the  identity  of 
the  persons  most  frequently  mentioned 
in  them  would  have  made  them  suf- 
ficiently intelligible  to  the  general 
reader.  As  it  is,  the  letters  of  the 
last  fifteen  vears  of  .Jane  Austen's  life 
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dull  the  edge  of  whatever  gentle  enjoy- 
ment the  reader  may  have  derived 
from  the  sprightliness  of  the  earlier 
ones,  while  the  one  literary  merit 
which  the  collection  possesses,  its  light- 
ness and  airiness  of  tone,  is  lost  in 
the  ponderous  effect  of  the  introductory 
chapters,  with  their  endless  strings  of 
names  and  wandering  criticisms  on 
the  novels.  Such  editorial  perform- 
ance as  this  makes  one  sigh  once  more 
for  a  more  peremptory  critical  stand- 
ard than  any  we  possess  in  England. 
What  English  belles-lettres  of  the 
present  day  want  more  than  anything 
else  is  a  more  widely  diffused  sense 
of  obligation  among  the  cultivators  of 
them — obligation,  if  one  must  put  it 
pedantically,  to  do  the  best  a  man 
can  with  his  material,  and  to  work  in 
the  presence  of  the  highest  ideals  and 
achievements  of  his  profession. 

There  are,  however,  in  these  volumes 
a  few  letters  which  were  worth  print- 
ing, and  which  do  help  to  complete  the 
picture  already  existing  of  Jane  Austen. 
These  are  the  letters  written  between 
1796  and  1799,  that  is  to  say,  during 
the  period  which  witnessed  the  com- 
position of  Pride  and  Prejudice,  Sense 
and  Sensibility,  and  N&rtlianger  Abbey. 
Jane  Austen  at  the  time  was  a  pretty, 
lively  girl,  very  fond  of  dancing,  deeply 
interested  in  dress,  and  full  of  the 
same  no/if  interest  in  the  other  sex  with 
which  Catherine  Morland  started  on 
her  Bath  travels.  The  whole  tone 
indeed  of  this  early  correspondence 
with  her  sister  reminds  one  of  an 
older  and  shrewder  Catherine,  and 
the  ways  of  seeing  and  describing 
to  which  they  bear  witness  are  ex- 
actly those  to  which  we  owe  the  un- 
flagging liveliness  and  gaiety  of  the 
two  famous  books  in  which  the  adven- 
tures of  Catherine  and  of  Elizabeth 
Bennett  are  set  forth.  Nortlianger 
Abbey  especially,  gay,  sparkling,  and 
rapid  as  it  is  from  beginning  to  end, 
is  the  book  in  which  the  bright  energy 

i» 

of  Jane  Austen's  youth  finds  its  gayest 
and  freshest  expression.  Pride  and 
Prejudice,  is  witty  and  sparkling  too, 
but  it  probably  went  through  many 


a  heightening  and  polishing  process 
during  the  fifteen  years  which  elapsed 
between  the  time  when  it  was  written 
and  the  time  when  it  appeared  in 
print ;  and  although  a  great  deal  of  it 
may  represent  the  young  Jane  Austen, 
the  style  as  a  whole  bears  marks  cer- 
tainly of  a  fuller  maturity  than  had 
been  reached  by  the  writer  of  North- 
anger  Abbey.  It  is  in  the  story  of 
Catherine  Morland  that  we  get  the 
inimitable  literary  expression  of  that 
exuberant  girlish  wit,  which  expressed 
itself  in  letters  and  talk  and  harmless 
flirtations  before  it  took  to  itself  liter- 
ary shape,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  turn 
from  the  high  spirits  of  that  delightful 
book  to  some  of  the  first  letters  in  this 
collection,  and  so  to  realise  afresh,  by 
means  of  such  records  of  the  woman, 
the  perfect  spontaneity  of  the  writer. 
Any  one  who  has  ever  interested  him- 
self in  the  impulsive  little  heroine, 
who  was  as  nearly  plain  as  any  heroine 
dared  to  be  before  Jane  Eyre,  but 
whose  perfect  good-humour  and  frank- 
ness won  the  heart  of  her  Henry,  will 
feel  that  in  one  or  two  of  these  newly- 
printed  letters  he  comes  very  near  to 
the  secret  of  Catherine's  manufacture. 
Here,  for  instance,  is  a  picture,  pieced 
together  from  passages  of  different 
dates,  of  Jane  Austen  in  a  frame  of 
mind  which  has  something  of  Catherine 
Morland  and  something  of  Elizabeth 
Bennett  in  it,  though  it  is  a  little  too 
satirical  and  conscious  for  the  one,  and 
perhaps  a  trifle  too  frivolous  for  the 
other.  Tom  Lefroy,  the  hero  of  the 
little  episode,  lived  to  be  Chief  Justice 
of  Ireland,  and  only  died  in  1854. 

The  first  extract  occurs  in  a  letter 
written  from  Steventon  in  January, 
1796:— 

"  You  scold  me  so  much  in  the  nice 
long  letter  which  I  have  this  moment 
received  from  you,  that  I  am  almost 
afraid  to  tell  you  how  my  Irish  friend 
and  I  behave.  Imagine  to  yourself 
everything  most  profligate  and  shock- 
ing in  the  way  of  dancing  and  sitting 
down  together.  I  can  expose  myself, 
however,  only  once  more,  because  he 
leaves  the  country  soon  after  next 
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Friday,  on  which  day  we  are  to  have 
a  dance  at  Ashe  after  all.  He  is  a 
very  gentlemanly,  good-looking,  plea- 
sant young  man,  I  assure  you.  But 
as  to  our  having  ever  met,  except  at 
the  three  last  balls,  I  cannot  say 
much  ;  for  he  is  so  excessively  laughed 
at  about  me  at  Ashe,  that  he  is 
ashamed  of  coming  to  Steventon,  and 
ran  away  when  we  called  on  Mrs. 
Lefroy  a  few  days  ago.  .  .  . 

"  After  I  had  written  the  above,  we 
received  a  visit  from  Mr.  Tom  Lefroy  and 
his  cousin  George.  The  latter  is  really 
very  well-behaved  now ;  and  as  for  the 
other  he  has  but  one  fault,  which  time 
will,  I  trust,  entirely  remove — it  is 
that  his  morning  coat  is  a  great  deal 
too  light.  He  is  a  very  great  admirer 
of  Tom  Jones,  and  therefore  wears  the 
same  coloured  clothes,  I  imagine, 
which  he  did  when  he  was  wounded. 
....  Our  party  to  Ashe  to-morrow 
night  will  consist  of  Edward  Cooper, 
James  (for  a  ball  is  nothing  without 
him),  Buller,  who  is  now  staying  with 
us,  and  I.  I  look  forward  with  great 
impatience  to  it,  as  I  rather  expect  to 
receive  an  offer  from  my  friend  in  the 
course  of  the  evening. 

"  I  shall  refuse  him  however,  unless 
he  promises  to  give  away  his  white 
coat.  .  .  .  Tell  Mary  that  I  make 
over  Mr.  Heartley  and  all  his  estate  to 
her  for  her  sole  use  and  benefit  in 
future,  and  not  only  him,  but  all  my 
other  admirers  into  the  bargain,  wher- 
ever she  can  find  them,  even  the  kiss 
which  C.  Powlett  wanted  to  give  me, 
as  I  mean  to  confine  myself  in  future 
to  Mr.  Tom  Lefroy,  for  whom  I  don't 
care  sixpence.  Assure  her  also  as  a 
last  and  indubitable  proof  of  Warren's 
indifference  to  me  that  he  actually 
drew  that  gentleman's  picture  for 
me,  and  delivered  it  to  me  without 
a  sigh ! 

"  Friday  (the  day  of  the  Ashe  ball). 
At  length  the  day  has  come  on 
which  I  am  to  flirt  my  last  with  Tom 
Lefroy,  and  when  you  receive  this  it 
will  be  over.  My  tears  flow  as  I  write 
at  the  melancholy  idea." 

Slight,  however,  as  the  relation  was, 


it  seems  to  have  been  more  durable 
than  the  signs  of  frail  vitality  about 
it  would  have  led  one  to  expect.  It  is 
not  till  two  years  later  that  Jane 
Austen  herself  gives  it  its  coup  de 
grace  in  her  light  characteristic  way. 
She  describes  a  visit  paid  by  Tom 
Lefroy's  aunt  to  Steventon,  in  which 
the  nephew's  name  was  never  once 
mentioned  to  Jane  herself,  "  and  I 
was  too  proud  to  make  any  inquiries  ; 
but  on  my  father's  asking  where  he 
was,  I  learnt  that  he  was  gone  back  to 
London,  on  his  way  to  Ireland,  where 
he  is  called  to  the  bar,  and  means  to 
practise."  And  then — alas  !  for  the 
faithfulness  of  woman — she  flies  off  to 
describe  the  position  in  which  things 
are  with  regard  to  an  unnamed  friend 
of  Mr.  Lefroy's,  who  had  evidently 
taken  his  place  in  her  thoughts,  and 
was  rapidly  succeeding  to  that  full 
measure  of  indifference  which  appears 
to  have  been  the  ultimate  portion  of 
all  Jane's  admirers.  "There  is  less 
love  and  more  sense  in  it  than  some- 
times appeared  before,"  she  says  pro- 
vokingly,  describing  a  letter  from  this 
unknown  aspirant — "  and  I  am  very 
well  satisfied.  It  will  all  go  on  ex- 
ceedingly well,  and  decline  away  in  a 
very  reasonable  manner." 

There  are  a  good  many  other  touches 
in  these  girlish  letters  that  give  one 
glimpses,  as  it  were,  into  the  work- 
shop which  produced  the  novels.  ''Mr. 
llichard  Harvey,"  she  says  on  one 
occasion,  "  is  going  to  be  married ; 
but  as  it  is  a  great  secret,  and  only 
known  to  half  the  neighbourhood,  you 
must  not  mention  it.  The  lady's  name 
is  Musgrave."  Again,  "  We  have  been 
very  gay  since  I  wrote  last,  dining  at 
Hackington,  returning  by  moonlight 
and  everything  quite  in  style,  includ- 
ing Mr.  Claringbould's  funeral  which 
we  saw  go  by  on  Sunday."  Or,  "If 
you  should  ever  see  Lucy,  you  may 
tell  her  that  I  scolded  Miss  Fletcher 
for  her  negligence  in  writing,  as  she 
desired  me  to  do,  but  without  being 
able  to  bring  her  to  any  proper  sense 
of  shame  ;  that  Miss  Fletcher  says  in 
her  defence,  that  as  everybody  whom 
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Lucy  knew  when  she  was  in  Canter- 
bury has  now  left  it,  she  has  nothing 
at  ail  to  wiite  to  her  about.  By  every- 
body, I  suppose  Miss  Fletcher  means 
that  a  new  set  of  officers  has  arrived 
there.  But  this  is  a  note  of  my  own." 
Or  again,  with  mocking  reference  to 
some  of  those  pomposities  of  author- 
,ship  which  she  ridicules  in  Northanger 
Abbey — •"  I  am  very  much  nattered  by 
your  commendation  of  my  last  letter, 
for  I  write  only  for  fame,  and  without 
any  view  to  pecuniary  emolument.1' 
Her  lively  pen  touches  everybody  in 
turn.  One  feels  there  may  have  been 
something  formidable  in  a  daughter 
who  could  put  together  with  a  few 
strokes  so  suggestive  an  outline  as 
this  : — "  My  mother  continues  hearty  ; 
her  appetite  and  nights  are  very  good, 
but  she  sometimes  complains  of  an 
asthma,  a  dropsy,  water  in  her  chest 
and  a  liver  disorder."  And  it  is  cha- 
racteristic that  even  her  letters  of 
grief,  after  the  death  of  a  favourite 
sister-in-law,  are  broken  within  the 
first  fortnight  by  some  flashes  of  terse 
satire  on  the  affairs  of  the  neighbour- 
hood. 

Some  little  pleasure  and  entertain- 
ment then  may  be  gleaned,  by  those 
who  already  know  their  Miss  Austen, 
from  the  first  dozen  letters  or  so  of 
this  collection.  They  fill  up  a  gap  in 
Mr.  Austen  Leigh's  book.  The  turn  of 
phrase  is  generally  light  and  happy  ; 
and  they  enable  us  to  realise  some- 
thing of  that  buoyant  and  yet  critical 
enjoyment  of  life,  of  which  the  six 
novels  were  the  direct  outcome.  But 
after  all,  there  is  very  little  per- 
sonal or  literary  distinction  in  them  ; 
the  judgment  of  an  unfriendly  French- 
man would  probably  find  that  note  of 
"commonness"  in  them  which  Madame 
de  Stael  insisted  in  attributing  to 
Pride  and  Prejudice.  And  common- 
ness indeed  there  is,  using  the  word, 
that  is  to  say,  not  in  any  strong  or 
disagreeable  sense,  but  simply  as  op- 
posed to  distinction,  charm,  aroma,  or 
any  of  those  various  words  by  which 
one  tries  to  express  that  magical 
personal  quality  of  which  Madame  de 


Sevigne  is  the  typical  representative 
in  literature.  And  even  the  gaiety 
and  moderate  felicity  of  phrase  which 
beguiled  one  through  the  earlier  letters 
disappears  from  the  later  correspond- 
ence. The  writer  of  it  indeed  is  the 
same  kindly,  blameless,  and  gently 
humorous  person  as  the  Jane  Austen 
of  1796,  but  whereas  at  twenty-one 
Jane  Austen's  letters  were  like  her 
novels,  and  therefore  may  be  said  to 
possess  some  slight  claim  to  belcng  to 
literature,  by  thirty-one  they  had  be- 
come the  mere  ordinary  chit-chat  of 
the  ordinary  gentlewoman,  with  no 
claims  whatever  to  publication  or  re- 
membrance beyond  the  family  circle. 
Lord  Brabourne's  book  indeed  only 
impresses  upon  us  with  fresh  force 
what  was  already  fairly  well-known 
— that  broadly-  speaking,  the  whole 
yield  of  Jane  Austen's  individuality  is 
to  be  found  in  her  novels.  There  are 
a  certain  number  of  facts  about  her 
which  help  to  explain  her  books,  and 
which  are  of  use  to  the  student  of  the 
psychological  side  of  letters,  but  these 
were  already  within  everybody's  reach, 
so  that  the  collection  printed  by  Lord 
Brabourne  is  as  a  whole  neither 
amusing  nor  sufficiently  instructive  to 
make  it  worth  publication. 

The  triviality  of  the  letters  is  easily 
explained.  No  circumstances  were  ever 
less  favourable  than  Jane  Austen's  to 
good  letter-writing.  She  possessed  one 
literary  instrument  which  she  used 
with  extraordinary  skill  and  delicacy 
— the  instrument  of  critical  observa- 
tion as  applied  to  the  commoner  types 
and  relations  of  human  life.  Within 
the  limits  fixed  for  her  by  tempera- 
ment and  circumstances  she  brought 
it  to  bear  with  unrivalled  success, 
success  which  has  placed  her  amongst 
English  classics.  But  she  was  practi- 
cally a  stranger  to  what  one  may  call, 
without  pedantry,  the  world  of  ideas. 
The  intellectual  and  moral  frame- 
work of  her  books  is  of  the  simplest 
and  most  conventional  kind.  The 
author  of  Corinne,  placed  as  she  was 
in  the  very  centre  of  the  European 
stress  and  tumult,  might  well  think 
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them  too  tame  and  commonplace  to  be 
read.    Great  interests,  great  questions, 
were  life  and   breath  .to   Madame  de 
Stael   as    they  were  to  her  successor 
George  Sand.      She  realised  the  con- 
tinuity of  human    history,   the   great 
fundamental  laws  and  necessities  un- 
derlying all  the  outward    tangle  and 
complication.    And  it  was  this  insight, 
this  far-reaching  sympathy,  which  gave 
her  such    power    over    her  time,  and 
made  her  personality  and  her  thoughts 
"  incalculably  diffusive."     Meanwhile 
Jane  Austen,  in  her  Hampshire  home, 
seems    to    have     lived     through    the 
stormiest  period  of   modern   European 
history  without  being  touched  by  any 
of  the  large  fears  and  hopes,  or  even 
strongly    impressed    by    any    of    the 
dramatic     characters     or    careers     in 
which     it     abounded.       Though     the 
letters   extend    from    1796    to    1817, 
there  is  barely  a  mention  of  politics  in 
them,  except  in   some  small  personal 
connection,  and  of  the  literary  forces  of 
the  time — Goethe,  Byron,  Wordsworth 
— there  is  hardly  a  trace.     Even  when 
she  comes  to  London,  though  we  have 
an  occasional  bare  record  of  a  visit  to 
a    theatre,  we  still    hear  of    nothing 
except  sisters,  cousins,  neighbours,  the 
price  of  "  Irish,"  and  the  new  fashions 
in  caps.     And  for  the  rest,  Kent  and 
Hampshire,  with  their  county  families, 
their  marryings  and  christenings,  their 
dancings  and    charities, x  are  the   only 
world    she    knows  or  cares  to   know. 
She  never  seems  to  have  had  a  literary 
acquaintance,   or  to    have   desired    to 
make  one.     While  Miss  Ferrier's  wits 
were  quickened   by  the  give  and  take 
of  Edinburgh  society  in  its  best  days, 
and  Miss  Edgeworth  found  herself  wel- 
comed   with    extravagant   flattery    on 
the  Continent  as  the  representative  of 
English    culture,  all   the   literary   in- 
fluence  that    Jane    Austen    ever   ex- 
perienced was  due  to  her  father,  and 
all    the    literary    influence    she    ever 
personally   exerted    was    brought    to 
bear  upon  a  novel-writing  niece.     No 
doubt  if  she  had  lived  a  little  longer 
things    would     have    been    different. 
When   she   died,  at   the  age  of  forty- 


one,  her  books  had  already  brought 
her  some  fame,  and  friends  would 
have  followed.  As  it  was,  her  circle 
of  interests,  both  intellectual  and  per- 
sonal, was  a  narrower  one  than  that 
of  any  other  writer  we  can  remember 
with  the  same  literary  position. 

In   spite,   however,    of    her    narrow 
Weltanschammg,    and    her    dearth    of 
literary  relationships,  Jane  Austen  is 
a  classic,  and  Pride  and  Prejudice  will 
probably     be     read     when      Corinne, 
though   not    its   author,   is  forgotten. 
Her  life   is  a   striking    proof    that  a 
great  novelist  may  live  without  a  phi- 
losophy, and  die  without  ever  having 
belonged    to  a    literary  coterie.      But 
out  of  the  stuff  of  which   the  life  was 
composed  it  was  impossible  to  make  a 
good  letter- writer.  To  be  a  good  letter- 
writer  a  man   or  woman  must  either 
have     ideas,     or     sentiments     strong 
enough  to  take  the  place  of  ideas,  or 
knowledge  of   and   contact  with  what 
is  intrinsically  interesting  and  impor- 
tant.    Jane  Austen  had  none  of  these. 
The  graphic   portraiture  of  men  and 
women  seen  from  the  outside,  in  which 
she    excelled,    was    not     possible     in 
letters.       It  required    more    freedom, 
more   elbow-room    than    letters  could 
give.     Jane  Austen,  in  describing  real 
people,  found    herself  limited    by  the 
natural    scruples    of    an    amiable  and 
gentle    nature.       There  was    a    short 
time    when    the    exuberance    of    her 
talent  overflowed  a  little  into  her  cor- 
respondence.     But  it  soon  came  to  an 
end,  and  for  the  rest  of  her  life  Jane 
Austen's    letters  were    below    rather 
than   above    the   average   in  interest, 
point,  and  charm. 

Miss  Austen's  novels  are  a  well- 
worn  subject.  We  have  all  read  her, 
or  ought  to  have  read  her  ;  we  all 
know  what  Macaulay  and  what  Scott 
thought  of  her  ;  and  the  qualities  of 
her  humour,  the  extent  of  her  range 
have  been  pointed  out  again  and 
again.  Perhaps,  after  all,  however,  it 
may  be  still  worth  while  to  try  and 
face  the  question  which  these  disap- 
pointing letters  bring  home  to  one. 
How  was  it  that,  with  all  her  lack  of 
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knowledge  and  of  ideas,  and  with  her 
comparative  lack  of  passion,  which  so 
often  supplies  the  place  of  both,  Jane 
Austen  accomplished  work  so  perma- 
nent and  so  admirable  1  What  is  it, 
in  a  word,  which  makes  Pride  and 
Prejudice  and  Xorthanger  Abbey  Eng- 
lish classics,  while  the  books  of  her 
contemporaries,  Miss  Ferrier  and  Miss 
Edgeworth,  have  practically  lost  their 
hold  upon  our  sympathies,  and  are 
retreating  year  by  year  into  a  dimmer 
background  1  There  are  two  kinds  of 
qualities  which  go  to  the  making  of  a 
classic.  There  are  the  qualities  of 
expansion  and  the  qualities  of  concen- 
tration. The  great  books  of  the 
world  are  rich  in  both.  If  you  com- 
pare Chaucer's  and  Gower's  treatment 
of  the  same  theme— the  subject  of 
the  Man  of  Lawes  Tale,  for  instance 
— you  will  see  not  only  that  Chaucer's 
treatment  is  light  and  rapid  where 
Gower's  is  heavy  and  prolix,  but 
that  Chaucer  knew  where,  as  the 
French  would  say,  to  "  lean,"  where 
to  dwell,  where  to  expand.  You 
may  trace  this  poetic  expansion  at 
work  in  all  the  great  moments  or 
crises  of  the  story.  Gower  plods  on 
through  the  trial  of  Constance  for  the 
murder  of  Dame  Hermengild,  and 
through  the  various  incidents  which 
accompany  it,  with  no  variation  of 
tone  or  pace.  Chaucer,  when  he  has 
brought  Constance  face  to  face  with 
her  enemies,  pauses,  as  any  true  poet 
would,  and  lets  the  tragedy  of  the 
situation  penetrate  himself  and  his 
readers. 

"  Have  ye  not  seyn  sometyme  a  pale  face 
Among  a  prees,  of  him  that  hath  he  lad 
Toward  his  deth,  wher  as  him  gat  no  grace, 
And  swich  a  colour  in  his  face  hath  had, 
Men  mighte    knowe    his    face,    that  was 

bistad 

Amonges  alle  the  faces  in  that  route  : 
So  stant  Custance,  and  looketh  hir  aboute. 

0  queenes,  lyuinge  in  prosperitee 
Duchesses,  and  ladyes  euerich  one 
Haueth  some  rewthe  on  hir  aduersitee  ; 
An  emperoures  doughter  stant  allone  ; 
She  hath  no  wight  to  whom  to  make  hir 

mone. 

0  blood  roial  !  that  stondest  in  this  drede, 
Fer  ben  thy  frendes  at  thy  grete  nede  !  " 


And  a  little  further  on  there  is  a 
still  more  striking  instance  of  it,  in  the 
exquisite  scene  between  Constance  and 
her  child  before  she  is  turned  adrift 
on  the  Northumbrian  coast.  As  for 
the  qualities  of  condensation  they  may 
be  traced  in  the  Troilus  and  Cressid 
as  compared  with  the  Filostrato  and 
in  the  Knightes  Tale,  and  elsewhere. 
But  the  qualities  of  expansion  develop 
first  in  the  literary  history  of  the 
world  ;  those  of  concentration  come 
later,  and  the  human  mind  takes 
longer  to  fashion  the  instruments 
which  fit  and  display  them.  Although 
a  great  writer  will  have  both  in  some 
measure,  the  proportion  in  which  he 
possesses  them  will  depend  upon  his 
date.  The  progress  of  literary  ex- 
pression during  the  last  two  hundred 
years  has  on  the  whole,  and  making 
due  allowance  for  the  vast  stores  of 
new  material  which  have  found  their 
way  into  literature  since  Rousseau, 
been  a  progress  towards  concentra- 
tion. Literature  tends  more  and 
more  to  become  a  kind  of  shorthand. 
The  great  writers  of  this  generation 
take  more  for  granted  than  the  great 
writers  of  the  last,  and  the  struggle  to 
avoid  commonplace  and  repetition  be- 
comes more  and  more  diffused.  The 
mind  of  the  modern  writer  is  on  the 
whole  most  anxiously  concerned  with 
this  perpetual  necessity  for  omission, 
for  compression.  It  will  never  de- 
scribe if  it  can  suggest,  or  argue  if  it 
can  imply.  The  first  condition  of 
success  in  letters  is  nowadays  to 
avoid  vapouring,  and  to  wage  war 
upon  those  platitudes  we  all  submit 
to  with  so  much  cheerful  admiration 
in  our  Richardson  or  our  Spectator. 

It  was  her  possession  of  the  quali- 
ties of  condensation  that  made  Jane 
Austen  what  she  was.  Condensation 
in  literary  matters  means  an  exquisite 
power  of  choice  and  discrimination — 
a  capacity  for  isolating  from  the  vast 
mass  of  detail  which  goes  to  make  up 
human  life  just  those  details  and  no 
others  which  will  produce  a  desired 
effect  and  blend  into  one  clear  and 
harmonious  whole.  It  implies  the 
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determination    to      avoid     everything 
cheap  and   easy — cheapness   in    senti- 
ment, in  description,  in  caricature.   In 
matters  of  mere  language  it  means  the 
perpetual    effort    to    be  content   with 
one  word  rather  than  two,   the  per- 
petual   impulse    to    clip     and    prune 
rather    than     expand    and    lengthen. 
And  if  to  this  temper  of  self-restraint 
you  add  the  imagination  which  seizes 
at  once  upon  the  most  effective  image 
or  detail  and  realises  at  a  glance  how 
it  will  strike  a  reader,  and  a  spontane- 
ous interest  in  men  and  women  as  such, 
you    have    arrived    at   the  component 
parts  of  such  a  gift  as  Jane  Austen's. 
Nothing  impresses  them  more  strongly 
upon  the  reader  than  a  comparison  of 
her   work   with  that   of    her  slightly 
younger  contemporary,   Miss   Ferrier. 
Miss  Ferrier    had    a    great    deal    of 
humour,  some  observation,  and  a  store 
of    natural    vigour   which    made    her 
novels  welcome   to   the  generation   of 
Scott    and    Byron.     Stronger    expres- 
sions of  praise  were  used  to  her  and 
about  her  than  ever  seem  to  have  sug- 
gested themselves  to  any  contemporary 
admirer   of    Miss    Austen,    and    the 
author  of  Marriage  was  encouraged  to 
believe    that    her    work    would    rank 
with  that  of  Scott  as  a  representation 
of  Scottish  life  and  manners.     But  we 
who  read  Miss  Ferrier  with  an  interval 
of    fifty    years    between    us  and  her 
can  judge  the  proportions   of  s  things 
more  clearly.     Miss  Ferrier  is  scarcely 
read  now,  except  for  the  sake  of  satis- 
fying   a  literary    curiosity,    and    will 
gradually  drop  more  and  more  out   of 
reading.  And  it  is  very  easy  to  under- 
stand why,  if  one  does  but  approach 
her  books  with  these  qualities  of  ex- 
pansion and  concentration  which  go  to 
make  up  a  classic  in  one's  mind.     She 
has  little  or  no  faculty  of  choice,  no- 
thing is  refused  that  presents  itself ; 
reflections,  love-making,  incident,  are 
all  superabundant    and    second   rate. 
Everything  is  done  to  death,  whether 
it   is    Miss    Pratt' s   bustle,    or    Lady 
Juliana's     finery,    or    Mr.     McDow's 
brutality,  and  as  for  the  sentiment — 
these  reflections  from  the  first  volume 


of  the  Inheritance  are  a  fair  average 
specimen  of  it. 

"  '  Ah,'  thought  Gertrude,  '  how 
willingly  would  I  renounce  all  the 
pomp  of  greatness  to  dwell  here  in 
lowly  affection  with  one  who  would 
love  me  and  whom  I  could  love  in 
return.  How  strange  that  I,  who 
could  cherish  the  very  worm  that 
crawls  beneath  my  feet,  have  no  one 
being  to  whom  I  could  utter  the 
thoughts  of  my  heart,  no  one  on  whom 
I  could  bestow  its  best  affections  !  ' 
She  raised  her  eyes,  swimming  in  tears  to 
heaven,  but  it  was  in  the  poetic  enthu- 
siasm of  feeling,  not  in  the  calm  spirit 
of  devotion !  " 

There  is  no  particular  reason  why 
writing  of  this  kind  should  ever 
stop  ;  there  is  nothing  intimate  and 
living  in  it,  none  of  that  wrestle  of 
the  artist  with  experience  which  is 
the  source  of  all  the  labours  and  all 
the  trials  of  art  ;  it  is  all  conventional, 
traditional,  hearsay  in  fact.  The  quali- 
ties of  concentration  are  altogether 
wanting.  But  now,  put  side  by  side  with 
Gertrude's  sentiment  or  Mrs.  Sinclair's 
remorse,  some  of  the  mental  history 
of  Jane  Austen's  dramatis  personve, 
and  the  gulf  which  this  marvellous 
choosing  faculty  digs  between  one 
writer  and  another  will  be  plain  at 
once.  Anne  Eliot,  in  Persuasioii,  has 
arrived  at  the  critical  moment  of  her 
fate.  The  man  whom  she  had  re- 
jected seven  years  before  has  reap- 
peared upon  the  scene,  and  as  soon  as 
she  is  broiight  in  contact  with  him 
all  lesser  affections  and  inclinations, 
which  had  been  filling  up  the  time  of 
his  absence,  disappear.  Others  might 
have  had  a  chance  if  he  had  remained 
away,  but  his  return,  his  neighbour- 
hood, rouses  a  feeling  which  sweeps  all 
before  it.  This  is  the  situation.  We 
may  imagine,  if  Miss  Ferrier  had  had 
to  deal  with  it,  how  she  would  have 
spun  it  out  ;  with  what  raptures,  what 
despairs,  what  appeals  to  heaven  she 
would  have  embroidered  it !  But  Jane 
Austen  at  once  seizes  upon  the  vital 
points  of  it,  and  puts  them  before  us, 
at  first  with  a  sober  truth,  and  then 
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with  a  little  rise  into  poetry,  which  is 
a  triumph  of  style. 

"  There  was  much  regret,"  she  says, 
in  her  analysis  of  Anne's  feelings  to- 
wards the  man  she  had  resolved  to 
sacrifice  to  her  old  lover.  "  How  she 
might  have  felt  had  there  been  no 
Captain  Wentworth  in  the  case  is 
not  worth  inquiring  ;  for  there  was 
a  Captain  Wentworth,  and  be  the 
conclusion  of  the  present  suspense 
good  or  bad,  her  affection  would  be 
his  for  ever.  Their  union,  she  be- 
lieved, could  not  divide  her  more  from 
other  men  than  their  final  separation. 
Prettier  musings  of  high-wrought  love 
arid  eternal  constancy  could  never  have 
passed  along  the  streets  of  Bath  than 
Anne  was  sporting  with  from  Camden 
Place  to  Westgate  Buildings.  It  was 
almost  enough  to  spread  purification 
and  perfume  all  the  way."  How  ter.se 
it  is,  how  suggestive,  how  free  from 
vulgarity  and  commonplace  ! 

Another  striking  instance  of  this 
choosing  instinct  of  hers  is  the  de- 
scription of  Darcy's  place,  Pemberley, 
in  Pride  and  Prejudice.  There,  al- 
though there  is  scarcely  any  descrip- 


tion at  all,  every  stroke  of  the  pen  is 
so  managed  that  any  reader  with  ordi- 
nary attention  may  realise,  if  he 
pleases,  the  whole  lie  of  the  park, 
the  look  of  the  house,  as  Elizabeth 
surveyed  it  from  the  opposite  side  of 
the  ravine  above  which  it  stood,  the 
relative  positions  of  the  lawns,  stables, 
and  woods.  Anybody  with  a  turn 
that  way  could  sketch  it  with  ease, 
and  yet  there  is  110  effort,  no  intention 
to  describe,  nothing  but  a  clear  and 
vivid  imagination  working  with  that 
self-restraint,  that  concentration, which 
is  the  larger  half  of  style.  This  self- 
restraint  indeed  is  her  important,  her 
determining  quality.  In  other  ways 
she  has  great  deficiencies.  For  fine  in- 
stances of  the  qualities  of  expansion  we 
must  go  elsewhere  than  to  Jane  Austen. 
Emotion,  inspiration,  glow,  and  pas- 
sion are  not  hers  ;  she  is  a  small,  thin 
classic.  But  classic  she  is ;  for  her 
work  is  a  typical  English  embodi- 
ment of  those  drier  and  more  bracing 
elements  of  style  in  which  French 
literature  has  always  been  rich,  and 
our  own  perhaps  comparatively  poor. 
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HERE  is  the  picture  which  the  author 
of  the  History  of  the  English  People, 
drew  of  Oxford  in  the  thirteenth 
century  : — "  Thousands  of  boys  hud- 
dled in  bare  lodging-houses,  clustering 
round  teachers  as  poor  as  themselves 
in  church  porches,  drinking,  quarrel- 
ling, dicing,  begging  at  the  corners  of 
the  streets ! "  But,  he  adds  with  a 
scholarly  pride,  "  the  son  of  the  noble 
stood  011  precisely  the  same  footing 
with  the  poorest  mendicant  among 
Oxford  scholars.  Wealth,  physical 
strength,  skill  in  arms,  pride  of  ances- 
try and  blood,  went  for  nothing  in 
Oxford  class-rooms.  The  university 
was  a  state  absolutely  self-governed, 
and  whose  citizens  were  admitted  by 
a  purely  intellectual  franchise.  Know- 
ledge made  'the  master.'  " 

Such  a  republic  of  letters  was  no 
doubt  in  its  way  admirable.  But 
with  regard  to  admittance  to  this 
aristocracy  of  learning  there  is  no 
question  even  in  the  retrograde  nine- 
teenth century,  as  I  conclude  Mr. 
Green  would  have  regarded  it.  The 
peasant  galls  the  "  kibe  "  of  his  land- 
lord's son  to-day ;  and  the  hostelry  of 
education  draws  no  find  distinction 
between  those  who  sit  on  either,  side 
of  "  the  salt."  But,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  the  late  Mr.  Pattison  and  the 
distinguished  band  of  scholars  who 
have  written  with  him  on  the  subject 
of  academical  reform  and  the  ideal- 
ising of  learning  in  our  universities 
soar  too  high  on  eagles'  wings.  It  is 
necessary  for  young  men  to  be  taught, 
not  only  to  teach  themselves ;  and 
the  wise  teacher  aims  about  mid-way, 
or  a  little  above,  in  teaching  his 
pupils — neither  at  one  extremity  nor 
the  other.  And  those,  like  the  late 
rector  of  Lincoln,  who  are  students 
"  from  their  mother's  womb,"  who 
delight  in  sucking  honey  from  all  in- 
tellectual sources,  who  speak  with 


pathetic  regret  of  the  time  when  the 
fleshpots  of  learning  were  full  for 
those  who  could  sate  themselves, 
must  remember  that  the  manna  is 
for  all  and  not  for  the  eruditi  only, 
and  that  though  this  light  food 
may  be  loathed  by  those  whose 
stomachs  can  grapple  with  tougher 
matter,  yet  in  their  degree  those  who 
are  satisfied  with  the  manna  have 
their  reward.  And  learning  to  such 
men  as  are  gourmands  thereat  is  at 
best  an  intellectual  luxury.  It  is  to 
them  what  another  savoury  dish  is  to 
their  brethren.  Those  who  genuinely 
love  learning  for  its  own  sake,  and  who 
are  willing  to  spend  themselves  and 
be  spent  for  the  sake  of  that  which 
is  their  all,  are  pleasing  themselves 
best.  They  may  give  to  the  world 
great  discoveries  ;  they  may,  like  the 
present  Master  of  Balliol,  do  an  im- 
mense educational  work ;  they  may 
also  be  men  covered  with  the  dust  of 
their  own  innumerable  tomes,  who 
are  not  objects  of  true  admiration, 
because  they  devote  themselves  to  the 
cult  of  that  which  is  their  one  absorb- 
ing passion.  The  greatest  quality  of 
such  men  is  to  make  others  think. 
This  is  what  it  is  said  Mark  Pattison 
did.  If  so,  he  and  men  like  him  effect 
their  most  by  an  unconscious  influence  ; 
but  this  is  only  when  their  intellectual 
nature  touches  the  rim  of  practical 
education.  The  student,  who  is  no- 
thing but  a  man  of  letters  runs  a 
serious  risk  of  judging  men  by  books, 
of  defining  a  man  at  once  by  that 
which  he  has  absorbed  rather  than  by 
that  which  he  is ;  he  is  pleased  with 
himself  because  he  is  not  as  other  men 
are  ;  he  flatters  himself  that  in  the 
next  world  he  will  give  an  account  of 
the  tomes  which  he  has  consumed, 
and  will  be  tabulated  accordingly. 

"  Seest  thou  not  yon  cavalier,"  saith 
Don  Quixote,  "  who  cometh  toward  us 
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on  a  dapple-grey  steed,  and  weareth  a 
golden  helmet!"  "What  I  see," 
answered  Sancho,  "  is  nothing  but  a 
man  on  a  grey  ass  like  my  own, 
who  carries  something  shining  on 
his  head."  And  we  all  laugh  good- 
humouredly  at  the  Don. 

But  though,  for  my  own  part,  I  hold 
very  firmly  that  those  who  refer  to 
that  golden  age  of  Saturn,  or  some 
other  enlightened  bos  locutus  est,  with 
tears  in  their  eyes,  are  mistaken 
as  regarding  neither  the  fact  that 
climate  alters  exceedingly,  nor  that 
machinery,  competition,  and  excess  of 
human  beings  in  this  island  alters 
exceedingly,  nor  yet  that  intellectual 
desire  is  a  luxury  for  the  few  and 
would  be  and  will  be  always  "  caviare 
to  the  million,"  which  the  million 
never  will  regard  as  a  solid  piece  de 
resistance,  yet  it  seems  not  wholly 
unprofitable  to  consider  these  three 
points,  which  touch  upon  modern  uni- 
versity life  in  its  outer  rim,  and  to 
deduce  therefrom  in  silence  and  in 
much  edification  how  Oxford  has  im- 
proved on  them. 

I.  Who  are  those  who  seek  this 
university  education  1 

Well,  as  I  propose  to  speak  largely 
of  £  s  d  as  a  factor — indeed  a  great 
factor — I  will  answer  by  the  following 
table,  which  represents  what  has  been 
spent  on  three  men  who  come  up  to 
the  university,  and  whose  education 
has  cost  within  a  very  few  pounds  of 
what  is  here  set  down  : — 


£'  s.  d. 
Preparatory  school  (10  years  old, 

including  extras)  a  year 150  0  0 

150  0  0 

150  0  0 

150  0  0 


Up  to  14  years  of  a< 
Public  school  (14—19) 


..  £600  0  0 

200  0  0 

212  0  0 

208  0  0 

214  0  0 

219  0  0 


B. 

£  s.  d. 
High  school  (9 — 13)  four  years 

(This  only  represents  teaching 

expenses) 38  0  0 

Second  grade  school  (a  large 

school  of  220  boys),  five  years  .     425     0     0 


TOTAL     ,         ..  £463     0     0 


C. 

£     s.  d. 

Up  to  the  age  of  16     45     0     0 

Since  then  he  has  partly  sup- 
ported himself  by  teaching  ; 
calculates  his  own  expenses  from 
16 — 22  (the  age  when  he  began 
university  life)  at  185  0  0 


TOTAL 


£1,053     0     0 


(From  10—19)  TOTAL     ...  £1,653     0     0 


With  regard  to  A.,  the  figures  repre- 
sent the  exact  amount  which  has  been 
spent  on  his  education  to  the  day  when 
he  entered  at  Christ  Church,  with  the 
exception  of  an  additional  51.  a  year 
at  most  for  extra  expenses. 

With  regard  to  B.,  his  school  ex- 
penses came,  roughly  speaking,  to  85/. 
a  year,  though  of  course  there  was  a 
slight  difference  in  one  year's  items 
to  those  of  another  year.  Both  A.  and 
B.  have  gone  as  commoners  to  Christ 
Church. 

C.  did  not  go  to  Oxford  at  all  :  he 
obtained  an  exhibition  at  one  of  the 
smaller  colleges  at  Cambridge. 

It  is,  I  think,  fair  to  take  these 
three  men  as  samples  of  those  who, 
as  chill  October  begins  to  make  the 
old  college  walls  look  greyer  than  at 
other  seasons,  with  the  red  ensigns  of 
the  Virginia  creepers  hanging  out 
their  glowing  colours,  meet  within  the 
walls  of  Alma  Mater.  But  the  case 
is  not  yet  quite  fully  and  fairly  stated. 
I  have  been  able  to  ascertain  from  A.'s 
father  what  allowance  of  money  his 
son  has  had  up  to  the  time  of  his 
going  to  Oxford.  The  school  expenses 
were  the  father's  item  exclusively. 
Whether  he  thought  them  excessive 
or  not  he  paid  them  as  part  of  an  Eng- 
lish education.  But  the  allowance 
which  he  gave  his  son  wears  a  different 
complexion.  I  think  it  was  Bacon 
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who  uttered  the  sentiment — "  Keep 
your  authority  wholly  from  your 
children,  not  so  your  purse,"  and  A.'s 
father  did  not  rein  in  his  purse,  at 
least  to  my  thinking.  He  allowed  A. 
a  sovereign  each  term  while  he  was  at 
the  preparatory  school.  When  he 
went  to  a  public  school,  "Well, "he 
said,  "  I  can't  tell  you  exactly.  So 
far  as  I  can  remember,  for  his  first 
two  years,  he  had  51.  a  year;  as  he 
grew  bigger,  a  little  more  ;  his  last 
year  he  had  51.  a  term,  and  then  he 
sometimes  wrote  for  an  extra  pound 
or  two  during  the  term.  I  think  that 
was  about  the  figure."  And  I  am 
given  to  understand  that  A.  by  no 
means  received  as  much  as  great 
numbers  of  boys  received.  A  boy  in 
his  form  was  known  to  bring  back 
20/.  That  was  an  exception,  he  ad- 
mitted ;  and,  he  added,  "  some  of  us 
thought  it  rather  snobbish.  The 
fellow's  father  was  in  trade  near 
Birmingham." 

Now  A.  is  a  specimen  of  a  large 
class  of  men.  He  is  a  fine  athletic 
young  fellow,  he  has  no  especial  vices 
that  could  be  named,  he  is  devoted  to 
all  games,  he  is  generally  benign  and 
good-tempered.  He  is  of  a  .good  old 
family,  and  his  father  has  given  him 
an  allowance  of  4:001.  a  year.  Add 
three  years  and  a  half  of  education  (?) 
at  400£.  a  year  to  the  above  sum,  and 
it  will  appear  that  A.'s  education  (we 
must  use  the  word  for  the  sake  of 
simplicity)  has  cost  over  3,000/. 

In  the  days  of  Abelard — as  Mr. 
Froude  has  pointed  out  in  his  excellent 
inaugural  lecture  to  the  students 
of  the  University  of  St.  Andrew's, 
itself  a  seat  of  learning,  where,  I  am 
told  on  excellent  authority,  501.  annu- 
ally covers  expenses,  partly  owing  to 
the  absence  of  the  extravagant  summer 
term — thirty  thousand  students  walked 
from  all  over  Europe  to  Paris,  des- 
titute of  portmanteaus  and  luggage 
save  what  they  bore  on  their  backs. 
Nor  was  this  feeling  of  high  thinking 
and  plain  living  confined  to  one  age 
or  one  class.  "  When  the  magnificent 
Earl  of  Essex  was  sent  to  Cambridge 


in  Elizabeth's  time,  his  guardians  pro- 
vided him  with  a  deal  table  covered 
with  green  baize,  a  truckle  bed,  half- 
a-dozen  chairs,  and  a  wash-hand  basin. 
The  cost  of  all,  I  think,  was  51."  If 
my  friend  A.  gets  off  for  the  equip- 
ment of  his  rooms  at  "  the  house  " 
under  2501.  I  shall  be  mightily  sur- 
prised. 

A.  is  then  a  representative.  Such 
men  come  up  to  the  university  as  to 
an  agreeable  place,  where  the  reins  of 
school  will  be  thrown  off,  and  an  ex- 
tremely pleasant  three  or  four  years 
can  be  passed.  If  a  boy  has  been  well 
taught  at  a  public  school,  he  really 
need  have  no  fear  about  passing 
moderations  ;  and  as  to  the  final 
school,  why,  the  time  for  thinking 
about  that  is  a  long  way  off,  and  for 
the  present  let  us  sit  down  to  the 
serious  business  of  life — boating, 
cricketing,  athletics,  and  the  muscular 
delights  afforded  by  Alma  Mater. 
Now,  for  all  the  previous  years  of 
mismanagement,  so  far  as  the  true 
education  of  mind  and  spirit  goes,  the 
university  is  nowise  responsible,  ex- 
cept so  far  as  she  gives  the  keynote, 
and  by  her  easy-going  method  fur- 
nishes a  text-book  which  the  schools 
follow.  For  I  hold  it  to  be  a  mis- 
management that  for  this  enormous 
sum  of  money  hitherto  spent  there  is 
turned  out  even  an  A.  And  A.  is  a 
favourable  specimen. 

But  it  is  extremely  prejudicial  to 
true  work,  and  also  to  that  excessively 
important  factor,  the  true  estimate  of 
work,  that  men  like  A.  should  consti- 
tute a  large  part  of  a  college.  Such 
men  only  live  for  self-indulgence  ;  it 
is  a  very  hard  statement,  but  I  think 
not  exaggerated.  They  live  in  their 
own  set ;  they  make  friends  only  of 
men  of  like  habits  arid  tastes  with 
themselves;  they  set  an  extravagant, 
selfish,  luxurious  tone  which  is  in  the 
highest  degree  pernicious,  not  only  to 
themselves,  but  to  the  large  class  who 
are  much  in  the  position  of  B. 

For  in  their  way,  A.  B.  and  C.  repre- 
sent the  various  sets  of  a  college.  B 
hesitates.  He  has  not  much  money : 
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his  father  allows  him  2001.  a  year, 
and  not  a  penny  more.  C.  is  a 
"smug"  in  the  eyes  of  A.;  and  B. 
thinks  him  rather  so-so  ;  still  B.  is 
wavering,  and  is  uncertain  what  set 
to  join.  "What  is  a  "smug" — and 
why  is  C.  a  "  smug  "  ?  A  "  smug  "  is 
a  person  who  may  be  looked  at  011  two 
sides.  Either  he  is  a  very  poor  man, 
who  has  ideas  of  his  own,  foreign  to 
A.,  that  debt  is  a  sin,  that  to  buy 
luxuries  and  not  to  pay  is  trenching 
on  the  eighth  commandment,  who 
determines  to  work  hard  for  as  many 
hours  as  he  can,  who  only  walks  by 
way  of  passing  his  leisure  time,  who 
religiously  sticks  to  his  cap  and  gown 
on  all  possible  occasions,  who  wears  a 
goatish  beard  under  his  chin,  who 
does  not  shave  very  well  or  very 
often,  who  won't  subscribe  to  all  the 
college  subscriptions  for  sports,  etc.. 
who  lives  in  attics,  and  never  gives 
breakfasts,  wines,  or  other  form  of 
entertainment.  Viewed  at  from  an- 
other side,  the  "smug"  is  a  disgust- 
ingly dirty  fellow,  who  is  an  incubus 
to  the  college,  a  "  regular  outsider," 
"  a  cad,"  no  earthly  benefit,  but  only 
a  disgrace  to  his  college,  on  whom  no 
decent  man  would  call,  who  grinds  all 
day  at  books,  and  is  the  sort  of  man. 
so  you  will  be  told,  that  they  stew 
into  "dons  "  or  "  schoolmasters." 

ISTow,  I  ask,  is  it  not  a  blunder  to 
bring  together  this  heterogeneous  mass 
of  contrary  beings,  and  to  attempt  to 
piece  together  incongruous  patches  ? 
It  will  be  said,  this  is  an  overdrawn 
picture.  I  believe  not.  But  rather, 
it  is  degrading  to  the  idea  of  a  uni- 
versity that  hard  work  in  anv  man. 
who  is  not  well  clothed  and  well 
dressed,  should  expose  him  to  ridicule 
which  he  is  supposed  not  to  feel,  so 
pachydermatous  is  the  "  smug  "  sup- 
posed to  be.  And  yet  the  "smug" 
is  fulfilling  that  purpose  for  which 
the  university  was  founded  far  more 
effectually  than  the  band  of  the  "  best 
set  "  who  herein  show  much  of  that 
snobbish  spirit  which  is  prevalent  in 
many  colleges.  No  one  denies  that 
the  poor  student  might  be  bettered  by 


a  new  pair  of  trousers,  or  a  love  of 
games,  or  a  better  pronunciation  of 
the  letter  H  :  still — 

"  If  a  man  were  halt  or  hunch'd,  in  him, 
By  those  whom  God  had  made  full-limbed 

and  tall, 
Scorn  was  allowed  as  part  of  his  defect." 

At  least  courtesy  is  part  of  the  edu- 
cation of  a  gentleman  :  at  least  judg- 
ment should  be  deferred  by  those  who 
are  no  meet  critics. 

II.  What  is  the  action  of  the  uni- 
versity towards  this  olla  podrida  ] 
And  this  necessarily  involves  in  part 
an  answer  to  the  question,  What  is 
the  function  of  the  university  1 

This  is,  as  much  else,  more  easy  to 
ask  than  to  answer  :  and  yet  for  our 
special  purpose  we  can  at  once  find 
a  sufficient  reply,  though  not  one 
which  will  cover  all  grounds. 

Education, according  to  Dr.  Whewell,1 
"to  answer  its  higher  purposes,  con- 
sists not  in  accumulating  knowledge, 
but  in  educing  the  faculties  of  man." 

Mr.  Goldwin  Smith2  admits  that, 
"  though  the  promotion  of  learning 
and  science  may  be  the  highest  function 
of  the  university,  its  direct  function, 
in  the  present  day,  is  education." 
Which  needs  no  demonstration,  we 
may  add,  in  this  degenerate  age  ! 

Mr.  Matthew  Arnold3  denies  that 
the  office  of  instruction  is  to  produce  a 
Christian,  a  citizen,  or  a  gentleman, 
these  being  but  secondary  aims  of  in- 
struction ;  its  prime  aim  is  to  enable 
a  man  "to  know  himself  and  the 
world." 

And.  not  to  be  further  tedious,  Mr. 
Mill  in  his  inaugur-al  lecture  at  St. 
Andrew's,  speaking  of  the  many-sided 
nature  of  education,  says,  "  not  onlv 
does  it  include  whatever  we  do  for  our- 
selves and  whatever  is  done  for  us  by 
others,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
bringing  us  somewhat  nearer  to  the 
perfection  of  our  nature :  it  does 
more;  in  its  largest  acceptation  it 

*  "Whewell,  On  a  Liberal  Education,  p.  54. 

2  Goldwin  Smith,  Oxford  University  Reform. 

3  Matthew  Arnold,  Higher  Schools  and  Uni- 
versities of  Germany. 
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comprehends  even  the  indirect  effects 
produced  on  character  and  on  the 
human  faculties,  by  things  of  which 
the  direct  purposes  are  quite  different." 
We,  however,  are  satisfied  with  treating 
here  of  the  more  limited  functions  of 
education. 

So  then  Virtue,  attired  in  seemly  cap 
and  gown,  meets  the  disciple  at  the 
well-trodden  cross-road — I  allude  to  the 
Herculean  one,  as  most  convenient — 
and  without  bounce,  but  in  sweet 
modesty,  saith,  "  0  my  son,  whom  I 
greatly  cherish,  let  me  guide  you  in 
the  way  wherein  it  is  fitting  that  you 
walk.  Keep  your  eyes  and  ears  and 
mouth  from  wine  and  wassail  and  the 
too  great  love  of  the  river,  of  the 
pontine  marshes,  of  the  parks  where 
the  young  barbarians  love  most  to 
play  furiously.  We  shall  indeed,  in 
order  to  discharge  the  proper  functions 
of  this  eminent  seat,  have  tests  of  pro- 
ficiency, that  you  may  be  found  fitting 
to  receive  degrees  and  honours.  But 
they  will  not  weigh  you  down  :  they 
will  be  mild  and  easy  to  be  received." 
In  suchlike  tones  Alma  Mater  speaks; 
and  the  first  comer  says  he  will  gladly 
obey,  and  mutters  under  his  breath  in 
an  unknown  tongue,  "  Go  to  the 
deuce !  "  No.  II.  makes  many  pro- 
mises, and  for  a  while  the  good  seed 
yields  produce  sufficient  for  pass  ex- 
aminations, but  the  cares  of  the  Oxford 
world,  its  pleasures  and  duns,  choke  the 
green  crop,  and  lo,  he  is  plucked,  and 
is  extremely  unfruitful.  No.  III. 
alone  brings  forth  the  admirable  hun- 
dred-fold, and  takes  as  many  university 
prizes  as  he  can  cram  into  his  intel- 
lectual and  pecuniary  pouch. 

Let  us  dissect  a  little  more  closely. 

1.  The  university  says  to  A. — let 
us  take  A.  as  our  standpoint — "  My 
object  is  to  make  you  a  lover  of  wis- 
dom, and  to  educe  your  intellectual 
capacity  in  that  particular  depart- 
ment which  is  best  for  you.  We 
open  both  hands  ;  we  offer  you  many 
fruits." 

A.  reasons  thus,  or  would  do  so,  if 
he  had  read  Professor  Fowler's  excel- 
lent little  work — "  By  working  three 


hours  a  day  I  can  scrape  through  my 
examinations  ;  and  my  father  will  be 
quite  satisfied  if  I'm  not  ploughed.  I 
shall  go  in  for  the  history  school. 
They  say  a  fellow  can  get  a  fourth  in 
that  pretty  easily." 

2.  The  university  says  to  A. — "  Let 
us,    above    all    things   cultivate     sim- 
plicity, for    this  virtue    gendereth  to 
all   good   gifts,   and   is  the   parent  of 
much  and  reverend  thought,  likewise 
of  indifference  to  the  externals  of  life, 
the  foster-brother  of  philosophy." 

A.  reasons — "  I  must  have  one  suit 
for  cricket,  a  couple  of  sashes  for 
tennis,  a  suit  for  boating,  a  suit  for 
football,  some  racket  shoes,  running 
shoes,  cricket  shoes,  football  boots, 
rowing  jerseys,  '  eleven '  coat,  '  eights  ' 
coat,  the  '  club '  coat,  ttc.  I  have 
never  been  denied  anything  at  home, 
so  the  pater  is  sure  not  to  mind,  if  I 

run  up  a  little  bill  at for  cigars, 

at  -  -  for  clothes,  at for  bil- 
liards. After  all,  400/.  a  year  isn't 
much  for  a  man  in  my  position." 

3.  The  university  says — "  It  is  my 
function  to  teach  you  to  know  yourself" 
— Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  adds,  '•  and  the 
world." 

A. — here  let  us  answer  for  our  god- 
child— is  absolutely  ignorant  of  him- 
self. He  believes  himself  to  be — so 
do  his  friends — a  very  good  fellow, 
whom  everybody  is  glad  to  see,  and 
who  gets  on  splendidly  in  all  circles. 
But  he  is  blind,  and  deaf,  and  dumb  ; 
yet  he  flatters  himself  he  sees,  and 
hears,  and  speaks.  He  does  not  see 
what  a  havoc  he  is  making  of  the 
nobler  side  of  man ;  how  he  leaves 
wholly  untilled  that  portion  of  himself 
which  is  most  truly  divine  ;  how  he 
cannot  restrain  his  appetites,  bridle 
his  instincts,  say  "  no "  to  a  new 
luxury.  All  that  "  education  "  so  far 
has  meant  to  him  is — to  work  in  work 
hours,  because  it  is  the  fashion,  and 
one  is  obliged  to  do  as  the  others  ;  to 
reserve  his  enterprise,  energy,  dash, 
and  spirit  for  games  and  athletic  pur- 
suits. For  A.  has  none  of  the  more 
degraded  appetites  ;  his  worst  vice  is, 
that  he  cultivates  his  bodv  alone. 
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to  the  exclusion  of  its  other  twin 
allies. 

And  the  world  !  Poor  A.  !  He  knows 
the  world  of  good  fellows  who  live  to 
amuse  themselves,  from  the  old  jovial 
days  of  the  Eton  and  Harrow  match 
to  the  'Varsity  encounter.  He  knows 
the  world  of  camp  followers — that  de- 
graded host  who  follow  the  votaries  of 
pleasure,  smile  at  their  follies,  and 
cling  like  parasites  to  the  lower  and 
animal  instincts  of  their  betters,  hav- 
ing perchance  none  whatever  of  their 
own.  But  of  the  world — the  world  out- 
side himself,  the  world  of  nature,  the 
world  of  human  beings,  so  various  yet 
so  alike,  the  world  of  intellect,  art, 
suffering,  so  human,  so  divine — A. 
knows,  and  wants  to  know,  nothing. 

Are  we  tired  of  A.  1  Perhaps  the 
university  is  so,  in  some  degree  :  and 
yet  it  can't  afford  to  lose  him.  A.  is 
really,  between  ourselves,  a  capital 
fellow ;  but  he  involves  a  problem 
though  he  doesn't  think  so.  He  forms 
the  class  to  whom  Mr.  Mill  refers 
when  he  says  with  more  force  (to  my 
thinking)  than  veracity,  if  the  work 
of  the  university  be  considered  to-day, 
"  The  majority  of  those  who  come  to 
the  English  universities  come  still 
more  ignorant  [than  those  who  go  to 
the  Scotch  universities],  and  igncrant 
they  go  away."  But  Mr.  Mill  was 
speaking  to  a  Scotch  audience ;  and 
from  a  social  point  of  view  the  English 
university  has  the  advantage,  sup- 
posing it  to  be  an  advantage.  That 
eager  reformer,  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith, 
would  do  away,  after  a  time  and 
warily,  with  the  presence  of  the  un- 
gifted with  brains,  if  gifted  with 
money  ;  but  there  are  two  very  decided 
objections  to  this  course.  It  remains 
to  be  proved  that  men  of  the  A.  stamp 
are  ungifted  with  brains.  Bather,  in 
many  cases,  they  have  never  been 
taught  to  use  them  ;  they  keep  them 
in  their  napkin,  and  have  never  put 
them  out  to  usury  in  any  form. 
Secondly,  even  if  they  be  ungifted, 
they  must  be  considered.  Every  class 
has  a  right  to  be  educated  somewhere, 
even  in  a  lunatic  asylum.  The  question 
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again  rather  is,  let  us  educate  them  to 
the  "  top  of  their  bent  ; "  why  want 
them  to  compete  with  those  of  larger 
brain  power  ]  But  to  have  the  pre- 
sence of  numerous  idlers — and  Mr. 
Arnold  states  that  the  idlers  in  the 
English  universities  considerably  sur- 
pass those  in  the  German  universities 
— in  a  seat  of  learning  is  an  insult, 
a  risk,  and  a  confession  of  weakness. 

Examinations,  then,  are  the  one 
answer  which  the  university  makes 
to  the  questions^  What  are  we  to  do 
with  the  idler,  the  untaught,  the  un- 
educated who  wants  no  education  1  It 
is  the  question  (in  part)  of  our  old 
friend,  Mr.  Baps,  which  proved  so 
terrible  a  facer  to  be  answered — 
"  What  are  we  to  do  with  our  raw 
material  ?  "  Well,  we  "  might  fall  back 
upon  our  cottons,  but  then — •  —  !  " 

"  Le  pays  a  examens,  I'Autriche,"  says 
M.  Laboulaye,  "  est  precisement  celui 
dans  lequel  on  ne  travaille  pas."  And 
it  is  said  on  competent  authority  that 
the  intelligence  of  the  Austrian  uni- 
versities is  inferior  to  that  of  any  of 
the  universities  of  Germany.  Let  us 
look  at  home  and  ask  the  question  in 
the  High  Street  of  Oxford,  as  we  gaze 
on  the  new  pile  for  asking  and  answering 
questions — the  INTERROGATION  BLOCK. 
Whereunto  does  this  tend  ?  Now  I 
am  sorry  if  I  baulk  expectations  ;  but 
as  things  are,  I  see  no  way  out  of  the 
fact  that  examinations  are  the  one 
barrier  between  knowledge  of  any 
sort,  i.e.  any  accurate  sort  (putting 
aside  scrappy,  desultory  reading),  and 
crass  ignorance. 

The  pile  in  the  High  Street  is  the 
last  rallying  point.  If  that  goes, 
"  sauve  qui  pent."  And  it  must  be 
left  to  the  authorities  in  that  eminent 
university  to  decide  the  limits  and 
boundary  lines  of  learning  to  which 
the  mind  of  the  undergraduate  can 
attain.  Examinations  do  in  a  limited 
degree  dwarf  knowledge  and  the  much- 
belauded  love  of  learning,  but,  I  think, 
only  in  a  limited  degree.  A  man's 
time  is  often  wasted  in  running  here 
and  there  for  Aristotelian  or  Platonic 
meat,  especially  between  the  morning 
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hours  of  ten  to  one  o'clock,  when  he 
had  much  better  be  in  his  own  room 
— so  much  may  in  many  cases  be  con- 
ceded. But  a  man  of  the  age  of 
twenty-one  to  twenty-three  wants  his 
mind  guided  ;  it  is  infinitely  better 
fashion  to  be  in  leading-strings.  The 
system  prevents  an  erratic  nibbling 
at  all  manner  of  baits ;  it  brings  the 
young  mind  into  an  exact  method  ;  it 
applies  a  vigorous  test.  If  this  love 
of  learning  is  innate,  then  there  are 
plenty  of  succeeding  years  wherein  it 
can  develop,  and  the  mind  even  of 
an  Eratosthenes  or  a  Mill  will  be  none 
the  worse,  but  all  the  better,  for  these 
few  years  of  intellectual  obedience. 
So  far,  so  good. 

But  still  the  question  remains  un- 
answered— What  is  the  disposition  of 
the  university  towards  the  large  body 
who  suffer  examinations,  not,  indeed, 
"gladly,"  but  passively,  and  who  are 
merely  driven  into  the  examination 
room  because  there  is  no  alternative  ? 
Is  not  their  whole  attitude  in  a 
university  a  mistake  and  a  disaster  1 
For  this  leads  to  the  last  point — the 
departure  platform. 

III.  When  A.  departs  from  the 
crowded  little  platform  of  Oxford 
station,  an  older  man  by  three-and-a- 
half  years,  what  will  he  owe  to  Alma 
Mater  \  In  what  is  ho  indebted  to 
her  ?  We  do  not  ask  the  questions  of 
those  who  have  won  honours  or 
achieved  intellectual  success  of  any 
sort  here,  but  wo  do  ask,  What  has 
the  university  done  for  A.  and  the 
like  of  A  J 

That  the  university  is  the  place  to 
which  a  man  in  after  days  looks  back 
with  warm  affection  is  undeniable ; 
nor  ought  we  in  justice  to  say  one 
word  which  can  detract  from  the 
kindly  feeling  which  in  the  main 
combines  teachers  and  taught,  and  the 
thousand  and  one  links  of  sympathy 
which  unite  all  classes  of  men  here  in 
a  common  university  bond.  Oxford 
is  to  those  who  love  her  always  an 
Alma  Mater.  She  is  only  the  step- 
mother of  those  who  have  infringed 
her  laws  or  misread  her  teaching.  Yet, 


it  is  necessary,  to  ask  whether  this 
huge  piece  of  mechanism,  this  educa- 
tional pride  of  England,  is  turning 
out  the  large  percentage  of  her  sons 
much  bettered  morally,  intellectually, 
socially,  for  their  sojourn  with  her.  In 
one  sense  I  take  it,  there  are  very  few 
men  who  leave  the  university  without 
being  socially  the  better.  Shyness, 
reserve,  clumsinesses  of  manner,  fool- 
ish stiffness — these  get  in  part  rubbed 
off,  and  the  man  has,  in  a  sense,  a 
pride  at  being  the  alumnus  of  such  a 
bountiful  and  gracious  mother.  But 
the  question  does  not  end  here.  Mr. 
Froude  concedes,  "  An  Oxford  educa- 
tion fits  a  man  extremely  well  for  the 
trade  of  a  gentleman.  But,"  he 
adds,  "I  do  not  know  for  what  other 
trade  it  does  fit  him,  as  at  present 
constituted."  Well,  I  should  venture 
to  differ  from  Mr.  Froude's  argu- 
ment that  the  university  should  be  a 
professional  vantage-ground,  so  that 
men  may  go  hence  furnished  with 
suitable  armour  for  the  respective 
paths  of  life.  It  appears  to  me  that 
the  university  is  not  a  place  where 
professional  education  should  be  given. 
And  to  this  end,  says  Mr.  Mill,  "  Uni- 
versities are  not  intended  to  teach  the 
knowledge  required  to  fib  men  for 
some  special  mode  of  gaining  their 
livelihood." 

The  university,  doubtless,  is  satis- 
fied with  its  alumni.  They  obey  rules, 
they  do  not  violate  college  discipline, 
they  are  gentlemen  with  whom,  on  the 
whole,  it  is  easy  to  deal — but  does  the 
university  consider  enough  what  her 
true  relation  is  toward  these  her  sons  1 
Are  they,  when  they  go,  at  the  age  of 
three-and-twenty  or  thereabouts,  equip- 
ped to  meet  the  rest  of  the  life  which 
now  faces  them?  Are  they  the  better 
prepared,  through  the  education  given 
them  by  the  tutors  and  fellows  of  col- 
leges, to  reason  wisely  and  well  on 
the  knotty  questions  of  life,  to  give 
good  reasons  for  espousing  this  or  that 
side  in  political  and  religious  ques- 
tions, likely  men  to  feel  with  the 
poor,  to  endeavour  to  raise  the  con- 
dition of  the  lower  classes,  to  set  a 
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high  standard  in  their  generation,  to 
fulfil  the  duties  of  good  and  useful 
citizens  ?  It  is  idle  to  say,  "  Here 
Gladstone  was  educated,"  "  This  was 
the  room  that  Tennyson  occupied." 
The  seats  of  great  men  are  everywhere, 
not  unfrequently  in  hovels.  The 
question  is,  did  the  education  of  this 
place  mature  them,  bring  on  the  germs 
of  genius,  inspire  them,  with  noble  am- 
bitions ?  And  not  so  much  these  men 
who  would  be  great  in  all  places,  but 
the  large  mass  of  young  men.  Or  does 
year  by  year  testify  to  continual  waste 
of  time,  money,  and  brain-power,  to  a 
large  stream  of  men  passing  through 
to  whom  pleasure  is  far  the  first  consider- 
ation, who  may  make  excellent  hunt- 
ing squires,  but  who  have  never  said 
or  done  anything  seriously  to  amelio- 
rate the  condition  of  those  below  them, 
or  to  elevate  the  tone  of  those  who 
are  their  cotemporaries  1 

Finally,  there  can  be,  I  doubt  not, 
a  dozen  balsams  produced,  supposing 
the  sore  be  owned  to  exist.  But  there 
appears  to  me  but  one  remedy — to  cut 
down  the  expenses  ruthlessly. 

I  would  not  for  one  moment  listen 
to  the  piteous  cries  of  those  who  de- 
plore the  "  good  old  days  "  and  demand 
the  easy  chairs  of  life  ;  I  would  turn 
a  deaf  ear  to  all  such.  I  would  say  to 
all  who  desire  to  matriculate,  "  I  can- 
not perhaps  enforce  high  thinking  :  but 
at  least  I  can  insist  on  plain  living." 
Keble  College  might  furnish  a  very 
fair  sample  of  reduction  of  expense  : 
and  all  the  members  of  a  college  should 
without  exception  be  brought  within 


its  walls.  Cut  expenses  down  on  the 
right  hand  and  011  the  left :  leave  all 
the  athletic  corporations  just  as  they 
are,  to  supply  their  excellent  relaxa- 
tion, but  let  the  relaxation  be  a 
genuine  one  for  those  who  work,  not  a 
semi- amusement,  semi-profession,  for 
the  idle.  I  say — shear  expenses. 
True :  but  the  University  must  only 
bear  its  own  sins.  Go  back  to  the 
public  school — a  step  further,  to  the 
preparatory  school — a  step  further  yj?t, 
to  the  home.  If  the  English  father  will 
rein  in  his  purse  discreetly  from  his  son, 
and  teach  him  the  value  of  money,  and 
the  crime  of  waste  and  extravagance, 
and  the  evil  of  the  idiotic  specimen 
called  "  masher,"  whether  the  idler  of 
the  "  High,"  or  of  the  "  Gaiety  "  per- 
suasion ;  if  education  stringently  points 
out  the  nobility  of  work  both  for  self 
and  others,  then  it  matters  compara- 
tively little  whether  we  turn  out  Libe- 
rals, or  Conservatives,  or  Radicals, 
whether  of  this  creed  or  that  creed. 
We  shall  turn  out  men  who  will  point 
all  their  lives  to  their  education  as 
their  true  Alma  Mater  ;  we  shall  have 
understood,  what  was  at  least  under- 
stood once,  that  "wisdom  is  the 
principal  thing/'  and  understanding 
will  follow  as  a  natural  attendant. 
It  is  all  very  well  for  the  one  who 
is  truly  mundus  and  is  shaking  his 
plumes  on  the  banks  of  an  intel- 
lectual Isis  ;  but  the  question  is  surely 
pertinent,  whatever  scoffers  may  say 
of  its  im-pertinence,  "  Ubisunt  novem?  " 
And  we  look  to  Oxford  for  the  answer. 
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BY    THE    LATE    ISAAC    TODHUNTEK. 


I  HAVE  from  time  to  time  recorded 
such  examples  of  language  as  struck 
me  for  inaccuracy  or  any  other  pecu- 
liarity ;  but  lately  the  pressure  of  other 
engagements  has  prevented  me  from 
continuing  my  collection,  and  has  com- 
pelled me  to  renounce  the  design  once 
entertained  of  using  them  for  the 
foundation  of  a  systematic  essay.  The 
present  article  contains  a  small  selec- 
tion from  my  store,  and  may  be  of 
interest  to  all  who  value  accuracy  and 
clearness.  It  is  only  necessary  to  say 
that  the  examples  are  not  fabricated  : 
all  are  taken  from  writers  of  good 
repute,  and  notes  of  the  original 
places  have  been  preserved,  though 
it  has  not  been  thought  necessary  to 
encumber  these  pages  with  references. 
The  italics  have  been  supplied  in  those 
cases  where  they  are  used. 

One  of  the  mpst  obvious  peculiari- 
ties at  present  to  be  noticed  is  the 
use  of  the  word  if  when  there  is 
nothing  really  conditional  in  the  sen- 
tence. Thus  we  read  :  "  If  the  Prussian 
plan  of  operations  was  faulty  the 
movements  of  the  Crown  Prince's 
army  were  in  a  high  degree  excel- 
lent." The  writer  does  not  really 
mean  what  his  words  seem  to  imply, 
that  the  excellence  was  contingent  on 
the  fault :  he  simply  means  to  make 
two  independent  statements.  As  an- 
other example  we  have  :  "  Yet  he  never 
founded  a  family ;  if  his  two  daughters 
carried  his  name  and  blood  into  the 
families  of  the  Herreras  and  the 
Zufiigos,  his  two  sons  died  before 
him."  Here  again  the  two  events 
which  are  connected  by  the  conditional 
if  are  really  quite  independent.  Other 
examples  follow  : — "If  it  be  true  that 
Paris  is  an  American's  paradise,  symp- 
toms are  not  wanting  that  there  are 
Parisians  who  cast  a  longing  look 


towards  the  institutions  of  the  United 
States."  "  If  M.  Stanilas  Julien  has 
taken  up  his  position  in  the  Celestial 
Empire,  M.  Leon  de  Rosny  seems  to 
have  selected  the  neighbouring  country 
of  Japan  for  his  own  special  province." 
"But  those  who  are  much  engaged  in 
public  affairs  cannot  always  be  honest, 
and  if  this  is  not  an  excuse,  it  is  at 
least  a  fact."  "But  if  a  Cambridge 

man  was  to  be  appointed,  Mr. is 

a  ripe  scholar  and  a  good  parish  priest, 
and  I  rejoice  that  a  place  very  dear 
to  me  should  have  fallen  into  such 
good  hands." 

Other  examples,  differing  in  some 
respects  from  those  already  given, 
concur  in  exhibiting  a  strange  use  of 
the  word  if.  Thus  we  read  :  "If  the 
late  rumours  of  dissension  in  the 
Cabinet  had  been  well  founded,  the 
retirement  of  half  his  colleagues  would 
not  have  weakened  Mr.  Gladstone's 
hold  on  the  House  of  Commons."  The 
conditional  proposition  intended  is 
probably  this :  if  half  his  colleagues 
were  to  retire,  Mr.  Gladstone's  hold 
on  the  House  of  Commons  would  not 
be  weakened.  "  If  a  big  book  is  a 
big  evil,  the  Bijou  Gazetteer  of  the 
World  ought  to  stand  at  the  summit 
of  excellence.  It  is  the  tiniest  geo- 
graphical directory  we  have  ever 
seen."  This  is  quite  illogical :  if  a 
big  book  is  a  big  evil,  it  does  not 
follow  that '  a  little  book  is  a  great 
good.  "If  in  the  main  I  have  adhered 
to  the  English  version,  it  has  been 
from  the  conviction  that  our  trans- 
lators were  in  the  right."  It  is 
rather  difficult  to  see  what  is  the 
precise  opinion  here  expressed  as  to 
our  translators ;  whether  an  absolute 
or  contingent  approval  is  intended. 
"If  you  think  it  worth  your  while  to 
inspect  the  school  from  the  outside, 
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that  is  for  yourself  to  decide  upon." 
The  decision  is  not  contingent  on  the 
thinking  it  worth  while  :  they  are 
identical.  For  the  last  example  we 
take  this :  " .  .  .  but  if  it  does  not 
retard  his  return  to  office  it  can 
hardly  accelerate  it."  The  meaning 
is,  "  This  speech  cannot  accelerate 
and  may  retard  Mr.  Disraeli's  return 
to  office."  The  triple  occurrence  of  it 
is  very  awkward. 

An  eiror  not  uncommon  in  the 
present  day  is  the  blending  of  two 
different  constructions  in  one  sentence. 
The  grammars  of  our  childhood  used 
to  condemn  such  a  sentence  as  this  : 
"  He  was  more  beloved  but  not  so 
much  admired  as  Cynthio."  The  for- 
mer part  of  the  sentence  requires  to 
be  followed  by  than,  and  not  bv  as. 
The  following  are  recent  examples  :-— 
"  The  little  farmer  [in  France]  has  no 
greater  enjoyments,  if  so  many,  as 
the  English  labourer."  "  I  find  public- 
school  boys  generally  more  fluent,  and 
as  superficial  as  boys  educated  else- 
where." "  Mallet,  for  instance,  re- 
cords his  delight  and  wonder  at  the 
Alps  and  the  descent  into  Italy  in 
terms  quite  as  warm,  if  much  less 
profuse,  as  those  of  the  most  impres- 
sible modern  tourist."  An  awkward 
construction,  almost  as  bad  as  a  fault, 
is  seen  in  the  following  sentence:  — 
"  Messrs.  having  secured  the  co- 
operation of  some  of  the  most  eminent 
professors  of,  and  writers  on,  the 
various  branches  of  science  ..." 

A  very  favourite  practice  is  that 
of  changing  a  word  where  there  is 
no  corresponding  change  of  meaning. 
Take  the  following  example  from  a 
voluminous  historian  : — "  Huge  pin- 
nacles of  bare  rock  shoot  up  into  the 
azure  firmament,  and  forests  over- 
spread their  sides,  in  which  the  scarlet 
rhododendrons  sixty  feet  in  height  are 
surmounted  by  trees  two  hundred 
feet  in  elevation."  In  a  passage  of 
this  kind  it  may  be  of  little  conse- 
quence whether  a  word  is  retained  or 
changed  ;  but  for  any  purpose  where 
precision  is  valuable  it  is  nearly  as 
bad  to  use  two  words  in  cue  sense  as 


one  word  in  two  senses.  Let  us  take 
some  other  examples.  We  read  in  the 
usual  channels  of  information  that 
"  Mr.  Gladstone  has  issued  invitations 
for  a  full-dress  Parliamentary  dinner, 
and  Lord  Granville  has  issued  invita- 
tions for  a  full-dress  Parliamentary 
banquet."  Again  we  read :  "  The 
Government  proposes  to  divide  the 
occupiers  of  land  into  four  cate- 
gories ;  "  and  almost  immediately  after 
we  have  "  the  Second  class  compre- 
hends .  .  . " :  so  that  we  see  the 
grand  word  category  merely  stands  for 
class.  Again :  "  This  morning  the 
Czar  drove  alone  through  the  Thier- 
garten,  and  on  his  return  received 
Field-Marshals  Wrangel  and  Moltke, 
as  well  as  many  other  general  officers, 
and  then  gave  audience  to  numerous 
visitors.  Towards  noon  the  ^Emperor 
Alexander,  accompanied  by  the  Rus- 
sian Grand  Dukes,  paid  a  visit  ..." 
"  Mr.  Ayrton,  according  to  Nature, 
has  accepted  Dr.  Hooker's  explana- 
tion of  the  letter  to  Mr.  Gladstone's 
secretary,  at  which  the  First  Commis- 
sioner of  Works  took  umbrage,  so 
that  the  dispute  is  at  an  end."  I  may 
remark  that  Mr.  Ayrton  is  identical 
with  the  First  Commissioner  of 
Works.  A  writer  recently  in  a 
sketch  of  travels  spoke  of  a  "Turk- 
ish gentleman  with  his  innumerable 
wives,"  and  soon  after  said  that  she 
"  never  saw  him  address  any  of  his 
multifarious  wives."  One  of  the  illus- 
trated periodicals  gave  a  picture  of 
an  event  in  recent  French  history, 
entitled,  "  The  National  Guards  Firing 
on  the  People."  Here  the  change 
from  national  to  people  slightly  con- 
ceals the  strange  contradiction  of 
guardians  firing  on  those  whom  they 
ought  to  guard. 

Let  us  now  take  one  example  in 
which  a  word  is  repeated,  but  in  a 
rather  different  sense:  "The  Grand 
Duke  of  Baden  sat  next  to  the  Em 
peror  William,  the  Imperial  Crown 
Prince  of  Germany  sitting  next  to  the 
Grand  Duke.  Next  came  the  other 
princely  personages."  The  word  next 
is  used  in  the  last  instance  in  not 
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quite  the  same  sense  as  inrtlie  former 
two  instances ;  for  all  the  princely 
personages  could  not  sit  in  contact 
with  the  Crown  Prince. 

A  class  of  examples  may  be  found 
in  which  there  is  an  obvious  incon- 
gruity between  two  of  the  words  which 
occur.  Thus,  "  "VVe  are  more  than 
doubtful ;  "  that  is,  we  are  more  than 
full  of  doubts  :  this  is  obviously  im- 
possible. Then  Ave  read  of  "  a  man  of 
more  than  doubtful  sanity."  Again 
we  read  of  "  a  more  than  questionable 
statement "  :  this  is  I  suppose  a  very 
harsh  elliptical  construction  for  such 
a  sentence  as  "a  statement  to  which 
we  might  apply  an  epithet  more  con- 
demnatory than  questionable."  So 
also  we  read  "  a  more  unobjection- 
able character."  Again:  "Let  the 
(Second  Chamber  be  composed  of 
elected  members,  and  their  utility  will 
be  more  than  halved."  To  take  the  half 
of  anything  is  to  perform  a  definite 
operation,  which  is  not  susceptible  of 
more  or  less.  Again  :  "  The  singular 
and  almost  excessive  impartiality  and 
power  of  appreciation."  It  is  impos- 
sible to  conceive  of  excessive  impar- 
tiality. Other  decent  examples  of 
these  impossible  combinations  are, 
"  more  faultless,"  "less  indisputable." 
"  The  high  antiquity  of  the  narrative 
cannot  reasonably  be  doubted,  and 
almost  as  little  its  ultimate  Apostolic 
origin."  The  ultimate  origin,  that  is 
the  last  beginning,  of  anything  seems  a 
contradiction.  The  common  phrase 
bad  health  seems  of  the  same  character  • 
it  is  almost  equivalent  to  unsound 
soundness  or  to  unprosperous  prosperity. 
In  a  passage  already  quoted,  we  read 
that  the  Czar  "  gave  audience  to  nume- 
rous visitors,"  and  in  a  similar  manner 
a  very  distinguished  lecturer  speaks 
of  making  experiments  "  visible  to  a 
large  audience."  It  would  seem  from 
the  last  instance  that  our  language 
wants  a  word  to  denote  a  mass  of 
people  collected  not  so  much  to  hear 
an  address  as  to  see  what  are  called 
experiments.  Perhaps  if  our  savage 
forefathers  had  enjoyed  the  advan- 
tages of  courses  of  scientific  lectures, 


the  vocabulary  would  be  supplied  with 
the  missing  word. 

Talented  is  a  vile  barbarism  which 
Coleridge  indignantly  denounced;  there 
is  no  verb  to  talent  from  which  such  a 
participle  could  be  deduced.  Perhaps 
this  imaginary  word  is  not  common  at 
the  present  ;  though  I  am  sorry  to  see 
from  my  notes  that  it  still  finds  favour 
with  classical  scholars.  It  was  used 
some  time  since  by  a  well-known  pro- 
fessor, just  as  he  was  about  to  emigrate 
to  America ;  so  it  may  have  been 
merely  evidence  that  he  was  render- 
ing himself  familiar  with  the  language 
of  his  adopted  country. 

Ignore  is  a  very  popular  and  a  very 
bad  word.  As  there  is  no  good  autho- 
rity for  it,  the  meaning  is  naturally  un- 
certain. It  seems  to  fluctuate  between 
wilfully  concealing  something  and  un- 
intentionally omitting  something,  and 
this  vagueness  renders  it  a  convenient 
tool  for  an  unscrupulous  orator  or 
writer. 

The  word  lengthened  is  often  used 
instead  of  long.  Thus  we  read  that 
such  and  such  an  orator  made  a  length- 
ened speech,  when  the  intended  mean- 
ing is  that  he  made  a  long  speech.  The 
word  lengthened  has  its  appropriate 
meaning.  Thus,  after  a  ship  has  been 
built  by  the  Admiralty,  it  is  sometimes 
cut  into  two  and  a  piece  inserted  :  this 
operation,  very  reprehensible  doubtless 
on  financial  grounds,  is  correctly  de- 
scribed as  lengtliening  the  ship.  It 
will  be  obvious  on  consideration  that 
lengthened  is  not  synonymous  with 
long.  Protracted  and  prolonged  are  also 
often  used  instead  of  long ;  though 
perhaps  with  less  decided  impropriety 
than  lengthened. 

A  very  common  phrase  with  contro- 
versial writers  is,  "  we  shrewdly  sus- 
pect." This  is  equivalent  to,  "  we 
acutely  suspect."  The  cleverness  of 
the  suspicion  should,  however,  be  attri- 
buted to  the  writers  by  other  people, 
and  not  by  themselves. 

The  simple  word  but  is  often  used 
when  it  is  difficult  to  see  any  shade 
of  opposition  or  contrast  such  as  we 
naturally  expect.  Thus  we  read  : 
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"  There  were  several    candidates,    but 

the  choice  fell    upon  of  Trinity 

College."  Another  account  of  the 
same  transaction  was  expi*essed  thus  : 
'•  It  was  understood  that  there  Avere 
several  candidates ;  the  election  fell, 

however,     upon      of       Trinity 

College." 

The  word  mistaken  is  curious  as 
being  constantly  used  in  a  sense  di- 
rectly contrary  to  that  which,  accord- 
ing to  its  formation,  it  ought  to  have. 
Thus :  "  He  is  often  mistaken,  but 
never  trivial  and  insipid."  "  Ho  is 
often  mistaken  "  ought  to  mean  that 
other  people  often  mistake  him  ;  just 
as  "he  is  often  misunderstood  "  means 
that  people  often  misunderstand  him. 
But  the  writer  of  the  above  sentence 
intends  to  say  that  "  He  often  makes 
mistakes."  It  would  be  well  if  we 
could  get  rid  of  this  anomalous  use 
of  the  word  mistaken.  I  suppose  that 
wrong  or  erroneous  would  always  suf- 
fice. But  I  must  admit  that  good 
writers  do  employ  mistaken  in  the 
sense  which  seems  contrary  to  ana- 
logy ;  for  example,  Dugald  Stewart 
does  so,  and  also  a  distinguished  lead- 
ing philosopher  whose  style  shows 
decided  traces  of  Dugald  Stewart's 
influence. 

I  shall  be  thought  hypercritical  per- 
haps if  I  object  to  the  use  of  sanction 
as  a  verb ;  but  it  seems  to  be  a  com- 
paratively modern  innovation.  I  must, 
however,  admit  that  it  is  used  by  the 
two  distinguished  writers  to  whom  I 
alluded  with  respect  to  the  word  mis- 
taken. Recently  some  religious  ser- 
vices in  London  were  asserted  by  the 
promoters  to  be  imder  the  sanction 
of  three  bishops  ;  almost  immediately 
afterwards  letters  appeared  from  the 
three  bishops  in  which  they  qualified 
the  amount  of  their  approbation : 
rather  curiously  all  three  used  sanction 
as  a  verb.  The  theology  of  the 
bishops  might  be  the  sounder,  but  as 
to  accuracy  of  language  I  think  the 
inferior  clergy  had  the  advantage.  By 
an  obvious  association  I  may  say  that 
if  any  words  of  mine  could  reach 
episcopal  ears,  I  should  like  to  ask 
why  a  first  charge  is  called  a  primary 


charge,  for  it  does  not  appear  that 
this  mode  of  expression  is  continued. 
We  have,  I  think,  second,  third,  and 
so  on,  instead  of  secondary,  tertiary, 
and  so  on,  to  distinguish  the  subse- 
quent charges. 

Very  eminent  authors  will  probably 
always  claim  liberty  and  indulge  in 
peculiarities ;  and  it  would  be  un- 
grateful to  be  censorious  on  those 
who  have  permanently  enriched  our 
literature.  We  .must,  then,  allow  an 
eminent  historian  to  use  the  word 
cult  for  worship  or  superstition  ;  so 
that  he  tells  us  of  an  indecent  cult 
when  he  means  an  unseemly  false  re- 
ligion. So,  too,  we  must  allow  another 
eminent  historian  to  introduce  a  foreign 
idiom,  and  speak  of  a  man  of  pro- 
nounced opinions. 

One  or  two  of  our  popular  writers 
on  scientific  subjects  are  fond  of  fre- 
quently introducing  the  word  bizarre  ; 
surely  some  English  equivalent  might 
be  substituted  with  advantage.  The 
author  of  an  anonymous  academical 
paper  a  few  years  since  was  discovered 
by  a  slight  peculiarity — namely,  the 
use  of  the  word  ones,  if  there  be  such 
a  word  :  this  occurred  in  certain  pro- 
ductions to  which  the  author  had 
affixed  his  name,  and  so  the  same 
phenomenon  in  the  unacknowledged 
paper  betrayed  the  origin  which  had 
been  concealed. 

A  curious  want  of  critical  tact  was 
displayed  some  years  since  by  a  re- 
view of  great  influence,  Macaulay, 
in  his  Life  of  Atterbury,  speaking  of 
Atterbury's  daughter,  says  that  her 
great  wish  was  to  see  her  papa  before 
she  died.  The  reviewer  condemned 
the  use  of  what  he  called  the  mawkish 
word  papa.  Macaulay,  of  course,  was 
right ;  he  used  the  daughter's  own 
word,  and  any  person  who  consults 
the  original  account  will  see  that 
accuracy  would  have  been  sacrificed 
by  substituting  father.  Surely  the 
reviewer  ought  to  have  had  sufficient 
respect  for  Macaulay 's  reading  and 
memory  to  hesitate  before  pronouncing 
an  off-hand  censure. 

Cobbett  justly  blamed  the  practice 
of  putting  "etc."  to  save  the  trouble 
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of  completing  a  sentence  properly.  In 
mathematical  writings  this  symbol  may 
be  tolerated  because  it  generally  in- 
volves no  ambiguity,  but  is  used  merely 
as  an  abbreviation  the  meaning  of 
which  is  obvious  from  the  context. 
But  in  other  works  there  is  frequently 
no  clue  to  guide  us  in  affixing  a  mean- 
ing to  the  symbol,  and  we  can  only 
interpret  its  presence  as  a  sign  that 
something  has  been  omitted.  The 
following  is  an  example :  "  It  de- 
scribes a  portion  of  Hellenic  philo- 
sophy :  it  dwells  upon  eminent  indi- 
viduals, inquiring,  theorising,  reason- 
ing, confuting,  &c.,  as  contrasted  with 
those  collective  political  and  social 
manifestations  which  form  the  matter 
of  history.  .  .  ." 

The  examples  of  confusion  of 
metaphor  ascribed  to  the  late  Lord 
Oastlereagh  are  so  absurd  that  it 
might  have  been  thought  impossible  to 
rival  them.  Nevertheless  the  follow- 
ing, though  in  somewhat  quieter  style, 
seems  to  me  to  approach  very  nearly 
to  the  best  of  those  that  were  spoken 
by  Castlereagh  or  forged  for  him  by 
Mackintosh.  A  recent  Cabinet  Min- 
ister described  the  error  of  an  Indian 
official  in  these  words  :  "  He  remained 
too  long  under  the  influence  of  the 
views  which  he  had  imbibed  from  the 
Board."  To  imbibe  a  view  seems 
strange,  but  to  imbibe  anything  from 
a  Board  must  be  very  difficult.  I 
may  observe  that  the  phrase  of  Castle- 
reagh's  which  is  now  best  known, 
seems  to  suffer  from  misquotation  : 
we  usually  have,  "  an  ignorant  im- 
patience of  taxation  "  ;  but  the  original 
form  appears  to  have  been,  "  an 
ignorant  impatience  of  the  relaxation 
of  taxation." 

The  following  sentence  is  from  a 
voluminous  historian  :  "  The  decline 
of  the  material  comforts  of  the  work- 
ing classes,  from  the  effects  of  the 
Revolution,  had  been  incessant,  and 
had  now  reached  an  alarming  height." 
It  is  possible  to  ascend  to  an  alarming 
height,  but  it  is  surely  difficult  to 
decline  to  an  alarming  height.^ 

"  Nothing  could  be  more  one-sided 
than  the  point  of  view  adopted  by  the 


speakers."  It  is  very  strange  to 
speak  of  a  point  as  having  a  side  ; 
and  then  how  can  one-sided  admit  of 
comparison1?  A  thing  either  has  one 
side  or  it  has  not :  there  cannot  be 
degrees  in  one-sidedness.  However, 
even  mathematicians  do  not  always 
manage  the  word  point  correctly.  In 
a  modern  valuable  work  we  read  of 
"  a  more  extended  point  of  view," 
though  we  know  that  a  point  does  not 
admit  of  extension.  This  curious 
phrase  is  also  to  be  found  in  two 
eminent  French  writers,  Bailly  and 
D'Alembert.  I  suppose  that  what 
is  meant  is,  a  point  which  commands 
a  more  extended  view.  "  Froschammer 
wishes  to  approach  the  subject  from 
a  philosophical  standpoint."  It  is  im- 
possible to  stand  and  yet  to  approach. 
Either  he  should  stirvey  the  subject 
from  a  stand-point,  or  approach  it  from 
a  starting-point. 

"  The  most  scientific  of  our  Conti- 
nental theologians  have  returned  back 
again  to  the  relations  and  ramifica- 
tions of  the  old  paths."  Here  paths 
and  ramifications  do  not  correspond ; 
nor  is  it  obvious  what  the  relations  of 
paths  are.  Then  returned  back  again 
seems  to  involve  superfluity ;  either 
returned  or  turned  back  again  would 
have  been  better. 

A  large  school  had  lately  fallen  into 
difficulties  owing  to  internal  dissen- 
sions ;  in  the  report  of  a  council  on 
the  subject  it  was  stated  that  measures 
had  been  taken  to  introduce  more 
harmony  and  good  feeling.  The  word 
introduce  suggests  the  idea  that 
harmony  and  good  feeling  could  be 
laid  on  like  water  or  gas  by  proper 
mechanical  adjustment,  or  could  be 
supplied  like  first-class  furniture  by  a 
London  upholsterer. 

An  orator  speaking  of  the  ueeless- 
ness  of  a  dean  said  that  "  he  wastes 
his  sweetness  on  the  desert  air,  and 
stands  like  an  engine  upon  a  siding." 
This  is  a  strange  combination  of 
metaphors. 

The  following  example  is  curious  as 
showing  how  an  awkward  metaphor 
has  been  carried  out :  "  In  the  face 
of  such  assertions  what  is  the  puzzled 
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spectator  to  do."  The  contrary  pro- 
ceeding is  much  more  common,  namely 
to  drop  a  metaphor  prematurely  or  to 
change  it.  For  instance  :  "  Physics 
and  metaphysics,  physiology  and 
psychology,  thus  become  united,  and 
the  study  of  man  passes  from  the 
uncertain  light  of  mere  opinion  to  the 
region  of  science."  Here  region  cor- 
responds very  badly  with  uncertain 
light. 

Metaphors  and  similes  require  to  be 
employed  with  great  care,  at  least  by 
those  who  value  taste  and  accuracy. 
I  hope  I  may  be  allowed  to  give  one 
example  of  a  more  serious  kind  than 
those  hitherto  supplied.  The  words 
like  lost  sheep  which  occur  at  the  com- 
mencement of  our  Liturgy  always  seem 
to  me  singularly  objectionable,  and  for 
two  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  illustra- 
tions being  intended  to  unfold  our 
meaning  are  appropriate  in  explana- 
tion and  instruction,  but  not  in  re- 
ligious confession.  And  in  the  second 
place  the  illustration  as  used  by  our- 
selves is  not  accurate ;  for  the  condi- 
tion of  a  lost  sheep  does  not  neces- 
sarily suggest  that  conscious  lapse 
from  rectitude  which  is  the  essence  of 
human  transgression. 

A  passage  has  been  quoted  with  ap- 
probation by  more  than  one  critic 
from  the  late  Professor  Conington's 
translation  of  Horace,  in  which  the 
following  line  occurs  : — 

"After  life's  endless  babble  they  sleep  well." 

Now  the  word  encUess  here  is  ex- 
tremely awkward  ;  for  if  the  babble 
never  ends,  how  can  anything  come 
after  it? 

To  digress  for  a  moment,  I  may  ob- 
serve that  this  line  gives  a  good  illus- 
tration of  the  process  by  which  what 
is  called  Latin  verse  is  often  con- 
structed. Every  person  sees  that  the 
line  is  formed  out  of  Shakespeare's 
"after  life's  fitful  fever  he  sleeps 
well."  The  ingenuity  of  the  trans- 
ference may  be  admired,  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  it  is  easy  to  give  more  than 
a  due  amount  of  admiration  ;  and,  as 
the  instance  shows,  the  adaptation  may 
issue  in  something  bordering  on  the 


absurd.  As  an  example  in.  Latin  ver- 
sification, take  the  following.  Every 
one  who  has  not  quite  forgotten  his 
schoolboy  days  remembers  the  line  in 
Virgil  ending  with  non  imitabile  ful- 
men.  A  good  scholar,  prematurely 
lost  to  his  college  and  university,  hav- 
ing for  an  exercise  to  translate  into 
Latin  the  passage  in  Milton  relating 
to  the  moon's  j)eerless  light  finished  a 
line  with  non  imitabile  lumen.  One 
can  hardly  wonder  at  the  tendency  to 
overvalue  such  felicitous  appropriation. 

The  language  of  the  shop  and  the 
market  must  not  be  expected  to  be 
very  exact  :  we  may  be  content  to  be 
amused  by  some  of  its  peculiarities. 
I  cannot  say  that  I  have  seen  the 
statement  which  is  said  to  have  ap- 
peared in  the  following  form  :  "  Dead 
pigs  are  looking  up."  We  find  very 
frequently  advertised,  "  Digestive  bis- 
cuits " — perhaps  digestible  biscuits  are 
meant.  In  a  catalogue  of  books  an 
Encyclopaedia  of  J\[ental  Science  is  ad- 
vertised ;  and  after  the  names  of  the 
authors  we  read,  "  invaluable,  5s.  Qd."  : 
this  is  a  curious  explanation  of  in- 
valuable. 

The  title  of  a  book  recently  adver- 
tised is,  Thoughts  for  those  u-ho  are 
Thoughtful.  It  might  seem  super- 
fluous, not  to  say  impossible,  to  supply 
thoughts  to  those  who  are  already  full 
of  thought. 

The  word  limited  is  at  present  very 
popular  in  the  domain  of  commerce. 
Thus  we  read,  "  Although  the  space 
given  to  us  was  limited."  This  we 
can  readily  suppose  ;  for  in  a  finite 
building  there  cannot  be  unlimited 
space.  Booksellers  can  perhaps  say, 
without  impropriety,  that  a  "  limited 
number  will  be  printed,"  as  this  may 
only  imply  that  the  type  will  be 
broken  up ;  but  they  sometimes  tell  us 
that  "a  limited  number  was  printed," 
and  this  is  an  obvious  truism. 

Some  pills  used  to  be  advertised  for 
the  use  of  the  "  possessor  of  pains  in 
the  back,"  the  advertisement  being 
accompanied  with  a  large  picture  re- 
presenting the  unhappy  capitalist 
tormented  by  his  property. 

Pronouns,  which  are  troublesome  to 
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all  writers  of  English,  are  especially 
embarrassing  to  the  authors  of  prospec- 
tuses and  advertisements.  A  wine 
company  return  thanks  to  their 
friends,  "and,  at  the  same  time,  they 
would  assure  them  that  it  is  their 
constant  study  not  only  to  find  im- 
provements for  their  convenience.  .  .  ." 
Observe  how  the  pronouns  oscillate  in 
their  application  between  the  company 
and  their  friends. 

In  selecting  titles  of  books  there 
is  room  for  improvement.  Thus,  a 
Quarterly  Journal  is  not  uncommon ; 
the  words  strictly  are  suggestive  of  a 
Quarterly  Daily  publication.  I  re- 
member, some  years  since,  observing  a 
notice  that  a  certain  obscure  society 
proposed  to  celebrate  its  triennial 
anniversary. 

In  one  of  the  theological  newspapers 
a  clergyman  seeking  a  curacy  states  as 
an  exposition  of  his  theological  position, 
"Views  Prayer-book."  I  should  hope 
that  this  would  not  be  a  specimen  of 
the  ordinary  literary  style  of  the 
applicant.  The  advertisements  in  the 
same  periodical  exhibit  occasionally  a 
very  unpleasant  blending  of  religious 
and  secular  elements.  Take  two  ex- 
amples— "  Needlewoman  wanted.  She 
must  be  a  communicant,  have  a  long 
character,  and  be  a  good  dressmaker 
and  milliner."  "  Pretty  furnished 
cottage  to  let,  with  good  garden,  &c. 
Rent  moderate.  Church  work  valued. 
Weekly  celebrations.  Near  rail.  Good 
fishing." 

A  few  words  may  be  given  to  some 
popular  misquotations.  "  The  last 
infirmity  of  noble  minds"  is  per- 
petually occurring.  Milton  wrote  mind 
not  minds.  It  may  be  said  that  he 
means  minds;  but  the  only  evidence 
seems  to  be  that  it  is  difficult  to  affix 
any  other  sense  to  mind  than  making 
it  equivalent  to  minds :  this  scarcely 
convinces  me,  though  I  admit  the 
difficulty. 

"  He  that  runs  may  read  "  is  often 
supposed  to  be  a  quotation  from  the 
Bible  :  the  words  really  are  "  he  may 
run  that  readeth/'.iand  it  is  not  certain 
that  the  sense  conveyed  by  the  popular 
misquotation  is  correct. 


A  proverb  which  correctly  runs 
thus  :  "  The  road  to  hell  is  paved  with 
good  intentions,"  is  often  quoted  in 
the  far  less  expressive  form,  "  Hell  is 
paved  with  good  intentions." 

"  Knowledge  is  power"  is  frequently 
attributed  to  Bacon,  in  spite  of  Lord 
Lytton's  challenge  that  the  words  can- 
not be  found  in  Bacon's  writings. 
"The  style  is  the  man"  is  frequently 
attributed  to  Buff  on,  although  it  has 
been  pointed  out  that  Buffon  said 
something  very  different ;  namely,  that 
"the  style  is  of  the  man,"  that  is, 
"  the  style  proceeds  from  the  man." 
It  is  some  satisfaction  to  find  that 
Frenchmen  themselves  do  not  leave  us 
the  monopoly  of  this  error ;  it  will 
be  found  in  Arago ;  see  his  Works, 
vol.  iii.  p.  560.  A  common  proverb 
frequently  quoted  is,  "  The  exception 
proves  the  rule  ;  "  and  it  seems  univer- 
sally assumed  that  proves  here  means 
establishes  or  demonstrates.  It  is  per- 
haps more  likely  that  proves  here 
means  tests  or  tries,  as  in  the  injunc- 
tion, "  Prove  all  things."  [The  pro- 
verb in  full  runs :  Exceptio  probat 
reyulam  in  casibiis  non  exceptisJ\ 

The  words  nihil  tetiyit  quod  non 
ornavit  are  perpetually  offered  as  a 
supposed  quotation  from  Dr.  John- 
son's epitaph  on  Goldsmith.  Johnson 
wrote — 

"  Qui  nullura  fere  scribendi  genus 

Non  tetigit, 
Nullum  quod  tetigit  non  ornavit." 

It  has  been  said  that  there  is  a 
doubt  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  word 
tetigit,  and  that  contigit  would  have 
been  better. 

It  seems  impossible  to  prevent 
writers  from  using  cui  bono  ?  in  the 
unclassical  sense.  The  correct  meaning 
is  known  to  be  of  this  nature  :  sup- 
pose that  a  crime  has  been  committed  ; 
then  inquire  who  has  gained  by  the 
crime —  cui  bono  ?  for  obviously  there  is 
a  probability  that  the  person  benefited 
was  the  criminal.  The  usual  sense 
implied  by  the  quotation  is  this : 
What  is  the  good?  the  question 
being  applied  to  whatever  is  for  the 
moment  the  object  of  depreciation. 
Those  who  use  the  words  incorrectly 
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may,  however,  shelter  themselves 
under  the  great  name  of  Leibnitz,  for 
he  takes  them  in  the  popular  sense : 
see  his  works,  vol.  v.,  p.  206. 

A  very  favourite  quotation  consists 
of  the  words  " laudator  temporis  acti;" 
but  it  should  be  remembered  that  it 
seems  very  doubtful  if  these  words 
by  themselves  would  form  correct 
Latin  ;  the  se  puero  which  Horace  puts 
after  them  are  required. 

There  is  a  story,  resting  on  no 
good  authority,  that  Plato  testified  to 
the  importance  of  geometry  by  writing 
over  his  door,  "  Let  no  one  enter  who 
is  not  a  geometer."  The  first  word  is 
often  given  incorrectly  when  the 
Greek  words  are  quoted,  the  wrong 
form  of  the  negative  being  taken.  I 
was  surprised  to  see  this  blunder  about 
two  years  since  in  a  weekly  review  of 
very  high  pretensions. 

It  is  very  difficult  in  many  cases 
to  understand  precisely  what  is  attri- 
buted to  another  writer  when  his 
opinions  are  cited  in  some  indirect 
way.  For  example,  a  newspaper  critic 
finishes  a  paragraph  in  these  words  : 
"  unless,  indeed,  as  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  has  said  that  it  is  immoral  to 
attempt  any  cure  at  all."  The  doubt 
here  is  as  to  what  is  the  statement  of 
the  Pall  Mall  Gazette.  It  seems  to  be 
this  :  it  is  immoral  to  attempt  any  cure 
at  all.  But  from  other  considerations 
foreign  to  the  precise  language  of  the 
critic,  it  seemed  probable  that  the 
statement  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  was, 
unless,  indeed,  it  is  immoral  to  at- 
tempt any  cure  at  all. 

There  is  a  certain  vague  formula 
which,  though  not  intended  for  a 
quotation,  occurs  so  frequently  as  to 
demand  notice.  Take  for  example — 
"...  the  sciences  of  logic  and  ethics, 
according  to  the  partition  of  Lord 
Bacon,  are  far  more  extensive  than  we 
are  accustomed  to  consider  them."  No 
precise  meaning  is  conveyed,  because 
we  do  not  know  what  is  the  amount  of 
extension  we  are  accustomed  to  ascribe 


to  the  sciences  named.  Again  :  "  Our 
knowledge  of  Bacon's  method  is  much 
less  complete  than  it  is  commonly  sup- 
posed to  be."  Here  again  we  do  not 
know  what  is  the  standard  of  common 
supposition.  There  is  another  awk- 
wardness here  in  the  words  less  com- 
plete, :  it  is  obvious  that  complete  does 
not  admit  of  degrees. 

Let  us  close  these  slight  notes  with 
very  few  specimens  of  happy  expres- 
sions. 

The  Times,  commenting  on  the 
slovenly  composition  of  the  Queen's 
Speeches  to  Parliament,  proposed  the 
cause  of  the  fact  as  a  fit  subject  for 
the  investigation  of  our  professional 
thinkers.  The  phrase  suggests  a  deli- 
cate reproof  to  those  who  assume  for 
themselves  the  title  of  thinker,  imply- 
ing that  any  person  may  engage  in 
this  occupation  just  as  ho  might,  if  he 
pleased,  become  a  dentist,  or  a  stock- 
broker, or  a  civil  engineer.  The  word 
thinker  is  very  common  as  a  name  of 
respect  in  the  Avorks  of  a  modern  dis- 
tinguished philosopher.  I  am  afraid, 
however,  that  it  is  employed  by  him 
principally  .  as  synonymous  with  a 
Comtist. 

The  Times,  in  advocating  the  claims 
of  a  literary  man  for  a  pension,  said, 
"  he  has  constructed  several  useful 
school-books."  The  word  construct 
suggests  with  great  neatness  the 
nature  of  the  process  by  which  school- 
books  are  sometimes  evolved,  imply- 
ing the  presence  of  the  bricklayer  and 
mason  rather  than  of  the  architect. 
[Dr.  Todhunter  might  have  added 

feature  to  the  list  of  words  abusively 
used  by  newspaper  writers.  In  one 
number  of  a  magazine  two  examples 
occur :  "  A  feature  which  had  been 
well  taken  up  by  local  and  other  manu- 
facturers was  the  exhibition  of  honey 
in  various  applied  forms."  "A  new 

feature  in  the  social  arrangements  of 
the  Central  Radical  Club  took  place 
the  other  evening."] 
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THOUGH  the  world  has  long  antici- 
pated the  publication  of  Mr.  Croker's 
papers  with  considerable  curiosity, 
they  do  not  prove  on  inspection  to 
possess  the  highest  degree  of  general 
literary  interest.  (Jroker  was,  of 
course,  known  to  be  a  merely  second- 
ary figure  in  the  world  of  great 
affairs,  but  he  was  also  known  to 
have  had  close  relations  with  more 
than  one  of  the  personages  of  the 
very  first  influence  and  position ;  to 
have  been  behind  the  scenes  of  im- 
portant transactions ;  and  to  have  had 
the  key  to  some  secrets  of  his  time. 
He  was  a  man  of  letters,  moreover  : 
it  might  have  been  expected  that  he 
would  have  brought  literary  art  to 
bear  upon  men  and  events,  and  would 
have  dressed  them  up  with  the  tact 
and  charm  that  make  the  characters 
and  doings  of  one  generation  interest- 
ing, real,  actual,  aijd  alive  to  the  next. 
On  the  whole,  the  result  is  for  the  gene- 
ral reader  disappointing.  Croker  was 
not  one  of  the  minds  that  either  see, 
or  make  others  see,  things  in  a  varied, 
unexpected,  amusing,  stimulating,  sug- 
gestive, or  otherwise  enlivening  and 
attractive  light.  He  was  a  bold,  self- 
confident,  busy,  brassy  sort  of  man  ; 
with  no  play  of  light  and  shade  in  his 
intellect  or  his  feelings  ;  with  little 
imagination,  delicacy,  sensibility, 
chivalry,  or  magnanimity  ;  hard, 
narrow,  loud,  positive  both  in  the 
good  and  the  bad  sense,  and  with 
as  much  vision  for  what  Greek  sages 
well  named  the  Beautiful,  as  a  cart- 
horse. A  hard  metallic  man  of  busi- 
ness :  that  is  what  Croker  was ;  and 
politics,  literature,  society,  were  all 
equally  to  him  branches  of  business, 
not  scenes  in  a  great  and  exciting 
drama,  nor  episodes  in  the  endless  epic 
of  human  character.  They  were  not 
even  material  for  philosophic  cynicism, 
nmch  less  for  the  sympathy  of  the 


moralist  or  the  humourist.  A  man 
may  be  a  first-rate  Secretary  to  the 
Admiralty  without  philosophy,  poetry, 
moral  sensibility,  literary  insight,  or 
distinguished  practical  achievement ; 
but  he  will  assuredly  cut  a  poor 
figure  as  the  hero  of  a  memoir  for 
generations  after  his  own. 

Even  as  a  reporter,  Croker  is  no 
great  hand.  He  saw  a  host  of  fa- 
mous men,  and  saw  them  intimately. 
But  he  has  none  of  the  Boswellian 
gift  of  making  that  intimacy  ours. 
Hence,  on  the  whole,  the  three 
volumes  must  be  pronounced  to  be 
only  moderately  entertaining.  The 
editor  seems  to  have  done  his  work 
with  due  diligence  and  fair  judgment. 
Perhaps  a  third  or  a  fourth  of  the 
papers  might  as  well  have  been  thrown 
into  the  fire.  But  the  documents  are 
not  overloaded  with  comment,  and 
the  necessary  elucidations  are  what 
mathematicians  would  call  adequate 
and  sufficient,  and  not  more. 

There  are  a  good  many  errata,  for 
which  the  editor  must  be  held  respons- 
ible. We  have  the  familiar  blunders 
of  Doddington  for  Dodington,  Wynd- 
ham  for  Windham,  apostacy  for  apos- 
tasy. Guizot's  country-house  was  Yal 
Richer,  not  Vas  Richer.  Cobden  was 
not  member  for  Stockbridge,  but  for 
Stockport.  The  master  of  Moor  Park, 
where  Swift  met  Stella,  was  not  Sir 
Richard  Temple,  but  Sir  "William.  To 
say  that  the  chief  credit  of  the  repeal 
of  the  Corn  Laws  has  been  "  popularly 
assigned  "  to  Cobden  and  Bright,  is  to 
be  ignorant  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  him- 
self deliberately  assigned  that  credit  to 
one  of  them  in  a  famous  passage  which 
Mr.  Disraeli  oddly  called  "  an  unpar- 
liamentary eulogium."  Besides  these 
significant  hints  that  Mr.  Jennings 
does  not  draw  from  a  full  reser- 
voir of  accurate  political  knowledge, 
we  have  to  complain  of  slipshod 
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sentences,  such  as  that  "Moore  wrote 
to  Croker,  expressing  his  regret  for 
the  coldness  with  which  he  had  treated 
him.'1 

For  the  history  of  parties,  the  Croker 
papers  provide  a  considerable  portion 
of  material.  The  world  at  large  is 
perhaps  beginning  to  find  some  of  the 
riddles  of  modern  party  history  a 
little  tiresome.  Why  did  Peel  stand 
aloof  from  Canning  in  1827?  Why 
did  not  the  Tory  party  repeat  in  the 
case  of  Parliamentary  Reform  their 
tactics  in  the  case  of  Catholic  Eman- 
cipation, and  execute  again  in  1832 
the  extraordinary  manoeuvre  of  1829  1 
Did  Peel,  in  repealing  the  Corn  Laws, 
only  openly  express  a  foregone  con- 
clusion of  his  own  mind,  or  was  the 
policy  forced  upon  him  against  his 
best  judgment  of  the  merits  of  Free 
Trade,  by  the  agitation  of  the  League 
and  the  exigencies  of  Ireland  ?  On  all 
these  vexed  questions  Croker  has  much 
to  say.  On  the  first  he  sheds  little 
new  light,  or  even  none  at  all.  The 
third  he  leaves  pretty  nearly  where  he 
found  it.  On  the  second  he  discloses 
with  minuteness  the  daily  counsels  of 
the  Tory  leaders  during  the  critical 
fortnight  in  May  1832.  There  is  a 
class  of  readers  for  whom  the  details 
of  these  personal  controversies  and 
party  strategies  have  an  untold  fasci- 
nation, and  they  feed  on  the  minutuu 
of  political  intrigue  with  insatiable 
appetite.  For  them  Croker  provides 
a  feast.  But  most  of  us  have  either 
already  made  up  our  minds  for  good 
on  these  historic  points,  or  else  we 
have  subsided  into  a  resolute  and 
contented  agnosticism.  Of  this  we 
shall  say  a  little  more  by  and  by. 

Croker's  own  story  is  soon  told. 
He  was  born  at  Gal  way  in  1780,  and 
educated,  as  more  illustrious  Irishmen 
have  been,  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 
In  the  year  of  the  TJnion  he  came  to 
London  to  eat  his  dinners  at  Lincoln's 
Inn.  He  got  briefs,  but  literature  and 
politics  opened  a  more  attractive  field 
for  his  restless  talents  than  revenue 
cases  on  the  Munster  Circuit.  In  1807 
he  was  elected  member  for  an  Irish 


borough ;  and  he  almost  instantly 
secured  the  attention  of  Canning, 
Perceval,  and  the  future  Duke  of 
Wellington,  then  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland.  In  1809  he  was  made  Sec- 
retary to  the  Admiralty,  and  in  this 
post  he  remained  steadfastly  at  work 
for  the  space,  almost  unparalleled  in. 
the  history  of  Parliamentary  officials, 
of  twenty-one  years. 

In  1830  the  long  Tory  reign  came 
to  an  end,  and  Croker  went  out  _with 
his  leaders  and  friends.  When  the 
great  Reform  Act  was  passed,  he 
formed  the  truly  extraordinary  resolve 
to  shake  the  dust  of  a  doomed  institu- 
tion from  off  his  feet,  and  to  leave 
the  House  of  Commons  to  its  unhappy 
fate.  That  so  seasoned  a  politician 
should  act  as  if  he  had  really  believed 
all  his  own  prophecies  of  a  degraded 
Legislature  and  a  ruined  nation,  filled 
men  like  Wellington  and  Peel  with 
amazement.  "  I  have  received  your 
letter,"  says  the  laconic  Duke  :  "  I  am 
very  sorry  that  you  do  not  intend  again 
to  be  elected  to  serve  in  Parliament. 
I  cannot  conceive  for  what  reason." 

Croker  stood  to  his  guns,  and  firmly 
declined  the  offers  that  were  more 
than  once  made  to  him  of  a  seat : 
in  a  revolutionised  House  he  never 
would  consent  to  sit.  From  1832, 
when  he  gave  up  Parliamentary  life, 
he  lived  by  his  pension  and  his  pen. 
The  famous  edition  of  BoswelPs  Life 
of  Johnson  was  published  in  the  midst 
of  the  crisis  of  1831.  That  remained 
the  magnum  opus  of  Croker's  literary 
industry,  and  in  spite  of  Macaulay's 
terrible  exposure  of  its  minute  blun- 
ders, the  present  editor  tells  us  that 
between  forty  and  fifty  thousand  copies 
of  the  book  have  been  sold.  No  sooner 
was  it  completed  than  Mr.  Murray 
pressed  him  to  undertake  an  edition 
of  Hume's  History  of  England.  Croker, 
however,  preferred  to  embark  on  an 
edition  of  Pope,  and  lie  worked  at  this 
task  until  the  clay  of  his  death,  five- 
and-twenty  years  later.  Whether  it 
was  Macaulay's  onslaught  that  had 
frightened  and  demoralised  him,  or 
the  extent  of  the  field  opened  by  such 
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work  as  Pope's  to  such  literary  fidget- 
ing as  Croker's,  the  enterprise  was 
never  completed.  "  His  chief  atten- 
tion," says  Mr.  Elwin,  "was  directed 
to  the  '  Satires,'  and  lie  continued  for 
many  years  to  pursue  his  investiga- 
tions and  accumulate  materials.  The 
results  of  his  research  have  luckily  all 
been  preserved,  for  his  habit  was  to 
write  them  out  in  full  at  the  time. 
He  was  an  acute  and  eager  inquirer 
into  political,  personal,  and  social 
history,  and  no  man  could  have  been 
more  competent  to  bring  to  the  surface 
the  under  currents  of  forgotten  cir- 
cumstances "  (Elwin' s  Pope,  i.  xxv.). 
Yet  when  we  turn  to  the  volume  of 
the  "  Satires,"  we  do  not  see  that  Mr. 
Courthope,  who  succeeded  to  Mr. 
Elwiii's  task,  and  who  brings  to  it 
such  marked  competency  and  literary 
intelligence,  has  been  able  to  make 
very  much  out  of  Croker's  researches. 
He  seems  to  have  been  very  ingenious, 
but  generally  very  wrong. 

Croker's  real  work  was  the  pro- 
duction of  ephemeral  papers  in  the 
Quarterly  Review.  Their  character 
has  been  described  by  a  master-hand. 
"  They  were  written  in  a  style  ap- 
parently modelled  on  the  briefs  of 
those  sharp  attorneys  who  weary  ad- 
vocates with  their  clever  common- 
place :  teasing  with  obvious  comment 
and  torturing  with  inevitable  infer- 
ence. The  affectation  of  order  in 
the  statement  of  facts  had  all  the 
lucid  method  of  an  adroit  pettifogger. 
They  dealt  much  in  extracts  from 
newspapers,  quotations  from  the 
Annual  Register,  parallel  passages  in 
forgotten  speeches,  arranged  with  a 
formidable  array  of  dates  rarely  accu- 
rate. When  the  writer  was  of  opinion 
he  had  made  a  point,  you  may  be  sure 
the  hit  was  in  italics,  that  last  resource 
of  the  Forcible  Feebles.  He  handled 
a  particular  in  chronology  as  if  he 
were  proving  an  alibi  at  the  Criminal 
Court.  The  censure  was  coarse  with- 
out being  strong,  and  vindictive  when 
it  would  have  been  sarcastic.  Now 
and  then  there  was  a  passage  which 
aimed  at  a  higher  flight,  and  nothing 


can  be  conceived  more  unlike  genuine 
feeling  or  more  offensive  to  pure  taste  " 
(Coning sby,  ch.  5). 

The  portrait  of  which  these  sen- 
tences are  a  part  is  one  of  the 
finest  masterpieces  of  satire  to  be 
found  in  English  prose.  The  origi- 
nal Rigby,  with  whose  name  Mr. 
Disraeli  here  labelled  Croker,  was  an 
unprincipled  placeman,  who,  in  the 
earlier  years  of  George  III.,  main- 
tained himself  at  the  Pay  Office  by 
the  power  of  the  Bloomsbury  gang. 
He  was  one  of  the  hangers-on  of 
Junius's  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  was 
as  brazen  and  hard-hearted  a  cynic 
as  ever  figured  in  our  public  life.  To 
give  his  name  to  Croker  was  in  some 
respects  an  unjust  implication,  but 
the  character  that  Mr.  Disraeli  drew 
above  Kigby's  name  was  not  far  from 
being  Croker  to  the  life.  The  original 
must  have  had  some  merit  which  it 
was  not  to  Mr.  Disraeli's  purpose  to 
hunt  out.  In  truth  Croker  was  honest 
in  those  blazing  prejudices  and  viru- 
lent animosities  which  compose  the 
politics  of  men  like  him.  But  the 
present  papers  do  nothing  to  shake 
the  fidelity  of  the  almost  universal 
impression  of  contemporaries.  Mr. 
Rigby,  says  the  .author  of  Coning  shy, 
"  was  bold,  acute,  and  voluble ;  with 
no  thought,  but  a  good  deal  of  de- 
sultory information  ;  and  though  des- 
titute of  all  imagination  and  noble 
sentiment,  was  blessed  with  a  vigor- 
ous, mendacious  fancy,  fruitful  in 
small  expedients,  and  never  happier 
than,  when  devising  shifts  for  great 
men's  scrapes." 

All  that  is  now  seen,  to  be  pretty 
true.  But  the  satirist  pushes  his  con- 
tempt too  far.  He  asks,  "  What  was 
the  secret  of  the  influence  of  this  man, 
confided  in  by  everybody,  trusted  by 
none  1  His  counsels  were  not  deep, 
his  expedients  were  not  felicitous  ; 
he  had  no  feeling,  and  he  could 
create  no  sympathy."  The  answer  is 
too  savage  to  be  true.  Mr.  Rigby's 
"  real  business  in  life  had  ever  been  to 
do  the  dirty  work."  It  is  possible 
that  Croker  did  not  keep  quite  aloof 
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from  dirty  work  in  all  of  his  relations 
with  Lord  Hertford.  No  man  of 
Croker's  moral  pretensions  could 
easily  have  reconciled  it  with  self- 
respect  to  sit  at  table  with  his  pa- 
tron's disreputable  women  (ii.  420). 
It  is  the  anticipated  legacy  of  eighty 
thousand  pounds  that  gives  a  particu- 
larly nasty  colour  to  such  complais- 
ance. There  is  a  flavour  of  the  capta- 
tores  and  heredipetce  that  Horace  and 
Juvenal  have  described  as  the  pests 
of  old  Rome ;  and  when  the  eighty 
thousand  proved  to  be  only  three-and- 
twenty,  we  think  of  Coranus  laughing 
at  the  baulked  Nasica.  After  all,  no- 
thing worse  could  have  been  said  of 
Croker  by  his  enemies  than  that  he 
was  "  his  epulis  et  tali  dic/nus  amico." 

On  the  other  hand,  if  Croker  was 
disgraced  by  the  friendship  of  Lord 
Hertford,  he  was  honoured  by  that  of 
Peel  and  of  Scott.  His  biographer  has 
some  right  to  appeal  to  the  one  a,s  a 
set-off  to  the  other,  and  to  ask  whether 
the  intimate  of  so  many  respectable 
persons  could  have  really  been  "the 
bad  man,  the  very  bad  man,"  de- 
scribed by  Macaulay.  That  Croker 
was  profoundly  unamiable  outside  his 
own  circle  is  certain,  but,  after  all,  we 
know  nothing  much  more  odiously  un- 
amiable in  literary  history  than  the 
refusal  of  Macaulay  himself  to  listen 
to  Robert  Montgomery's  entreaties 
that  the  essay  on  his  bad  verses 
might  not  be  for  ever  reprinted 
(Trevelyan's  Life,  ii.  276).  We  may, 
however,  agree  that  nobody  could 
think  spontaneously  of  describing 
Croker  as  a  good  man.  He  was  a 
vigorous  party  man  with  a  straight 
party  conscience,  and  whether  such  a 
being  is  a  good  man  or  a  bad  man,  the 
reader  may  settle  for  himself  according 
to  his  own  taste  and  his  own  ideals. 

The  present  volumes  contain  no  spe- 
cial explanation  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  an- 
tipathy to  Croker.  "  Enough,"  says 
the  editor,  "  that  there  were  reasons 
for  it,  although  they  were  not  good 
reasons."  Of  this  we  should  have 
been  happy  to  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  judging  for  ourselves,  but 


the  editor  tells  us  no  more  than  that 
Disraeli  believed  that  Croker  had  once 
or  twice  stood  in  the  way  of  his  pro- 
jects at  a  time  when  politics  were  less 
important  to  him  than  literature 
(i.  237).  To  us  wiio  lived  in  the 
reign  of  Lord  Beaconsfield,  it  seems 
hard  to  believe  that  Crokor  treated 
the  future  Minister  and  his  satire  with 
contemptuous  indifference.  Coningsby 
was  published  in  1844,  and  yet  Croker 
in  1852,  when  its  author  had  become 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  Leafier 
of  the  House,  declared  that  he  had 
never  until  then  seen  Coningsby,  nor 
even  to  his  recollection  heard  that  it 
alluded  to  him  en  Men  ni  en  mal 
(iii.  2(33).  "  If  any  one  does  me  the 
honour,"  he  says,  "  to  inquire  about 
my  character,  he  will  not,  I  think, 
look  for  it  in  Mr.  Disraeli's  contri- 
butions to  the  circulating  library." 
One  can  only  feel  how  peculiarly 
fortunate  Croker  must  have  been  in 
having  friends  so  discreetly  silent  as 
never  even  to  slip  into  a  reference  to 
what  was  the  talk  of  the  town ;  and 
how  many  hairbreadth  escapes  lie 
must  have  had  from  stumbling  ou 
any  line  of  the  rather  considerable 
literature  that  grew  up  about  Con- 
ingsby. He  says  that  he  was  no 
reader  of  novels ;  that  he  had  never 
read  a  volume  of  Lytton  or  of 
Dickens.  Still  it  is  surprising,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  that  he  should  never 
have  even  heard  of  "  the  numerous 
succession  of  works "  published  by 
Disraeli  after  Vivian  Grey  (iii.  305). 
The  only  circumstance  that  makes  this 
credible  is  the  significant  hint  dropped 
by  himself  that,  if  he  had  been  looking 
with  a  jealous  eye  on  Mr.  Disraeli,  he 
thinks  it  very  likely  that  he  might 
have  found  some  opportunity  of  in- 
dulging his  spleen.  That  is  true 
enough,  and  in  those  days  Disraeli 
had  few  friends.  We  may  at  least 
say  that  Croker  is  the  only  instance  in 
the  history  of  the  human  race  of  a 
man  living  in  the  world  for  many 
years  by  the  side  of  a  powerful  and 
terrible  satire  upon  himself,  familiar 
to  every  man  that  he  met  in  a  room, 
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and  yet   by  him  unknown  and  unsus- 
pected. 

It  is  odd  that  after  he  quitted  official 
and  Parliamentary  life,  and  found 
leisure  within  his  reach,  Croker  should 
not  have  reverted  to  a  great  literary 
project  of  earlier  days.  In  1816 
Murray  made  him  a  handsome  offer 
of  2500  guineas  for  a  history  of  the 
French  Revolution,  to  fill  three  quarto 
volumes,  but  the  volumes  were  never 
begun.  Croker  knew  a  good  deal 
about  the  superficial  and  minor  inci- 
dents of  the  Revolution,  especially  and 
mainly  of  what  was  done  in  Paris,  but 
if  he  had  ever  Avritten  his  book,  it 
would  pretty  certainly  have  been  as 
dead  as  Alison  by  this  time.  One  ser- 
vice, however,  he  rendered  to  the  sub- 
ject of  much  more  value  than  any 
original  composition  by  him  would 
have  been  :  he  got  together  the  most 
complete  collection  of  contemporary 
pamphlets,  broadsides,  and  fly-leaves 
in  existence.  They  are  now  in  the 
British  Museum,  and  the  present 
volumes  contain  an  account  of  them 
by  Croker  himself,  which  one  is  glad 
to  have  on  authentic  record.  The  most 
important  part  of  the  collection  was 
formed,  he  says,  by  himself  from 
various  sources.  "  The  most  copious 
was  an  old  bouquiniste  of  the  name  of 
Colin,  who  had  been  Marat's  printer 
or  publisher,  and  who  had,  in  some 
small  dark  rooms  up  two  or  three 
flights  of  stairs,  an  immense  quantity 
of  brochures  of  the  earlier  days  of  the 
Revolution.  He  had  ten,  twenty, 
thirty,  of  the  same  pamphlet,  of  each 
of  which  I  would  buy  but  one,  of 
course ;  but  I  bought,  I  should  think, 
many  thousands  of  others  of  which  he 
had  but  single  copies."  Though  the 
bookseller  had  been  a  friend  and  an 
admirer  of  Marat,  continues  Croker,  he 
was  an  honest  old  creature,  intelligent 
in  his  little  business.  Through  him 
Croker  found  out  "Marat's  sister,  as 
like  him,  as  Colin,  said,  and  as  from  all 
pictures  and  busts  I  readily  believed, 
as  '  deux  gouttes  d'eau.'  She  was  very 
small,  very  ugly,  very  sharp,  and  a 
great  politician.  Her  ostensible  live- 


lihood was  making  watch-springs,  but 
she  told  me  she  was  pretty  easy  in 
her  circumstances,  and  I  either 
gathered  from  her,  or  saw  cause  to 
suspect,  that  she  had  some  secret 
charitable  help"  (iii.  316). 

The  name  of  Marat  recalls  another 
of  the  Revolutionary  leaders  of  whom 
Croker  has  something  to  tell  us.  In 
1850  he  dined  with  the  exiled  King  of 
the  French,  and  Louis  Philippe  told 
him  several  anecdotes,  among  them 
this  : — "I  once  dined  in  company  with 
Robespierre,  but  his  whole  conversa- 
tion was  these  words,  '  Je  ne  me 
marierai  jantais.'  There  was  a  M. 
Decritot,  a  great  cloth  manufacturer 
at  Louviers,  who  had  a  charming  villa 
near  Poissy,  which  all  the  world  went 
to  see.  He  was  of  the  G'aucke ;  and 
meeting  me  one  day  on  horseback,  he 
asked  me  to  dine  with  him  that  I 
might  see  the  villa  and  meet  some 
members  of  the  Assembly  ;  so  I  went, 
and  there  amongst  others  were  Potion 
and  Robespierre.  Petion  was  '  grand 
et  groSj'  good-humoured  and  talkative, 
but  heavy  (lourd)  withal.  He  talked 
away ;  Robespierre  said  not  a  word, 
and  I  took  little  notice  of  him  ;  he 
looked,  as  —  —  said,  like  a  cat  lapping 
vinegar.  Petion  was  rallying  him  on 
being  so  taciturn  and  farouche,  and 
said  they  must  find  him  a  wife  to 
apprivoiser  him  ;  upon  which  Robes- 
pierre opened  his  mouth  for  the  first 
and  last  time  with  a  kind  of  scream, 
'  Je  ne  me  marierai  jamais.'  I  heard 
him  in  the  tribune  ;  he  was  exceed- 
ingly tedious  and  confused  "  (iii.  207). 

Croker  is  not  a  great  anecdotist, 
but  he  has  preserved  one  or  two  lively 
portraits.  The  account  of  Louis 
Philippe,  from  which  we  have  already 
quoted  the  story  of  Robespierre,  is  very 
interesting.  Among  less  important 
people,  the  Irish  Curran  is  described. 
He  was  the  greatest  orator  for  moving 
the  passions  that  Croker  ever  heai-d, 
and  a  wit  of  the  first  and  of  the  worst 
water.  "  I  remember  on  one  occasion, 
when  he  was  dining  with  the  bar  mess, 
he  was  so  coarse  and  even  worse  that 
several  of  us  left  the  table ;  but  when 
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he  kept  within  bounds,  his  wit  was 
copious  and  sparkling,  and  he  had  a 
most  effective  style  of  firing  off  his 
joke.  It  was  like  the  electric  spark, 
and  one  doubted  almost  whether  it 
came  from  his  lips  or  his  eye,  which 
was  as  quick  and  brilliant  as  his  wit" 
(iii.  214). 

Of  good  things  we  notice  a  cu- 
rious scarcity,  considering  the  com- 
pany that  Croker  kept.  One  or  two 
of  them  are  worth  quoting.  Here 
is  a  saying  that  might  have  tickled 
Carlyle  or  rejoiced  Swift.  The  Duke 
of  Wellington  "  once  expressed  to 
Isquierdo  his  wonder  at  the  enormous 
number  of  charlatans  that  there  were 
in  the  world.  Isquierdo  quietly  said, 
'  I  beg  your  pardon  •  I  do  not  think 
there  are  enough — in  proportion  to  the 
dupes?  '' 

An  answer  of  Talleyrand's  may 
shed  some  light  on  one  reason  why 
the  payment  of  members  finds  favour 
with  some  folk.  He  was  discussing 
with  Louis  XVIII.  the  question 
whether  the  Deputies  should  not  have 
an  official  salary.  The  King  wished 
that  the  honour  should  be  its  reward, 
and  the  functions  should  be  gratuitous. 
"  Gratuites  !  "  said  Talleyrand  ;  "  mais 
ce  serait  trop  cher." 

Those  who  suffer  from  an  unpunc- 
tuality  in  their  neighbours  which  they 
have  too  much  conscience  of  their  own 
to  retaliate,  will  think  that  an  answer 
of  George  III.  hit  the  nail  on  the  head. 
Home  man  of  consequence  came  to 
attend  him  one  day,  but  came  late. 
The  King  was  naturally  displeased, 
and  the  caller  cheerfully  said,  "  Better 
late  than  never,  sir."  "  I  don't  think 
so,"  replied  the  King.  "  I  would  rather 
have  the  proverb,  '  Better  never  than 
late.'  "  There  would  be  a  considerable 
improvement  in  human  affairs  if  this 
view  of  the  curse  of  belatedness 
once  gained  general  currency.  Lord 
Palmerston,  by  the  way,  has  left  the 
reputation  of  being  the  most  unpunc- 
tual  man  of  his  day.  Lord  Malmes- 
bury  tells  how  this  unpunctuality 
of  Palmerston's  was  the  grievance 
and  terror  of  the  whole  Corps  diploma- 
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tique.  M.  Van  de  Weyer  professed  to 
have  read  through  the  eight  volumes 
of  Clarissa  Harlowe  in  the  ante-room 
while  waiting  for  audiences  of  the 
Foreign  Secretary. 

With  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
Croker  was  on  intimate  terms  from 
the  days  when  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley 
was  Irish  Secretary  down  to  the  very 
end,  and  the  three  volumes  abound  with 
reports  of  the  Duke's  views,  gossip, 
military  recollections,  and  political 
doings.  For  many  readers  it  will  be 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  who  provides 
the  plums  in  Croker' s  pudding.  There 
is  a  considerable  number  of  the  great 
commander's  criticisms  on  points  in 
his  own  campaigns  which  are  of 
value  in  military  history,  though  to 
anybody  who  has  even  dipped  into 
the  many  volumes  of  the  Wellington 
Despatches,  Croker 's  contributions  are 
little  more  than  crumbs  from  a  loaded 
table.  The  Duke's  opinion  of  his  great 
adversary  is  well  known,  but  it  has 
never  before  been  more  forcibly  ex- 
pressed than  in  one  of  his  letters  to 
Croker.  "  Bonaparte's  whole  life,"  he 
says,  "  civil,  political  and  military,  was 
a  fraud.  There  was  not  a  transaction, 
great  or  small,  in  which  lying  and 
fraud  were  not  introduced.  .  .  .  Bona- 
parte's foreign  policy  was  force  and 
menace,  aided  by  fraud  and  corruption. 
If  the  fraud  was  discovered,  force  and 
menace  succeeded ;  and  in  most  cases 
the  unfortunate  victim  did  not  dare 
to  avow  that  he  perceived  the  fraud." 
Lanfrey's  picture,  which  some  of  us 
occasionally  find  too  overcharged  with 
sombre  colours  to  be  good  history, 
would  not  have  been  found  a  shade 
too  dark  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

Not  the  least  interesting  aspect  of 
Croker  for  our  generation  is  the 
example  that  he  furnishes  of  what 
Toryism  was  before  it  transformed 
itself  into  Conservatism.  The  present 
volumes  abound  in  illustrations  of  the 
old  Tory  theory.  That  theory  in  re- 
spect of  social  relations  and  the  con- 
ditions of  social  progress  is  put  in 
what  now  sounds  a  very  droll  fashion 
by  Lockhart  in  one  of  his  letters  to 
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Croker  (ii.  412).  "  What  a  wonderful 
political  writer  Southey  was."  he  cries. 
"  On  looking  back  now  to  his  articles 
of  thirty  or  twenty  years  ago  [i.e.  of 
1812-22]  how  few  there  are  of  the 
questions  now  pressing  that  lie  had 
not  foreseen  the  progress  of !  His 
views  were  always  for  the  paternal 
management  of  the  poor  people.  Ko 
knew  how  easily  they  might  be  kept 
right  if  their  hearts  were  appealed  to 
by  those  above  them."  We  can  ima- 
gine the  result  of  keeping  "  the  poor 
people "  of  Lancashire  or  the  West 
Riding  or  of  Durham  or  Birmingham 
right,  by  paternal  appeals  to  their 
hearts  from  those  above  them  ! 

Any  evil  was  to  be  endured  rather 
than  the  breath  of  change  should  dis- 
turb the  existing  order.  Even  when 
men  of  Croker' s  stamp  see  what  they 
know  and  admit  to  be  a  gross  abuse 
and  scandal,  the  idea  of  reform  does 
not  come  into  their  heads,  nor  does  it 
make  them,  a  whit  more  patient  of 
reformers.  Take,  for  instance,  his 
account  of  the  way  in  which  the 
bishops  of  the  Established  Church 
were  accustomed  to  deal  with  their 
patronage : — 

"The  first,  and  often  the  only,  care  of  a 
bishop  is  to  provide  for  his  own  family  ;  and 
there  is  not  (at  least  there  has  not  been  to 
my  knowledge)  any  single  case  in  which  the 
promotion  to  the  Bench  has  not  been  preceded 
or  followed  by  circumstances  connected  with 
patronage  which  would  look  very  unseemly 
to  the  public  eye.  1  remember  to  have  heard 
that  old  Bishop  Law  of  Elphin  saluted  a 
newly-mitred  brother  with  this  congratula- 
tion :-  '  My  dear  Lord,  I  give  you  joy  ;  you 
will  now  be  able  to  provide  for  your  large 
family  ;  you  will  unite  all  your  sons  to  the 
Church,  and  the  Church  to  all  your  daughters.' 
Of  the  last  bishop  who  died,  and  of  the  last 
bishop  who  has  been  made,  I  could  tell  you 
stories  that  would  amuse  you  more  than  a 
farce,  and  1  verily  believe  that  Newmarket 
does  not  afford  more,  or  more  ludicrous,  in- 
stances of  jockeyship  than  could  be  found  in 
the  secret  history  of  episcopal  promotion  and 
patronage"  (iii.  82). 

When  Peel  resigned  his  seat  for  the 
University  of  Oxford  after  changing 
his  mind  on  the  Catholic  question, 
Croker  saw  in  that  act  of  deference  to 


the  views,  wishes,  and  expectations  of 
the  constituents,  "  a  democratical  and 
unconstitutional  proceeding,  and  a 
precedent  dangerous  to  the  House  of 
Commons "  (ii.  7).  Though  he  had 
never  been  on  the  side  of  Eldon  and 
the  bigoted  anti- Catholics,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  had  wished  to  see  the  ques- 
tion settled  on  grounds  both  of  policy 
and  justice,  yet  when  O'Connell  and 
the  Catholics  brought  the  question  to 
the  point  of  intimidation,  then  Croker, 
"  for  one,  was  ready  to  vote  against 
any  concession  to  intimidation."  How 
long  the  Catholics  would  have  had  to 
wait  for  what  he  admitted  to  be  jus- 
tice, if  they  had  not  resorted  to  inti- 
midation, he  had  not  thought,  and  did 
not  care  to  think.  The  Anti-Corn- 
Law  League  moved  his  angriest 
alarms.  He  denounced  it  as  the 
foulest  and  most  dangerous  combina- 
tion of  recent  times.  Its  existence 
was  declared  to  be  incompatible  either 
with  the  internal  peace  and  the  com- 
mercial prosperity  of  the  country,  or 
with  the  safety  of  the  State.  He 
could  not  forgive  Peel  for  failing  to 
see  that  it  ought  to  be  peremptorily 
"put  down." 

Let  us  admit  that  there  was  a  cer- 
tain foresight  in  his  fears.  Sir  James 
Graham  said  to  him  that  one  of  the 
great  blessings  of  the  repeal  of  the 
Corn  Laws  is  "  that  at  last  there  is 
some  hope  of  surviving  the  din  of  this 
odious  and  endless  topic  of  democratic 
agitation."  "  I  cannot  refrain,"  re- 
plied Croker,  "  from  honestly  telling 
you  that  my  aversion  to  it  [Repeal] 
is  on  exactly  the  opposite  ground.  I 
am  deeply  convinced  that  it  will 
encourage,  increase,  and  render  irre- 
sistible, democratic  agitation." 

No  observer  of  the  course  of  English 
politics  can  doubt  that  there  has  been 
some  sort  of  truth  in  this.  Professor 
Jevons,  for  example,  in  discussing  the 
work  of  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance, 
remarks  that  the  success  of  the  League 
has  had  the  evil  effect  of  leading 

O 

"  many  zealous  people  to  believe  that 
if  they  only  band  themselves  together 
with  sufficient  determination,  if  they 
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deliver  enough  speeeches,  scatter 
enough  tracts,  in  short,  agitate  with 
.sufficient  energy,  they  will  ultimately 
carry  public  opinion  with  them  "  (Me- 
thods of  Social  Reform,  p.  248).  Nor, 
again,  was  Croker  wrong  in  anticipat- 
ing that  O'Coniiell's  example  would 
find  imitators.  Emancipation  was  only 
ten  years  old  when  the  Anti-Corn-Law 
League  began  its  operations  ;  Cobden 
had  been  a  subscriber  to  O'Coniiell's 
Rent ;  and  there  is  plenty  of  evidence 
that  the  Catholic  Association  gave 
him  the  hint  of  the  confederacy 
against  Protection.  Men  like  Croker 
showed  their  profound  political  infe- 
riority, first,  by  hoping  that  this 
change  in  political  method  could  some- 
how be  "  stemmed"  as  they  called  it ; 
and  second,  by  assuming  both  that 
agitation  would  always  aim  at  noxious 
objects,  and  would  always  be  suc- 
cessful. 

Unfortunately  for  his  future  powers 
of  judgment,  Croker  had  begun  life 
with  a  little  knowledge  and  a  great 
deal  of  ignorance  about  the  French 
Revolution.  He  thought  that  all  the 
mischief  was  done  by  the  failure  of 
the  King  and  the  nobles  to  "put  down" 
the  Revolution  at  the  beginning. 

"  Good  God,  Sir  !"  he  cried,  in  reply 
to  Macaulay's  speech  on  the  Reform 
Bill,  "where  has  the  learned  gentle- 
man lived — what  works  must  he  have 
read — with  what  authorities  must  he 
have  communed,  when  he  attributes 
the  downfall  of  the  French  nobility  to 
an  injudicious  and  obstinate  resistance 
to  popular  opinion  ?  The  direct  re- 
verse is  the  fact.  .  .  .  "Who  was  it 
that,  on  that  portentous  night,  offered, 
as  he  said,  on  the  altar  of  his  country, 
the  sacrifice  of  the  privileges  of  the 
nobility?  A  Montmorency.  "Who 
proposed  the  abolition  of  all  feudal 
and  seignorial  rights  ]  A  Noailles  ! 
And  what  followed  ?  We  turn  over  a 
page  or  two  of  their  eventful  history, 
and  we  find  the  Montmorencies  in 
exile,  and  the  Noailles  on  the  scaffold." 
There  is  a  wicked  stroke  at  all  this 
loud  stuff  about  the  French  Revolution 
in  Coningsby : — 


"  There  never  was  a  fellow  for  giving  a  good 
hearty  kick  to  the  people  like  Rigby.  Him- 
self sprung  from  the  dregs  of  the  populace, 
this  was  disinterested.  What  could  be  more 
patriotic  and  magnanimous  than  bis  Jeremiads 
over  the  fall  of  the  Montmorencies  and  the 
Crillons,  or  the  possible  catastrophe  of  the 
Percies  and  the  Manners  !  The  truth  of  all 
this  hullaballoo  was  that  Rigby  had  a  sly  pen- 
sion, which,  by  an  inevitable  association  of 
ideas,  he  always  connected  with  the  mainten- 
ance of  an  aristocracy.  All  his  rigmarole  dis- 
sertations on  the  French  Revolution  were  im- 
pelled by  this  secret  influence;  and  when- he 
Availed  over  '  la  guerre  am;  chateaux,'  and 
moaned  like  a  mandrake  over  Nottingham 
Castle  in  flames,  the  rogue  had  an  eye  all  the 
while  to  quarter-day  ! " 

This  was  unjust.  Croker  honestly 
believed  from  the  first  that  all  would 
have  gone  well  if  his  Montmorencies 
and  Crillons  hud  held  their  ground, 
and  his  was  one  of  those  hard  and 
narrow  intellects  that,  having  once 
picked  up  a  notion,  never  let  it  drop 
again.  England  was  not  like  France, 
generations  had  come  and  gone,  and 
social  circumstances  had  been  trans- 
formed by  growing  industry  and  new 
inventions  :  but  his  mind  never  stirred 
from  the  Night  of  the  Fourth  of 
August  and  the  march  of  the  mob  to 
Versailles.  He  could  not  look  at  the 
question  of  a  borough  franchise  or  a 
sliding  scale,  without  seeing  the  burn- 
ing of  the  cltdteaux,  and  hearing  the 
thud  of  the  guillotine.  Croker  practi- 
cally brought  down  to  the  year  1850  the 
national  panic  of  1793,  and  kept  alive 
into  the  generation  of  Gladstone  and 
Bright  that  Tory  reaction  against 
"  French  principles"  which  had  arrested 
the  reforming  career  of  the  second  Pitt. 

If  Croker  had  been  asked  how  he 
would  carry  out  his  famous  process  of 
stemming  agitation,  and  by  what 
practical  measures  he  would  have  put 
down  the  Catholic  Association  in  one 
decade,  the  Political  Unions  in  an- 
other, and  the  Manchester  League  in 
a  third,  he  could  only  have  given  one 
answer.  "  1  know  only  two  ways," 
said  Macaulay,  "  in  which  societies 
can  be  governed — by  public  opinion 
and  the  sword."  Crokerites, — the 
species  survives, — will  not  listen  to 
public  opinion.  They  despise  it.  The 
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roughness  incident  to  its  expression 
irritates  their  fastidiousness.  They  see 
in  the  combinations  of  common  people 
only 

"  A  swarm  of  fools 
Crowding  together  to  be  counted  wise." 

The  Crokers,  then,  as  they  disdained 
public  opinion,  would  have  been  com- 
pelled to  fall  back  on  the  sword.  But 
men  who  knew  better  what  they  were 
about,  like  Wellington  and  like  Peel, 
both  of  whom  had  felt  the  poignant 
responsibilities  of  government,  and  one 
of  whom  was  capable  of  looking  be- 
yond its  mere  maintenance,  to  a  real 
improvement  of  the  aims  of  govern- 
ment, were  aware  that,  in  the  Great 
Britain  of  their  century,  to  suppress 
opinion  and  to  rule  the  country  by 
the  sword  was  sheer  insanity.  Yet 
Croker's  anger  against  them  meant,  if 
it  meant  anything,  that  they  ought  to 
have  tried  that  mad  and  wicked 
experiment. 

Without  going  into  the  question,  if 
it  be  a  question,  of  the  relative  degrees 
of  interest  attaching  to  the  great 
military  and  great  civil  characters, 
most  people  will  allow  that  no  figure 
in  these  pages  excites  so  much  curi- 
osity as  that  of  Peel.  Here  we  see 
every  step  in  that  singular  march  of 
political  opinion  and  sympathy  which 
started  with  Croker  and  ended  with 
Cobden.  Croker  is  the  very  type  and 
representative  of  that  political  temper 
with  which  it  was  the  unfortunate 
task  of  Peel's  career  to  be  compelled 
to  deal,  down  to  the  spring  of  1846. 
One  wonders  whether  all  history 
contains  the  picture  of  political  intel- 
ligence so  admirable,  held  down  by 
alliances  so  paralysing.  It  was  not 
the  case  of  Burke  yoking  his  splendid 
genius  to  the  service  of  patricians  in- 
tellectually beneath  him,  for  Burke 
cordially  agreed,  in  the  spirit  and  aim 
of  his  politics,  with  men  like  Lord 
Ilockingham.  Peel  was  more  like  a 
far-sighted  navigator  with  a  timid  and 
mutinous  crew.  There  is  no  more 
striking  instance  of  the  tremendous 
strength  cf  the  bonds  of  party  con- 


nections. Even  so  far  back  as  1820 
we  find  him  writing  to  Croker  : — "  Do 
not  you  think  that  the  tone  of  Eng- 
land— of  that  great  compound  of  folly, 
weakness,  prejudice,  wrong  feeling, 
right  feeling,  obstinacy,  and  news- 
paper paragraphs,  which  is  called  pub- 
lic opinion — is  more  liberal — to  use 
an  odious  but  intelligible  phrase — 
than  the  policy  of  the  Government  ? 
Do  not  you  think  that  there  is  a  feeling, 
becoming  daily  more  general  and  more 
confirmed — that  is,  independent  of  the 
pressure  of  taxation,  or  any  immediate 
cause — in  favour  of  some  undefined 
change  in  the  mode  of  governing  the 
country  ]  It  seems  to  me  a  curious 
crisis — when  public  opinion  never  had 
such  influence  on  public  measures,  and 
yet  never  was  so  dissatisfied  with  the 
share  which  it  possessed.  It  is  grow- 
ing too  large  for  the  channels  that  it 
has  been  accustomed  to  run  through. 
God  knows,  it  is  very  difficult  to  widen 
them  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  size 
and  force  of  the  current  which  they 
have  to  convey,  but  the  engineers 
that  made  them  never  dreamt  of  vari- 
ous streams  that  are  now  struggling 
for  a  vent  "  (i.  170). 

Why,  then,  did  not  Peel  join  Can- 
ning in  his  attempt  to  impress  a  new1 
and  wiser  direction — a  more  liberal 
direction,  "  to  use  an  odious  but  in- 
telligible phrase  " — upon  the  old 
Tory  party?  The  present  papers 
shed  no  important  light  on  the  dark 
intrigues  that  attended  the  formation 
of  Canning's  ill-fated  Administration. 
They  only  show  that  at  the  outset 
neither  Peel  nor  Wellington  was 
averse  to  support  Canning,  or  to  act 
cordially  with  Huskisson  and  the  rest 
of  Canning's  wing.  (See  i.  365.)  The 
sudden  rupture  is  left  entirely  unex- 
plained. Croker  was  in  confidential 
communication  with  Canning  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  transactions,  and 
Peel  resented  it.  But  of  the  working 
of  Peel's  mind  we  have  not  a  glimpse, 
though  Croker  was,  to  use  Peel's  own 
words,  in  full  possession  of  his  "  opi- 
nions and  fixed  intentions  in  certain 
contingencies."  It  is  certainly  diffi- 
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cult  to  reconcile  Peel's  attitude  on  the 
question  during  his  walk  with  Croker 
in  February,  with  the  explanation 
that  he  afterwards  gave  in  Parlia- 
ment of  the  reasons  for  his  refusal  to 
serve  under  Canning.  The  case  has 
been  put  by  no  one  that  we  know  of 
so  clearly  as  by  Sir  George  Lewis.  If 
Peel,  he  says,  really  thought  that  the 
removal  of  the  Catholic  disabilities 
would  be  productive  of  the  evils  which 
he  described,  and  that  the  system  of 
exclusion  ought  to  be  permanently 
maintained  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
British  Constitution,  then  he  ought  to 
have  urged  the  formation  of  a  Ministry 
on  the  principle  of  resistance  to  the 
Catholic  claims.  If  he  had  a  lurking 
consciousness  that  his  arguments  were 
unsound  and  his  policy  untenable,  he 
ought  not  to  have  declined  to  join 
Canning.  (Lewis's  Administrations  of 
Great  Uritain,  444.) 

The  cogency  of  this  dilemma  only 
gives   greater  plausibility  to  the  un- 
pleasant   conclusion    of    Mr.    Disraeli 
and     others,    that     personal     motives 
counted  for  more    in   the  affair  than 
might    have    been    expected   from  so 
composed   and    high    a    character    as 
Peel's.  This  view  has  been  best  stated 
by  Lord   Calling.     Mr.  Peel,  he  says, 
perceived    that  under    Canning,  both 
being  in  the  House  of   Commons,  he 
would  be  comparatively  insignificant, 
whereas,  if  he  went  off  with  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  and  became  his  chief 
lieutenant,   he    would    lead    the   Com- 
mons and  be  a  personage  of  the  first 
importance.     For  what   public  object 
was  he   to  be   expected  to  make   the 
private  sacrifice   of  leaving  that  sec- 
tion   where   he   was    a  chief,    to   join 
another   where    he    would   be    a    sub- 
ordinate?      "The  settlement    of   the 
great    question    which    agitated    the 
Empire  '[     No  ;  that  was  to  be  left  in 
its  actual   state.     The  point  at  issue 
was    not    whether    a  united    Cabinet 
should  be  formed  to  settle  the  Catho- 
lic  question,    but    whether    a    mixed 
Cabinet  should    be  formed,   with  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  or  Mr.  Canning 
at  its  head,  leaving  the  Catholic  ques- 


tion unsettled."  (Lord  Dalling's  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  40.)  If  Peel's  motives 
were  personal,  we  know  not  what 
better  colour  can  be  put  upon  them 
than  this. 

Within  two  years  Peel  had  carried 
the  Catholic  question,  which  he  had 
resisted  all  his  life.  Within  three 
years  from  that  Croker  could  not 
understand  why  he  should  hesitate  to 
carry  the  Reform  question,  which  he 
had  also  resisted  with  all  his  might.. 

Most  of  us  have  been  refreshing 
our  memory  of  the  struggle  between 
Lords  and  Commons  in  1831-2,  in 
view  of  a  similar  struggle  to-day. 
The  Whigs  brought  in  the  first  Re- 
form Bill  in  March,  1831.  It  was 
defeated  in  Committee ;  a  dissolution 
followed  ;  the  second  Bill  was  brought 
in,  and  after  passing  the  Commons  in 
July  by  a  majority  of  136  on  the 
second  reading,,  and  a  majority  of 
101)  on  the  third  reading  in  September  , 
was  rejected  by  the  Lords  on  the 
second  reading  in  October  by  199 
votes  to  158.  After  a  prorogation 
and  a  stormy  autumn  out  of  doors  the 
third  Bill  was  introduced  in  December, 
and  sent  up  to  the  Lords  at  the  close 
of  March,  1832.  The  second  reading 
was  carried  by  9,  but  Lord  Lyndhurst's 
amendment  in  Committee  led  to  the 
defeat  of  the  Government.  The  King 
would  not  agree  to  make  fifty  peers, 
and  the  Ministers  resigned  (May  8). 

Negotiations  were  instantly  set  afoot 
to  transfer  the  settlement  of  Reform 
to  a  Tory  Administration,  and  those 
who  care  for  the  goings  and  coinings 
of  the  bustling  parasites  of  party  will 
find  some  minute  detail  in  the  pages 
before  us.  Croker  urged  Peel  to  pre- 
vent the  return  of  Lord  Grey  by 
taking  office  himself,  and  substituting 
some  Tory  dribble  of  Reform  for  the 
Whig  deluge.  "  You  cannot  avert 
the  danger,"  he  argued,  "  but  that  is 
all  the  better  reason  why  you  should 
exert  every  effort  to  mitigate  and 
diminish  it."  These  solicitations  fell 
on  ears  that  were  wisely  closed.  "  I 
look  upon  the  exigency  and  the  peril 
of  the  present  movement, "  Peel 
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replied,  "  without  diminishing  the  ex- 
tent of  the  danger,  and  I  do  believe 
that  one  of  the  greatest  calamities 
that  could  befall  the  country  would 
be  that  utter  want  of  confidence  in  the 
declarations  of  public  men  which  must 
follow  the  adoption  of  a  Bill  of  Keform 
by  me  as  a  Minister  of  the  Crown.  It 
is  not  a  repetition  of  the  Catholic  ques- 
tion. I  was  then  in  office.  I  had  advised 
the  concession  as  a  Minister.  I  should 
now  assume  office  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  the  measure  to  which,  up  to 
the  last  moment,  I  have  been  inve- 
terately  opposed  as  a  revolutionary 
measure." 

It  is  surprising  that  Croker  should 
not  have  foreseen  that  such  a  reply 
was  inevitable.  Even  in  1829  he  had 
talked  to  Lord  Hertford  of  Peel's 
"  high  sensitiveness  to  public  opinion," 
though  about  the  same  time  he  gave 
to  it  the  more  equivocal  name  of  "  cold 
caution."  "Wellington  would  have 
made  the  attempt,  but  Peel  firmly 
refused.  Smaller  men  in  the  Tory 
camp  thought  that  they  would  like  to 
try,  but  when  the  moment  came  they 
took  fright  and  bolted.  Everybody 
knows  the  end.  The  Whigs  came  back, 
and  secured  from  the  King  the  power 
of  creating  as  many  peers  as  might 
be  required.  But  the  Duke  and  his 
friends  stayed  at  home,  and  the  Bill 
was  passed  without  further  ado. 

When  the  time  came  fourteen  years 
later  for  the  third  ordeal  in  Peel's 
history,  Croker  played  a  new  part. 
He  attacked  Peel  in  the  Quarterly 
with  what  he  called  "  frank  severity," 
for  abandoning  Protection  and  throw- 
ing over  his  old  professions  and  his 
old  friends.  Croker 's  position  was 
perfectly  honourable  to  himself,  and 
illustrates  an  inevitable  difficulty  in 
the  relations  between  a  practical  states- 
man and  a  public  writer  on  political 
subjects.  The  writer  commits  himself 
to  a  certain  principle,  and  advocates  it 
with  all  the  strength  of  settled  convic- 
tion. New  circumstances  arise  which 
persuade  the  statesman  that  the  prin- 
ciple is  no  longer  applicable  and  will 
not  Avork.  Is  the  publicist  to  follow 


him  in  what  Wellington  would  have 
called  his  wheel-about,  at  once  to  unsay 
all  that  he  has  said,  and  to  argue  in 
favour  of  the  new  proposition  with  all 
the  zeal  with  which  he  argued  against 
it  ?  In  the  case  of  most  journalists 
this  difficulty  solvitur  ambulando. 
Croker  declined  that  expedient.  "  My 
preceding  articles,"  he  says  (iii.  55), 
"  on  the  Corn  Laws  and  on  the  League 
were  written  under  Peel's  eye.  I  wish 
your  Grace  [Wellington]  to  be  aware 
that  my  opinions  now  are  just  what 
they  always  have  been,  and  such  as 
Peel  himself  and  Graham  inspired  me 
with."  When  the  battle  was  over,  he 
repeats  his  defence.  "  I  would  gladly 
have  quitted  literary  as  I  have  done 
practical  politics  when  I  differed  from 
Peel,  but  I  could  not ;  he  had  involved 
me,  and  I  had  involved  others,  in  a  line 
of  politics  which,  though  he  may  be 
able  to  escape  from,  we  cannot,  and 
I  was  summoned  as  a  man  of  honour 
to  support  my  friends  in  the  struggle 
into  which  I  had,  by  Peel's  own  in- 
structions, led  them  "  (p.  73). 

It  is  hard  to  discern  a  good  answer 
to  this  from  the  publicist's  own  point 
of  vie\v.  Long  afterwards,  when  a 
portion  of  Peel's  Memoirs  was  given 
to  the  world,  Cobden  still  held  that 
there  would  remain  "  much  that  is 
difficult  to  reconcile  in  his  conduct  on 
this  question,  after  everything  is  said 
and  confessed  that  can  be  urged  in 
his  defence."  Croker  was  not  far 
from  the  true  explanation,  though 
we  do  not  understand  why  he  should 
have  so  strongly  taken  it  as  a  good 
ground  for  his  own  bitter  resent- 
ment. His  grievance  was  that  Peel 
had  changed  his  mind  about  Protec- 
tion long  before  the  Irish  famine, 
and  yet  he  allowed  his  friends  to 
remain  in  ignorance  of  the  change. 
There  can  be  little  doubt,  from  docu- 
ments that  are  accessible  to  the  pub- 
lic, that  from  1842  onwards  Peel's 
mind  had  been  travelling  steadily 
along  the  course  that  led  away  from 
the  programme  that  had  given  him 
his  majority.  The  constant  suspicions 
to  which  Mr.  Disraeli  at  last  began  to 
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give  utterance  were  well  founded,  and 
though  Croker  persuaded  himself  until 
1846  that  Peel  was  "  staunch  and 
loyal,"  yet  he  lets  us  see  clearly 
enough  that  from  first  to  last  Peel  was 
uncomfortable  in  his  own  mind  as  to 
his  relations  with  his  party.  When 
the  rupture  came,  he  perceived  that 
Peel  had  "all  along"  been  pursuing 
a  system  of  "  belonging  to  no  party 
and  disclaiming  all  party  connections." 
Lord  Derby  was  more  accurate  when 
he  said  that  Peel's  "  release  of  his 
former  friends  from  their  allegiance  to 
him  was  meant  to  leave  himself  quite 
free  to  form  any  connection,  inde- 
pendent of  them,  which  might  enable 


him  again  to  take  a  prominent  part, 
and  guide  the  progress  of  social 
changes  which  he  thinks  cannot  be 
averted  "  (iii.  86). 

However  this  may  have  been,  let  us 
not  forget  that  Mr.  Gladstone  has 
described  Peel  as  "  the  most  labori- 
ously conscientious  man  "  that  he  has 
ever  known.  Perhaps  the  best  ex- 
planation of  the  difficulties  in  his 
career  is  that  his  conscience  was  only 
too  laborious,  and  that  he  weighed  his 
duty  with  a  hand  at  once  too  scrupu- 
lous and  too  comprehensive  to  be  intel- 
ligible to  men  more  stoutly  equipped 
with  what  Butler  calls  "the  immoral 
thoughtlessness  "  of  the  world. 
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MOUNTAINS  BY  THE  CANADIAN  PACIFIC 
LINE  IN  1884. 


F,Y    PROFESSOR    G.    G.    RAMSAY. 


THE  sun  had  just  risen  on  the  morning 
of  September  17th,  1884.     For  forty- 
eight  hours  we  had  been  rolling  along 
at  an  easy  jogging  pace  over  the  vast 
prairie   region    of   the   north-west    of 
Canada,  and  had  watched  with  curio- 
sity  the    various    degrees    of   flatness 
which  can  be  exhibited  on  the  earth's 
surface.     To  a  nortli  country  eye,  in- 
deed, the  most  undulating  portions  of 
the   prairie    appear   flat.     When   you 
can    see    a    train    creeping   slowly  to- 
wards   you,  while  still    several   miles 
distant ;  when  its  approach  is  heralded 
by  a  pillar  of  smoke  some  thirty  or 
forty  minutes  before  it  comes  in  sight, 
you    feel     justified    in    calling     that 
country  flat.     But  with  a  little  expe- 
rience   you    discern    that    there    is    a 
flatter   and    a    flattest  —  vast  treeless 
surfaces  of  earth  so  level  that  a  mole- 
hill  stands   out  against  the   sky,  and 
a  moderate-sized  midden  (did  middens 
exist    in  that    country)   would  be  an 
important  feature    in    the    landscape. 
Not  that  it  is  without  its  own  beauty, 
this   flatness :    where   cultivation    has 
not  come  in  to  take  the  poetry  out  of 
the  ground,  there  is  a  glorious  sense 
of    freedom    and   joyousness    in    that 
endless  stretching  surface,  clad  in  its 
russet  garb  of   short  sturdy  grass  in- 
terwoven with  flowers,  rolling  cease- 
lessly away,  and  seeming  to  dip  down 
gently  and  brightly  into  some  spark- 
ling   sea    beyond    the    horizon.      The 
air  is  bright  and  transparent  with  a 
clearness  scarce  known  to  us ;  the  ob- 
structions  and    deformities  of    man's 
making    are    unknown ;    and    as    the 
miles  fly  by,  hundred  after  hundred, 
as  the  sun  rises  and  mounts  and  sinks 
through  a  changeless  sky,  and  over  a 
scene  that   is   ever    the    same,  all  im- 
pressions are  merged  in  one  deep  sense 
of    iutinito    space    ami    infinite    calm,. 


By  night  the  sense  of  vastness  is 
transferred  to  the  sky  :  the  heavens 
seem  broader  than  elsewhere,  the 
stars  brighter  and  larger,  as  they 
flash  like  signals  through  the  clear  air. 
As  we  roll  on  for  days  and  nights 
with  the  same  vast  plain  around 
vis,  we  feel  at  last  as  if  it  would 
never  end ;  but  we  are  astir  early 
this  morning,  believing  that  it  will 
end  to-day,  for  a  whisper  has  gone 
round  that  "  the  Rockies "  are  in 
sight.  We  crowd  out  on  to  the 
platform  at  the  end  of  the  sleeping- 
car.  What  a  morning  ! — what  a 
view ! — a  sight  indeed  not  to  be  for- 
gotten throughout  our  lives.  There  are 
few  grander  sights  than  the  circle  of 
the  Alps  as  seen  from  Milan  Cathedral ; 
scarcely  less  fine  is  the  giant  wall  of 
the  Pyrenees  as  sighted  from  Tou- 
louse ;  but  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  presents  so  magnificent  a  spec- 
tacle as  that  steep  straight  line  of 
snowy  peaks,  rising  in  one  endless 
chain  out  of  the  flat,  to  put  bounds  at 
length  to  the  seemingly  boundless 
prairie.  The  contrast  is  so  sudden, 
so  complete  :  there  is  no  succession  of 
hill  ranges,  leading  gradually  upwards  ; 
there  are  no  long,  penetrating  valleys. 
The  wall  of  rock  and  snow  leaps 
straight  out  of  the  plain ;  and  the 
immense  distance  at  which  it  can  be 
seen  through  the  clear  air,  and  over 
the  absolute  level  of  the  prairie,  en- 
ables the  eye  to  take  in  at  once  a 
stretch  of  mountain  which  is  lite- 
rally hundreds  of  miles  in  length. 
As  they  stand  out  now  before  us,  glit- 
tering in  the  morning  sun,  the  Rockies 

o  O  ' 

are  fully  120  miles  away;  and  as 
closely  as  we  can  calculate,  the  chain 
extends  over  no  less  than  110  degrees 
of  the  horizon.  Thus  some  200  miles 
of  unbroken  mountain  barrier  arc 
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spread  before  us  at  once.  It  is  this 
huge  length,  and  not  the  height,  which 
gives  its  character  to  the  chain. 

A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  that 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  as  they  trend 
southwards,  extend  always  further  to 
the  east :  as  our  course  is  nearly  due 
west,  we  approach  them  therefore  in 
a  slanting  direction,  and  have  them  on 
our  flank  all  day  as  we  creep  slowly 
up  to  them.  Slowly,  very  slowly,  we 
approach  them ;  we  sighted  them  at 
early  morning,  and  it  takes  the  entire 
day  fairly  to  reach  their  foot. 

At  2  P.M.  we  arrive  at  Calgary,  the 
last  city  of  the  plain,  the  furthest 
point  at  which  agricultural  settlement 
has  begun.  We  are  now  914  miles 
west  of  Winnipeg.  Our  slow,  old- 
country  minds  can  scarce  take  in  the 
fact  that  in  a  space  of  two  years  this 
vast  region  of  fertile  earth  has  been 
rendered  habitable — has,  in  fact,  for 
practical  purposes,  been  created — by 
the  energy  of  a  railway  company. 
Those  two  slim  threads  of  iron  have 
conquered  a  new  world ;  they  have 
brought  hope  and  plenty  within  reach 
of  the  starving  multitudes  of  the  old. 
Two  years  ago,  a  nameless  waste,  known 
only  to  the  wild  beast  and  his  trapper  ; 
to-day  that  iron  thread  holds  together 
a  long  line  of  infant  settlements,  full 
of  energy  and  promise,  extracting  from 
the  willing  earth  the  treasures  which 
she  has  been  accumulating  for  a,ges. 

As  we  slow  to  enter  the  station  at 
Calgary  we  cross  the  River  Bow,  whose 
full-rushing  transparent  waters,  edged 
with  thin  lines  of  pines,  fall  gratefully 
upon  the  eye  after  the  waterless,  tree- 
less plain.  Here  we  learn  the  omni- 
potence of  the  railway.  The  old  town 
of  Calgary — that  is,  the  town  of  two 
years  back — was  upon  the  east  side 
of  the  river,  upon  what  seems  the  best 
natural  site.  When  the  railway  came, 
the  owners  of  the  town  plots  there 
tried  to  make  too  good  a  bargain  for 
themselves,  so  the  railway  ran  past 
them,  crossed  the  river,  and  set  up 
its  station  on  the  other  side.  Within 
six  months  the  station  has  gathered 
a  thriving  community  round  it,  and 
Calgary  the  Ancient  is  deserted. 


We  had  a  friend  near  Calgary,  and 
as  we  were  anxious  to  see  what  are  the 
conditions  of  life  in  this  Ultima  Thitle, 
we  determined  to  pay  him  a  visit.  His 
case  is  a  remarkable  one.  He  is  a 
man  of  middle  age,  who  has  been  for 
years  leading  a  busy  life  and  realising 
a  handsome  professional  income  in 
London.  He  has  a  comfortable  and  in- 
deed luxurious  suburban  home,  where 
all  the  healthy  adjuncts  of  English 
life — cricket,  boating,  lawn-tennis,  tri- 
cycling— have  been  at  the  command 
of  his  family,  and  himself  during  his 
leisure  moments.  But  his  health  gave 
way ;  he  was  ordered  rest  and  open 
air  ;  and  his  family  circumstances  had 
not  permitted  him  to  save.  Still  full 
of  energy,  and  not  caring  to  face 
life  at  home  under  new  conditions, 
he  has  resolved  to  pluck  up  his 
roots  altogether  and  begin  life  anew, 
both  for  himself  and  his  family.  A 
son  came  out  in  early  spring  and 
joined  three  friends  in  taking  up  a 
section  of  land — 640  acres — near  Cal- 
gary :  he  was  now  out  on  a  visit  to  the 
party,  "prospecting  around,"  as  our 
Western  friends  term  it,  to  see  where 
he  should  pitch  a  tent  for  himself. 

The  four  friends  have  chosen  a  nice- 
lying    spot    abotit    seven    miles    from 
Calgary.     We  cross  the  Bow,  and  fol- 
low the  Fish-Creek  Trail,  over   gentle 
prairie  slopes  which  remind  us  of  Eng- 
lish downs.     Here  and  there,  by  the 
trail  side,  we  pass  Indian  wigwams,  or 
tepees,  as  they  are  called.    The  proprie- 
tors are  mostly  basking  in  the  delicious 
September  sun  :  some  few,  as  they  lie, 
hold  rough  lumps  of  beef  to  cook  picnic- 
fashion  over  their  log   fires.     Far  to 
our  right  is  the  grand  rugged  wall  of 
the  Rockies  ;  we  turn  off  to  the  left, 
canter  over  the  prairie,  and  suddenly 
mounting  a  slight  rise,  come  suddenly 
upon   our  friends'   settlement.      They 
have   been  established   here   just  four 
months.     Already  they  have  a  house, 
a  farm,  and  a  settlement  of  their  own. 
The  two  elder  of  the  party — one  of 
whom  is  married — had  for  some  years 
filled  responsible  positions  in  mercan  • 
tile  houses  in  London  ;    but  with  the 
usual    good    fortune  of  "  confidential 
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clerks,"  who  do  all  the  work  of  a  firm 
and  get  none  of  the  promotion,  no 
prospect  of  further  advance  could  be 
held  out  to  them.  Only  one  of  the 
four  have  had  any  experience;  of  out- 
door life,  yet  all  four  have  set  to  work 
without  any  assistance  whatever. 
They  have  built  themselves  a  house, 
dug  a  well,  fenced  in  a  homestead, 
prepared  land  enough  for  next  year's 
wheat-crop  to  fulfil  their  settlement 
conditions,  and  gathered  in  a  good 
crop  of  oats  and  potatoes  for  the 
winter,  to  say  nothing  of  the  hay  they 
have  stored  from  the  prairie.  I  found 
my  elder  friend  at  home,  coat  oil, 
sleeves  turned  up,  looking  a  practical 
farmer  every  inch  of  him,  and  very 
proud  of  an  oat-stack  which  he  had 
just  got  into  shape — though,  I  am. 
bound  to  add,  on  somewhat  unscien- 
tific principles.  He  was  beaming  with 
health  and  spirits — something  to  do 
every  hour  of  the  day,  he  said.  There 
was  a  lightness  and  a  brightness  in 
the  air  which  was  intoxicating  ;  and 
living  on  the  simplest  fare,  he  had 
said  good-bye  to  town  indigestion. 
He  had  brought  out  with  him  a 
good  load  of  books — a  rare  com- 
modity in  the  west — and  what  with 
books,  boots,  photographic  apparatus, 
guns,  and  fishing-rods — for  excellent 
trout-fishing  is  to  be  had  in  the  Bow 
— there  was  a  happy,  homely  look 
about  the  simple  small-roomed  house, 
and  a  man  plumping  down  upon  it 
vinawares  would  have  been  puzzled 
whether  to  pronounce  it  a  lodge  be- 
longing to  some  out-of-the-way  shoot- 
ing in  the  Highlands,  or  the  temporary 
abode  of  an  Oxford  reading- party. 
The  young  men  were  some  miles  away 
at  the  nearest  wood,  fetching  logs  to 
build  a  stable.  The  lady  of  the  party 
— and  it  is  on  the  lady  that  the  hard- 
est side  of  the  settler's  life  is  ever 
turned — was  battling  bravely  with  the 
week's  washing,  as  happy  and  hearty 
as  the  rest,  and  with  nothing  but  the 
mosquitoes  to  complain  of  for  herself 
or  children.  The  four  partners  had 
brought  out  just  500/-.  of  capital 
amongst  them.  With  health  and 
strength,  they  have  their  livelihood 


assured.  Year  by  year  they  will  be 
bringing  more  land  under  cultivation, 
thus  adding  to  its  value  as  well  as  to 
its  produce  ;  they  have  made  a  begin- 
ning with  stock.  They  have  compe- 
tence, and,  I  trust,  with  good  fortune, 
prosperity  before  them. 

Before  leaving,  I  paid  a  vist  to  their 
nearest  neighbour,  Mr.  John  Glen,  the 
original  settler  in  that  country.  Mr. 
Glen  has  some  sixty  acres  under  crop, 
and  some  sixty  more  broken  for  next 
year.  A  patch  of  oats  he  had  grown 
was  the  finest  crop  I  ever  saw ;  on  one 
root  I  counted  thirty-six  stalks,  on  one 
head  336  grains.  In  another  field,  he 
had  grown  oats  for  six  years  running, 
entirely  without  manure  ;  his  crop  was 
over  fifty  bushels  an  acre,  and  pro- 
bably about  34  Ibs.  to  the  bushel. 
Close  by  he  had  dug  a  pit  six  feet 
deep ;  it  showed  all  the  way  down  a 
fine  dark  sandy  loam,  of  the  same 
character  as  is  to  be  seen  in  varying 
depths  from  one  end  of  the  prairie  to 
the  other.  Mr.  Glen's  opinion  is  that 
the  land  is  as  good  as  this  in  quality 
as  far  east  as  the  Blackfoot  Crossing- — 
some  sixty  miles ;  as  far  south  as  the 
United  States  boundary,  and  as  far 
north  as  the  Deer  River — all  well- 
watered  country,  and  within  the 
shelter  of  the  llocky  Mountains. 

From  Calgary  upwards  the  railway 
follows  closely  the  course  of  the  Bow 
River.  As  we  wind  slowly  up  the 
valley,  we  have  the  bold  fantastic 
shapes  of  the  Rockies  full  in  view. 
We  pass  first  through  a  fine  ranching 
country,  well-watered,  well-sheltered, 
and  covered  with  good  natural  herb- 
age. As  the  valley  narrows,  the 
nutritious  grasses  give  way  to  a  car- 
peting of  thick  scrub  ;  the  forest 
thickens,  and  runs  high  up  the  moun- 
tain sides.  The  bold  summits  of  the 
Rockies  gradually  draw  near  ;  soon  we 
find  ourselves  winding  in  and  out 
under  a  range  of  precipices  as  sheer, 
and  peaks  as  fantastic  in  form,  as 
those  of  the  Dolomites.  We  sight 
the  Devil's  Head— a  western  Matter- 
horn  ;  we  pass  close  under  three 
massive  blocks  called  the  Three 
Sisters ;  one  of  them  scraggy,  one 
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stumpy,  one  massive ;  all  very  much 
the  worse  for  wear.  Further  on,  the 
splendid  yellow-white  block  of  the 
Castle  Mountain  towers  over  every- 
thing. It  is  too  dark  now  to  see 
the  colouring ;  but  as  the  brilliant 
moon  gets  up  we  can  see  peak  after 
peak  of  solid  grey  rock  rising  out  of 
a  deep  green  sea  of  forest. 

As  we  enter  the  mountainous  region, 
our  Canadian  fellow-travellers  are  anxi- 
ous to  impress  upon  us  Britishers  the 
stupendous  size  of  everything.  The 
first  question  a  Canadian  asks  you 
is  invariably,  "  What  do  you  think  of 
our  country  1 "  The  second,  "  Have 
the  people  in  the  old  country  any  idea 
how  big  it  is1?  "  So  now  our  Canadian 
friends  give  exaggerated  estimates  of 
the  height  of  the  mountains  we  see 
(not  one  of  them  quite  reaches  the 
height  of  10,000  feet),  and  ask  us, 
"How  far  off  do  you  suppose  that 
rock  to  be  ?  "  (pointing  to  a  rock  on  a 
hill  side,  possibly  three  miles  off). 
Answer  :  Twelve  miles.  Or,  "  Would 
you  believe  it  to  be  seven  miles  by  an 
air  line  to  that  next  turn  in  the 
valley?"  pointing  to  a  spot  at  which 
we  can  easily  distinguish  human 
figures.  I  can  only  reply,  "  That's 
not  at  all  surprising.  Everything 
looks  small  among  mountains.  Look 
at  the  telegraph  poles.  How  far 
apart  do  you  suppose  they  are  1  Just 
three-quarters  of  a  mile." 

Towards  midnight  we  reach  Laggan, 
the  last  station  on  the  line.  As 
neither  love  nor  money  can  tempt  any 
one  in  these  regions  to  act  the  part  of 
porter,  we  have  to  stumble  over  the 
dark  rails,  luggage  in  hand,  dodging 
engines  and  shunted  trucks,  to  a 
settlement  of  some  dozen  low  wooden 
houses,  with  a  wooden  side-walk  in 
front,  popped  down  beside  the  line  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  further  on.  We  lift 
a  latch  and  enter  "  The  Koyal  Hotel." 
In  front  is  a  low  room,  occupied  by 
two  half-grown  billiard  tables,  and  a 
crowd  of  smokers ;  behind,  a  coffee 
room  of  rough  boards,  parted  off  from 
the  kitchen  by  a  partition  of  calico 
suspended  from  a  string.  The  hotel 
itself  is  full  ;  so  we  are  all  led  off, 


escorted  by  a  lantern,  to  "  the 
Cottage,"  a  low  wooden  hut  on  the 
other  side  of  the  rails,  set  down  close 
to  the  prattling  river. 

The  architecture  of  "  the  Cottage  "  is 
simplicity  itself.  A  longish,  low,  flat- 
roofed  shieling  is  divided  longways  by 
a  narrow  passage ;  on  each  side  are 
a  series  of  cubicles  just  big  enough 
for  two  people,  provided  not  more 
than  one  of  them  is  out  of  bed  at  a 
time,  with  a  bed  big  enough,  at  a 
pinch,  to  hold1  both.  The  boards 
which  form  the  partitions  gape  widely 
at  the  joinings,  and  the  partitions 
themselves  fall  considerably  short  of 
the  roof.  Thus  a  free  circulation  of 
air — and  conversation — is  insured,  and 
as  our  neighbours  are  not  afflicted  with 
reticence,  and  as  those  next  to  us 
are  packed  three  in  one  bed,  we  know 
exactly  before  morning  what  each  of 
them  thinks  of  the  situation.  One  of 
them  is  the  editor  of  a  Winnipeg- 
Society  Journal ;  he  has  been  scanning 
the  whole  party,  and  drawing  exact 
portraitures  of  us  to  appear  duly  in 
the  next  number. 

The  centre  of  "  the  Cottage "  is 
occupied  by  a  room  which  serves  as 
vestibule,  with  a  stove  in  the  middle 
full  of  crackling  logs.  Here  the  wake- 
ful spirits  congregate,  smoke,  sing,  and 
tell  stories,  unheeding  their  unseen 
audience. 

In  the  morning  hard  frost  was  on 
the  ground.  I  was  up  early,  intent  on 
a  mountaineering  expedition.  Dr. 
Edmunds,  who  had  been  one  of  the 
British  Association  party,  had  urged 
me  to  explore  the  Laggan  glacier.  He 
himself  had  gone  a  good  way  up  it, 
and  had  been  obliged  to  camp  out  for 
the  night,  in  the  suspected  vicinity  of 
a  bear.  The  finest  peak  of  the  district 
is  the  virgin  Mount  Laggan  to  the 
south-east,  whose  summit  is  composed 
of  a  mass  of  secondary  glacier,  rising 
into  a  beautiful  curling  edge  of  pure 
snov/  ;  but  Mount  Laggan  was  clearly 
too  much  for  a  single  day's  work.  To 
the  west  of  Mount  Laggan,  however, 
between  it  and  the  Laggan  glacier, 
lay  a  bold  peak  which  seemed  not  out  of 
reach,  arid  likely  to  afford  a  fine  view 
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of  both.     The    way    lay   straight    up 
through  the    forest    to   the  foot   of   a 
bare  ridge,  up  which,  I  was  assured, 
the  top  could  be  reached  without  diffi- 
culty.     Two  hours,  I    judged,  would 
take  me  through  the  forest ;  but  I  had 
soon   to  learn  what   Rocky  Mountain 
forest  means.     To  the  traveller  march- 
ing without  appliances  it   is  all   but 
impenetrable.     Trees  of  every  age  and 
height  stand  close  together,  as  thick  as 
corn  in  a  field,  their  branches  inter- 
locked ;    the    ground     is    everywhere 
cumbered    with     fallen,    decayed,    or 
uprooted  trees,  piled  one  on  another 
in  every    angle    of    confusion.     Thick 
grasses  and  brushwood  fill  up  the  in- 
terstices from   below.      Whole  tracts 
have  been  devastated  by  fires  ;  but  the 
fires  have  only  added  to  the  confusion. 
They  have  done  nothing  in  the  way 
of   clearance ;    they  have   only  added 
hideousness  to  the  scene,  burning   no- 
thing right  through,  and  bringing  down 
thousands    of     blackened    trunks    to 
strew  the  ground.     All  is  charred  and 
dismal,    a    complete   "  study  in    char- 
coal." The  whole  would  form  the  most 
elaborate  course  for  an  obstacle-race  ; 
and    what    with    jumping    over    and 
creeping  under,  crashing  through  and 
dodging  round,  swinging  one's  self  on, 
or  forcing    one's   way  through,  it    is 
scarce  possible  for  a  pedestrian  to  ad- 
vance through  such  a  chaos  more  than 
a  mile,  or  even  half  a  mile,  in  an  hour. 
I  could  only  occasionally  sight  my 
peak,  though    it  rose  straight    above 
me,  and  had  to  steer  my  course  by  the 
sun.    When  I  was  all  but  beaten,  I  was 
buoyed   up  by  the    hope  of   reaching 
what  seemed  a  steep  open  slope,  lead- 
ing right  up  to  the  summit.      I>ut  this, 
alas  !  when  reached,  proved  to  be  the 
most  desperate  ground  of  all.  What  ap- 
peared to  be  coarse  grass  from  below 
turned    out    to    be  a   densely-knitted 
matting     of    scrubby    pine,     growing 
breast    high,   prickly    and    tenacious. 
Each  step  was  a  struggle,  and  a  strug- 
gle  in   which   I    was    destined  to   be 
vanquished. 

The  impenetrability  of  the  forests 
forms  the  one  great  obstacle  to  moun- 
taineering in  the  Rocky  Mountains. 


The  whole  of  their  lower  slopes  are 
covered,  for  several  thousands  of  feet 
up,  with  dense  primeval  forests  of  the 
kind  I  have  described.  To  force  one's 
way  through  a  few  hundred  yards  of 
such  ground  is  amusing  enough  ;  but 
it  soon  ceases  to  be  a  joke,  and  the 
best  part  of  a  day  may  be  lost  before 
the  actual  mountain  side  is  reached. 
Open  grazing  ground,  like  the  "alps" 
of  Switzerland,  or  the  moors  of  Scot- 
land, there  is  absolutely  none.  The 
dense  wood  extends  everywhere,  right 
up  to  the  steep  and  precipitous  rocky 
masses  which  form  the  summits  of  the 
range.  It  is  needless  to  say  there 
are  no  tracks  or  trails  up  the  moun- 
tain sides  ;  even  through  the  bottom 
of  the  main  valley,  through  which  a 
"  pass  "  was  supposed  to  exist,  travel- 
lers had  to  clear  for  themselves  a. 
passage  by  the  axe. 

Abandoning  my  peak  in  despair,  I 
forced  my  way  down  with  some  diffi- 
culty through  broken  ground  of  stone 
and  precipice  to  the  beautiful  Laggan 
lake,  which  lay  directly  under  me  to 
the  west.  Fed  immediately  from  the 
Laggan  glacier,  the  waters  of  the 
lake  have  the  lovely  pale  blue  tint  of 
Lake  Brienz.  It  is  some  three  and  a 
half  miles  in  length,  entirely  framed 
in  forest,  except  where  the  cliff  comes 
so  near  as  to  indulge  in  a  per- 
petual game  of  stone-rolling.  Soon 
reaching  the  head  of  the  lake  over  the 
debris,  I  found  about  a  mile  of  flat 
ground — the  only  clear  mile  in  the 
day's  walk — between  the  lake  and  the 
foot  of  the  moraine.  At  the  latter 
point  the  valley  contracts.  Here  the 
stream  from  the  glacier  finds  its  way 
for  some  distance  underground,  and 
several  pieces  of  extinct  moraine  run- 
ning at  different  angles,  one  composed 
of  stones  of  enormous  size,  mark  the 
height  and  direction  of  the  glacier  at 
various  times. 

A  steep  climb  up  the  moraine  now 
in  use — if  the  expression  be  allowable 
— leads  on  to  a  fine  swelling  mass  of 
ice,  almost  entirely  covered  with 
stones,  and  closely  compacted  together 
as  though  the  glacier  itself  had  been 
shrinking.  Scarce  any  crevasses  are 
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to  be   seen ;   not   even   water-courses 
mark    the    surface.       There    are    no 
"  moulins,"    none    of    the    signs  and 
sounds    of    life,  scarcely  any   of    the 
ice-cones,  which  so  prominently  mark 
the    Swiss  glacier.       An  hour   and  a 
half's  steady  climb    brings  me    fairly 
to  the  centre,  and  I  can  take  in  the 
whole  lie  of  the  glacier  at  a  glance.   It 
is  a  large  lake  of  ice,  not  much  varied 
on  the   surface,  which  divides  a  littla 
further  up    into   two   branches.     The 
main  branch,  that  on  my  right,  to  the 
west,  runs  gradually  up  to  the  base  of 
a  grand  amphitheatre  of  abrupt  cliffs. 
These  cliffs  are  crowned,  the  whole  way 
round,  with  deep  masses   of   neve,  or 
secondary  glacier,  which  fall  off  as  they 
reach  the  edge,  and  thus  feed  the  main 
glacier  below.       There  is    no  ice-fall, 
there    are    no    seracs ;    nor  does    the 
glacier    itself    at    any  point  force    its 
way    continuously   upwards,   so  as  to 
form  a  passage  to  a  col  above.     It  is 
a  huge  ice-pond,  fed  continuously  by 
the  ice-drippings   from  above.      As  I 
passed  my  eye  round  the  upper  cliffs,  I 
had  just  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
it    would   be    highly  dangerous  to  go 
close    under    them,     when    the    well- 
known  roar    of    an  avalanche  caught 
my  ear.     A  huge    mass  of  upper   ice 
had  broken  off,  and  was  tumbling  in 
a  magnificent   cascade   down  the  cliff. 
This  account  will  show  that  the  gla- 
cier itself  is   somewhat   devoid   of  in- 
terest ;  but  it  occupies  a   magnificent 
basin,  and  the  grand   series   of   rocky 
peaks  which  surround  it,  though  none 
are   of  first-class   height,  offer  an  end- 
less variety  of  excursions  to  the  ex- 
plorer.    Mount  Laggan  is  the  noblest 
peak    of    the    group,    but    it    is     not 
visible  from  the  glacier. 

On  the  following  day  we  were  to  be 
taken  to  the  end  of  the  track  on  a 
construction  train,  and  we  had  to  be 
up  betimes.  "VVe  travelled  up  to 
the  summit,  five  miles  beyond  Lag- 
gan, in  a  "  caboose,"  a  kind  of  guard's 
van,  with  a  raised  post  of  observation 
at  the  end.  Hero  there  is  a  station 
called  Stephen.  Close  to  the  very 
top  of  the  pass,  which  is  5,276  feet 
above  the  sea-level,  the  line  passes 


through    a    lake     of    exquisite    clear 
blue  water,  lined  on  every  side  with 
straight    towering    pines.       Here    the 
scenery  is    of    the    most    magnificent 
description.       Out  of    a  sea  of   green 
forest  rise  range  after  range  of  white 
jagged  rocks,  which   run   out  in  bold 
buttresses    to    the    valley,    and    draw 
themselves   coldly  and    proudly   back 
into  peaks    of   virgin    snow.      Above 
all,  straight  before   us,  towers  Mount 
Stephen,  monarch  of  the  group,  stand- 
ing 9800  feet  above  the  sea  ;  a  grand 
mass  of  white  and  yellow  rock,  picked 
out  Avith  snow,  and  supporting  a  thick 
layer  of  blue  glacier  ice   on   his  very 
top.       The  mountain  itself,  as  well  as 
the  station  at  the  summit,  derives  its 
name   from  the  well-known  President 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  Mr. 
Stephen,  whom  we  Scotchmen  are  proud 
to  call    our  countryman.       Head  and 
shoulders  above   his  fellows,  he  looks 
proudly  down  upon  the  East  and  the 
West  which  he  has  united,  and  which  no 
energy  short  of  his  could  have  brought 
together.     Most  men,  when  they  make 
the    great    union    of    their   lives,    are 
warned  that  man  may  not  put  asunder 
those  whom  God   has  joined  :  but  in 
this  union  of  provinces  thousands  of 
miles    apart,    separated    by    immense 
prairies,  by  a  vast  and  impracticable 
mountain  chain,  and  by  a  belt  of  250 
inhospitable  miles  in  which  there  is  no 
room  for  human  employment,  no  means 
of  raising  food  for  man  or  beast,  it 
may  be  truly  said  that  man  has  joined 
those  whom  God  has  put  asunder. 

Three  miles  below  the  summit  we 
reach  the  Saw-mills,  where  is  another 
lovely  wood- embosomed  lake.  We  are 
now  fairly  on  the  incline  towards  the 
Pacific,  and  about  to  take  the  plunge 
down  the  torrent  bed  of  the  Kicking 
Horse  river ;  for  such  is  the  romantic 
name  of  the  torrent  which  leads  down 
to  the  Columbia  river,  and  of  the  Pass 
through  which  we  are  now  going.  The 
river  owes  its  name,  the  tradition  says, 
to  the  propensities  of  a  certain  horse 
which  accompanied  the  pioneer- excur- 
sion of  The  Earl  and  the  Doctor — so 
runs  the  title  of  Lord  Milton's  book — 
some  twenty  years  ago.  The  said 
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animal  possessed  what  a  llocky  Moun- 
tain guide  lately  described  to  Lord 
Justice  Bowen  as  a  "  versatile  oft  hind 
leg;"  but  on  whom  the  versatility 
was  displayed  is  still  matter  of  dis- 
pute. The  navvies'  version  of  the 
legend,  however,  holds  fast  to  this  : 
that  the  horse  spared  the  Earl,  but 
kicked  to  death  the  Doctor. 

From  the  Saw -mills  to  the  Flats 
the  railway  runs  through  the  most 
difficult  portion  of  the  road  yet 
constructed.  Twice  crossing  the 
Kicking  Horse,  it  is  carried  at  some 
height  above  the  stream  along  alarm- 
ingly steep  slopes  composed  mainly  of 
mountain  talus.  At  several  points,  as 
tremendous  gashes  on  the  mountain 
slope  plainly  show,  the  line,  as  now 
engineered,  is  exposed  to  avalanches 
both  of  snow  and  stones — "  snow- 
slides'*'  and  "stone-slides,"  as  they  are 
prosaically  called — which  at  certain 
seasons  pour  down  from  the  precipi- 
tous face  of  Mount  Stephen — or,  to 
give  it  the  unromantic  name  by  which 
the  navvies  have  dubbed  it,  "  Tunnel 
Mountain."  Over  this  unstable  slope 
the  track  descends  by  a  formidable 
incline  of  no  less  than  237  feet  in  the 
mile,  or  4-?,  per  cent.,  which  constitutes 
the  main  difficulty  of  the  line  as  at 
present  worked.  As  it  is,  and  until 
the  heavy  engines  specially  constructed 
for  the  purpose,  with  eight  driving- 
wheels,  arrive  upon  the  scene,  it  ^is 
scarcely  safe.  The  heavy  grade  [of 
237  feet  per  mile  extends  for  a  distance 
of  four  miles ;  for  the  other  four  miles, 
which  make  up  the  eight  miles  from 
the  Saw-mills  to  the  Flats,  the  incline 
is  about  one  half  less  steep. 

The  descent  clown  this  portion  was 
to  be  the  excitement  of  the  day.  Eight 
or  ten  cars  loaded  with  rails  and 
"ties,"  i.e.,  sleepers,  can  just  manage 
to  make  the  descent  in  safety  with 
breaks  all  set  and  an  engine  at  either 
end.  On  several  occasions  trains  have 
refused  to  be  curbed,  and  have  broken 
clean  away.  Once  a  train,  with  270 
men  going  down  for  their  day's  work, 
broke  loose.  One  by  one,  all  the  men 
jumped  off.  Scarce  had  the  last  man 
'leapt,  when  the  train,  rushing  at  forty 


or  fifty  miles  an  hour  down  the  new- 
laid  track,  and  scorning  a  side  line 
up  the  hill  turned  open  to  intercept  the 
runaway,  "  jumped  "  the  rails  at  the 
curve  close  to  the  second  crossing  over 
the  river,  and  dashed  straight  on  into 
a  precipitous  face  of  rock.  "There 
was  just  enough  old  iron  left,"  said 
the  pointsman  who  saw  the  crash,  "  to 
fill  a  moderate  sized  wheelbarrow." 

Orders  had  arrived  that  no  ladies 
were  to  be  permitted  to  make  the 
descent ;  we  obtained,  however,  special 
leave,  on  undertaking  to  relieve  the 
company  of  liability,  rather  than  miss 
the  chance  of  getting  on  to  the  end 
of  the  track  that  day.  The  train 
could  only  be  held,  we  were  assured, 
so  long  as  it  travelled  at  four  or  five 
miles  an  hour ;  it  would  be  easy  to 
leap  off  at  that  pace,  and  we  made 
preparations  accordingly.  Fate,  how- 
ever, interposed  ;  the  train  which  was 
to  take  us  down  could  not  get  up  this 
morning,  as  frost  was  on  the  rails,  so 
we  had  the  pleasure  of  walking  down 
those  magnificent  eight  miles  without 
fear  of  any  accident  beyond  that  which 
a  week  or  two  before  had  nearly  be- 
fallen two  members  of  the  British 
Association  party.  Emerging  from, 
the  tunnel  under  Mount  Stephen,  Dr. 
Selwyn  noticed  a  few  small  stones 
dropping  down  from  above.  His  prac- 
tised eye  told  him  what  was  coming, 
and  he  had  just  time  to  jump  back 
himself,  and  urge  his  companion  on, 
when  down  came  a  huge  mass  of  rock, 
which  crashed  right  through  the  trestle 
bridge  on  which  he  had  been  standing, 
and  left  the  two  friends  with  the  track 
wholly  carried  away  between  them. 

Eight  miles  of  glorious  descent 
brought  us  to  the  Flats,  or  "  Tunnel 
City,"  as  the  navvies  called  it.  Below 
us  all  the  way  the  Kicking  Horse 
leapt  and  snorted  and  fretted,  his 
waters  just  tinged  with  blue  to  tell 
of  his  glacier  birth.  At  each  step 
fresh  peaks  of  rock  or  snow  kept 
opening  up  over  the  everlasting  base 
of  forest.  At  the  Flats  —  an  even 
"  haugh "  of  some  mile  in  length 
where  two  valleys  meet — a  fresh  con- 
struction train  was  to  take  us  on  to 
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the  end.  Here  had  been  the  scene 
of  the  last  encampment,  or  "  city," 
set  up  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
3000  or  4000  men  working  on  the 
line.  Only  three  or  four  smoke- 
hegrimed  tents  are  still  standing : 
some  of  these  are  in  the  act  of  being 
struck,  and  their  slender  furnishings 
—  soon,  to  be  the  occasion  of  a  tragic 
catastrophe — are  piled  up  beside  us  as 
we  squat  upon  our  open  car,  on  the 
top  of  a  load  of  rails.  But  there  are 
manifold  traces — none,  alas !  of  the 
lovely  sort — that  man  has  been  here 
encamped  :  the  oozy  ground  reeks 
with  garbage,  broken  plates  and 
meats  ;  above  all,  with  innumerable 
empty  cans — "  tins,"  as  we  should 
call  them — which  are  the  universal 
token  of  man's  presence  in  these 
western  regions. 

The  engine  whistles  —  or  rather 
"  booms  "  (why  should  not  our  rail- 
ways adopt  the  deep-toned  and  not 
unpleasant  American  whistle,  in  place 
of  that  ghastly  nerve-destroyer  which 
rends  the  British  ear  1) — and  we  are 
off.  In  a  few  minutes  we  are  like 
charcoal  burners,  covered  with  thick 
layers  of  wood-cinders  from  the  en- 
gine. We  go  rattling  and  wobbling 
over  fifteen  miles  of  new-laid  track, 
through  the  same  glorious  scenery  of 
mountain,  rock,  and  forest.  The  im- 
penetrable forest  comes  up  to  the 
very  line  :  there  is  no  passable  foot 
of  ground  but  the  line  itself,  and  the 
clearance  which  has  been  made  for 
forty  feet  on  each  side  of  it.  The 
line  ahead  of  us,  half  laid  and  im- 
ballasted,  looks  like  a  pair  of  wavy 
ribbons  laid  down  casually  on  the 
ground.  Here  and  there  comes  a 
swamp,  or  "  muskeg,"  as  it  is  termed, 
which  shakes  beneath  us ;  and  Gin- 
nerves  are  sorely  tried  as  we  rush 
over  the  bridge  which  crosses  the 
Otter-tail  Creek.  It  is  110  feet 
high, 'constructed  of  light  timbers  put 
together  on  the  Howe  truss  principle. 
There  is  no  parapet ;  our  truck  has 
no  gunwale ;  and  as  we  sit  on  our 
heap  of  rails  we  seem  to  be  shot  mys- 
teriously through  space.  "We  can  see 
the  torrent  boiling  far  below  ;  but  the 


slender  woodwork  which  supports  us 
is  invisible. 

As  we  go  on,  the  forest  seems  to 
get  denser  and  denser ;  but  there  is 
one  fine  feature  which  gives  variety  to 
its  surface.  Here  and  there  are  broad 
straight  gashes  in  it,  all  down  the  moun- 
tain face  ;  these  mark  the  spots  where 
"  stone-slides  "  or  "  snow-slides  "  have 
shot  down,  rasing  all  the  wood  before 
them  as  with  a  knife.  The  young 
wood  grows  up  fresh  and  green  ;  rand 
works  the  whole  mountain-side  into  a 
patch-work  quilt. 

At  length  we  arrive  safely  at  the 
"  New  City,"  a  city  of  tent  and 
waggon,  fitted  to  meet  all  the  pressing- 
needs  of  a  community  of  4000  workers. 
Tents  of  every  shape  and  form,  each 
with  a  stove-pipe  stuck  through  some- 
where ;  piles  of  stores  and  railway 
material ;  hundreds  of  mules  and  horses 
picketed  everywhere  in  the  shade ; 
every  one  on  the  look-out  for  the  supply 
of  food,  the  rails  and  "  ties  "  which  we 
are  bringing,  and  for  want  of  which  the 
whole  army  has  been  brought  to  a  stand- 
still. Some  of  the  grimiest  tents  have 
titles  in  large  letters  which  scarce  cor- 
respond to  their  outward  appearance. 
"  Grand  Central  Hotel,"  says  one ; 
another  proclaims  itself  "  First-class 
Restaurant;  Meals  at  all  hours;" 
"  Laundry "  is  on  a  third,  while  a 
fourth  announces  itself  in  letters  of 
paint  and  gold  as  a  "  Tonsorial  Palace." 

No  time  is  lost  in  bringing  up  the 
ties  and  rails  to  the  front ;  and  for  the 
next  two  hours  Ave  are  absorbed  in 
watching  the  interesting  process  of 
rail-laying.  The  cleverness,  the  zeal, 
and  the  rapidity  Avith  \vhich  the  \vork 
is  pushed  on,  are  quite  marvellous. 
A  sufficient  number  of  tics  had  been 
already  laid  on  the  track  for  a  good 
Avay  ahead.  The  work  noAV  Avas  to 
bring  up,  lay  doAvn,  and  fasten  the 
rails.  First  the  engine  shoATes  on  the 
trucks  Avith  the  neAvly-arriATed  rails  as 
far  as  they  can  go ;  they  are  then 
throAvn  doAvn  in  heaps  on  either  side. 
The  engine  retires ;  gangs  of  men, 
each  under  its  own  "boss,"  lift  up  the 
rails  one  by  one,  and  deposit  them  on 
a  trolly — a  small  truck  fitted  with 
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rollers  to  enable  the  rails  to  be  paid 
out  easily.     The  trolly  is  whipped  out 
by  a  horse  to  the  end  of  the  last  laid 
rail,  where  it  is  quickly  unloaded.    As 
soon  as  one  pair  of  rails  are  deposited 
in    their  proper    positions,    the    trolly 
is   pushed  on  over   these,    and   so   on 
till  the  whole  load  is  placed  in  situ. 
So   soon  as    the    trolly  is  empty,   up 
comes   another  with  a  full    load,  the 
empty  trolly  is  whisked  off  the  rails  to 
let  the  new  one  go  by,  and  starts  back 
for  a  fresh  load.  Meanwhile,  as  rapidly 
as  each  pair  of  rails  is  paid  out,  there 
are  gangs  behind  who  fasten  the  rails 
together     by    fish-plates,    gauge     the 
width,    and    drive    home    the     6-inch 
spikes  which  wed  the  rails  to  the  ties. 
No  "  chairs  "  are  used  in  America  :  the 
spikes   alone  are  deemed   sufficient  to 
secure  the   rails,  and  so  the  work  of 
rail-laying  can,  under  favourable  con- 
ditions, be  pushed  on  at  a  speed  almost 
incredible.    On  the  open  prairie,  where 
mule  trains  could  work  easily  on  each 
side,    no    less    than    six-and-a-quarter 
miles  were  on  one  occasion  laid  in  one 
day  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  ;  and  even 
this  "  record  "  was  surpassed    by  the 
Union  Pacific  line,    who  are    said,   in 
one  day,  to  have  laid  the  astounding 
length  of  10  miles  200  feet  of  new  road  ! 
There  is   great  rivalry  between  the 
different  gangs  of  men,  and  the  work 
is  so   closely  calculated   that  each   set 
can  just  manage  when  working  at  top 
speed  to  keep  up  with  the  set  ahead, 
and    to    prevent    being   overtaken  by 
those  behind  them.     When   once  the 
line  has  been  "  located,"  first  come  the 
men  who  make    the  road ;    then   the 
bridge-makers  ;  then  the  tie-layers,  who 
lay  the    sleepers    on    ahead,    by  help 
of    mule    trains;    then    the     "track- 
layers,"    i.e.     rail-layers,      and    rail- 
fasteners  ;  after  all,  the  finishers,  who 
straighten   and   supplement  the   ties, 
and  lay  the  ballast.     Each  gang  tries 
hard  to  overtake  the  one  in  front ;  all 
work  at  a  high  pressure  which  seems 
to  be  indigenous  in  every  department 
of  work  to  the  transatlantic  air.      It 
was  truly  marvellous  to  see  the  energy 
and    perfection   of    organisation    with 
which  these  motley  bands  were  work- 


ing— Americans,  English,    Canadians, 
Irish,    Germans,    Poles,    Swedes,    and 
Russians— every       nationality      save 
American  Indians,  who  cannot  work — - 
all  working  their  hardest,  and  at  word 
of  command,  to  convert  into  a  reality  the 
union  of  British  Columbia  with  Canada. 
A  grand  summer  evening  was  clos- 
ing in    the    day,  and    it  was  time  to 
consider    how    we    would    spend    the 
night.     The  "Grand  Central  Hotel" 
did  not  look  inviting ;  and  as  it  was 
rumoured  that,  in  spite  of  every  pro- 
hibition,  some  whisky  had  found   its 
way  into  the   camp,  it  was  probable 
that  it   would    be    extra  lively  there 
that     night.       Fortunately     Ave     had 
fallen  in    with   our  countryman,    Mr. 
Cuningham,   who   is    engaged    in    the 
survey    of    the    line — and    where    in 
Canada  does  one  not  find  a  Scotchman  ? 
and  who  had  most  kindly  shown  us  over 
all  the  works.     We   now  found  that 
he  had  made  excellent  arrangements  for 
our  comfort.   The  forward  gang  of  men 
are  accommodated  in  a  train  composed 
of  large   rough   vans,  fitted    up  with 
partitions  into  sleeping-bunks  and  eat- 
ing-places.    Each  carriage  is  a  sort  of 
human  pigeon-box,  and  the  whole  con- 
stitutes a  village  on  wheels.     A.s  the 
rails  are  laid,  the  village  is  pushed  on 
each  day,  and  so  the  men  are  kept  al- 
ways close  to  their  work.  One  of  these 
carriages  is  fitted  up  as  a  store,  with 
counter,  shelves,  and  stove,  and  a  nice 
little  compartment  with  two  sleeping 
berths  at  the  back.     Here  we  found 
excellent    accommodation ;    and   soon 
after,  clambering  down  a  precipitous 
ladder  to  the  ground,  made  our  way  to 
the  "  restaurant  "  car,  where  we  had  a 
good  supper  off  soup,  tea  and — the  one 
universal    food  of  Western   Canada — 
tough  beefsteak.     How  beef  could  be 
so  invariably  tough,  I  was  at  a  loss  to 
understand ;  till   it  was  explained  to 
me  that,  having  allowed  the   animal 
so  many  more  years  of  life  than  usual 
before  he  is  killed — for  here  oxen  work 
at   the    plough   as   long   as   they  can 
stand — they  make  up  for  it  by  arrang- 
ing that  once  killed,  the  smallest  pos- 
sible   number    of    hours    shall    elapse 
before  he  is  cooked. 
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Next  morning  we  found  that  a 
genuine  incident  of  camp  life  had  oc- 
curred during  the  night.  The  pre- 
vious day,  as  I  have  mentioned, 
the  "  flitting  "  of  some  tents  at  "  the 
Flats  "  had  taken  place,  and  our  train 
had  taken  down  the  furniture — con- 
sisting of  a  few  chairs — of  no  less  a 
person  than  the  proprietor  of  the 
"Tonsorial  Palace"  himself.  This 
gentleman  was  coloured  ;  and  his 
daughters,  who  had  accompanied  us  on 
our  truck,  were  the  artistes  of  the 
"  Laundry."  In  unloading  the  chairs 
at  the  new  city,  the  leg  of  one  of  them 
had  got  broken  ;  and  the  coloured 
gentleman,  known  to  be  a  man  of 
violent  temper,  swore  he  would  "  knife" 
the  "boss"  who  was  responsible  for 
the  unloading.  This  boss  was  a  splen- 
didly made  Irishman,  and  we  had  ad- 
mired his  style  of  working.  The 
whisky,  sure  enough,  had  arrived ;  the 
"  Tonsor  regius "  took  his  fill,  and, 
mad  with  drink,  encountered  the  Irish 
boss  after  dark.  He  went  straight  for 
him  with  a  razor,  and  swore  he  would 
do  for  him.  The  Irishman  whipped 
out  a  revolver  and  ordered  him  oif. 
But  the  Tousor  was  bent  on  revenge ; 
his  razor  was  known  to  have  been 
similarly  employed  before ;  and  in  a 
moment  three  or  four  bullets  were  in 
his  body. 

In  the  morning,  as  the  news  spread, 
a  cheerful  sense  of  excitement  spread 
through  the  "  city."  No  one  was  sorry 
for  the  poor  barber :  no  one  blamed 
the  Irishman.  Apart  from  the  rights 
of  the  quarrel,  there  was  a  general 
sense  of  satisfaction  that  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  new  settlement  had  been 
ushered  in  by  an  act  of  vigour  and 
importance.  "It's  quite  a  city  now," 
said  one  man  to  me  ;  "  they've  had  a 
man  shot."  "  They've  been  at  their 
shooting  already,"  said  another.  They 
were  evidently  proud  of  the  event  ; 
their  city  had  established  its  reputa- 
tion, and  acquired  notoriety. 

Soon  after  I  met  the  doctor.  "  How's 
the  barber  ?  "  I  asked.  "  Pretty  low," 
was  his  reply ;  and  with  that  he 
showed  me  two  bullets,  of  which  one 
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had  gone  through  the  body  and  been 
flattened  on  the  far  side,  while  the 
other  had  struck  the  breast  sideways, 
and  taken  a  circuitous  course  round  the 
ribs,  under  the  arm,  and  gone  out  at 
the  back.  The  poor  fellow  died,  un- 
pitied,  that  evening. 

So  far  were  we  enabled  to  go  this 
year  by  the  kindness  of  the  directors 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific.  The  railway 
was  just  reaching  the  Beaver-foot  Sum- 
mit ;  some  fifteen.or  twenty  miles  nTore 
will  take  it  to  the  Columbia  river.  To 
make  the  line  complete  from  sea  to 
sea,  there  are  still  three  considerable 
gaps ;  between  the  Beaver-foot  Sum- 
mit and  Kamloops  there  are  two  severe 
ranges  to  cut  through  ;  the  section 
from  Kamloops  to  the  Pacific  at  Port 
Moody  is  nearly  finished.  There  re- 
mains the  difficult  portion  to  the  north 
of  Lake  Superior,  which  is  progressing 
apace,  and  whose  completion  will  ren- 
der the  line  independent  of  the  winter- 
frozen  lakes.  But  all  of  these  diffi- 
culties, it  is  confidently  expected,  will 
be  surmounted  within  a  year ;  and 
upon  the  22nd  August,  1885— so  Mr. 
Van  Home,  the  intrepid  managing 
director,  assures  me — a  train  will  start 
from.  Montreal  at  twelve  o'clock  noon 
to  carry  the  directors  and  a  distin- 
guished party  all  the  way  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific — a  distance  of 
2,(JOO  miles — all  over  their  own  line, 
and  all  over  Canadian  soil.  It  will  be 
a  marvellous  trip,  no  doubt ;  but  when 
all  is  made  easy  for  the  traveller,  when 
the  comfortable  Pullman  drags  its 
sleeping  and  wearied  occupants  through 
the  Kicking  Horse  Pass,  I  doubt 
whether  they  will  experience  the  samo 
fresh  sense  of  pleasure,  the  same  awe 
at  the  apparently  insurmountable  ob- 
stacles which  Nature  has  placed  in  the 
way  of  man's  progress,  the  same  ad- 
miration of  the  human  ingenuity  and 
power  which  have  overcome  them, 
which  were  enjoyed  by  those  who, 
like  ourselves,  had  the  opportunity 
of  seeing  the  work  while  still  under 
construction,  and  when  its  difficulties 
were  but  half  surmounted. 
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THE  death  of  Henry  Fawcett  has  been 
felt  as  a  national  misfortune.  To 
some  of  us  it  has  also  been  an  irre- 
parable private  loss.  My  own  friend- 
ship with  him  dates  back  to  old  college 
days,  when  he  had  not  suffered  his 
great  misfortune  or  turned  it,  by  his 
splendid  courage,  into  something  almost 
like  an  advantage.  I  do  not  know 
that  this  length  of  friendship  really 
gives  me  any  power  of  speaking  to 
more  purpose  than  others.  Fawcett's 
character  was  one  of  admirable  sim- 
plicity and  completeness.  The  sphere 
within  which  his  intellect  worked 
most  -effectively  was,  of  course,  strictly 
limited ;  he  could  not  be  called  versa- 
tile or  widely  cultivated  ;  but  the 
limitations  of  his  faculties  only  in- 
creased their  energy  and  concentrated 
his  activities.  It  followed  that  his 
great  qualities  could  be  recognised  at 
a  glance ;  no  subtle  psychology  is  re- 
quired to  analyse  and  explain  his  pecu- 
liarities :  morally  and  intellectually 
he  was  one  of  the  simplest,  as  also  of 
the  most  vigorous  of  men.  And,  there- 
fore, the  various  accounts  that  have 
appeared  have  a  striking  uniformity. 
No  portrait  painter  could  fail  to 
draw  correctly  the  main  outlines  of 
that  masculine  figure.  Fawcett,  as  a 
public  man,  belongs  almost  as  much  to 
outside  observers  as  to  his  intimate 
friends.  The  friends  may  be  able  to 
add  characteristic  details  ;  but  they  can 
say  nothing  that  will  materially  modify 
the  universal  opinion.  At  most  their 
utterance  must  come  to  this :  that 
Fawcett  was  in  private  what  he  was 
in  public ;  the  most  genuine,  unaffected, 
and  downright  of  men,  in  whose  loyalty 
and  sincerity  we  could  trust  as  we 
trusted  the  solid  earth.  I  feel  that 
I  can  add  substantially  nothing  to  the 
general  impression,  but  I  will  venture 
to  emphasise  one  or  two  points. 

In  the  various  philosophisings  about 


democracy  to  which  we  have  been  lately 
treated,  we  have  been  told  again  and 
again  that  Demos  loves  a  flatterer ; 
that  he  prefers  appeals  to  his  baser 
propensities  ;  and  that  the  future  of 
the  world  belongs  to  the  orator  and 
the  demagogue  who  can  pander  most 
skilfully  to  the  passions  of  the  mob. 
Certain  recent  facts  may  suggest  that 
this  doctrine  requires  at  least  a  quali- 
fication. The  people  of  the  United 
States  have  shown  just  now  that 
they  prefer  to  the  ranting  stump- 
orator  the  man  who  is  distinguished 
solely  by  doing  his  duty  and  fighting 
rogues  like  an  honest  citizen.  No 
king  or  hero  in  modern  times  has  been 
the  object  of  more  enthusiastic  love 
than  Lincoln,  who,  as  Mr.  Lowell 
has  just  told  us,  won  his  way  by 
"  honesty,  wisdom,  sincerity,  faith  in 
God  and  man,  and  the  nobly  humane 
simplicity  of  his  character."  Heally 
to  touch  the  heart  of  a  nation,  to  gain 
permanent  authority  over  their  pas- 
sions, nothing,  it  would  seem,  answers 
better  in  the  long  run  than  manly 
independence,  disinterestedness,  and  a 
single  eye  to  their  permanent  welfare. 
It  would  perhaps  be  more  profitable 
if  our  teachers  enforced  this  fact  upon 
us  instead  of  hopelessly  denouncing 
the  inevitable.  Democracy  must 
come,  and  the  only  question  is  whether 
it  is  to  find  rulers  who  will  be  its 
flatterers  or  its  guides,  Fawcett's 
whole  career  may  point  the  moral 
which  we  should  desire  to  impress.  His 
hatred  of  all  affectation  and  humbug, 
his  genuine  homespun  shrewdness,  his 
love  of  tangible  practical  issues,  some- 
times led  people,  at  least  at  the  outset 
of  his  career,  to  fancy  that  he  might 
lean  too  much  to  the  side  of  tem- 
porary expediency.  He  expressed 
himself  naturally  in  terms  of  plain 
common-sense.  He  was  convinced,  as 
fully  as  Franklin  or  Bentham.  that 
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honesty  was  the  best  policy.  But 
then,  as  we  came  to  see,  he  interpreted 
that  homely  but  rather  ambiguous 
maxim  in  the  loftier  sense.  He  did 
not  infer  the  right  from  the  convenient, 
but  was  penetrated  to  the  core  with 
the  conviction  that  justice  was  also 
certain  to  be  expedient.  It  was  a 
vulgar  error,  he  was  fond  of  insisting, 
to  imagine  that  a  popular  constituency 
was  most  accessible  to  the  more  vulgar 
motives.  It  would  not  answer,  he 
would  say,  to  natter  your  hearers  by 
finding  excuses  for  shifting  burdens 
rightfully  belonging  to  the  English 
upon  the  shoulders  of  the  people  of 
India.  Even  the  common  householder 
would  prefer  an  appeal  to  his  sense  of 
justice  and  generosity.  It  is  possible 
that  some  moralists  would  find  fault 
with  even  this  reference  to  utilitarian 
ends.  They  would  not  be  content 
with  Fawcett's  belief  in  the  necessary 
connection  between  the  right  and  the 
finally  popular  side,  and  would  pro- 
pose to  discard  all  reference  whatever 
to  any  considerations  of  practical  suc- 
cess. I  need  not  ask  whether  Fawcett 
would  have  followed  them  in  such 
speculations,  in  which  indeed  he  took 
little  interest.  But  I  am  certain 
that,  so  far  as  his  practice  was  con- 
cerned, his  adherence  to  what  he  held 
to  be  justice  and  mercy,  was  as  un- 
qualified as  if  he  had  held  the  most 
highflown  of  metaphysical  theories.  If 
his  morality  was  the  fruit  of  experi- 
ence, if  it  sprung  out  of  rather  prosaic 
considerations,  his  determination  to 
stand  by  the  right  was  unflinching  and 
unfaltering. 

Fawcett,  when  I  first  knew  him, 
showed  this  temper  less  prominently 
though  not,  I  think,  less  really  than 
afterwards.  He  first  took  hold  of 
things  by  their  plain  practical  side. 
This  or  that  measure  would  injure  the 
independence  or  the  comfort  of  the 
poor.  Then  it  must  be  bad.  An  in- 
creased tax,  as  he  once  remarked  to  me 
on  some  proposal  to  satisfy  the  supposed 
requirements  of  national  honour,  meant 
that  every  old  woman  in  England 
would  have  a  lump  of  sugar  the  less 


in  her  tea.  That  was  the  definite  fact 
on  which  he  based  his  policy ;  and 
surely  it  is  not  one  to  be  overlooked 
by  a  true  statesman.  It  savours,  as 
I  have  said,  of  the  Franklin  type  of 
morality,  and,  I  may  be  allowed  to 
add,  is  none  the  worse  for  that. 
But  his  shrewdness  developed  into 
something  better  than  the  quality 
valued  by  political  wirepullers  or 
speculators  in  foreign  securities,  be- 
cause underneath  the  shrewdness  ~uy 
a  large  masculine'  and  genial  nature. 
He  hated  all  oppression  as  a  lover  of 
fair  play,  and  as  one  who  had  won 
his  own  successes  in  an  open  field 
without  a  single  adventitious  aid,  and 
in  spite  of  a  terrible  disqualification. 
He  loved  the  university  in  which  he 
had  been  brought  up  for  this  as  much 
as  anything,  that  its  prizes  were  uni- 
formly given  to  the  best  man  without 
a  shadow  of  favouritism.  Fairness  of 
this  kind  is  a  fine  quality,  and  is 
common  to  many  virile  athletes  of 
Fawcett's  stamp.  But  with  him  it 
became  something  nobler  because  it 
never  led  to  want  of  sympathy  with 
those  who  had  the  worst  of  the 
struggle.  Disciples  of  Mill  are  some- 
times criticised  as  though  their  highest 
aim  would  be  secured  when  all  social 
activity  was  reduced  to  a  scramble 
in  which  the  strongest  win  and  the 
weakest  go  to  the  wall.  Nothing 
could  be  less  like  the  spirit  in  which 
Fawcett,  and,  I  may  add,  Mill  himself, 
preached  his  doctrine.  It  is  true  that 
they  had  less  faith  than  their  critics 
in  coercing  people  for  their  own  good  ; 
that  they  valued  self-reliance  as  the 
highest  of  qualities,  and  looked  with 
suspicion  upon  any  remedy  calculated 
to  lessen  it ;  and  it  may  be  that  they  put 
more  faith  than  was  justifiable  in  the 
regenerative  power  of  a  simple  removal 
of  obsolete  shackles.  But  the  error — 
if  an  error — was  not  an  ungenerous 
one.  The  very  root  of  all  Fawcett's 
political  activity  was  his  sympathy 
with  the  oppressed  labourer,  and  his 
eager  desire  to  open  the  way  for 
all  conceivable  efforts  to  raise  his 
position,  morally,  intellectually,  and 
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socially.  Fawcett 's  pet  theories,  doc- 
trinaire crochets  as  some  people  call 
them,  his  belief  in  the  representation 
of  minorities  and  the  concession  of 
political  rights  to  women,  were  eqiially 
the  outcome  of  a  thoroughly  generous 
nature  ;  of  a  nature  to  which  it  was 
intensely  repugnant  that  any  class 
should,  be  excluded  by  force  or  pre- 
judice from  exercising  a  direct  influence 
upon  its  rulers. 

The  same  qualities  made  Fawcett 
the  best  of  friends.  As  a  young  man 
lie  was  ambitious ;  the  athlete  longed 
to  put  forth  his  strength,  and  heartily 
enjoyed  the  natural  applause.  In  a 
meaner  nature  such  ambition  implies 
a  readiness  to  drop  any  ties  which  are 
not  directly  subservient  to  the  main 
end.  A  strong  man  is  a  man  who 
makes  himself  felt,  and  sometimes  in 
shouldering  aside  the  crowd  he  is  apt 
to  tread  heavily  on  his  neighbour's 
toes.  If  I  ever  thought  Fawcett  cap- 
able of  such  conduct,  and  I  am  not 
certain  that  I  was  as  confident  as  I 
ought  to  have  been,  I  do  penance  for 
it  in  my  heart.  It  was  at  any  rate 
not  long  before  I  learnt  to  recognise 
him  as  one  of  the  most  faithful,  even, 
in  a  sense,  one  of  the  most  delicate, 
of  friends.  I  found  out  very  early 
that  if  one  of  our  friends  was  ill  or 
out  of  spirits,  the  man  who  was  most 
certain  to  be  found  sitting  in  his  rooms, 
and  cheering  him  by  the  heartiest  and 
least  morbid  of  talk,  was  this  massive 
rough  comforter  whom  I  had  thought 
capable  of  exclusive  absorption  in  his 
own  pursuits.  More  than  one  of  our 
common  friends  fell  into  ill-health,  or 
sxiff ered  from  grievous  forms  of  mental 
depression,  in  later  years.  Whenever 
he  knew  of  such  a  case,  Fawcett  was 
unwearying  in  his  kindness,  and  would 
find  time  to  do  what  he  could  to  soothe 
and  animate  the  sufferer.  It  would 
happen  now  and  then  that  in  the 
bestowal  of  our  small  pieces  of  college 
preferment,  some  one  was  unable  to 
put  forward  his  claims  properly,  and 
was  in  danger  of  a  probably  quite 
unintentional  injustice.  No  one  in 
such  case  was  so  eager  as  Fawcett  to 


see  that  the  right  thing  was  done. 
When  I  went  to  see  him,  in  later 
years,  I  was  certain  to  hear  the  latest 
news  of  old  acquaintances  who  had 
drifted  into  different  paths  of  life,  but 
with  whom  Fawcett  still  maintained 
cordial  relations.  His  utter  absence 
of  anything  approaching  to  shyness 
made  him  at  all  times  the  easiest  of 
men  with  whom,  to  establish  a  friendly 
understanding.  An  hour's  chat  went 
further  with  him  than  months  of  inter- 
course with  many  whom  I  have  known. 
And  in  spite  of  occasional  roughness  of 
manner,  there  was  such  utter  absence 
of  anything  approaching  to  malice  or 
jealousy  in  his  strongest  utterances, 
that  I  fancy  he  never  made  an  enemy. 
That  his  opponents  should  respect  him 
was  natural  •  in  most  cases,  I  believe, 
they  added  cordial  good  will  to  bare 
respect.  I  cannot  speak  fully  of  his 
kindness  to  me  personally.  This  only 
I  can  say,  that,  in  the  course  of  a 
thirty  years'  friendship,  which  for 
many  years  meant  daily  intercourse 
and  animated  discussion  of  all  manner 
of  topics,  I  never  had  a  harsh  word 
from  him ;  and  up  to  the  very  last, 
when  for  years  our  intercourse  had 
been  of  necessity  limited  to  occasional 
interviews,  I  not  only  found  him  as 
cordial  as  ever,  perhaps  increasingly 
cordial  at  every  successive  meeting, 
but  I  knew  that  I  could  absolutely 
depend  upon  his  more  than  readiness, 
his  eagerness,  to  do  me  services,  and 
that  he  would  even  think  of  ways  in 
which  he  could  be  serviceable  before 
they  had  occurred  to  me.  And  I  was 
only  one  of  many.  His  circle  went  on 
widening  to  the  last ;  and  the  melan- 
choly gaps  made  by  death  and  enforced 
separation  were  always  being  filled  by 
new  acquaintances.  He  specially  en- 
joyed the  society  of  younger  men, 
and  had  he  lived  to  the  extremest  old 
age  could  never  have  been  solitary. 

And  thus,  as  time  went  on,  I  saw 
with  growing  clearness  that  Fawcett's 
was  one  of  the  nobler  natures  which 
are  raised  and  mellowed  by  experi- 
ence of  life.  It  could  hardly  be  other- 
wise with  a  man  who  gathered  friends 
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wherever  he  went.  Turn  him  naked 
in  the  streets  of  a  foreign  town,  it  was 
said  of  some  commercial  magnate,  and 
he  will  be  a  millionaire  in  ten  years. 
It  was  equally  trae  of  Fawcett,  that 
if  he  had  been  turned  loose  in  a  crowd 
of  strangers  who  had  never  heard  his 
name,  he  would  have  been  in  a  short 
space  the  centre  of  a  whole  network  of 
warm  friendships.  If  in  politics  his 
real  sympathy  with  the  poor  and  op- 
pressed became  gradually  more  domin- 
ant as  he  grew  more  sympathetic  as 
well  as  more  independent,  that  was 
the  natural  outcome  of  a  nature  which 
was  constantly  accumulating  a  sbock 
of  what  Johnson  called  "  reciprocal 
benevolence."  He  was  as  shrewd  and 
hardheaded  a  man  of  business  as  could 
be  found,  but  it  was  to  the  sturdy 
cultivation  of  kindly  feeling  that  he 
chieriy  owed,  not  ouly  the  sympathy 


of  numbers  who  only  knew  him  at  a 
distance,  but  a  cheerfulness  and  un- 
broken felicity  such  as  falls  to  the  lot 
of  few.  Of  his  domestic  happiness  I 
do  not  venture  to  speak.  It  is  need- 
less to  say  that  so  good  a  friend  must 
have  had  the  happiest  of  hearths,  and 
that  home  influences  must  have  been  the 
most  potent  in  developing  his  genial 
nature.  To  lose  him  is  for  me  to  lose 
the  figure  round  which  gathered  many 
of  my  happiest  associations,  and  who 
always  seemed  a  living  embodiment  of 
the  buoyant  spirit  and  unhesitating 
trustfulness  of  early  youth.  But,  of 
this  I  am  but  too  certain,  that  my 
affection  has  not  prompted  me  to  say 
a  single  word  of  the  truth  of  which  I 
am  not  thoroughly  convinced,  nor  en- 
abled me  to  speak  the  full  truth  as  I 
should  wish  it  to  be  spoken. 

LESLIE  STEPHEN. 
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BORROUGHDALE  OF  BORROUGHDALE. 

"  For  every  man  hath  a  talent  if  he  do  but  find  it." — JOHN  LOCKE. 


PART  IT. 
CHAPTER  III. 

THE  very  slight  amount  of  esteem  ex- 
pressed   for    his    new    studies    by    his 
friends  and    relations   gave    but  little 
concern  to  Lord  Borroiighdale.      More 
accurately  it  may  be  said  to  have  con- 
cerned  him  not  at  all.     He   was  not 
used,  as  we  have   seen,  to  admiration 
in  that  quarter.     Despite  those  attri- 
butes of  his  which  might,  under  ordi- 
nary   circumstances,    have    been    sup- 
posed to  give  rise  to  some  such  feeling, 
a   sort   of    good-humoured    indulgence, 
deepening  at  times  into  something  like 
pitying  contempt,  was  their  most  fami- 
liar attitude  towards  him,  and  of  this 
he  himself  was   perfectly  well  aware. 
Dull  as  he  was,  his  dulness,  as  we  have 
also  seen,  was  not  that  truly  enviable 
variety  which  enwraps  its  possessor  in 
a    triple-lined    coat    of    mail,   through 
which    no   dart,    however    potent,   can 
ever   penetrate.     On   the  contrary,   it 
had  always  been  pricked  through  and 
through  with  a  certain  irritated  con- 
scioxisness  of  itself ;    he  hated  it ;    he 
chafed  against   it ;    he   longed  to    get 
away  from  it,  to  find  himself   in  the 
freer  air,  amid  the  larger  surroundings 
of  those  to  whose  intelligence  what  to 
him    was  opaque  appeared    clear    and 
apprehensible.      When    therefore,   for 
the  first  time  in  his  life,  he  perceived 
a  direction  in  which  his  faculties,  in- 
stead of  standing  still  in  torpid  inepti- 
tude, seemed  to  leap,  flow,  and   move 
of  their  own  accord,  it  was   not   very 
likely  that  any  pressure  from  without 
would  hinder  him  from  following  the 
invitation. 

One  thing,  and  one  alone,  filled  him 
as  the  days  went  on  with  disquietude, 
and  that  was  the  footing  upon  which 
he  stood  with  regard  to  Katherine 


Holland.  It  seemed  to  him  that  he 
made  no  way  at  all.  He  was  not,  it 
is  true,  repulsed,  but  then  neither  was 
he  encouraged.  He  could  not  even 
flatter  himself  that  he  had  made  clear 
liis  sentiments  to  her  at  all.  When  he 
called — and  he  called  I  may  say  ex- 
tremely often — she  was  always  friendly, 
always  ready  to  discuss  his  latest  zoo- 
logical perplexity,  to  eke  out,  so  far 
as  her  capacity  enabled  her,  his,  at 
present,  very  limited  amount  of  know- 
ledge in  that  direction  ;  but  whenever 
the  conversation  threatened  to  take  a 
more  personal  and  therefore  interest- 
ing turn,  it  seemed  to  him  that  she 
always  contrived  quietly  but  deter- 
minedly to  lead  it  away  to  safer  and 
less  exciting  topics,  a  manoeuvre  which, 
helpless  as  ever  in  conversational  mat- 
ters, he  found  himself  powerless  to 
avert,  though  it  inwardly  filled  him 
with  rage  and  wild  gnashings  of  teeth 
at  his  own  stupidity. 

If  he  was  helpless,  however,  he  was 
also  very  tenacious,  a  family  trait 
which  here  as  elsewhere  stood  him  in 
good  stead.  He  swore  to  himself  that 
he  was  not  going  to  be  balked ;  that 
come  what  would  she  must,  would, 
should  hear  him  yet ;  and  with  this 
resolve  clear  before  his  mind  he  was 
able,  with  more  semblance  of  equa- 
nimity, to  await  the  slow  but  all- 
decisive  course  of  events. 

That  he  was  honestly,  intensely, 
irrecoverably  in  love  with  Katherine 
Holland  as  man  need  be,  he  had  not 
a  shadow  of  doubt.  It  is  true  that  he 
had  had  no  previous  experience  of  the 
sensation,  but  then  neither,  on  the 
other  hand,  had  he  ever  had  any  expe- 
rience of  a  glow  which  had  lost  its  first 
intensity.  He  loved  her  for  herself ; 
for  her  grave,  slightly,  perhaps,  austere 
beauty,  for  her  brightness  and  clear- 
eyed  intelligence,  for  the  unfailing 
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gentleness  with  which  she  met  the, 
often,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  unreason- 
able calls  upon  her  time  and  patience  ; 
finally  and  chiefly  he  loved  her  for 
that  best  of  all  reasons — because  he 
loved  her,  because  everything  about 
her  filled  him  with  a  joy,  a  rapture,  a 
sense  of  exhilaration,  of  which  his  pre- 
vious intercourse  with  his  fellow  beings 
had  given  him  no  faintest  inkling. 

One  not  a  little  amusing  trans- 
formation resulted  from  all  this.  Bor- 
roughdale, to  whom  the  portals  of 
what  is  called  the  great  world  stood 
as  naturally  open  as  his  own  hall  door, 
and  who  had  hitherto  shown  such  re- 
markably slight  anxiety  to  get  inside 
them,  now,  on  the  contrary,  exhibited 
a  willingness  to  present  himself  at 
reunions  to  which  that  great  world 
in  its  ignorance  and  impertinence 
would  in  all  probability  have  turned 
up  its  distinguished  nose. 

Mrs.  Holland  dearly  loved  such 
mild  dissipations  as  came  within  her 
sphere,  and,  more  to  please  her  than 
for  any  great  joy  which  they  afforded 
her  personally,  Miss  Holland  allowed 
herself  to  be  conducted  to  them,  and, 
for  the  sake  of  seeing,  and  occasionally, 
when  he  summoned  courage,  of  talking 
to  her,  Borroughdale  too  began  to 
frequent  them.  The  difficulty  of  pro- 
curing invitations  was  not,  as  will  be 
imagined,  insurmountable!  The  society 
which  the  Hollands  moved  in  was 
largely  made  up  of  the  professional 
element — the  medical,  as  incorporating 
a  greater  infusion  of  science  tban  any 
other,  perhaps  preponderating.  Science, 
however,  pure  and  simple,  was  also  to 
be  found,  those  occasions  on  which  the 
greater  scientific  bodies  throw  wide 
their  doors  to  the  wives,  sisters,  cousins, 
and  remotest  connections  of  their  mem- 
bers constituting  perhaps  the  highest, 
or  at  any  rate  the  most  striking, 
points  in  Mrs.  Holland's  social  hori- 
zon. All,  or  a  considerable  por- 
tion, of  these  entertainments,  Lord 
Borroughdale  now  took  to  attend- 
ing. His  mantelpiece,  long  de.stitiite 
of  those  natural  adornments  of  a 
young  man  about  town,  began  about 


this  time  to  bristle  with  shining  an- 
nouncements that  the  conversazione 
of  the  Microscopical  Society  would 
take  place  upon  such  a  day,  or  that 
Professor  and  Madame  Van  Ovibos 
would  hope  for  the  pleasure  of  the 
Marquis  of  Borroughdale's  society  at 
their  soiree  upon  the  22nd.  Calling 
from  time  to  time  upon  his  son,  Mr. 
Vansittart  would  turn  over  a  dozen, 
perhaps,  or  more,  similar  intimations, 
lifting  them  one  by  one  between  Jiis 
finger  and  thumb',  and  dropping  them 
again  upon  the  mantelpiece,  with  •  a 
slight  elevation  of  his  brows  and  a 
perceptible  start  of  astonishment  as 
each  fresh,  and  to  his  mind,  more  ut- 
terly incongruous  announcement  met 
his  gaze. 

Borroughdale  himself  was  quite  un- 
conscious, however,  of  any  incongruity. 
The  society  suited  him  quite  well 
enough — quite  as  well,  at  any  rate, 
as  any  society  was  likely  to  suit  him. 
That  sense  of  being  at  odds  with  his 
world  which  had  hitherto  been  such 
a  familiar  experience,  did  not  obtrude 
itself  here,  at  any  rate  not  nearly  as 
much.  If  he  were  something  of 
a  fish  out  of  water  still,  it  was,  at 
least,  in  a  different  and  a  much  more 
endurable  way.  To  Mrs.  Holland  or 
Madame  Van  Ovibos  he  was  not  an 
anomaly  at  all,  but  simply  an  amiable 
young  nobleman,  whose  presence  in 
their  drawing-rooms  diffused  over  their 
souls  a  mild  sense  of  beatitude,  and 
whose  appearance,  way  of  life,  and 
deportment  it  did  not  even  enter 
into  their  heads  to  criticise.  He 
might  have  been  on  his  way  to  Marl- 
borough  House,  or  returning  home 
from  the  House  of  Lords — that  natu- 
ral abiding -place  of  the  young 
hereditary  legislator  —  for  anything 
either  of  them  could  tell  to  the  con- 
trary. Now  I  hope  no  one  will  too 
hastily  accredit  Borroughdale  with 
any  ignoble  love  of  being  first  in  his 
company,  if  I  say  that  in  this  sort  of 
unhesitating  acceptance  there  was  no 
little  balm  and  solace  for  him.  He 
was  so  tired,  you  see,  poor  fellow,  of 
being  criticised,  of  knowing  that  every 
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one  in  and  out  of  his  own  circle  of 
acquaintance  had  an  eye  for  Ids 
vagaries,  and  was  mentally  conning 
over  those  points  in  which  lie  differed 
from  the  received  type,  always  of 
coarse  exclusively  to  his  disadvantage. 
Amongst  the  younger  scientific  por- 
tion of  these  gatherings  he  made 
friends,  too,  as  (Farquart  excepted) 
he  had  never  as  yet  done  elsewhere. 
His  leanings  had  always  been  to  the 
work-a-day  side  of  things,  and  here 
that  side  was  to  be  seen  in  what  rnay 
fairly  be  called  its  most  attractive 
form,  embellished  by  a  thousand  pos- 
sibilities which  fired  his  brain  with 
vague  but  therefore  all  the  more  daz- 
zling notions  of  what  might  not  yet  be 
in  store  for  a  world  where  all  those 
exciting  suggestions  would  sooner  or 
later  Jbecome  sober  and  universally 
accepted  matters  of  fact.  If  these 
gatherings  had  no  other  merit,  more- 
over, they  at  least  had  that  of  causing 
Katherine  Holland's  beauty  and  bear- 
ing to  stand  out  before  him  in  new 
and  more  commanding  lustre  ;  indeed 
she  seemed  to  him  to  be  immeasurably 
more  out  of  keeping  with  what  was 
ordinary  in  her  surroundings  than  he 
was  himself.  Comparing  her,  for  in- 
stance, with  the  four  Miss  Mac- 
manuses,  daughters  of  Professor  Mac- 
manus,  how  could  he  fail  to  be  struck 
with  the  difference  1 

Professor  Macmanus  was  an  entomo- 
logist, a  term  which  probably  sounds 
quite  sufficiently  explicit  to  the  outer 
world,  but  which  the  initiated  know 
to  be  far  too  coarse  and  too  general- 
ised for  anything  like  accurate  defini- 
tion, entomology,  like  knowledge  itself, 
having  long  since  passed  out  of  the  grasp 
of  any  one  pair  of  hands,  no  matter 
how  strong  or  how  wide-embracing 
they  may  be.  Professor  Macmanus, 
however,  embraced  two  or  three  of  its 
divisions,  the  one  in  which  he  had 
first  won  his  spurs,  and  made  for  him- 
self a  European  reputation,  being 
known  as  the  lleiero^tera  • —  a  term 
which  sounds  better  perhaps  in  Latin 
than  its  equivalent  dees  in  English  ! 
He  was  a  widower,  and  he  r.nd  his 


house  with  all  that  it  contained — with 
the  exception  only  of  his  entomological 
boxes  and  cabinets — were  wholly  ruled 
over  and  subjugated  by  his  four 
daughters. 

The  poor  professor  himself  was  like 
wax  in  those  redoubtable  young  ladies' 
hands.  If  they  had  only  been  ento- 
mological specimens,  no  matter  how 
rare  or  how  unique,  he  would  have 
known  in  a  moment  how  to  deal  with 
them,  but  being  as  they  were  suffi- 
ciently average  specimens  of  the 
genus  youthful  Englishwoman  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  he  simply  yielded 
himself  an  easy  prey,  intrenching 
himself  behind  his  collections,  and 
leaving  the  whole  weight  and  direction 
of  social  observations  to  be  determined 
as  they  in  their  united  wisdom  and 
experience  might  see  fit. 

It  so  happened  that  it  was  at  an 
entertainment  given  by  this  enterpris- 
ing family  that  Borroughdale  for  the 
first  time  found  courage  to  break 
down  that  bar  which  her  discretion 
and  his  own  diffidence  had  erected 
between  himself  and  Katherine  Hol- 
land, and  to  unfold  to  her  his  Avishes 
and  his  aspirations — a  feat  which  he 
achieved  after  a  fashion  which  was 
entirely  his  own,  and  which  may  fairly 
be  said  to  have  been  unparalleled 
amongst  the  annals  of  love-suits. 

He  had  arrived  early,  and  as  a  not 
unnatural  consequence  had  been  in- 
stantly ingulfed  by  the  whole  of  the 
Macmanus  family,  even  the  professor 
himself  being  routed  out  of  his  re- 
tirement to  do  honour  to  his  distin 
guished  guest.  This  our  young  man 
endured  with  passable  philosophy  for 
some  time,  solacing  himself  by  keeping 
a  watchful  look-out  towards  the  door 
by  which  Miss  Holland  and  her 
chaperon  were  bound,  he  knew,  to 
enter.  Even  after  that  event  had 
duly  happened,  however,  he  found  thai 
his  escape  was  by  no  means  a  matter 
of  very  easy  accomplishment.  Youth- 
ful marquises  were  not  particularly 
rife  amongst  the  circles  in  which  the 
Miss  Macmannsi's  moved,  and  now 
that  fate  had  thrust  one  alive  into 
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their  hands  they  had  naturally  no 
idea  of  allowing  him  to  evade  them, 
showing,  indeed,  in  their  watchful 
clutch  not  a  little  of  that  undaunted 
and  untiring  energy  which  is  known 
to  distinguish  the  objects  of  their 
father's  research  above  all  other 
denizens  of  the  animal  world.  In 
vain  poor  Borroughdale  made  effort 
after  effort  to  escape  ;  always  one  or 
other  member  of  the  family  engaged 
his  attention ;  always  some  new  ob- 
ject or  person  required  to  be  brought 
before  his  notice ;  and  when  supper- 
time  came  he  found  himself  still 
hedged  in  by  a  compact  hedge  of  his 
too  hospitable  entertainers,  beyond 
which  he  could  only  faintly  and  inter- 
mittently discern  Miss  Holland  across 
fast  diminishing  piles  of  plum  cake  and 
quavering  mountains  of  jelly.  Now 
this,  as  it  happened,  was  just  the  sort 
of  stimulus  which  his  particular  tem- 
perament needed.  It  aroused  all  that 
latent,  never  very  far-distant  obsti- 
nacy which,  as  all  who  knew  him 
intimately  were  aware,  formed  a 
distinctly  recognisable  portion  of  his 
character.  He  grew  irritated,  he  grew 
silent,  finally  he  grew  morose  and 
desperate,  and  when  at  last  he  had 
effected  his  escape,  and  had  got  up 
stairs  again,  all  his  timidity  was  for 
the  time  being  at  an  end.  He  stood 
ready  primed  for  any  enterprise,  any 
solecism  however  gigantic,  with  that 
complete  and  heroic  disregard  of  what 
might  be  said  or  thought  or  imagined 
about  him,  of  which  only  a  desper- 
ately shy  man  once  thoroughly  roused 
to  action  is  capable. 

Marching  straight  down  the  middle 
of  the  room  he  advanced  upon  a  sofa, 
placed  immediately  below  the  gas 
lamp,  on  which  Miss  Holland  hap- 
pened to  be  sitting,  in  conversation 
with  a  long-necked,  somewhat  weak- 
eyed  young  man,  a  professor  of  philo- 
logy? wno  had  lately  come  up  to 
London  from  Cambridge.  Both  started 
slightly  and  looked  up  as  he  ap- 
proached, the  professor  pausing  in  the 
middle  of  a  sentence,  and  pushing 
back  his  spectacles  with  some  surprise. 


for  the  new-comer's  air  was  rather 
that  of  a  man  who  comes  to  deliver 
some  supremely  important  piece  of 
intelligence  than  of  one  charged  with 
the  ordinary  unemphatic  nothings  of 
society.  Lord  Borroughdale  was  em- 
phatic enough,  however. 

"  This  [is  the  very  first  moment  I 
have  been  able  to  get  near  you  the 
whole  evening  !  "  he  exclaimed,  in  a 
tone  loud  enough  to  be  audible  to  the 
entire  room,  seating  himself  as  he 
spoke  in  the  chair  nearest  to  Miss 
Holland,  and  utterly,  in  his  pre- 
occupation, ignoring  the  presence  of 
the  unfortunate  professor,  who,  after 
a  momentary  gasp  of  sheer  bewilder- 
ment, slid  gently  away  and  disap- 
peared, leaving  the  other  in  full 
possession  of  the  field. 

"  You  were  talking,  were  you 
not?"  she  answered,  rather  vaguely, 
at  a  loss,  to  tell  the  truth,  what 
exactly  she  was  to  say. 

"/wasn't  talking,  I  assure  you.  I 
hadn't  anything  to  talk  about.  Some 
of  the  others  were  talking  to  me.  1 
wanted  all  the  time  to  come  and  sit 
by  you." 

Katherine  Holland  felt  a  little  be- 
wilderment. It  was  almost  as  if  a 
new  acquaintance  had  presented  him- 
self. The  young  man  who  had  sat  so 
often  tete-a-tete  with  her  in  her  aunt's 
drawing-room,  hardly  daring  to  lift 
his  eyes  to  her  face,  seemed  an  utterly 
different  personage  from  this  bold- 
eyed,  confident-toned  young  gentle- 
man, whose  admiration  was  almost  too 
legibly  visible  for  so  very  public  an 
occasion.  Borroughdale,  on  his  side, 
was  primed  and  loaded,  full-cock, 
ready  for  an  avowal.  It  was  nothing 
— absolutely  nothing — to  him  who 
might  be  listening ;  how  many  people 
might  be  looking  on  ;  like  a  man 
bent  upon  some  forlorn  hope  he  had 
come  to  that  point  when  to  go  on  is 
immeasurably  easier  than  to  turn 
back.  He  would  know  his  fate,  he 
vowed  to  himself,  before  he  left  the 
house  that  evening,  nay,  before  he  left 
that  easy-chair  upon  which  he  was 
then  sitting.  Even  he,  however, 
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needed  some  starting-point,  some  van- 
tage -  ground,  however  slight,  from 
which  to  launch  his  declaration.  It 
was  not  very  long,  however,  before  he 
discovered  one. 

"  What  a  lovely  bracelet  that  is  of 
yours  !  "  he  exclaimed.  "  1  never 
noticed  it  before.  That  one,  I  mean," 
touching  with  his  finger  a  broad  band 
of  gold  clasped  with  three  brilliants 
which  Miss  Holland  wore  upon  her 
left  wrist. 

"  Yes,  is  it  not  1  It  belonged  to 
my  mother,"  she  answered,  a  blush, 
evoked  partly  by  his  manner,  partly 
by  the  recollection  called  up  by  the 
bracelet,  crossing  her  cheek.  It  had 
been  parted  with  in  the  days  of  their 
poverty,  and  lately  found  again  and 
redeemed  with  some  little  difficulty 
by  herself. 

Borroughdale  noticed  the  blush,  and 
it  lent  him  additional  ardour. 

"  There  is  one  uncommonly  like  it 
at  home,"  he  said.  "  It  belonged  to  my 
mother,  too.  I  wish  you  would  have 
it,  Miss  Holland,"  he  added,  auda- 
ciously. "  You  might  wear  it  upon 
your  other  wrist." 

This  it  will  be  owned  for  a  shy 
man,  was  pretty  well !  Katherine 
Holland,  however,  was  determined,  if 
possible,  to  ignore  what  this  evening 
seemed  the  extraordinary  and  unpre- 
cedented significance  of  his  manner ; 
so,  although  rather  to  her  own  annoy- 
ance she  blushed  again,  she  answered 
lightly- 

"  Thank  you  very  much,  Lord  Bor- 
roughdale, but  I  am  afraid  I  couldn't 
well  wear  your  bracelet,  could  I  ? " 
"Why  not?" 

"  Well,  for  several  reasons.  For 
one,  because  it  wouldn't  belong  to 
me." 

"  It  would  if  I  gave  it  to  you." 
"Yes,  but  then  you  couldn't  well 
do  that,  could  you  ]  If  it  was  your 
mother's,  it  is  no  doubt  part  of  your 
family  jewels.  I  have  heard  that  they 
are  particularly  fine." 

"  I  don't  know  whether  they  are 
particularly  fine  or  not.  There  are 
a  great  lot  of  them  of  one  sort  or 


another."  Then  there  was  a  little 
pause,  and  then  like  a  man  rushing 
full  tilt  at  a  fence,  Borroughdale 
burst  out,  "I'd  like  you  to  have 
them  all  for  the  matter  of  that,  Miss 
Holland."  Then,  after  another  mo- 
mentary pause  :  "  Will  you  1 "  he 
added. 

Poor  Katherine  gave  a  gasp.  Could 
he  possibly  have  been  taking  more 
wine  than  was  prudent  that  evening  1 
she  not  unnaturally  asked  herself. 
Every  one  had  now  come  up  stairs 
again  from  supper  ;  the  rooms,  neither 
of  them  very  large,  were  full  to 
overflowing.  Every  one,  moreover, 
she  could  see,  had  his  or  her  head 
turned  towards  the  sofa.  Every  one 
was  more  or  less  on  the  qui  vive  as  to 
the  meaning  and  the  outcome  of  this 
most  remarkable  conversation  which 
was  being  carried  on  thus  audaciously 
under  their  very  noses — two  of  the 
Miss  Macmanuses,  who  happened  to 
be  nearest  the  sofa,  having  their  heads 
turned  directly  towards  them  with  an 
expression  of  anything  but  satisfaction 
imprinted  upon  their  countenances.  To 
affect  to  be  any  longer  in  doubt  as  to 
the  goal  towards  which  these  remark- 
ably direct  observations  were  tending 
would  have  been  nothing  short  of 
sheer  affectation.  Unless  some  stop 
was  then  and  there  put  to  his  pro- 
ceedings he  would  be  asking  her  plump 
to  marry  him  before  ten  minutes  were 
out,  if  indeed  he  might  not  have  been 
said  to  have  practically  done  so  al- 
ready. What  then,  she  asked  her- 
self, was  to  be  done  1  Possibly,  under 
other  circumstances,  she  might  not 
have  been  more  averse  to  such  a  public 
act  of  homage  than  another  woman. 
At  present,  however,  she  was  thinking 
much  less  of  herself  than  of  him. 
Like  all  who  cared  for  Borroughdale 
even  slightly,  a  largo  share  of  protec- 
tiveness,  of  a  sort  of  tenderness,  min- 
gled with  her  liking ;  and  to  hinder 
him  from  making  such  a  ridiculous 
exhibition  of  himself  before  all  these 
inquisitive  people — to  choke  back,  if 
possible,  this  declaration,  which  seemed 
to  be  even  then  trembling  upon  his 
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lips — became  an  overwhelming  desire, 
towards  which  all  her  energies  were 
immediately  directed. 

"  I  don't  believe  you  have  ever 
seen  Professor  Macmanus's  famous 
collection,  Lord  Borroughdale?"  she 
exclaimed,  ignoring  his  last  remark, 
and  catching  eagerly  at  the  nearest 
chance  of  effecting  a  diversion.  "Are 
you  aware  that  it  is  said  to  be  the 
richest  of  its  kind  in  the  world  1  that 
there  are  numbers  of  species  in  it  of 
which  neither  the  British  Museum  or 
the  Paris  collections  have  a  specimen  ? 
You  ought  not  to  leave  the  house 
without  seeing  it.  Do  let  me  be 
cicerone  and  show  them  to  you." 

But  her  well-intended  efforts  were 
perfectly  useless.  The  young  man's 
pertinacity  was  not  so  to  be  stayed. 

"  I  don't  care  two  straws  about 
the  professor's  collection,  or  any  other 
collection,"  he  said,  loudly.  "  I  want 
you  to  give  me  an  answer." 

"  An  answer,  Lord  Borroughdale  ?  " 
poor  Katberine  said,  helplessly. 

"Yes,  about  those  things — those  — 
er— -jewels  we  were  talking  of — my 
jewels.  I  want  to  know  whether  you 
will — er — have  them,  you  know  ;  and 
— er — me  too?"  The  last  two  words 
were  said  in  a  somewhat  lower  tone, 
but  when  Katherine,  instead  of  an- 
swering, sat  simply  staring  at  him  in 
blank-eyed,  open-mouthed  dismay,  he 
added,  in  his  previous  highly  audible 
tones,  "  Do  say  yes ; "  then,  even 
more  distinctly,  "  You  will,  won't 
you  I " 

This  was  perfectly  appalling  !  There 
was  a  nearly  absolute  silence  in  the 
room.  Conversation,  it  is  true,  had 
broken  out  here  and  there  by  fits  and 
starts,  but  had  been  lulled  again  by 
the  overpowering  curiosity  of  the  entire 
company.  Far  away,  at  the  extreme 
end  of  the  inner  room,  an  elderly 
gentlemen  was  to  be  heard  laying 
down  the  law  to  his  neighbour  about 
the  scandalously  crowded  condition  of 
the  city  omnibuses.  Even  his  voice, 
however,  suddenly  dropped  in  the  sorb 
of  breathless  awe  which  had  fallen 
upon  the  entire  assemblage.  That 


last  appallingly  distinct  "  You  will, 
won't  you!"  had  evidently  made  itself 
plainly  heard  from  one  end  of  the 
house  to  the  other.  Had  the  speaker 
even  been  an  unknown  nobody  the 
situation  would  not  have  been  with- 
out zest,  but  when  it  was  considered 
who  he  was,  and  what  those  advan- 
tages which  were  being  laid  thus 
publicly  at  a  young  lady's  feet  as 
though  he  had  been  a  Corydon  and 
she  a  Phillis  in.  the  safe  seclusion  of 
their  own  native  woods  and  meadows, 
it  must  be  owned  that  a  certain 
amount  of  curiosity  was  not  human 
merely,  but  excusable. 

Katherine  Holland,  at  any  rate, 
could  stand  it  no  longer.  She  got 
up,  saying  something  incoherent  but 
decisive  about  her  aunt,  and  the 
necessity  of  going  down  stairs  in 
search  of  her — and  so  saying,  moved 
resolutely  towards  the  door. 

Borroughdale,  after  a  moment's 
pause  of  bewilderment,  followed  her, 
catching  her  up  as  she  was  upon  the 
stairs.  She  was  in  momentary  terror 
lest  he  should  begin  again  upon  the 
same  subject ;  this,  however,  happily, 
he  abstained  from  doing,  and  having 
found  Mrs.  Holland,  and  listened  in 
stoical  silence  to  her  elaborate  ex- 
planation as  to  the  causes  that  had 
detained  her  down  stairs,  he  volun- 
teered to  go  in  search  of  their  carriage, 
and  having  found  it,  and  put  the  two 
ladies  into  it,  he  stood  back  so  as  to 
allow  them  to  drive  away. 

After  all  this  it  need  hardly  be  said 
that  the  next  afternoon  he  called  at 
the  house  in  Bayswater  !  His  mood, 
however,  had  completely  changed  in 
the  interval ;  that  overmastering  de- 
termination, which  had  seemed  strong 
enough  at  the  time  to  move  moun- 
tains and  to  carry  him  over  a  thousand 
obstacles,  had  completely  gone,  and  he 
had  fallen  back  upon  all  his  previous 
fluctuations  of  despondency.  Oddly 
enough,  now  that  he  was  thus  seriously 
and  strenuously  in  love,  those  more 
obvious  and  impersonal  advantages 
which  had  previously  seemed  so  peril- 
ously to  overweight  any  suit  he  might 
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prefer,  had  become  of  little  or  no 
account  in  his  mind.  He  hardly 
thought  of  them  in  slimming  up  the 
probabilities  for  or  against  a  success- 
ful issue  to  his  suit.  His  own  stupidity, 
his  awkwardness,  his  general  incapacity 
for  social  purposes,  all  seemed  so  many 
rocks  which  rose  up  menacingly,  at 
times  absolutely  forbidding  his  hoping 
that  that  issue  would  be  other  than 
disastrous.  It  was  in  this  despond- 
ing mood  that  he  rang  the  door- 
bell that  afternoon  at  Mrs.  Hol- 
land's house,  nor  was  his  previous 
gloom  lightened  upon  being  informed 
by  the  prim  parlour-maid  with  that  air 
of  satisfaction  with  which  such  mes- 
sages generally  are  delivered,  that  the 
ladies  were  not  at  home. 

Borrpughdale  stood  still,  staring 
blankly  for  a  moment  at  the  woman,  as 
if  in  so  saying  she  had  uttered  some- 
thing preposterous,  something  utterly 
inconceivable,  and  unheard  of  ;  then  he 
turned  and  slowly  descended  the  steps, 
and,  still  like  a  man  in  a  dream,  got 
into  his  phseton,  which  was  waiting  at 
the  door,  and  mechanically  gathered 
up  the  reins  in  his  hands.  Just  as 
the  horses  were  beginning  to  get  into 
motion,  however,  he  suddenly  checked 
them,  flung  down  the  reins  so  hur- 
riedly that  it  was  as  much  as  the 
groom,  who  was  mounting,  could  do 
to  get  to  their  heads  in  time,  and 
bounced  up  the  steps  again. 

"  I  say — er — look  here,  my  good 
girl,"  he  exclaimed  breathlessly,  "  here 
is  a  sovereign  for  you,  and  tell  me  the 
truth  honestly.  Did  Miss  Holland  say 
she  wasn't  going  ever  to  be  at  home  to 
me  in  future  ]  " 

The  prim  parlour-maid  utterly  taken 
aback  by  his  so  much  uncalled  for 
vehemence,  opened  her  mouth  and  her 
eyes  to  their  widest  extent,  and  for  the 
moment  completely  lost  her  starched 
demeanour  in  the  extremity  of  her 
astonishment. 

"  Why  Good  Laws  a  mussy  me,  my 
lord,  in  course  not !  Miss  Holland  she 
never  said  nothing  of  the  sort — least- 
ways not  to  me.  She  and  Mrs.  Hol- 
land have  only  gone  to  the  Soho 


Bazaar,    as    I    heard    missus    say    she 
wanted  some  new  hearth-brooms  ! ' 

"Oh,  that's  all  right,"  Borrough- 
dale  answered,  rather  ashamed  of  his 
own  impetuosity.  "  You  can  keep  the 
sovereign,  you  know  ;  and — er — look 
here,  you  can  say  I'll  probably  be  at 
the  Institution  to-morrow  evening,"  he 
added,  as  he  turned  away  for  the 
second  time. 

Next  evening,  accordingly,  he  duly 
appeared  in  Albemarle  Street,  arriving 
late,  after  the  lecture  had  already 
begun,  and  thereby  earning  for  him- 
self not  a  few  unuttered  maledictions 
from  the  owners  of  the  various  skirts 
and  feet  over  which  he  ruthlessly 
trampled  on  his  way  to  his  seat.  A 
place  had  been  reserved  for  him  be- 
tween Professor  Holland  and  his  niece 
— Mrs.  Holland  did  not  care  for 
lectures — into  which  he  dropped,  and 
sat  staring  blankly  into  the  arena  with 
the  expression  of  a  man  who  has  just 
lost  or  is  expecting  to  lose  every  far- 
thing which  he  possesses  in  the  world. 

The  lecture  was  a  brilliant  one,  de- 
livered by  one  of  the  greatest  of  living 
proficients  in  that  line,  and  was 
received  with  reiterated  bursts  of  ap- 
plause not  unmingled  with  laughter. 
As  far  as  Borroughdale,  however,  was 
concerned,  it  might  just  as  well  have 
been  uttered  in  the  tongue  of  the 
Cherokees  or  of  the  dwellers  in  Cochin 
China  for  any  single  intelligent  idea 
Avhich  adhered  to  him  during  its  utter- 
ance. All  his  thoughts,  every  idea 
which  he  had  in  his  head,  being  solely 
and  absolutely  concentrated  upon  one 
point.  How  was  he  to  get  an  answer 
to  this  ill-fated,  this  all-important  ques- 
tion of  his  1  That  it  behoved  him, 
being  a  man  and  having  once  spoken, 
to  get  such  an  answer,  and,  moreover, 
to  get  it  quickly,  was  clear  to  him  : 
but  how  —  his  first  effort  having 
so  egregiously  failed — he  was  to 
do  this  was  more  than  he  could  t-ee. 
Indeed  he  shrank  from  again,  as  it 
were  in  cold  blood,  adventuring  his 
fate,  reflecting,  not  without  a  certain 
measure  of  satisfaction,  that  it  was 
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almost  humanly  impossible  that  any 
such  opportunity  could  present  itself 
that  evening. 

In  this,  however,  he  was  mistaken. 
It  was  the  last  lecture,  as  it  hap- 
pened, of  that  season,  and  no  sooner 
was  it  over  than  the  professor,  begging 
them  kindly  to  wait  a  few  minutes 
for  him,  hastily  descended  the  steps 
in  order  to  exchange  certain  words  of 
wisdom  with  other  black-capped  and 
spectacled  sages  who,  followed  by  their 
feminine  belongings,  were  now  rapidly 
convei'ging  into  the  narrow  circular 
space  in  the  centre.  Borroughdale 
and  Miss  Holland  were  thus  left  for 
the  time  being  absolutely  tete-a-tete, 
seated  side  by  side  upon  one  of  the 
red-covered  benches.  All  around  them 
similar  red-covered  benches  were  fast 
emptying  of  the  groups  which  had 
lately  filled  them,  the  few  remain- 
ing people  being  assiduously  bent  upon 
discovering  stray  capes  or  shawls,  so 
that  to  all  practical  intents  our  two 
young  people  were  as  much  alone  as 
though  they  had  been  in  the  centre  of 
the  great  Sahara. 

Something  in  this  sudden  sensation 
of  solitude,  something  in  the  encom- 
passing yet  indistinguishable  volume 
of  sound  gave  Borroughdale  sudden 
courage,  and  with  hands  shaking  and 
knees  knocking,  but  with  an  inward 
dogged  resolution  to  have  the  thing  out 
and  get  it  over,  he  began  huskily — 

"  Miss  Holland,  er — you  wouldn't 
give  me,  er — any  answer  the  other 
evening,  will  you,  please,  give  me  one 
now  ? ' ' 

He  stopped,  physically  incapable  for 
the  moment  of  uttering  another 
syllable. 

Her  embarrassment  was  hardly  less 
than  his. 

"  I  couldn't,  Lord  Borroughdale. 
Indeed,  indeed,  I  couldn't,"  she  said 
in  a  tone  of  distress.  "  How  could 
you  think  of  speaking  to  me  upon 
such  a  subject  before  all  those  people  1 
Didn't  you  see  that  they  were  listen- 
ing?" 

"No,  I  didn't  see  it;  but  if  they 
were,  what  then  ?  What  did  the 


people  matter  2  I  shouldn't  have  cared 
for  my  part  if  all  London  had  been 
listening.  I'm  not  a  bit  afraid  of 
people ;  I'm  only  afraid  of  you." 

She  tried  to  laugh. 

"  I  didn't  know  that  I  was  so  very 
formidable,"  she  said. 

"  You  are  to  me.  When  a  fellow 
is  awfully  anxious  about  a  thing  he 
necessarily  is  frightened." 

Again  he  waited  as  if  to  give  her 
time  to  speak.  , 

Her  words  were  by  110  means  so 
ready  as  they  ought  to  have  been. 

•'  Of  course  I  needn't  say  how  very, 
very  grateful  I  am  to  you,  Lord  Bor- 
roughdale," she  began,  hesitatingly. 

"That's  all  stuff,"  he  responded 
bluntly. 

"  No  it  is  not  stuff  at  all.  I  consider 
it  a  very  great  honour ;  a  far  greater 
one  than  I  ever  thought  of  receiving." 

"Now  look  here,  Miss  Holland, 
please  don't  talk  like  that.  You  must 
have  seen,  at  least  I  think  you  must 
have  seen,  for  a  good  while  back  that 
I  wanted  to  speak  to  you ;  to — er — 
say  what  I  said  the  other  night,  only 
that  I  haven't — er — I  mean  I  couldn't 

— er — I  mean "  He  stopped 

dead  short  and  then  began  again. 
"  You  must  have  known,  I  say,  that  I 
cared  for  you.  Any  one,  I  think, 
would  have  known  it." 

"  I  didn't  know  it,  I  assure  you." 

"  Well  then  if  you  didn't  you  know 
it  now.  It  sounds  like  nothing,  I  dare 
say,"  he  went  on,  "  but  you  don't 
know  what  it  is  to  me.  I  thought  all 
that  sort  of  thing  was  sheer  balder- 
dash, but  if  so  then  balderdash  is  the 
only  thing  worth  having.  I  know  I'd 
give  every  single  sixpence  I  have  in 
the  world  to  get  my  own  way  in  this. 
To  have- 
Now  that  he  was  at  last  fairly 
launched  he  might  have  gone  on  for 
some  time  longer,  but  she  broke  in 
upon  him  in  a  tone  of  distress. 

"  Lord  Borroughdale,  please — please 
do  not  say  anything  more.  I  am  grate- 
ful, indeed  more  grateful  than  I  can 
say,  but 

"But    you    don't   like   me    simply; 
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say  it  out  at  once  and  liave  done  with 
it." 

"I  do  like  you  very  much,  but  it 
cannot  indeed — indeed  it  cannot  be." 

"  Why  cannot  it  be  ?  " 

"  Because — because  of  so  many 
reasons.  Think  how  short  a  time  you 
have  known  me.  And  then  again — 
Her  voice,  which  had  been  embarrassed, 
became  suddenly  firmer.  "  llemember, 
what  would  your  own  relatives  say — 
remember  the  difference  of  our  posi- 
tion. People  would  say  that  you 
ought  to  marry  some  one  nearer  to 
your  own  rank,"  the  last  word  being 
uttered  with  a  clear,  almost  a  con- 
temptuous emphasis. 

Borroughdale  gave  utterance  to  a 
sort  of  a  snort  of  disdain  and  de- 
fiancev 

"  Rank,  stuff  !  People,  bosh  !  "  he 
exclaimed.  "  Why,  my  rank,  as  you 
call  it,  has  been  simply  the  bane  and 
nothing  else  of  my  life,  and  it  will  be 
ten  times  over  my  bane  if  it  is  going 
to  come  between  you  and  me.  No, 
don't  think  of  what  people  say,  or  of 
any  such  rubbish  and  nonsense  as  that. 
One  thing  there  is  though  that  I  do 
want  to  know,  that  I  must  ask  you,  is 
there  any  one,  some  one  ever  so  much 
cleverer,  handsomer,  that  you've 
known  longer  than  you  have  me, 
whom  you  like,  whom  you — er — care 
for — er- — -better  1  " 

Miss  Holland  looked  for  a  moment 
slightly  puzzled,  her  dark  eyes  resting 
full  upon  his  with  an  expression  of 
inquiry,  which,  however,  gave  way  a 
moment  later  to  a  slight  blush. 

"  No,  Lord  Borroughdale,  there  is 
no  such  person,"  she  said  decidedly. 

"Very  well,  then,  that's  all  I  want 
to  know.  If  not,  it's  all  right,  and 
there's  nothing  in  the  world  to 
hinder  your  marrying  me." 

"Forgive  me,  but  there  is.  As  I 
say  you  hardly  know  me." 

"  I  know  you  quite  well  enough." 

"  Well  then  I  do  not  know  you 
enough,  and  if  you  press  me  for  an 
answer  now  I  must  say  no." 

"  All  right,  then,  I  won't  press  you 
for  an  answer  now,  so  don't  say  no. 


Look  here,  I'll  promise,  if  you  like, 
not  to  ask  you  again  for  two  months, 
or  three  months  — any  time  you  choose. 
Of  course  I  don't  imagine  it's  particu- 
larly likely  that  you'd  get  to  care  for 
me  all  in  a  hurry,  but  I  know  that  I 
care  for  you,  and  I've  never  yet 
changed  my  mind  about  anything,  so 
that  I'm  not  very  likely  to  begin 
about  this.  Unless,  therefore,  you  go 
and  marry  some  other  fellow  you'll 
see  that  you'll  not  be  able  to  get  rid 
of  me ;  you'll  find  me  sticking  to  you 
like  a  burr." 

She  smiled  a  little. 

"  I  don't  know  that  I  particularly 
want  to  get  rid  of  you,  Lord  Borrough- 
dale ;  certainly  not  that  way." 

"  Very  well  then,  now  you  know 
the  only  way  in  which  you  can,  so  I 
give  you  fair  warning.  Once  I've 
made  up  my  mind  to  a  tiling  I  stick  to 
it  like  grim  death,  and  I  know  that  I 
shall  care  for  you  always  just  as  much 
as  I  do  this  evening.  However,  I 
don't  want  to  persecute  you  about  it, 
and  I'll  go  away  from  London  to- 
morrow and  not  ask  you  again  for 
another  three  months  if  that  will  do. 
Only  you  must  promise  upon  your 
sacred  word  and  honour  to  think  of 
me  sometimes  in  the  meantime,  and 
to  try  to  get  to  like  me.  Will  you  1  " 
he  added,  detaining  her  resolutely  as 
she  was  moving  down  the  steps  in 
obedience  to  a  signal  from  her  uncle. 

Miss  Holland  paused,  and  her  eyes, 
nearly  on  a  level  with  his,  rested  full 
upon  his  face  for  a  moment  with  an 
expression  of  inquiry.  "  I  promise," 
she  then  said  gravely,  and  that  was 
all  that  passed  between  them. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

BORROUGHDALE  kept  his  word  and  de- 
parted from  London  the  very  next 
day,  without  even  going  to  take  leave 
of  any  one.  He  did  not,  however,  go 
down  to  Fellshire,  having  indeed 
already  made  arrangements  for  other- 
wise disposing  of  his  summer. 

In  the  course  of  the  last  few  months 
he  had  made  acquaintance  with  a 
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young  man  rejoicing  in  the  name  of 
Jeptha  Jenkinson,  Professor  of  Com- 
parative Anatomy  at  that  time  in  the 
London  University,  and  one  of  the 
minor  curators  of  the  British  Museum. 
Professor  Jenkinson  was  a  very  re- 
markable man  in  his  way,  and  was 
destined  in  many  competent  people's 
opinion  to  fill  a  very  considerable 
sphere  in  the  future.  Of  indomitable 
energy,  of  iron  will,  of  almost  super- 
human powers  of  work,  he  was  curt, 
he  was  taciturn,  he  was  ungainly  al- 
most to  repulsiveness,  and  a  sworn  foe 
above  all  to  social  observance  of  every 
sort  and  kind.  These  latter  and  less 
agreeable  traits  of  his  it  was,  to  the 
full  as  much  as  the  force  of  his  cha- 
racter or  the  brilliancy  of  his  attain- 
ments, that  had  moved  Lord  Borrough- 
dale  to  strike  up  a  sort  of  intimacy 
with  him.  In  Professor  Jenkinson  he 
seemed  to  see  a  sort  of  second  self ; 
a  cleverer,  an  abler,  an  altogether 
immensely  more  largely  endowed  self, 
without  on  the  other  hand  any  of 
those,  to  his  mind,  more  than  dubious 
advantages  which  had  shaped,  and  to 
a  certain  extent,  as  he  believed,  warped 
his  own  life  and  the  bent  of  his  own 
inclinations. 

Early  in  their  acquaintance  he  had 
ascertained  that  one  of  the  main 
objects  which  the  professor  had  set 
before  himself,  was  the  working  out 
of  certain  still  obscure  problems  only 
to  be  adequately  solved  by  means  of 
a  more  thoroughly  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  certain  equally  obscure 
organisms  to  be  met  with  at  consider- 
siderable  depths  in  the  northern  seas. 
Borroughdale,  whose  enthusiasm  upon 
such  matters  was  at  that  time  only 
equalled  by  his  ignorance,  had  at  once 
oi't'ered  to  fit  out  a  yacht  with  all  the 
needful  appliances  for  the  prosecution 
of  such  investigations,  and  to  place 
them  and  it  absolutely  and  unre- 
servedly at  the  professor's  disposal,  up- 
on the  sole  condition  of  accompanying 
him  in  the  character  at  once  of  host 
and  disciple.  This  proposal  had  been 
naturally  enough  immediately  caught 
at,  and  by  the  time  the  end  of  the 


season  arrived  all  the  needful  prepara- 
tions had  been  made,  and  the  yacht, 
fully  equipped,  was  lying  at  anchor  at 
Sheerness,  waiting  only  for  her  owner 
and  his  guest  to  come  on  board. 

Throughout  what  remained  of  that 
summer,  and  throughout  the  early 
part  of  the  autumn,  the  two  men 
accordingly  lived  together  upon  the 
yacht,  toiling  almost  day  and  night 
at  their  self-imposed  task ;  dredging 
often  for  eight  and  ten  hours  5tt  a 
time,  and  more  often  than  not  with 
what  appeared  perfectly  inadequate 
results ;  :  blistered  with  the  sun  at 
one  time,  half  frozen  with  sudden 
snow  storms  at  another,  drenched  to 
the  skin  with  brine  and  snow,  and 
hail  and  rain,  they  still  held  their  way 
doggedly  onward.  And  by  the  time 
the  two  months  they  spent  together 
had  come  to  an  end,  and  the  professor's 
aims  had  to  a  considerable  degree  at 
all  events  been  realised,  without  per- 
haps exactly  becoming  closer  friends, 
each  had  learnt  to  feel  a  certain  half- 
grudging  respect  for  those  qualities  in 
the  other  which  each  secretly  cherished 
and  set  most  store  by  in  himself. 

Paragraphs  concerning  the  move- 
ments and  objects  of  the  Marquis  of 
Borroughdale's  screw  steamer,  Cormor- 
ant, had,  of  course,  long  before  this 
found  their  way  into  most  of  the 
society  newspapers,  and  even  in  more 
strictly  scientific  quarters,  riot  a  little 
interest  had  been  evinced  with  regard 
to  the  proceedings  of  that  bird  herself, 
if  not  of  that  bird's  owner.  This 
species  of  fame  took  Mr.  Vansittart 
not  a  little  by  surprise.  As  long  as 
his  son  had  simply  contented  himself 
with  doing  nothing  at  all,  he  had 
always  felt  that  there  was  a  chance  of 
his  being  some  time  or  other  rescued, 
and  turned  into,  at  all  events,  a  pass- 
ably creditable  member  of  society. 
When,  however,  Borroughdale  took 
to  cleaning  out  crabs,  and  interesting 
himself  about  the  in  sides  of  sea- 
anemones,  then  indeed,  as  we  have 
seen,  that  unhappy  father  did  feel 
that  all  was  at  an  end.  A  young 
man — one  born  to  so  great  a  sphere — 
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who  could  thus  deliberately  and 
wantonly  degrade  himself,  take  up 
with  such  undesirable,  nay,  such  truly 
disgusting  monomanias  as  these,  was, 
it  was  only  too  evident,  hopelessly 
given  over  to  oddity,  and  could  never 
henceforward  be  regarded  as  anything 
but  a  trial,  to  be  borne  with  all  the 
philosophy  which  as  a  man,  a  Christian, 
and  a  father,  he  was  able  to  summon 
to  his  aid. 

What  then,  I  say,  was  his  surprise 
when  he  discovered  that,  far  from  being 
regarded  as  feebly,  if  fortunately  harm- 
lessly, half-witted,  Borroughdale  ap- 
peared to  be  looked  upon  by  a  good 
many  people  as  rather  a  fine  fellow 
than  otherwise,  and  a  distinct  improve- 
ment upon  the  average  youngman  of  his 
period.  The  climax  of  his  parental  as- 
tonishment came  when  one  day  the 
Duke  of  Ossian  himself — leader  at  that 
moment  of  his  own  party  in  the  upper 
House — actually  stopped  him  in  the 
street,  when  they  casually  met  on 
their  way  through  London,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  congratulating  him 
upon  the  subject,  lamenting  loudly  at 
the  same  time  that  none  of  his  own 
sons  or  nephews  showed  the  smallest 
inclination  to  follow  in  the  same 
direction.  "  I  tell  them  if  they  don't 
look  out  and  bestir  themselves  they'll 
be  wiped  clean  out  of  the  record  before 
they  know  where  they  are  !  "  that  ad- 
vanced nobleman  declared  in  stentorian 
tones.  "  But  Borroughdale  is  upon 
the  right  track.  I  only  wish  to 
heaven  there  were  a  few  more  like 
him  !  " 

All  this  was  very  astonishing  indeed 
to  that  much  belauded  young  man's 
father,  but  it  is  only  fair  to  add  that 
it  was  eminently  gratifying  also.  And 
when  at  the  end  of  his  two  months' 
cruise  Borroughdale  himself  reap- 
peared upon  the  scene,  looking  older, 
manlier,  more' stalwart,  with  a  face  as 
red  as  a  lobster,  and  a  beard  of  seven 
weeks'  growth  upon  his  chin,  Mr. 
Vansittart  experienced  a  glow  of  pa- 
rental pride  and  satisfaction  to  which 
his  breast,  six  months  earlier,  had  cer- 
tainly been  an  absolute  stranger. 


Upon  Granville  Farquart  on  the 
other  hand,  the  effect  of  this  unlooked 
for  ovation  was  less  gratifying  than 
perplexing,  and  even  it  must  be  owned 
to  some  degree  mortifying.  Heaven 
knows,  he  said  to  himself,  he  didn't 
grudge  poor  Borroughdale  such  small 
chips  of  credit  as  might  happen  to  come 
in  his  way  !  At  the  same  time  there  wa  s 
something  irritating  in  a  contingency 
occurring  which  so  clever  a  man  as  him- 
self perhaps  ought  to  have  anticipated, 
but  certainly  never  had  dreamt  of 
doing  so.  He  experienced  too,  a  little  of 
that  aggrieved  feeling  which  a  gentle- 
man who  has  piqued  himself  upon  the 
liking  shown  to  him,  and  to  him  alone, 
by  some  ungainly  puppy,  feels  when  tho 
puppy  suddenly  takes  to  finding  out 
new  friends  for  himself,  and  ever, 
promises  to  grow  up  not  such  a  very 
ill-favoured  animal  after  all  ! 

That  by  any  conceivable  or  incon- 
ceivable possibility  he  could  come  to 
feel  jealous  of  his  poor  puzzle-witted 
friend  of  all  men  upon  earth,  was  a  sug- 
gestion which  he  would  honestly  have 
laughed  to  scorn.  Hitherto  the  latter's 
more  obvious  advantages  had  rather 
indeed  been  a  source  of  personal  self- 
satisfaction  to  him  than  otherwise.  It 
had  seemed  only  to  broaden  and  deepen 
the  gulf  which  in  less  purely  material 
matters  yawned  so  palpably  between 
them.  That  highly  refined  form  of 
self-satisfaction  which  arises  from  the 
contemplation  of  another' sad  vantages, 
needs  however,  it  may  be  observed, 
for  its  enjoyment  that  the  realm 
within  which  we  ourselves  do  elect  to 
shine  should  be  a  very  broad  and  a 
very  well-defined  one  indeed,  and  it 
was  just  here  that  Farquart  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life  began  to  feel 
misgivings. 

The  result  of  his  first  year's  cam- 
paign with  destiny  had  not,  it  was 
useless  to  deny,  been  quite  as  satis- 
factory as  he  had  anticipated.  His 
pictures,  to  begin  with,  had  one  and  all 
been  rejected  by  the  Academy.  "Well, 
that,  he  felt,  was  only  to  be  expected. 
To  better,  or  at  any  rate  to  older  artists, 
the  same  thing  happened  overy  year. 
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They  had  also,  however,  been  rejected 
by  other  and  distinctly  less  illustrious 
exhibitions,  and  again  by  others  of  a 
lower  and  yet  lower  calibre,  to  which 
with  a  sort  of  dogged  resolution  he 
had  persisted  in  sending  them.  All 
this  had  given  a  certain  shock  to  his 
aspirations  in  this  direction,  and  in  re- 
venge upon  both  himself  and  the  world 
of  art  he  had  taken  to  pen  and  ink,  and 
had  produced  essays  which  certainly 
could  not  be  said  to  err  upon  the  side 
of  a  too  great  leniency  to  the  faults 
and  foibles  of  an  ill-judging  and  piti- 
ably misdirected  world.  Here  also, 
however,  his  success  unaccountably 
hung  fire.  That  he  was  amazingly 
clever,  every  one — including  even  those 
proverbially  detracting  individuals, 
editors — admitted,  but  somehow  the 
recognition  of  the  fact  did  not  seem 
to  awaken  any  particular  enthusiasm. 
Either  his  ideas  were  too  far  in  advance 
of  those  of  the  rest  of  the  world, 
or — what  was  still  more  likely — 
his  genius  was  of  too  pronounced  and 
too  original  a  type,  and  needed  time, 
therefore,  before  it  could  make  itself 
adequately  appreciated.  At  present  he 
had  embarked  upon  a  new  and  a  more 
ambitious  literary  enterprise,  which  he 
had  every  intention  of  producing  as  his 
magnum  opus.  From  time  to  time, 
he  was  visited,  however,  by  shrewd 
misgivings  as  to  whether  this  also 
would  achieve  quite  the  amount  of 
success  to  which  its  intrinsic  merits 
entitled  it.  How  could  he,  how  could 
any  man,  he  asked  himself,  judge  of 
what  would  or  would  not  go  down  in  a 
world  where  a  fellow  like  Borrougli- 
dale— a  good,  well-meaning  creature 
unquestionably,  but  as  every  one  knew 
an  absolute  dunderhead — was  lauded  to 
the  very  skies  for  such  a  very  ordinary 
achievement,  and  all  for  no  better 
reason  but  because  he  happened, 
forsooth,  to  be  a  marquis  and  a 
millionaire  ? 

Meanwhile  the  particular  dunder- 
head in  question  was  far  from  enjoy- 
ing that  condition  of  absolute  beatitude 
which  those  who  have  never  been 
either  marquises  or  millionaires  might 
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take  to  be  his  allotted  share.  The 
Hollands  were  back  now,  and  he 
himself — neglectful  of  many  and  im- 
perative calls  elsewhere — lingered  on 
in  London,  seeing  them  from  time  to 
time,  but  not  again  approaching  that 
subject  at  which  he  had  once  rushed 
with  so  indiscriminating  a  zeal.  He 
had  grown  a  good  deal  older  in  more 
ways  than  one  during  that  summer,  and 
with  his  growth  had  come  a  certain 
measure  of  discretion.  If  possible, 
he  was  more  in  earnest  now,  more 
anxious  to  bring  the  matter  to  a 
successful  issue  now  than  he  had  been 
then,  but  his  anxiety  was  tempered 
with  a  perfectly  novel  admixture  of 
discrimination.  He  wished  to  feel  his 
way ;  and  if  possible  in  some  degree 
test  his  ground,  before  again  risking 
everything  upon  a  single  throw.  How 
this  testing  of  the  ground  was  to  be 
accomplished,  however,  was  what  for 
some  time  he  taxed  his  ingenuity 
vainly  to  discover. 

Suddenly  what  he  could  not  help 
regarding  as  a  piece  of  providential 
good  fortune  came  to  help  him.  Sitting 
late  one  cold  autumnal  night  over  his 
studies,  heedless  of  the  fact  that  the 
fire  had  gone  out,  Professor  Holland 
caught  a  severe  chill,  and  awoke  in 
consequence  next  morning  with  lungs 
considerably  inflamed,  and  when  the 
doctor,  who  for  days  he  obstinately 
refused  to  see,  at  length  arrived,  he 
took  the  matter  seriously,  impressing 
both  upon  the  patient  himself  and  his 
relations  the  danger  of  allowing  the 
mischief  to  go  further,  and  the  strong 
advisability  of  the  winter  being,  if 
possible,  spent  in  a  warmer  climate. 
The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  carrying 
out  this  programme  were,  however, 
great,  and  appeared  at  first  sight  to  be 
insurmountable.  The  emoluments  of 
science  are  unfortunately  small ;  the 
professor's  own  private  income  was  an 
inconsiderable  one,  indeed  the  whole 
household  had  of  late  been  subsisting 
mainly  upon  Katherine  Holland's  con- 
tributions to  the  housekeeping,  and  to 
make  such  further  inroads  upon  her 
store  as  so  lengthened  a  sojourn  abroad 
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would  entail  was  more  than  either  her 
uncle  or  aunt  would  agree  to  do.  Then 
it  was  that  Borroughdale  came  to  the 
rescue.  Was  there  not  his  yacht  doing 
absolutely  nothing1?  he  said.  It  would 
be  a  kindness,  nothing  short  of  an  act 
of  positive  charity  to  make  some  use 
of  her.  If,  too,  the  professor,  accom- 
panied by  his  wife  and  niece — the 
latter  merely  in  a  parenthesis — 
would  consent  to  spend  a  winter  in 
the  Mediterranean,  the  time  need  not 
necessarily  be  lost.  On  the  contrary 
the  Cormorant  was,  as  every  one  knew, 
well  equipped  with  all  things  neces- 
sary for  zoological  investigations,  so 
that  from  a  scientific  point  of  view 
three  or  four  months  so  employed 
might  even  be  counted  an  absolute 
gain. 

This  suggestion  the  professor  was  a 
man  of  far  too  self-respecting  a  turn  of 
mind  to  clutch  at  with  any  indecorous 
haste.  At  the  same  time  the  offer  was 
too  good,  and  the  last-named  induce- 
ment too  overwhelmingly  tempting,  to 
be  absolutely  declined.  After  a  certain 
amount,  therefore,  of  dignified  pro-ing 
and  con-ing  it  was  at  length  accepted, 
and  Borroughdale  posted  off  in  high 
delight  to  get  everything  in  readiness 
for  the  anticipated  cruise. 

A  few  days  before  their  start 
actually  took  place  he  went  one  after- 
noon to  see  Farquart  who  had  not 
long  returned  to  London,  and  whom 
he  had  only,  as  it  happened,  met  once 
since  his  own  return  from  his  northern 
trip.  This  time  he  went  with  a  dis- 
tinct purpose  in  his  mind.  He  meant 
to  unbosom  himself,  and  to  appeal  to 
their  ancient  friendship  for  sympathy 
in  his  new  hopes.  There  had  of  late 
been  an  indescribable  chill,  a  certain 
sense  of  strain  in  their  mutual  relations, 
of  which  Borroughdale  himself  had  been 
dimly  conscious,  and  it  had  kept  him 
from  speaking  to  Farquart  upon  the 
matter  that  lay  nearest  to  his  heart. 
To-day,  however,  he  had  come  resolved 
to  let  nothing  hinder  his  doing  so, 
and  when  Lord  Borroughdale's  mind 
was  once  made  up  it  was  neither  a 
slight  obstacle  nor  yet  a  small  amount 


of  discouragement,  as  we  know,  which 
could  succeed  in  turning  him  from  his 
purpose. 

"  Well,  we  start  upon  Tuesday,"  he 
said,  after  their  first  greetings,  sitting 
down  as  he  spoke  in  the  nearest  chair, 
which  happened  to  be  almost  exactly 
opposite  the  large  square  window, 
through  which  all  that  remained  of 
the  autumnal  daylight  was  at  that 
moment  streaming  in  a  dull  grey  flood. 

"Oh,  you  do,  do  you!"  Farquart 
replied,  moving  away  towards  the  fire- 
place, and  speaking  with  rather  a 
studied  amount  of  nonchalance.  "  And 
how  long  do  you  expect  to  be  away  ? " 
he  added. 

"  Three  months  certainly  ;  perhaps 
four.  It  will  depend  a  good  deal,  I 
suppose,  upon  how  the  professor  goes 
on." 

Then  there  was  a  silence ;  and  then 
with  his  usual  headlong  rush  into  the 
very  heart  of  his  subject,  Borrough- 
dale suddenly  burst  out — 

"  I  say,  Farquart,  you  know — er — 
what  my — my — er — hopes  are  about  it, 
don't  you  1 "  he  exclaimed,  and  then 
as  suddenly  stopped. 

"Your  hopes  about  it1?  Your  hopes 
about  what  1  About  your  zoology,  do 
you  mean  ?  " 

"  Zoology  ?  No.  Hang  zoology  !  I 
mean,  of  course,  about  Katherine 
Holland." 

Farquart,  who  was  still  occupying 
himself  with  the  fire,  turned  slowly 
round  so  as  to  look  more  directly  at 
the  speaker,  whose  face,  always  ruddy, 
had  within  the  last  two  minutes  become 
of  a  finely  diffused  carmine.  Even 
before  Borroughdale  had  begun  to 
speak  he  had  known  perfectly  well 
what  he  was  going  to  say.  He  had 
seen  it  coming  on  for  a  long  time 
back,  he  told  himself,  and  had 
therefore,  of  course,  been  perfectly 
prepared  for  it.  What  he  had  not 
been  prepared  for,  however,  seemingly, 
was  to  be  or  even  to  appear  to  be 
cordial  in  the  matter — some  indefinable, 
some  unconquerable  reluctance  appear- 
ing to  hold  him  back. 

"  What  about  Katherine  Holland  ?  " 
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he  said  in  a  tone  from  which  all 
expression  was  elaborately  banished. 

"  I — I — er — mean  to  marry  her — at 
least,  I — er — I  hope  to  do  so.  I  have 
cared  for  her  for  months,"  Borrough- 
dale exclaimed  stutteringly,  getting 
suddenly  up  from  his  chair  and  be- 
ginning to  move  aimlessly  up  and 
down  the  room  in  his  excitement. 

"  Notwithstanding  my  telling  you 
that  her  father  was  only  a  surveyor  ?  " 
Even  as  he  uttered  the  words  Farquart 
knew  that  they  were  unworthy  both 
of  him  and  of  the  subject,  but  for  the 
life  of  him  he  could  not  keep  back 
the  gibe  which  rose  to  his  lips. 

Borroughdale  instantly  stopped  short 
and  turned  round  frowning  ferociously. 
"  What,  I  should  like  to  know,  has 
that  to  say  to  it  1  "  he  said  haughtily. 
Then  as  Farquart  did  not  reply — "  I 
asked,  I  entreated  her  to  marry  me 
last  summer,"  he  added,  still  in  a  tone 
of  lofty  displeasure. 

"  You  did.  And  what  did  she  say?" 

"  She  said  that  she  could  not  then  ; 
that  she  didn't  know  me  well  enough  ; 
that  if  I  pressed  her  then  she  must 
refuse  ;  so,  of  course,  I  said  I  wouldn't 
press  her,  that  she  might  take  three 
months,  four  months,  any  time  she 
liked  to  think  about  it,  and  that  I 
would  then  ask  her  again." 

"  Upon  my  word  that  was  remark- 
ably considerate  of  you." 

Borroughdale's  frown  deepened. 

"  What  the  devil  do  you  mean  by 
that  ? "  he  said  fiercely.  "  Considerate  ! 
There  was  nothing  in  the  least  con- 
siderate about  it !  " 

"  It  is  not  at  all  events  the  fashion 
in  which  a  Marquis  of  Borroughdale  is 
supposed  to  woo." 

If  ever  the  unpretending  owner  of 
that  highly  sonorous  title  looked  like 
a  Marquis  of  Borroughdale  it  was 
perhaps  at  that  moment.  He  got  up 
from  the  chair  into  which  he  had 
again  thrown  himself,  took  his  stick 
from  the  corner  of  the  fire-place,  and 
turned  towards  the  door.  Near  it, 
however,  he  paused,  thrust  his  hand 
into  his  pocket  to  feel  for  his  gloves, 
took  one  out  and  began  deliberately 


to  put  it  on.  All  at  once,  he  de- 
sisted from  that  operation ;  wheeled 
rapidly  again,  and  dropping  or  rather 
flinging  away  the  stick  from  him  with 
a  portentous  clatter,  he  came  back  in 
two  strides  across  the  room,  his  hand 
stuck  out  before  him  like  a  pump- 
handle. 

"  J  say,  Farquart  old  man,  what 
the  deuce  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  ? 
What — er — ails  you  to-day  ?  What 
makes  you  so  desperately  cyiiicairand 
bitter  1  I  thought  you'd  be  glad  ; 
that  you'd  sympathise  with  me  about 
it.  I  thought — er — at  least  I  hoped 
you  would  like  I  should  marry  your 
cousin.  You  told  me,  you  know,  first 
thing  of  all  that  you  hadn't  any  idea 
in  that  direction  yourself  ;  if  you  had 
I  should  have  kept  out  of  the  way. 
Not,  I  mean  to  say,  that  I  should  have 
had  any  chance  where  you  were  in 

question.      Still "     He   stopped  a 

moment,  and  then  went  on.  "  Now, 
however,  I  can't  pretend  to  give  her 
up  to  you,  or  any  man,  for,  upon 
my  soul,  I  love  her,  I — er — can't 
possibly  explain  to  you  how  much  I 
love  her.  I  can't  even  begin  to 
imagine  what  it  would  be  to  me  to 
lose  her — to  lose  the  hope,  I  mean,  of 
winning  her.  I  should  become — I — 
er — literally  don't  know  what  I  should 
become,  I  believe  I  should  take  to 
drinking  !  "  He  paused  again,  and 
then,  as  if  a  new  idea  had  suddenly 
struck  him — "  For  God's  sake  don't 
tell  me,  Farquart,  that  you  are  in  love 
'with  ther  yourself  all  this  time,"  he 
exclaimed,  hoarsely. 

"  I'm  not  the  very  least  in  the 
world  in  love  with  her,"  Farquart 
replied  in  a  tone  of  considerable 
impatience. 

Borroughdale  breathed  a  prodigious 
sigh  of  relief. 

"  Then  why  can't  you  be  more 
cordial  about  it?"  he  persisted, 
almost  pathetically.  "  'Tisn't  like 
you,  Farquart.  You  and  she  are  the 
only  two  friends  I've  ever  made  in 
the  whole  course  of  my  life,  and  I 
can't  afford  to  lose  either  of  you. 
Come,  speak  up,  man,"  he  added,  in  a 
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tone  of  urgent  entreaty.  "  What  ails 
you  to-day  ] " 

Farquart,  to  tell  the  truth,  did  not 
himself  very  clearly  know  what  did 
ail  him.  He  felt  that  he  was  be- 
having quite  unlike  himself — quite  un- 
like any  fashion  in  which  he  would 
have  proposed  to  behave  under  the 
circumstances.  There  was  something 
ridiculous — something  perhaps  even  a 
little  puerile — in  this  inability  to  sum- 
mon the  desired  cordiality  to  his  lips. 
What  he  had  just  said  had  been  per- 
fectly true.  He  was  not  the  very 
least  in  the  world  in  love  with  Kathe- 
rine  Holland.  He  did  not  want  to 
marry  her,  did  not  want,  in  fact,  to 
marry  any  one ;  to  do  so  would  have 
been/  to  put  out  the  whole  plan  and 
purpose  of  his  life.  Yet  none  the 
less  he  experienced  sharp  twinges  of 
annoyance,  almost  amounting  to  morti- 
fication, at  the  idea  of  these  two  being 
happy,  and  happy  independently,  as 
it  were,  of  him.  He  liked  them — he 
liked  them  both — but  he  liked  them, 
as  they  were.  From  different  reasons 
both  seemed  to  him  in  a  peculiar 
sense  his  own  property,  and  he  had 
something  of  the  aggrieved  feeling  of 
a  proprietor  whose  chattels  are  being 
disposed  of  without  his  sanction.  He 
made  an  effort,  however,  to  overcome 
these  slightly  unwarrantable  sensa- 
tions. 

"  Of  course,  my  dear  Borroughdale, 
anything  that  is  for  your  happiness 
gives  me  pleasure,  that  I  needn't  tell 
you,"  he  said,  with  graceful,  if  some- 
what tardy,  cordiality.  "  I  wish  you 
all  the  success  you  can  possibly  desire. 
Katherine  Holland  is  an  excellent  girl, 
and  deserves  all  the  good  fortune 
she  can  possibly  meet  with.  I  was  a 
little  taken  aback  when  you  began, 
but  I  suppose  that  was  simply  due  to 
my  own  stupidity  ;  no  doubt  I  ought  to 
have  been  better  prepared.  Anyhow, 
I  wish  you  every  possible  success  in 
your  wooing,  and  the  best  of  good  luck 
to  you  both.  Can  I  say  more  ?  " 

Borroughdale's  face  beamed. 

"  Of  course  you  can't — of  course  you 
can't,  old  fellow,"  he  exclaimed,  seizing 


his  friend's  hand  in  his  own  and  swing- 
ing it  to  and  fro  with  a  vehemence  not 
a  little  painful  to  that  less  indurated 
member.  "  Of  course  not,  and  I 
was  a  fool  to  doubt  you ;  but  then  I 
always  was  a  fool,  wasn't  1 1  Mean- 
while I  mustn't  stay  here  any  longer 
now,"  he  went  on  with  a  sort  of 
breathless  and  almost  feverish  eager- 
ness, "  for  there  are  about  a  hundred 
thousand  things  to  do  between  this 
and  Tuesday.  But  you'll  come  and 
see  me  again,  old  man,  before  we  go, 
won't  you  ]  Mind,  I  haven't  told  a 
single  soul  about  this  yet,  not  even 
my  father  ]  It  wouldn't  be  fair,  would 
it,  till  things  are  settled]  Besides, 
I'm  not  really  a  bit  too  sanguine 
even  now,"  he  added,  gripping  poor 
Farquart's  hand  again  in  his  excite- 
ment, and  shaking  it  up  and  down 
and  to  and  fro  with  a  will.  "  Not  a 
bit  too  sanguine,  upon  my  soul,"  he 
repeated  at  the  door,  in  a  tone  and 
with  a  look,  however,  which,  it  must 
be  owned,  threw  considerable  doubt 
upon  his  own  assertion. 

After  the  door  had  closed  upon  him, 
Granville  Farquart  sat  for  a  long  time 
in  the  fast  thickening  obscurity,  the 
smile  with  which  he  had  greeted  poor 
Borroughdale's  last  remark  fading 
away  and  being  replaced  by  a  pucker 
of  discontent  which  sat  oddly  and,  as 
it  were,  incongruously  upon  the  clas- 
sical perfection  of  his  features.  At 
last,  when  of  the  big  window  near 
him  nothing  was  left  but  a  large 
light-coloured  blur,  he  suddenly  got 
up  from  his  seat,  pulled  the  blind 
down  with  a  rapid  jerk,  and,  crossing 
the  room,  rang  the  bell  violently  for 
lamps. 

"  Nonsense !  Of  course  it  will  be 
settled  long  and  long  before  they  re- 
turn," he  said  aloud  to  himself  as  he 
did  so. 

In  this  judgment  I  had  better  per- 
haps, without  further  circumlocution, 
hasten  to  say  he  was  amply  justified 
by  subsequent  events.  Before  even 
the  period  of  probation  had  quite  come 
to  an  end,  Borroughdale  and  Katherine 
Holland  were  betrothed,  and  when 
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they  came  back  to  England  they  were 
married. 

Mr.  Vansittart  was  at  first  not  a  little 
taken  aback  at  this  to  him  very  unfore- 
seen climax  of  his  son's  enthusiasm 
about  zoology.  Still  Borroughdale  was 
now  settled  in  life ;  there  could  be  no 
further  surprises  in  that  direction,  and 
that  consideration  alone  went  a  very 
long  way  towards  reconciling  him  to 
the  event.  Farquart  was  less  easily 
reconciled.  For  a  long  time  he  main- 
tained a  certain  attitude  of  mental 
reserve  towards  the  young  couple, 
although  he  never  allowed  it  to  ap- 
pear again  so  palpably  upon  the  sur- 
face as  on  this  occasion,  and  although 
after  a  while  he  permitted  himself  to 
be  gradually  drawn  into  much  of  his 
former  intimacy  with  both  of  them. 
I  have  not  yet  heard  of  any  of  his 
pictures  having  been  accepted  by 
the  Academy,  and  his  literary  magnus 
opus  has  not  yet  appeared,  or,  if  it 
has,  an  ungrateful  public  has  failed 
perhaps  to  recognise  it  as  such.  All 
who  know  him  hold  unquestionably, 
however,  that  some  day  or  other 
so  able  a  man  will  throw  all  his 
strength  into  one  effort,  and  then  that 
the  world  will  possess  a  new  master- 


piece, and  his  friends'  hopes  will  be 
justified.  This  also  I  may  state  with 
confidence  is  his  own  view.  Although 
so  far  it  cannot  certainly  be  said  that 
Fame  has  surrendered  herself  to  any 
of  his  advances,  he  is  far  from  feeling 
that  he  has  as  yet  thoroughly  tried 
conclusions  with  that  notoriously 
tricksy  goddess,  indeed  at  the  very 
moment  in  which  I  am  writing,  he 
is  said  to  be  meditating  a  new,  jmd 
this  time  probably  an  irresistible,  as- 
sault upon  her  entrenchments.  Lord 
Borroughdale's  admiration  for  his 
gifted  and  versatile  friend  has  never 
suffered  even  a  single  moment's  dimi- 
nution, although  since  his  own  stand- 
ing in  the  scientific  world  has  become 
well  established  it  is  tempered  by 
a  less  absolute  and  a  less  crushing 
self-depreciation  than  formerly.  Far- 
quart  still  speaks  of  him  to  others  in 
a  tone  of  kindly  patronage,  never 
failing  to  do  justice  to  the  goodness 
of  his  heart,  and  the  invariable  ex- 
cellence of  his  intentions.  As  re- 
gards Borroughdale's  marriage  with 
Katherine  Holland,  however,  he 
always  privately  feels  that  he  was 
badly  used. 

EMILY  LAWLESS. 
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A  REMARKABLE  transformation  has  oc- 
curred on  the  political  stage  since  the 
beginning  of  the  month.  The  succes- 
sive changes  have  followed  one  another 
with  such  rapidity  that  it  may  be  well 
to  set  them  out,  with  as  close  an  ap- 
proach to  order  as  the  nature  of  the 
case  allows.  It  is  true,  and  in  some 
ways  a  very  satisfactory  truth  it  is, 
that  Englishmen  hurry  to  ascertain 
the  result,  and  when  they  know  that, 
they  cease  to  take  much  interest  in 
the  steps  that  led  to  it.  But  when, 
as  now,  the  result  itself  is,  and  will 
long  continue  to  be,  the  subject  of 
both  much  criticism  and  dispute,  it  is 
well  to  have  before  us  a  tolerably  clear 
record  of  the  steps  by  which  it  was 
reached. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  summarise  the 
various  leading  propositions  that  have 
been  advanced  on  the  two  sides  in  the 
course  of  this  prolonged  controversy. 
Enough  to  recall  that  in  August  there 
was  a  deadlock  between  the  House  of 
Lords  and    the    House    of    Commons. 
Each    party   professed    to    desire    the 
enactment    of     a    measure    of    Parlia- 
mentary Reform  in   its  two   branches 
of  extended  franchise  and  differently 
allotted  seats.      Each  party  professed 
to   hope  and  to  expect  that    the  two 
parts   of   the  double   operation   would 
take  effect  for  the  purposes  of  a  general 
election    at    the   same   time.      Where, 
then,   did  the  difference  between  the 
Opposition  and  the  Government  arise  ? 
"  No  doubt,"  said  Sir  Stafford  North- 
cote    at    Birmingham    (October    13), 
"  there  is  a  disposition  on  the  part  of 
the  Government  as  a  whole  to  bring 
about   some    settlement  of    this  ques- 
tion."      What    was    the    nature    and 
direction    of    the   resistance    to    this 
settlement  ? 

"Without  reproducing  more  than  two 
or  three  passages  from  the  utterances 
of  the  Conservative  leader,  we  shall  be 


able  to  perceive  what  were  his  claims. 
Lord  Salisbury  began  his  share  in  the 
autumn  campaign  on  the  1  st  of  October. 
Speaking  at  Glasgow,  he  described  the 
course  which  he  believed  that  Lord  Pal- 
merston  and  Lord  John  Russell  would 
have  taken,  and  this  assumption  we 
may  take  to  be  a  description  of  what 
he  insisted  that  Mr.  Gladstone  should 
then  do.  Those  wise  statesmen,  he  said, 
"would  have  passed  the  Franchise 
Bill  during  the  autumn  session,  and 
when  it  was  passed  or  while  it  was 
passing,  they  would  have  introduced 
their  Redistribution  Bill.  They  would 
have  sent  each  of  these  Bills  as  soon 
as  they  could  up  to  the  House  of 
Lords.  The  House  of  Lords  would 
have  been  able  to  deal  with  them 
together." 

In  other  words  Lord  Salisbury's 
contention  was  that  the  Lords  should 
have  an  opportunity  of  handling  the 
two  Bills  together  at  the  same  time. 
To  this  Lord  Hartington  replied  in 
words  which  are  of  special  importance, 
for  they  seem  to  be  the  key  to  the  pre- 
sent arrangement  : — 

"That  is  no  proposal  for  a  compromise  :  it 
is  a  proposal  for  a  surrender  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  and  of  the  Liberal  party.  If 
Lord  Salisbury  had  said  that  upon  the  Con- 
servative majority  in  the  House  of  Lords 
seeing  our  Redistribution  Bill  and  satisfying 
themselves  that  it  was  founded  upon  fail- 
principles,  that  it  was  intended  to  secure  a 
fair  representation,  irrespective  of  party,  to 
the  whole  population,  whether  in  towns  or 
country— if  he  had  said  that  upon  satisfying 
themselves  that  the  Bill  was  founded  upon 
such  principles,  and  without  pledging  them- 
selves to  every  detail,  that  it  was  one  which 
could  be  made  the  foundation  of  a  settlement, 
they  would  proceed  to  take  up  and  dispose  of 
the'  Franchise  Bill  and  then  join  with  us  in 
the  consideration  of  the  Redistribution  Bill, 
relying  on  the  good  faith  of  Ministers  and 
upon  the  good  sense  of  Parliament, — there 
would  in  such  a  proposition  as  that  have  been 
some  of  the  elements  of  a  compromise.  I  am 
not  in  a  position  to  say  whether  any  compro- 
mise, or,  if  any,  what  compromise,  could  pos- 
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sibly  be  accepted ;  but  I  do  say  that  a  proposal 
such  as  that  would  at  all  events  have  had  in 
it  the  elements  of  a  compromise  which  are 
absolutely  absent  from  the  proposal  which 
Lord  Salisbury  now  puts  before  the  country. 
What  is  it  he  asks  us  to  do  i  He  asks  us 
voluntarily  to  consent  that,  however  just  and 
fair  our  Redistribution  Bill  may  be,  however 
acceptable  it  may  be  to  the  great  majority  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  if  that  Bill  should 
fail  either  directly  through  any  combination  of 
parties  or  indirectly  by  obstruction,  from  what- 
ever quarter ;  or,  further,  if,  having  been 
accepted  by  the  House  of  Commons,  that  Re- 
distribution Bill  is  unacceptable  to  the  Tory 
majority  in  the  House  of  Lords,  then  he  asks 
us  voluntarily  to  consent  that  the  House  of 
Lords  shall  retain  in  their  hands  the  power 
not  only  of  wrecking  and  rejecting  the  Redis- 
tribution Bill,  but  of  wrecking  and  rejecting 
the-.whole  and  every  part  of  our  Reform  plan, 
leaving  the  Franchise  Bill  also  at  their 
mercy."  (October  4.) 

A  few  days  later  (October  12)  Lord 
Salisbury  delivered  his  rejoinder  at 
Kelso.  Though  he  said  that  he  was 
pretty  sure  that  if  they  had  only  Lord 
Hartington  to  deal  with,  they  could 
come  to  some  settlement,  yet  he  did 
in  effect  repudiate  the  particular  settle- 
ment that  Lord  Hartington  had  sug- 
gested. "  A  Bill,"  said  Lord  Salisbury, 
in  phrases  marked  by  his  usual 
mordant  characteristics  : — 

"  A  Bill  is  a  very  interesting  study,  but 
until  it  has  passed  the  House  into  which  it  is 
introduced,  it  is  nothing  but  ,an  interesting 
study,  for  it  has  no  value  whatever.  We  are 
asked  to  give  the  Government  a  blank  cheque, 
and  in  exchange  for  it,  they  will  give  us  a 
cheque  without  a  signature.  ...  I  think  we 
shall  want  something  more  than  that.  1  think 
that  when  this  fair  and  equitable  Redistribu- 
tion Bill  has  been  introduced,  we  shall  ask 
that  the  natural  result  shall  follow, — that  that 
fair  and  equitable  Bill  shall  also  be  passed, 
and  when  it  is  passed  and  sent  up  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  I  have  no  doubt  there  will 
be  no  difficulty  whatever  in  disposing  of  both 
Bills  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  country." 

Here  we  may  leave  the  issue  as  it 
stood  before  the  meeting  of  Parlia- 
ment. But  let  us  not  fail  to  mark 
the  terms  proposed  by  Lord  Harting- 
ton in  the  name  of  the  Government  : — 
1.  The  Conservative  majority  through 
their  leaders  to  see  the  Seats  Bill  and 
satisfy  themselves  of  its  fairness.  2. 
Then  to  take  up  and  dispose  of  the 


Franchise  Bill.  3.  Next  to  join  with 
the  Government  in  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Seats  Bill,  "relying  on 
the  good  faith  of  Ministers  and  the 
good  sense  of  Parliament."  If  any- 
body will  compare  the  actual  arrange- 
ment with  the  arrangement  proffered 
by  the  Government  on  October  5,  he 
will  find  that  the  one  exactly  coincides 
with  the  other. 

Let  us  return  to  the  intermediate 
steps.  Parliament  assembled  on  ^the 
23rd  of  October.  On  November  6,  the 
Prime  Minister  moved  the  second 
reading  of  the  Franchise  Bill  in  a 
very  short  but  a  very  pregnant  speech. 
He  pointed  out  that  there  was  a  vital 
difference  between  the  two  sides  of 
the  House  in  the  relative  importance 
that  was  attached  to  the  franchise 
and  to  redistribution,  but  that  there 
was  no  such  vital  difference,  coinci- 
dent with  the  party  line,  in  respect 
of  the  principles  on  which  the  latter 
measure  should  be  conducted.  The 
question  of  redistribution  is  neces- 
sarily, he  said,  one  of  great  complexity. 
"  From  its  complexity  it  is  necessarily 
more  open  to  variety,  and  fortunately, 
as  it  is  much  less  a  subject  of  vital 
differences  between  the  respective 
parties,  we  desire,  and  we  not  only 
desire,  but  we  feel  that  we  should 
endeavour  if  possible — and  I  cannot 
say  yet  whether  it  will  be  possible — 
to  make  the  measure  of  redistribution 
what,  unfortunately,  we  could  not 
make  the  measure  with  regard  to  the 
franchise,  the  work,  not  merely  of  the 
majority  of  the  House,  but  one  which 
should  receive  the  approval  of  the 
House  at  large." 

What  were  the  propositions  on  which 
both  sides  were  agreed  1  1.  The 
settlement  of  redistribution  must,  if 
it  was  to  be  decently  durable,  be  a 
large  one.  2.  It  must  satisfy  in  a 
considerable  degree  the  principles  of 
population.  3.  It  ought  to  be  as 
simple  as  circumstances  would  allow, 
and  introduce  no  needless  complexity. 
4.  It  must  be  equitable  and  liberal  as 
between  England,  Scotland,  Ireland, 
and  Wales.  5.  It  ought  to  recognise 
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difference  of  pursuit  among  the  differ- 
ent classes  of  the  community,  or,  to 
put  it  more  plainly  and  shortly,  be- 
tween urban  and  rural  voters.  In 
reference  to  the  second  of  these  heads, 
the  principles  of  population  would  be 
modified  by  such  considerations  as  (a) 
old  prescription  and  historic  possession, 
(6)  the  concentration  of  population  on 
the  one  hand,  and  its  dispersal  and 
remoteness  on  the  other.  On  such 
points  as  these  individuals  would  have 
different  prepossessions,  but  we  feel, 
said  Mr.  Gladstone,  that  they  "are 
points  in  regard  to  which  prepossession 
does  not  amount  to  principle,  and 
having  respect  to  the  great  good  of  a 
vast  enfranchisement  being  accom- 
plished —  if  it  be  accomplished  —  I 
think  that  upon  points  of  that  kind 
regard  ought  to  be  had  to  the  pro- 
spects of  harmony  and  peace,  and  the 
immense  advantage  of  carrying  in  a 
great  legislative  change  the  largest 
possible  body  of  friendly  and  contented 
opinion." 

The  Government  had  not  come  to  a 
final  and  collective  decision  on  these 
points,  because  they  knew  that  from 
the  moment  an  official  decision  is  taken 
there  is  a  danger  that  considerations 
of  party  may  come  to  group  them- 
selves around  it ;  and  because  they 
were  anxious,  as  long  as  they  could 
and  to  the  utmost  degree,  to  keep  the 
important  points  of  this  question  out 
of  that  dangerous  association. 

This  was,  and  was  understood  to  be, 
a  renewal  of  the  invitation  to  the  Op- 
position to  co-operate  with  the  majority 
in  shaping  the  Seats  Bill.  It  was 
no  new  point  of  view,  for  besides 
Lord  Hartington's  declaration  already 
quoted,  Sir  Charles  Dilke  had  also 
said  at  Manchester  (October  15),  "I 
hardly  think  myself  that  the  Conserva- 
tive chiefs  can  have  thought  out  their 
redistribution  figures.  We  wish  they 
would  think  them  out,  because  when  we 
know,  we  will  try  to  meet  their  views." 
At  a  meeting  in  Westminster,  a  day 
or  two  before  Mr.  Gladstone's  speech 
on  the  second  reading,  Sir  C.  Dilke 
had  repeated  this  : — "  On  the  subject 


of  redistribution  itself  see  what  we 
have  said.  We  have  told  them,  if 
they  will  only  bring  their  views  to  us 
— if  they  will  only  agree  among  them- 
selves, which  they  are  apparently  un- 
able to  do  —  that  we  honestly  and 
sincerely  believe  that  even  upon  redis- 
tribution we  could  do  a  great  deal  to 
meet  their  views,  if  they  will  only  tell 
us  what  their  views  now  are." 

In  the  course  of  the  debate  the  idea 
of  proceeding  by  way  of  preliminary 
resolutions  somehow  got  into  the  air. 
If  the  two  sides  would  come  to  some 
agreement  as  to  the  best  way  of  set- 
tling the  open  questions  enumerated 
by  the  Prime  Minister,  and  could 
formulate  that  agreement  in  proposi- 
tions assented  to  by  the  House  of 
Commons,  then,  on  that  being  done, 
the  House  of  Lords  would  pass  the 
Franchise  Bill,  and  the  deadlock  would 
be  at  an  end.  But,  whether  by  reso- 
lutions or  otherwise,  it  was  clear  that 
the  Conservative  leaders  had  begun  to 
entertain  the  idea  of  co-operation.  It 
became  clear,  too,  to  those  who  were 
capable  of  going  behind  the  spoken 
word,  that  the  inner  ring,  the  govern- 
ing circle,  of  the  Conservatives,  were 
prepared  with  views  of  their  own  on 
the  method  of  redistribution.  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill  referred  signifi- 
cantly to  certain  declarations  made  by 
himself,  by  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach, 
and  by  Lord  Salisbury.  His  own  was 
by  far  the  most  direct,  unmistakable, 
and  important.  "  I  believe,  myself," 
Lord  Randolph  Churchill  had  said  at 
Carlisle  (October  8),  "  that  that  scheme 
of  redistribution  will  be  most  likely  to 
secure  the  assent  of  Parliament  and 
the  approval  of  the  country  which  ap- 
proximates most  nearly  to  a  repre- 
sentation based  solely  upon  numbers, 
and  which,  while  preserving  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  agricultural  and 
manufacturing  districts,  creates  as  a 
general  rule  single-member  constitu- 
encies." The  conviction  gained  ground 
that  the  Tories  were  ready  to  go 
further  in  electoral  innovation  tha  n 
the  Ministers  had  hitherto  thought  tha  t 
Parliament  would  allow  them  to  go. 
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Things  went  no  further  in  the  de- 
bate on  the  second  reading.  The 
majority  in  favour  of  the  Bill  and  the 
Government  was  140 — an  increase  of 
ten  over  the  corresponding  division  in 
the  preceding  session.  The  Irish  vote, 
as  on  previous  occasions,  was  doubtful 
until  an  hour  or  two  before  the  debate 
closed.  If  that  had  gone  against  the 
Ministry,  the  majority  would  have 
fallen  from  140  to  70 — a  formidable 
premonition  of  what  the  Irish  vote 
may  one  day  be  worth  in  Parliament- 
ary calculations.  The  size  of  the 
majority  made  it  more  probable  than 
before  that  the  Lords  would  find 
some  way  of  retreat  from  their  non 
possumus. 

Next  a  moment  of  reaction  ensued. 
The  statement  that  had  been  made  by 
one  Conservative  leader  that  "  the 
door  was  open,"  was  repudiated  by 
others,  who  insisted  that  the  door  was 
fast  shut  unless  Ministers  laid  their 
Seats  Bill  then  and  there  upon  the 
table.  The  Conservatives  had  won  a 
contested  election  in  South  "Warwick- 
shire, and  forgot  that  they  had  just 
lost  one  at  Scarborough.  For  two  or 
three  nights  their  elation  and  pug- 
nacity were  unbounded.  Why  should 
we  furnish  you,  they  asked,  with  our 
views  of  redistribution  1  "  Such  a  pro- 
posal," said  Lord  John  Manners  (Nov. 
11),  "  is  a  complete  and  entire  novelty, 
not  likely  to  lead  to  satisfactory  re- 
sults or  to  the  due  discharge  of  the 
Ministerial  responsibilities  of  the  Go- 
vernment." "  If  the  Prime  Minister," 
he  went  on,  "  is  sincerely  anxious — and 
I  do  not  for  a  moment  doubt  his  sin- 
cerity in  the  matter — to  obtain  the 
support  of  a  large  section  of  the  House 
for  the  scheme  of  redistribution  to 
which  he  has  given  his  assent,  he 
must  wait  for  the  exposition  of  that 
approbation  until  the  proper  time  and 
opportunity  have  arrived,  and  that 
will  be  when  he  submits  his  scheme 
on  his  own  Ministerial  responsibility 
to  the  attention  of  Parliament.  The 
Government  have  deliberately,  per- 
sistently, and  for  their  own  purposes, 
tried  to  divorce  franchise  from  redis- 


tribution. So  long  as  they  maintain 
that  position  it  will  be  impossible  for 
us  to  communicate  publicly  or  privately 
with  them  on  the  subject  of  redistribu- 
tion of  seats." 

The  Minister  in  reply  said  that  he 
had  undoubtedly  invited  communica- 
tions. How  did  the  case  stand,  and 
what  was  the  course  desired  by  him  1 
"  Our  own  course  is  this — to  pass  the 
Franchise  Bill,  and  then  be  secure  of  a 
fair  unobstructive  treatment  of"  the 
Redistribution  Bill.  That  is  our  plan 
of  proceedings.  But  of  that  plan  you 
complain,  and  make  use  of  the  power 
which  by  sympathy  you  enjoy  else- 
where. You  threaten — I  do  not  say 
you  threaten,  you  give  warning — and 
you  are  ready  to  risk  the  consequences. 
Under  these  circumstances,  what  we 
have  sought  is  to  consider  whether  we 
could  depart  from  our  own  plan  and 
meet  your  views,  and,  instead  of  seek- 
ing to  give  effect  to  our  own  political 
principles  and  desires,  we  are  asking 
for  communication  of  your  ideas.  That 
is  our  actually  pacific  intention."  To 
that  intention  he  still  adhered  : — 

"I  have  not  now  said  a  word  averse  to  ac- 
commodation. I  have  explained  and  justified 
the  fact  that  it  is  honourable.  Parliamentary, 
within  our  history  and  our  precedents,  and 
within  the  dictates  of  reason,  when  you  have 
no  right  to  charge  upon  your  opponents  a  vital 
difference  of  principle,  to  invite  communica- 
tions with  a  view  to  a  more  easy  and  effectual 
agreement.  I  will  invite  them  again.  If 
they  fail  they  shall  not  fail  through  our  fault. 
If  we  are  not  to  have  peace,  at  any  rate  we 
will  leave  behind  us  some  record  that  we 
sought  peace.  And  we  esteem  that  record  of 
having  soxight  peace  with  a  view  to  the  general 
interests  of  the  country  much  more  than 
boasts  of  our  own  consistency  or  appeals  to  the 
heated  sentiments  of  political  controversy." 

At  the  end  of  this  episode,  which 
had  been  watched  with  a  certain  mys- 
tification by  some  of  the  Minister's  ad- 
herents, the  Bill  was  read  a  third  time 
without  a  division  on  Tuesday,  No- 
vember 11.  On  the  following  Thurs- 
day it  was  read  a  first  time  by  the 
Lords,  and  the  second  reading  was 
fixed  for  Tuesday,  the  18th.  The  in- 
terval was  a  period  of  tremendous 
bustle,  distracting  gossip,  and  some  real 
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perturbation.  The  partisans  of  the 
Peers  vowed  that  there  could  be  no 
arrangement,  that  the  Bill  would  be 
hung  up  until  March,  or  else  sent  back 
with  a  clause  postponing  its  operation 
indefinitely.  Many  Liberals  believed 
them,  under  the  impression  that  their 
adversaries  had  so  much  to  gain  by  a 
dissolution  that  they  would  never 
throw  that  fine  card  away.  More 
knowing  ones,  on  the  contrary,  were 
persuaded  that  the  moderate  Peers 
were  apprehensive  of  the  consequences 
of  a  winter  agitation  against  them 
clenching  the  October  agitation,  that 
the  demonstration  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  third  reading  was 
hollow  and  insincere,  and  that  Lord 
Salisbury  would  come  to  terms  if  the 
door  was  still  held  publicly  open. 
Events  proved  that  these  knowing  ones 
were  right. 

On  the  morning  of  Monday,  No- 
vember 17,  the  newspapers  contained 
an  official  communication  that  in  the 
afternoon  Lord  Granville  in  one  House, 
and  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  other,  would 
let  the  Peers  know  something  to  their 
advantage.  On  the  following  day,  at 
noon,  the  Opposition  were  to  meet  at 
the  Carl  ton  Club  to  settle  the  plan  of 
their  operations.  There  was  therefore 
no  time  to  lose.  Rising  at  an  unusual 
moment,  so  that  the  two  Houses  might 
have  the  oracle  delivered  to  them 
simultaneously,  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  a 
few  sentences,  said  wha.t  he  had  to 
say.  The  object  of  the  Government 
was  to  pass  the  Franchise  Bill: — 

"  We  could  not  consistently  with  our  sense 
of  duty  enter  into  any  understanding,  and  we 
could  not  take  any  step,  as  to  the  immediate 
introduction  or  prosecution  of  a  Bill  relating 
to  the  redistribution  of  seats,  unless  it  were 
such  as  to  afford  us  an  adequate  assurance 
that  we  should  thereby  secure  the  attainment 
of  our  main  purpose — viz.,  the  passing  of  the 
Franchise  Bill  without  delay,  that  is  to  say, 
during  the  present  autumnal  sitting.  Now  if 
Ave  are  adequately  assured — and  I  have  spoken 
of  adequate  assurance— of  the  attainment  of 
that  object — viz.,  the  passing  of  the  Franchise 
Bill  without  delay  in  the  sense  in  which  I 
have  explained  it,  then  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
demand  likely  to  be  made  in  relation  to  pro- 
ceeding upon  the  other  measure  to  which  we 
should  not  be  able  to  accede." 


What  Mr.  Gladstone's  invitation 
came  to,  then,  was  this.  "  You  insist 
that  we  shall  lay  our  Seats  Bill  on 
the  table.  We  have  always  said  that 
we  would  never  do  that,  until  the 
Franchise  Bill  was  safe,  and  we  will 
not  do  it  now.  If  you  want  to  know 
what  our  Seats  Bill  is  like,  we  invite 
you  to  enter  into  private  communica- 
tions as  to  its  provisions.  When  we 
have  come  to  an  understanding  as  to 
that,  and  if  we  come  to  an  understand- 
ing, then  we  will  produce  the  Seats 
Bill  and  read  it  a  second  time,  having 
had  an  adequate  assurance  that  the 
Franchise  Bill  shall  at  that  stage  be 
passed." 

Lord  Granville's  statement  was  (with 
one  slight  exception  afterwards  set 
right  by  Mr.  Gladstone)  in  identical 
terms : — 

"  If  we  are  sufficiently  assured  of  obtaining 
that  object  (the  passing  of  the  Franchise  Bill 
before  Christmas) — and  lam  not  aware  of  any 
demand  likely  to  be  made  in  relation  to  pro- 
ceeding with  the  other  measure  to  which  we 
shall  not  be  able  to  accede — we  should  be  ready 
to  make  the  main  provisions  of  the  Redistri- 
bution Bill,  or  even  the  draft  Bill,  a  subject  of 
immediate  friendly  communication  before  its 
introduction,  and  to  make  every  reasonable 
effort  for  accommodation,  with  regard  to  which 
difficulties  would  not  come  from  our  side  ;  or 
we  should  be  ready  to  present  a  Bill  conceived 
in  the  spirit  of  the  sketch  which  Mr.  Glad- 
stone gave  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
which  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  on  the  7th  of 
this  month,  seemed  to  receive  with  satisfaction. 
Her  Majesty's  Government  would  be  prepared 
to  push  this  Bill  with  all  legitimate  speed." 

Lord  Salisbury,  like  many  persons 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  did  not 
understand  whether  the  passing  of  the 
Franchise  Bill  before  Christmas  was  a 
condition  precedent  to  the  proceedings 
with  respect  to  the  Redistribution 
Bill  of  which  Lord  Granville  had 
spoken.  Nor  did  he  know  whether 
the  agreement  between  the  two  sides 
of  the  House  on  the  question  of  redis- 
tribution was  a  condition  precedent  to 
the  introduction  of  the  Redistribution 
Bill  in  the  other  House. 

Lord  Granville  replied  with  an  ex- 
cess of  oracular  brevity,  that  he 
answered  the  first  question  in  the 
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affirmative  and  the  second  in  the 
negative.  In  the  light  of  subsequent 
events  it  would  seem  that  Lord  Gran- 
ville  must  have  here  said  exactly  the 
opposite  of  what  he  meant.  His  col- 
league, the  Chancellor,  instantly  rose, 
and  under  the  pleasant  name  of  a  sup- 
plement furnished  an  immediate  con- 
tradiction and  rectification  : — - 

"As  I  understand  it,  if  in  any  satisfactory 
way  we  have  the  assurance  which  we  think  in- 
dispensable, the  Redistribution  Bill  may  be  laid 
on  the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons  and 
read  a  first  time  as  early  as  any  one  can  desire. 
If  those  communications  which  we  invite,  de- 
sire, and  are  willing  to  enter  into,  in  order  to 
arrive,  if  possible,  at  a  common  understanding 
as  to  the  material  substance  of  the  Redistribu- 
tion Bill  take  place,  of  course  a  reasonable 
time  must  be  allowed  for  those  communica- 
tions. If  it  is  thought  inexpedient  that  such 
communications  should  take  place,  and  if  those 
who  have  determined  that  matter  desire  us  to 
produce  on  our  own  responsibility  the  Bill 
which,  without  assistance,  we  can  produce, 
that  can  be  done  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment  after  we  have  that  assurance  which  is 
the  necessary  condition  of  our  proposals." 

We  may  wonder  that  men  of  busi- 
ness could  not  express  the  terms  of  a 
bargain  in  more  plain  and  intelligible 
speech.  But  laymen  often  experience 
the  same  wonder  in  respect  of  legal 
instruments.  Yet  those  who  know 
the  pitfalls  incident  to  what  is  called 
plain  speech  in  complex  matters,  agree 
that  a  little  circumf  usion  of  words  may 
sometimes  be  convenient.  However, 
the  Conservative  leaders  were  not  dis- 
posed, as  for  some  reason  or  other  they 
had  been  in  the  previous  week,  to  shut 
the  door,  or  to  act  on  Lord  John 
Manners' s  rejection  of  private  com- 
munications. The  same  evening  Mr. 
Arthur  Balfour  was  commissioned  to 
ascertain  from  Lord  Hartington 
"  whether  an  entire  surrender  of  our 
liberty  with  respect  to  the  Franchise 
Bill  was  a  condition  precedent  to  any 
consultation  as  to  the  details  of  the 
Redistribution  Bill."  Here  was  the 
question  actually  submitted  to  Mr. 
Gladstone  : — • 

"An  essential  part  of  the  arrangement  pro- 
posed by  the  Government  is  that  the  leaders 
of  the  Conservative  party  should  pledge  them- 
selves to  pass  the  Reform  Bill  through  the 


House  of  Lords  this  session.  Before  arriving 
at  any  opinion  on  the  merits  of  this  proposal, 
it  is  necessary  to  have  it  clearly  determined 
whether  the  pledge  is  or  is  not  to  precede  an 
agreement  in  regard  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Redistribution  Bill — in  other  words,  ivould 
the  Government's  proposal,  if  accepted,  render 
it  possible  for  the  House  of  Lords  to  lie  com- 
mitted to  the  Reform  Bill,  and  subsequently  to 
find  that  no  common  understanding  with  regard 
to  redistribution  could  be  arrived  at  beLioeen 
the  two  parlies." 

Here  is  the  answer  written  by  Lord 
Hartington  from  Mr.  Gladstone's 
words: — "We  should  receive  a  re- 
quest for  consultation  in  a  spirit  of 
trust,  and,  assuming  that  the  intention 
was  to  come  to  an  agreement,  should 
not  ask  for  an  adequate  assurance 
beforehand."  That  is  to  say, — fitting 
the  answer  more  exactly  to  the 
question, — the  House  of  Lords  would 
not  be  committed  to  pass  the  Franchise 
Bill,  if  they  could  not  arrive  at  a 
common  understanding  after  consulta- 
tion as  to  the  Seats  Bill.  If  no  such 
understanding  could  be  reached,  Lord 
Salisbury  would  feel  himself  justified 
in  assuming  that  "  we  shall  be  at  the 
end  unbound  by  any  pledge  and  stand 
precisely  in  the  position  in  which  we 
stand  now." 

Is  the  answer  written  down  by  Lord 
Hartington  at  nine  o'clock,  incon- 
sistent with  Mr.  Gladstone's  words 
at  half-past  four  o'clock  1  We  could 
not,  he  told  the  House  of  Commons, 
enter  into  any  understanding  as  to 
the  immediate  introduction  of  the 
Seats  Bill,  "unless  it  were  such  as  to 
afford  us  an  adequate  assurance  that 
we  should  thereby  secure  the  passing 
of  the  Franchise  Bill  during  the 
present  autumnal  sitting."  That  is 
what  he  said  at  half-past  four.  At 
nine  what  he  said  was  that  if  Lord 
Salisbury  requested  a  consultation, 
and  expressed  his  wish  to  enter 
into  communication,  the  Government 
would  regard  that  request  as  an  ex- 
pression of  an  intention  to  corue  to  an 
agreement  (on  the  Seats  Bill),  and 
treat  it  as  an  adequate  assurance  (that 
the  Franchise  Bill  should  be  passed 
during  the  present  autumnal  sitting). 

We  may  say  what  we  please  as  to 
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the  policy  of  the  agreement,  and  what 
we  please  as  to  the  wisdom  of  con- 
struing the  mere  entrance  upon  nego- 
tiation as  an  adequate  assurance  that 
the  Franchise  Bill  should  be  passed 
before  Christmas.  But  it  is  impossible 
to  say  that  there  is  any  sort  of  dis- 
crepancy between  the  Minister's  an- 
nouncement and  the  arrangement 
ultimately  concluded.  Nor  is  it  easy 
to  find  any  practical  discrepancy  be 
tween  the  agreement  now  accepted 
and  the  terms  offered  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  October  and  refused.  "If 
Lord  Salisbury  had  said  that,  upon  the 
Conservative  majority  in  the  House 
of  Lords  seeing  our  Seats  Bill  and 
satisfying  themselves  that  it  was 
founded  upon  fair  principles,  then, 
without  pledging  themselves  to  every 
detail,  they  would  proceed  to  take  up 
and  dispose  of  the  Franchise  Bill,  and 
next  join  with  us  in  the  consideration 
[in  Parliament]  of  the  Seats  Bill,  re- 
lying on  the  good  faith  of  Ministers 
and  the  good  sense  of  Parliament — 
there  would  have  been  the  elements 
of  a  compromise."  These  words  of 
Lord  Haiiington  in  October  contain  the 
whole  substance  of  the  arrangement 
that  has  at  last  been  made. 

As  things  now  stand,  Lord  Salisbury 
and  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  are  com- 
municating their  views  on  a  Sea.ts 
Bill  in  the  shape  of  pourparlers  in 
Downing  Street,  instead  of  through 
speeches  and  amendments  in  the  two 
Houses.  When  the  Seats  Bill  is 
framed,  it  will  be  introduced  into  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  carried  as 
soon  as  may  be  to  a  second  reading. 
When  that  stage  has  been  reached, 
the  Franchise  Bill  will  be  passed  in 
the  Lords.  Next  year  the  Commons 
will  go  into  Committee  on  the  Seats 
Bill.  By  Easter  or  Whitsuntide  at 
latest,  the  Bill  ought  to  have  become 
an  Act,  and  a  few  months  after  that 
a  new  Parliament  chosen  on  a  radi- 
cally transformed  system  would  be 
sent  to  Westminster. 

It  is  impossible  to  measure  the 
expediency  of  what  has  happened 
without  reference  to  what  would  have 


happened  otherwise.  How  would  things 
have  stood  if  the  settlement  had  not 
been    reached  1     The     Franchise    Bill 
would  have  been  checked  in  the  House 
of  Lords  by  some  amendment  that  the 
Commons  and  the  Ministry  would  not 
have  accepted.     In  that  case,  the  pro- 
bability is  that  Ministers  would  have 
resigned.     The  other  party  would  then 
have    come    in,    and,  as    one  of    their 
leaders    said    in    the    recent   debates, 
would  have  dissolved  Parliament  with- 
in a  week.     If  events  should  not  have 
moved  in  this  course,  still  a  dissolution 
would  in  any  circumstances  have  been 
the  only  practical  issue  from  the  dead- 
lock, whether  in  January  or  after  a 
third    rejection  or   suspension    of   the 
Franchise  Bill.     Would  such  a   disso- 
lution have  strengthened  the  present 
majority  in  the  House  of  Commons? 
That  would  hardly  have  been  possible. 
In  the  counties  there  are  several  ex- 
tremely adverse  influences.    The  farm- 
ers are  longing  for  a  protective  duty 
on     imported    grain,    and     this    they 
know     that     they     will     never     get 
from     Mr.     Gladstone,      whether     or 
not  they  would  get  it  from  Lord  Salis- 
bury.    Nor  can  we  expect  them  to  be 
very  keen  for  the  enfranchisement  of 
the  labourers,   village  mechanics,  and 
other  classes  who  have  hitherto  been 
shut  out  from  the  vote.      In  the  coun- 
ties, then,  it   is  indisputable  that  the 
Conservatives  had  every  prospect  of  a 
considerable  gain.     The  boroughs  were 
swept  by  the  Liberals  in   1880;  here 
they    could    gain    nothing,    and    they 
might  possibly  lose  something.      The 
elections  at  Scarborough  and  Hackney 
seem  to  show  that  the  political  opinion 
of  the  boroughs  remains  where  it  was, 
but    it  is   worth  while  not  to  forget 
Brighton.     Certain  loss  in  the  counties 
might,  then,  have  been  accompanied  by 
loss  in    the    boroughs.      There  would 
have  been  a  considerable  displacement 
in  Ireland  of  a  kind  not  favourable  to 
the  Government.     All  this   is  an  old 
story,    but    it    is    important    that    it 
should  not  be  overlooked.       Many  of 
the  Conservatives  were  keenly  alive  to 
these    considerations    and    the    hopes 
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which  they  were  well  calculated  to 
inspire.  On  the  evening  before  the 
meeting  of  the  party  at  the  Carlton 
Club,  after  the  Ministerial  offer  had 
been  made,  when  the  whips  were  busily 
canvassing  their  men,  they  found  in 
many  quarters  a  strong  feeling 
against  acceptance.  County  members 
hated  the  franchise  honestly  on  the 
merits.  Many  fiery  spirits  saw  in 
concession  the  loss  of  a  splendid 
chance  of  an  election  on  Egypt, 
Gordon,  and  the  Transvaal.  But  the 
borough  members  and  the  apprehen- 
sive peers,  especially  peers  from  Ire- 
land, were  too  many  for  them. 

The  certain  effect  of  an  appeal  to 
the  existing  constituencies  would  have 
been  to  give  to  the  Conservatives  an 
increased  voice  in  the  settlement  of 
Reform,  even  if  it  had  not  been  to 
give  them  a  decisive  voice.  It  is  true 
that  the  temper  of  the  Liberals,  whether 
they  had  come  back  to  Westminster  as 
majority  or  minority,  would  have  be- 
come more  zealous  and  more  fervid, 
and  they  would  have  been  charged 
more  directly  with  an  imperative 
mandate  against  the  Lords.  But  a 
House  of  Commons  returned  by  the 
present  constituencies  would  never 
have  furnished  the  machinery  by 
which  that  mandate  could  have  been 
carried  into  execution.  Those,  there- 
fore, who  either  complain  or  boast  the 
loss  of  an  opportunity  of  dealing  with 
the  hereditary  branch  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, must  first  show  that  the  oppor- 
tunity really  existed,  and  in  what 
sense.  What  did  exist  was  an  oppor- 
tunity of  ripening  public  opinion  and 
awakening  popular  feeling  as  to  the 
position  and  the  performances  of  the 
House  of  Lords.  That  opportunity 
can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been  neg- 
lected. Further  proceedings  must  wait 
for  improvement  in  the  legislative  ma- 
chinery. The  delay  will  perhaps  not  be 
very  long.  When  the  present  projects 
of  Parliamentary  Reform  have  been 
effected,  questions  will  speedily  arise 
in  which  the  two  Houses  are  sure 
to  come  into  conflict,  and  the  patience 
of  the  new  voters  will  not  be  improved 


by  the  recollection  that  they  never 
would  have  had  votes  at  all  if  the 
majority  in  the  House  of  Lords  could 
have  prevented  it. 

Meanwhile,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  arrangement  between  the  two 
sets  of  leaders,  and  the  undertaking 
on  the  part  of -the  Government  to  treat 
the  passing  of  the  Seats  Bill  practically 
unaltered,  unless  alteration  be  desired 
by  the  Opposition,  as  vital  to  the  ex- 
istence of  the  Ministry,  may  he  a 
grave  innovation.  It  is  of  no  avail  to 
argue  that  all  Bills  are  concocted  in 
Cabinets  out  of  the  view  of  Parliament. 
The  point  is  that  Cabinets  are,  and 
should  be,  open  to  the  influence  of 
discussion.  They  alter  and  improve 
their  measures  in  consequence  of  Par- 
liamentary criticism.  In  this  case  the 
minority  will  be  able  to  prevent  the 
majority  from  altering  a  comma,  on 
peril  of  turning  out  the  Minister. 
That  this  circumstance  should  be 
viewed  with  considerable  uneasiness  in 
both  camps  was  to  be  expected.  Men 
can  only  say  to  one  another,  by  way  of 
reassurance,  that  many  arrangements 
that  are  equivocal  in  their  description 
turn  out  not  ill  in  operation. 

We  have  given  so  much  space  to 
the  great  event  of  the  month,  that  not 
much  more  is  left  for  minor  incidents. 
None  of  them  can  compare  in  moment 
with  the  solution  of  the  gravest 
domestic  difficulty  that  has  arisen  in 
these  realms  for  the  last  fifty  years. 
But  much  that  is  interesting  and 
important  might  well  have  attracted 
our  attention,  apart  from  the  contest 
for  a  new  extension  of  popular  liberties 
in  our  borders.  The  Nile  Expedition 
makes  slow  and  painful  way  ;  Gordon, 
who  is  within  some  ten  days'  commu- 
nication with  Lord  Wolseley,  was 
holding  his  own  at  Khartoum  up  to 
the  first  week  in  the  present  month  ; 
there  is  no  doubt  left  of  the  unfortu- 
nate end  of  the  courageous  and  sensible 
Colonel  Stewart ;  and  the  public  have 
been  assured  by  the  form  of  Lord 
Wolseley's  instructions  that  if  he  ever 
gets  to  Khartoum,  he  is  not  to  stay 
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there  until  he  has  performed  the 
Sisyphean  task  of  establishing  a  finally 
settled  government  iu  that  desperate 
region.  More  intractable  even  than 
the  cataracts  of  the  Nile  and  the 
deserts  of  the  Soudan,  the  problem 
of  Egyptian  finance  remains  exactly 
where  it  was  before  Lord  North- 
brook's  mission.  His  report  has 
not  been  made  public  officially,  but 
its  general  scope  is  pretty  generally 
understood  to  mean  that  the  interest 
of  the  debt  is  not  to  be  reduced,  that 
Great  Britain  is  to  make  or  to  gua- 
rantee an  advance  of  seven  or  eight 
millions  for  temporary  purposes,  to 
forfeit  a  portion  of  her  own  interest 
on  the  Canal  shares,  and  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  the  army  of  occupation. 
These  proposals  are  believed  to  have 
incurred  the  inflexible  disapproval  of 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  others  among  his 
colleagues  in  the  Cabinet ;  the  subject 
is  undergoing  reconsideration  just  as 
if  Lord  Northbrook  had  never  left  the 
Admiralty  ;  and  all  that  we  know  is 
that  a  scheme  is  in  hand  that  will 
involve  some  change  in  the  Law  of 
Liquidation,  and  will  therefore  be 
submitted  to  the  Powers.  The  honest 
public  is  slowly  finding  out,  as  it 
watches  these  restless  attempts  to  hit 
on  some  resettlement  of  Egypt,  that 
whatever  England  might  have  been 
free  to  do  in  the  winter  after  Tel-el- 
Kebir,  she  is  now  not  absolute  in  the 
Egyptian  question,  but  has  others  to 
reckon  with.  The  addition  of  a  penny 
to  the  income-tax  is  a  still  more 
effectual  reminder  of  the  nature  of  the 
task  which  we  have  undertaken.  It  is 
satisfactory  at  any  rate  that  the 
middle  class,  who  weakly  yielded  to  the 
Forward  school,  will  have  to  pay  for  it, 
and  that  the  working  class  to  whom 
the  Egyptian  scrape  has  been  sus- 
picious from  the  first,  and  is  now  be- 
coming thoroughly  hateful,  will  only 
suffer  indirectly.  But  the  workmen 
are  well  aware  that  these  indirect 
effects  of  the  Forward  policy  fall 
heavily  on  them.  When  people  scream 
into  our  ears  that  the  coming  demo- 
cracy will  be  all  for  a  policy  of  adven- 


ture, we  take  leave  to  think  that  Mr. 
Burt  and  Mr.  Broad  hurst  know  more 
about  the  sentiment  of  the  working 
classes  than  most  other  people,  and 
we  notice  that  they  invariably  go  into 
the  lobby  against  every  scheme  or 
shadow  of  a  scheme  of  that  descrip- 
tion. 

Three  quarters  of  a  million  pounds 
have  been  voted  for  the  expedi- 
tion that  has  started  to  drive  the  free- 
booters off  the  lands  of  a  Bechuana 
chief.  If  it  is  necessary  to  spend  so- 
much  as  that,  we  shall  then  find  our- 
selves embarked  in  an  enterprise  that 
may  yet  cost  us  some  millions  more, 
and  leave  us  with  new  complications 
in  South  Africa  not  less  difficult  than 
those  which  tease  us  in  the  North. 
Meanwhile,  clever  speculators  and 
other  astute  gentlemen  from  the  Cape 
are  busily  employed  in  London  and 
elsewhere  teaching  degenerate  English- 
men the  virtues  of  patriotism.  The 
Cape  bondholder  is  in  a  very  small 
way  of  business  compared  with  the 
Egyptian,  but  the  policy  is  beautifully 
alike  in  the  two  cases.  Land-jobbers, 
railway  jobbers,  political  intriguers, 
are  hard  at  work  in  earwigging 
politicians,  getting  hold  of  editors, 
and  rousing  the  pious  rage  of  the 
friend  of  the  native.  They  are  ex- 
ploiting the  Jingo  sentiment,  the 
philanthropic  sentiment,  and  the  com- 
mercial sentiment,  all  with  a  view  of 
making  a  tool  of  the  English  taxpayer 
for  mercenary  purposes  of  their  own. 

For  the  moment  we  can  only  hope 
that  the  Cape  Ministers  will  make 
such  terms  with  the  Transvaal  that 
Sir  Charles  Warren's  forces  will  only 
go  out  to  have  the  pleasure  of  return- 
ing home  ;  and  that  the  chivalrous 
patriots  who  have  been  picked  up  in 
Leicester  Square  at  the  low  rate  of 
a  couple  of  shillings  a  day  will  be  shot 
back  on  our  own  shores  again,  where 
they  will  at  any  rate  be  less  mis- 
chievous than  they  would  be  in  Bechu- 
analand.  Montsioa  and  Mankoroane 
would  find  it  uncommonly  hard  to 
keep  a  grip  of  their  holdings  after 
their  deliverers  from  Leicester  Square 
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had  once  got  fairly  among  them.  The 
untold  blessings  that  English  philan- 
thropic intervention  has  brought  upon 
Zululand  are  known  to  all  men.  Sir 
Charles  "Warren  himself  may  be  able 
to  do  something  to  mitigate  the  pace 
of  the  inevitable  dislodgment  of  the 
natives  from  the  soil,  and  everybody 
now  sees  how  great  a  pity  it  was 
that  he  was  not  sent  out  eight  months 
ago  instead  of  the  well-intentioned 
but  over-zealous  Mr.  Mackenzie.  We 
shall,  perhaps,  find  room  for  the  story 
of  the  last  twelve  months  when  the 
present  suspensory  stage  of  the  busi- 
ness has  come  to  an  end.  Meanwhile, 
we  commend  to  notice  some  excellent 
words  from  an  article  in  the  Times 
newspaper  a  year  ago,  as  the  moral  of 
all  these  doings  : — 

"We  are  told  now  that  if  we  do  not  protect 
the  Bechuanas  we  abandon  our  colonists  at 
the  Cape.  We  were  told  in  the  same  way 
that  the  annexation  of  the  Transvaal  was 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  (Jape,  then 
that  the  Zulu  War  was  called  for  on  the  same 
grounds,  and  then  that  granting  the  independ- 
ence of  the  Transvaal  was  the  true  way  of 
basing  colonial  progress  upon  justice  and 
peace.  There  is  no  abandonment  of  the  Cape 
implied  in  our  refusal  to  fight  the  Boers  tor 
the  preservation  of  Bechuanaland.  What 
sort  of  expedition  could  we  equip  with  twenty 
years'  purchase  of  the  net  profits  ?  The  truth 
is  that  all  this  nervous  anxiety  on  the  part  of 
the  mother  country  about  the  remote  and  con- 
structive interests  of  a  colony  has  much  the 
same  effect  politically  as  Protection  has  com- 
mercially. It  tends  to  hinder  that  healthy 
growth  which  naturally  belongs  to  the  circum- 
stances and  locality.  If  the  Cape  Colony  is 
so  far  superior  in  its  treatment  of  the  native 
races,  as  we  gladly  believe  it  to  be,  it  will 
go  on  growing  in  strength  and  assuming  the 
position  of  a  great  South  African  Power.  It 
will  be  strong  in  the  willing  allegiance  of 
native  races  elevated  not  merely  by  a  varnish 
of  doctrine,  but  by  familiarity  with  all  that 
civilisation  has  to  teach.  The  Boers,  on  the 
other  hand,  will  remain  by  an  inexorable  moral 
law  a  people  debased  by  tyranny  and  isolated 
among  races  debased  by  slavery.  They  will 
have  no  more  chance  against  the  Cape  Colony 
than  had  the  planters  of  the  Southern  States 
with  their  subject  population  of  slaves  against 
the  free  people  of  the  North." 

The  important  Conference  on  the 
settlement  of  affairs  on  the  West 
Coast  of  Africa  was  opened  at  Berlin 
in  the  middle  of  the  month.  Not 


only  the  European  Powers  but  the 
United  States  have  a  place  at  the 
council  table.  The  object  of  the  Con- 
ference is  to  secure  the  fullest  freedom 
for  navigation  and  commerce  for  the 
Congo,  the  Niger,  and  so  far  as  possible 
to  the  other  rivers.  This  freedom  is 
to  be  attained  by  the  application  of 
principles  laid  down  at  the  Vienna 
Congress  in  the  regulation  of  the 
navigation  of  the  Danube  and  the 
Elbe.  In  other  words  the  free  r-ivi- 
gation  of  the  Congo  will  be  under 
some  collective  international  guarantee. 
How  the  claims  of  Portugal  will  be 
dealt  with  precisely  is  not  yet  clear. 
The  Niger  will  also  be  declared  free 
for  navigation  and  commerce,  as  it  is 
free  already.  The  English  representa- 
tive will,  however,  resist  every  pro- 
posal of  international  supervision  in 
that  case,  because  this  county  claims 
rights  on  the  Lower  Niger  under 
agreements  made  with  native  chiefs, 
by  which  these  chiefs  have  accepted 
the  protection  of  Great  Britain.  As 
Great  Britain  is  a  free-trade  country, 
there  could  be  no  necessity  for  inter- 
nationalisation.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  Prince  Bismarck  will  ask  no  in- 
convenient questions  as  to  the  exact 
date  and  manner  of  the  acceptance  of 
a  British  protectorate  by  the  native 
chiefs  on  the  Niger.  If  he  were 
anxious  to  raise  a  quarrelsome  discus- 
sion on  this  branch  of  the  subjects 
before  the  Conference,  the  grounds  are 
not  wholly  absent.  Some  comment 
has  been  excited  by  the  words  used  by 
the  Emperor  in  opening  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  new  German  Parliament. 
The  Empire,  he  said,  was  beginning  to 
fulfil  its  colonial  aspirations,  and  "in 
agreement  with  the  French  Govern- 
ment "  he  had  invited  to  Berlin  repre- 
sentatives of  most  of  the  maritime 
nations  to  deliberate  on  the  means  by 
which  trade  with  Africa  may  be  pro- 
moted without  disturbance  by  interna- 
tional disputes.  The  peculiar  mention 
of  France  in  such  a  conjunction  has 
been  taken  by  those  who  were  already 
in  a  certain  humour  as  a  rebuff  to 
Great  Britain.  But  Prince  Bismarck 
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is  most  likely  still  the  honest  broker, 
and  at  present  the  Berlin  Conference 
promises  to  end  in  a  rational  agree- 
ment on  points  that  might,  by  neglect 
and  delay,  have  grown  into  formidable 
difficulties  at  some  future  day. 

In  the  affairs  of  his  own  country 
Prince  Bismarck  has  had  his  predomi- 
nance reassured  by  the  result  of  the 
elections  to  the  Reichstag.  The  So- 
cialists have  won  a  surprising  victory, 
no  doubt,  having  gained  some  twenty 
seats,  mostly  from  the  Progressists,  or 
economic  and  political  Liberals.  Con- 
sidering that  for  four  years  the  law 
has  been  in  operation  for  putting 
down  Socialism  with  an  iron  hand, 
the  result  is  no  more  encouraging  to 
repressive  methods  than  the  result  of 
the  corresponding  method  against  the 
Catholics  has  been. 

Important  elections  have  been  held 
in  other  countries  besides  Germany. 
Mr.  Cleveland  has  won  a  majority  of 
the  electoral  colleges,  and  will  for- 
mally enter  office  as  President  of  the 
United  States  in  March  next.  The 
Republican  party  which  has  been  in 
power  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  more 
or  less,  has  performed  vast  historic 
achievements.  But  virtue  had  at  last 
gone  out  of  it,  as  virtue  does  go  out  of 
parties  ;  it  had  become  contaminated 
with  elements  of  speculation  and  job- 
bery ;  and  a  sufficient  mimber  of  inde- 
pendent citizens  had  become  convinced 
of  this  to  break  through  party  ties, 
throw  over  the  candidate  of  their 
own  side,  and  vote  for  a  man  whose 
name  they  identified  with  the  cause  of 
administrative  purification.  That  the 
Democrats  as  a  party  have  not  ac- 
quired new  strength  in  the  several 
States,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  they 
have  at  the  same  time  lost  thirty  seats 
in  the  House  of  Representatives. 


Hence  we  shall  see  a  Democrat  Pre- 
sident with  a  Republican  Senate  and  a 
House  in  which  the  Republican  ele- 
ment has  just  received  an  accession  of 
power.  Among  the  consequences  of 
such  a  situation  will  be  that  there  will 
be  no  real  movement  towards  that  Free 
Trade  which  English  manufacturers 
and  exporters  have  been  for  so  long 
waiting,  but  which  perhaps  they  will 
not  find  so  agreeable  when  in  the  ful- 
ness of  time  it  comes  to  them  and 
brings  with  it  the  free  competition  of 
America  in  neutral  markets. 

The  elections  in  Holland  and  in 
Switzerland  have  left  the  balance  of 
parties  so  nearly  where  it  was,  that 
we  might  think  that  small  self- 
governed  States  were  the  least  per- 
turbed in  the  world,  if  the  antagonisms 
in  Belgium  did  not  furnish  a  hint  that 
perturbations  are  sometimes  independ- 
ent either  of  political  constitutions  or 
geographical  dimensions.  The  Clericals 
who  were  so  exultant  a  month  or  two 
ago,  are  now  dejected  at  the  discovery, 
which  they  ought  to  have  made  at  the 
time,  that  their  famous  victory  at 
Brussels  would  not  suffice  to  give  them 
the  power  of  trampling  their  Liberal 
foes  under  foot.  The  Communal  elec- 
tions have  gone  against  them  ;  the  two 
Ministers  dearest  to  them  have  been 
displaced  ;  and  M.  Malou,  the  veteran 
leader  of  the  party  has  resigned. 
"  After  forty  years,"  he  said,  "  of 
devotion  to  the  Crown  and  liberty, 
against  the  attacks  of  Liberalism  and 
Radicalism,  I  have  had  enough  of  it." 
His  successor,  M.  Beernaert,  is  a  satis- 
factory personage  to  the  Clericals,  and 
for  the  time  a  storm  that  threatened 
violent  danger  to  Belgium  has  sub- 
sided, just  as  our  own  domestic  storm 
here  has,  for  the  time  at  all  events, 
subsided. 
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THE  SETTLEMENT  OF  HIGHLAND  CROFTERS  IN  THE  NORTH- 
WEST OF  CANADA. 


BY    PROFESSOR    G.    G.    RAMSAY. 


I  WAS  much  interested  by  a  lecture 
delivered  in  Glasgow  last  winter  by 
the  Marquis  of  Lome,  in  which  he 
told  us,  amongst  other  things,  of  a 
settlement  of  Highland  crofters  which 
had  been  recently  established  in  the 
Far  West.  They  had  gone  out  in  the 
spring  of  last  year  from  the  poor  and 
overcrowded  island  of  Benbecula  in 
the  Hebrides,  by  the  advice  and  with 
the  active  assistance  of  the  proprietrix, 
Lady  Gordon  Cathcart.  Anxious  to 
make  an  experiment  for  the  benefit  of 
her  own  crofters,  Lady  Cathcart  had 
offered  an  advance  of  1001.  to  such 
families  as  were  willing  to  try  their 
fortunes  in  a  new  country.  Delegates 
had  been  accordingly  sent  out  to  spy 
out  the  land,  a  favourable  report  had 
been  brought  home,  and,  all  difficulties 
having  been  surmounted,  the  settle- 
ment had  become  an  accomplished 
fact. 

Lord  Lome  and  other  speakers 
painted  in  glowing  colours  the  pros- 
pects of  colonists  like  these,  and  ex- 
plained in  detail  the  advantages  which 
were  offered  to  them  by  the  Canadian 
Government.  The  audience  heard  with 
amazement  of  the  boundless  extent 
and  unlimited  fertility  of  the  new- 
territory  that  had  been  opened  up  to 
British  enterprise  in  the  West ;  but 
Scotchmen  are  by  nature  sceptical, 
and  while  the  curiosity  of  all  of  us 
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was  roused  by  an  account  as  graphic 
and  as  full  of  hope  as  that  brought 
back  by  the  explorers  of  the  Promised 
Land,  there  must  have  been  many 
who  found  it  hard  to  realise  what 
they  heard,  and  who  felt  a  desire  to 
supplement  the  testimony  of  the  ears 
by  that  of  the  eyes.  I,  at  least,  was 
among  the  number  ;  and  moved  mainly 
by  a  desire  to  acquaint  myself  more 
minutely  with  the  actual  facts  of  a 
country  which  was  offering  to  us  freely 
exactly  what  in  our  present  circum- 
stances we  need  most,  I  resolved  to 
embrace  the  opportunity  of  the  meet- 
ing of  the  British  Association  in 
Canada,  and  to  take  my  summer  trip 
across  the  Atlantic. 

In  the  journey  from  Montreal  to 
the  North-Western  Territories,  the 
first  main  stage  is  to  Winnipeg,  the 
capital  of  Manitoba — a  distance  of 
1429  miles.  We  leave  Montreal  at 
8  P.M.  on  a  Monday  evening,  and 
arrive  at  Winnipeg  early  on  the 
Friday  following.  Toronto  is  reached 
in  twelve  hours  from  Montreal ;  we 
pass  through  the  centre  of  Ontario, 
through  that  remarkable  lake-locked 
district  which  is  known  as  "  the  garden 
of  Canada."  The  province  of  Ontario 
is  deemed  old  in  reference  to  the  more 
newly-discovered  territories  of  the 
West,  but  in  relation  to  the  older 
provinces  of  Canada  it  is  itself  a  new 
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country.  The  snake  fences,  the  still 
untouched  remains  of  forest,  the 
stumps  everywhere  left  standing,  not 
unfrequently  in  the  centre  of  waving 
grain,  tell  of  the  labour  and  perse- 
verance which  have  been  required  to 
convert  the  back  woods  into  smiling 
corn  land. 

In  the  early  afternoon  we  reach 
Owen's  Sound,  the  port  at  which  we 
are  to  embark  upon  Lake  Huron.  Huge 
elevators  upon  the  water's  edge  tell  us 
that  wheat  is  the  main  article  of 
traffic :  and  as  the  train  transfers  its 
occupants  into  the  awaiting  steamer, 
we  discover  that  the  greater  part  of 
our  fellow-passengers  have  their  faces 
turned  more  or  less  resolutely  towards 
the  west.  Some  are  going  to  explore 
or  "prospect  around;"  some  are  on 
their  way  to  visit  sons  or  relatives 
who  have  already  settled  in  the  north- 
west, with  more  than  half  a  resolve  to 
follow  their  example.  Others  are 
themselves  settlers,  going  back  to 
their  own  farms  with  cattle  or 
implements  from  Ontario.  Hope  and 
confidence  are  on  all  their  faces  ;  they 
open  freely  to  us  about  their  affairs  ; 
and  we  begin  to  realise  that  there 
must  be  some  solid  value,  some  special 
fascination  about  a  country  which  has 
taken  such  solid  hold  of  so  many 
shrewd  practical  men.  One  vigorous 
young  fellow  is  taking  thirty  yearling 
heifers — a  few  of  them  two-year-olds — 
to  his  farm  at  Qu'Appelle,  in  the 
north-west  territory,  a  distance  of 
1 300  miles.  He  has  paid  twenty-eight 
dollars  a  head  for  them  in  Owen's 
Sound,  that  sum  including  the  cost  of 
the  carriage  to  Qu'Appelle,  which 
amounts  to  214  dollars  or  4:31.  for  the 
lot.  The  rest  of  our  fellow-passengers 
are  mostly  traders  from.  Ontario,  going 
up  to  see  their  agents,  or  to  extend  their 
business  in  the  west ;  a  few  only  are 
travellers  for  pleasure  like  ourselves. 
•  At  about  5  P.M.  we  sail  from  Owen's 
Sound,  and  thread  our  way  across  Geor- 
gian Bay — the  north-eastern  portion  of 
Lake  Huron — through  an  archipelago 
of  innumerable  islands,  all  densely 
covered  with  primeval  wood.  When 


day  breaks  next  morning,  the  scene  is 
still  the  same  :  point  after  point  of 
wood-clothed  rocky  shore,  without  a 
possibility  of  determining  what  is 
mainland,  what  is  island.  Towards 
midday  we  enter  the  narrows  and  the 
river  through  which  lies  the  connection 
with  Lake  Superior.  The  river  which 
connects  the  two  great  lakes  is  St. 
Mary's  River ;  and  after  some  beauti- 
ful reaches  of  broad  blue  water  which 
mirrors  the  forest  on  either  side,  we 
reach  Sault  Ste.  Marie  — •  commonly 
called  "the  Soo  " — a  brilliant  rapid, 
on  one  side  American,  on  the  other 
Canadian,  beside  which  is  the  splendid 
lock  which  admits  us  to  the  higher 
level  of  Lake  Superior. 

Issuing  forth  on  that  lake  aftei 
about  an  hour's  delay,  we  are  not  long 
in  losing  sight  of  land  ;  and  before 
morning  the  size  of  the  waves  and 
the  rolling  of  the  vessel  begin  to  im- 
part to  us — as  to  old  Cap  in  The  Path- 
finder— a  respect  for  this  inland  sea, 
which  is  large  enough,  we  are  told,  to 
swallow  up  all  Ireland,  if  only  it  were 
cut  to  the  proper  shape.  Port  Arthur, 
on  the  western  shore  of  Lake  Superior, 
is  reached  at  about  eleven  on  Thursday 
morning.  Here  again  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  (known  invariably  as 
the  C.P.R.)  takes  charge  of  us,  and  at 
noon  we  are  off  in  our  Pullman.  We 
pass  by  the  shanties  put  up  by  Sir 
Garnet  Wolseley  in  1870,  and  after  a 
beautiful  peep  of  the  Kaministiquia 
river,  we  plunge  into  the  429  miles  of 
primeval  forest  which  separate  us 
from  Winnipeg.  In  eighteen  short 
hours  we  are  carried  easily  through 
that  inhospitable  impracticable  belt  of 
tangled  wood  and  marsh,  which  it 
took  Sir  Garnet,  with  an  active  well- 
equipped  force,  about  half  as  many 
weeks  to  traverse.  We  begin  now  to 
realise  what  a  very  different  thing  is  a 
railway  in  these  distant  intractable 
regions  from  a  railway  at  home.  With 
us,  a  new  railway  is  merely  one  con- 
venience more,  a  few  hours  less  upon 
the  road,  a  somewhat  quicker  and 
cheaper  market  for  our  produce  ;  in 
the  vast  regions  of  America,  a  country 
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-which  is  not  tapped  by  a  railway  (or 
by  a  navigable  river)  simply  does  not 
exist  :  it  is  as  valueless  as  if  it  were 
in  another  planet ;  and  the  railway, 
in  point  of  fact,  creates  the  country 
which  it  opens  up. 

At  Winnipeg  Mr.  J.  M .  Egan,  super- 
intendent of  the  line,  takes  us  under 
his  care,  and  kindly  shows  us  over  the 
huge  yards  and  establishments  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  Mr.  Egan 
is  well-known  as  one  of  the  ablest  of 
the  able  railway  men  in  America  ;  his 
keen  business  qualities  may  be  inferred 
from  the  following  notice,  which  is 
posted  conspicuously  all  over  the  rail- 
way buildings  : — 

NOTICE. 

If  you  have  any  business  to  transact, 
attend  to  same  and  MOVE  ALONG. 

This  building  is  not  intended  for 
idlers. 

JNO.  M.  EGAN, 

General  Siiperintendent. 

Accustomed  to  the  narrow  spaces  in 
which  the  traffic  of  our  large  cities  is 
cooped  up  at  home,  we  marvel  at  a 
station  which  embraces  no  less  than 
twenty  miles  of  sidings,  has  engine- 
stables  for  forty  locomotives,  with 
coachbuilding  and  repairing  shops, 
stock-yards,  and  stores  of  every  kind, 
all  on  the  largest  scale  and  all  close  at 
hand,  containing  every  conceivable 
thing  that  can  be  wanted  for  the  con- 
struction and  maintenance  of  a  rail- 
way which,  within  a  year,  will  run.  for 
nearly  3000  miles  in  one  unbroken 
line. 

From  Winnipeg  onwards,  we  are 
fairly  on  that  vast  fertile  plain  of 
alluvial  or  vegetable  deposit  which 
stretches  for  more  than  900  miles 
westward,  to  the  very  foot  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  through  the 
centre  of  which  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  runs  on  its  way  to  British 
Columbia.  The  settlement  of  our 
Scotch  crofter  friends  is,  we  learn, 
about  230  miles  west  of  Winnipeg,  not 
far  from  the  station  of  Moosomin  ;  so 
after  a  needed  rest,  and  having  gathered 


much  information  about  the  country 
from  various  kind  friends  in  Winni- 
peg, we  set  out  westward  once  more, 
furnished  with  all  requisites,  and  de- 
termined to  form  at  first  hand,  and  by 
actual  experience  on  the  spot,  a  true 
and  faithful  idea  of  the  hopes  and  pros- 
pects, the  hardships  and  the  happi- 
ness, the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  a  settler's  life  ;  especially  of  one  who 
settles  with  nothing  but  his  labour  vand 
what  he  carries  -in  his  hand,  on  land 
on  which  he  will  be  the  first  to  write 
the  signs  of  human  presence,  and  to 
invite  nature  to  lend  herself  to  the 
purposes  of  man. 

As  we  ride  swiftly  on,  one  seemingly 
endless  plain  extends  round  us  on 
every  side,  with  scarce  an  object  to 
break  the  view.  The  soil,  wherever  it 
is  exposed,  is  black,  deep  and  loamy  ; 
everywhere  we  recognise  the  same 
black  virgin  earth  which  has  made 
Winnipeg  after  a  two  days'  rain  one 
sea  of  clammy  glue-like  mud,  from  one 
to  three  feet  deep.  As  we  pass  along, 
much  of  the  land  is  uncultivated, 
covered  only  with  the  short  sturdy 
grass  of  the  prairie.  We  are  told  it  is 
the  property  of  speculators  who  bought 
during  the  fever  fit  of  1881-82,  and 
who  now  can  neither  sell  nor  cultivate. 
But  soon  we  reach  a  region  beyond  the 
influence  of  "  The  Boom,"  and  the  land 
seems  well  settled  on  either  side  of  the 
line.  Huge  fields  of  waving  wheat, 
with  tiny  houses  of  rough  wood  popped 
down  at  some  casual  spot  among  them, 
give  the  character  to  the  scene :  no 
fences,  little  or  no  wood,  only  one  vast 
expanse  of  rich  land  either  growing 
corn — using  the  word  in  the  English 
sense,  to  denote  any  kind  of  cereal — or 
capable  of  growing  it.  Here  and  there 
a  few  beasts  of  fair  quality  are  graz- 
ing ;  barley  and  oat  crops  are  to  be 
seen  at  intervals,  but  the  crop  of  all 
this  great  country  is  wheat. 

At  Portage  La  Prairie,  fifty-six  miles 
from  Winnipeg,  we  pass  through  an 
extra-rich  and  fertile  belt,  well-settled 
and  prosperous.  Here  the  Manitoba 
and  North  Western  Railway  branches 
off,  which  is  to  supply  the  district 
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lying  to  the  north  of  that  served  by 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  Further 
on,  towards  Brandon  (133  miles)  slight 
swellings  break  out  in  the  ground,  and 
the  similitude  of  open  English  copse 
wood,  with  cattle  feeding  amongst  it, 
affords  a  pleasing  refreshment  to  the 
eye.  Here  and  there  we  get  a  glimpse 
of  the  Assinaboia  river,  with  rich  allu- 
vial lands  along  its  banks. 

Having  been  furnished  with  the 
Dominion  Land  Acts,  with  maps  and 
plans  of  all  sorts,  together  with  the 
rules  and  regulations  under  which  the 
railways  and  other  companies  dispose  of 
the  land  which  belongs  to  them,  we  pro- 
ceed, as  we  pass  along,  to  get  up  the 
whole  settlement  system,  and  on  all 
doubtful  points  we  get  viva  voce  ex- 
planations from  our  fellow-travellers. 
For  nothing  is  more  remarkable  than 
the  readiness  with  which  any  chance 
acquaintance  in  Canada  or  America 
will  impart  information,  whether  about 
the  country  generally  or  about  his  own 
personal  concerns,  even  of  the  most 
private  character.  The  Transatlantic 
man  is  greatly  impressed  with  the 
general  superiority  of  his  own  country 
to  all  others  ;  and  amongst  the  many 
points  of  inferiority  which  he  notices 
in  the  inhabitants  of  the  "old  country" 
whom  he  meets,  is  their  ignorance  of 
the  ways,  the  advantages,  and  above 
all,  of  the  size,  of  America.  He  ex- 
pects, therefore,  to  find  the  Britisher 
invariably  in  the  Interrogative  Mood  ; 
and  he  is  ever  ready,  with  inexhaust- 
ible patience  and  good-humour,  to 
instruct  him.  Amongst  the  many  thou- 
sands of  viva  voce  examinations  which 
it  has  been  my  lot  to  conduct  in  life, 
I  have  never  come  across  examinees  so 
well  prepared,  so  certain  to  provide  a 
full  and  satisfactory  answer  to  any 
question  that  an  examiner's  ingenuity 
could  devise. 

The  system  of  land  survey  which 
(in  imitation  of  the  American)  has 
been  adopted  by  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment in  Manitoba  and  the  north-west 
territories,  and  the  special  advantages 
offered  to  settlers,  are  well  known  in 
this  country,  and  have  been  repeatedly 


described  in  articles,  in  the  pros- 
pectuses of  land  or  loan  companies, 
and  elsewhere.  Most  recently  they 
have  been  fully  explained  by  the 
Marquis  of  Lome  in  his  admirable  and 
attractive  book  upon  Canada,  which  at 
once  shows  how  completely  he  has  made 
himself  acquainted  with  the  conditions 
of  Canadian  life,  and  explains  the 
extreme  popularity  which  he  has 
earned  for  himself  amongst  the  Cana- 
dians. But,  as  this  paper  may  fall 
under  the  eye  of  some  who  think  of 
making  Canada  their  home,  it  will  be 
well  to  explain  once  more,  in  as  few 
words  as  possible,  the  system  on  which 
the  whole  country  has  been  divided, 
and  to  state  the  exact  nature  of  the 
offer  which  the  Canadian  Government 
makes  to  all  intending  settlers. 

In  Manitoba  and  the  North- West,  the 
whole  country  is  divided  actually  or 
theoretically  into  blocks  of  land,  each 
one  mile  square,  and  each  containing 
640  acres  of  land.  Each  of  these 
blocks  stands  square  to  the  points  of 
the  compass,  and  is  called  a  section. 
Thirty-six  of  these  sections,  forming  a 
square  with  six-mile  sides — each,  there- 
fore, containing  thirty-six  square  miles, 
or  23,040  acres — make  up  a  township  : 
and  each  township  is  numbered  ac- 
cording to  the  following  system.  The 
latitude,  so  to  speak,  of  a  township  is 
described  by  its  distance  from  the 
International  Boundary-line,  which  in 
these  regions  follows  the  forty-ninth 
parallel  of  latitude.  A  row  of  town- 
ships, running  north  and  south,  is 
called  a  Range — and  the  townships  in 
any  one  Range  are  numbered  from  the 
International  Boundary  northwards. 
Thus  the  township  nearest  the  bound- 
aiy  is  called  Township  1,  the  next 
to  the  north,  Township  2,  the  next, 
Township  3,  and  so  on.  The  longitude 
of  a  RangeiJof  townships  is  described  by 
its  distance  West  from  certain  meri- 
dian lines  drawn  at  intervals  of  about 
200  miles  north  from  the  International 
Boundary.  The  most  easterly  of  these 
lines  runs  seven  miles  west  of  Win- 
nipeg, and  is  called  the  First  Principal 
Meridian  :  and  the  Range  of  townships 
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immediately  to  the  west  of  that  line  is 
called  "  Range  I.  West  of  the  First 
Principal  Meridian."  The  Range  next 
further  west  is  called  Range  II.,  and 
so  on,  till  the  Second  Principal  Meri- 
dian is  reached,  from  which  the  Ranges 
are  again  numbered  by  reference  to 
their  distance  from  that  meridian. 
Thus  one  of  the  townships  on  which 
our  Scotch  friends  are  settled  is  called 
13,  xxxiii.  :  by  which  is  meant  the 
thirteenth  township  north  of  the 
United  States  boundary,  and  the 
thirty  third  Range  West  of  the  First 
Principal  Meridian. 

In  laying  off  the  townships,  ample 
space  is  reserved  for  roads  ;  every  sec- 
tion has  a  space  left  for  a  wide  road 
all  round  it. 

The  Township  is  the  smallest  politi- 
cal unit,  and  the  community  inhabiting 
this  area — containing  36  square  miles, 
or  23,040  acres — is  allowed,  under 
certain  conditions,  to  elect  a  governing 
body,  and  to  raise  rates  for  schools, 
roads,  and  other  local  purposes. 

Each  Township,  we  have  seen,  con- 
tains thirty-six  Sections ;  and  the 
various  Sections  within  the  Township 
are  numbered  according  to  the 
following  scheme  : — 


31      32      33      34      35   ,  36 


40    Z  1 

^U    £'O 

19   20 

21   22 

23   24 

18   17 

16   15 

14   13 

7   8 

9  \  10 

11  ;  12 

6   5 

4  :  3 

2    1 

The  Sections  numbered  11  and  29  are 
reserved  for  school  purposes,  to  be  for 
all  time  coming  an  endowment  for  the 
education  of  the  township.  Sections  8 
and  26  are  reserved  for  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company,  in  payment  for  the 
rights,  real  or  supposed,  which  were 
granted  to  them  over  the  whole  country 
draining  into  Hudson's  Bay  by  the 


Charter  of  Charles  II.  Thus,  there 
remain  32  Sections  ;  and  these  Sec- 
tions, throughout  the  whole  country 
traversed  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
way, and  for  a  distance  of  twenty-four 
miles  on  each  side  of  the  line,  are 
divided  equally  between  the  Dominion 
Government  and  the  railway.  All 
the  odd- numbered  Sections  were  grant- 
ed to  the  railway  company,  to  be  dis- 
posed of  as  they  thought  fit  ;  the  £ven- 
numbered  Sections  were  reserved  by 
the  Government  for  purposes  of  settle- 
ment. The  terms  offered  by  the 
Government  to  intending  settlers  in 
these  Sections  are  as  follow  : — 

1.  Any  person,  male  or  female,  who 
is  the   sole   head   of  a   family,  or  any 
male  not  less  than   eighteen  years  of 
age,  may  obtain  a  "  homestead -entry  " 
for  any  quarter-section,  i.e.,  160  acres 
of   Government  land,  upon  paying  an 
office  fee  of  ten  dollars. 

2.  If  the  person  having  so  made  a 
homestead- entry   shall    settle    on    the 
land,  and  perform  what  are  called  the 
"settlement  conditions,"  he  is  entitled 
at  the  end  of  three  years,  provided  he 
be  a   British  subject,  without  further 
payment,    to    a    Government    Patent 
conveying  to  him  an  absolute  title  to 
the    land.       The     "settlement    condi- 
tions "  admit  of  some  alternatives,  but 
practically  they  are  as  follow  : — • 

(1.)  The  settler  shall  erect  a  habit- 
able house,  of  any  material  he  chooses 
— not  necessarily  to  consist  of  more 
than  a  single  room  ; 

(2.)  He  shall  reside  upon,  or  close 
to,  the  land  chosen  for  at  least  six 
months  in  each  year  ; 

(3.)  He  shall  bring  at  least  thirty 
acres  of  land  under  cultivation  before 
the  end  of  the  third  year. 

For  the  sum  therefore  of  ten  dollars, 
or  2/.  10s.  of  our  money,  a  bond  fide 
settler  becomes,  in  three  years,  the 
absolute  owner  of  an  estate  of  160 
acres ;  and  he  may  obtain  the  same 
privilege  for  each  male  member  of 
his  family  above  eighteen  years  of 
age,  provided  they  are  able  to  fulfil 
the  same  settlement  conditions. 

But  in  addition  to  the  "homestead 
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entry,"  each  settler  may  make,  at  the 
same  time,  a  "  pre-emption  entry  "  for 
an  adjoining  unoccupied  quarter- sec- 
tion, that  is,  a  further  amount  of  160 
acres.  For  this  he  must  pay,  on  enter- 
ing, an  office  fee  of  ten  dollars  more  ; 
and  so  soon  as  he  has  obtained  the 
patent  for  his  homestead  (in  accord- 
ance with  the  preceding  regulations) 
he  is  entitled  to  purchase  the  adjoining 
quarter-section  at  such  a  price  as  may 
be  fixed  by  the  Governor  in  Council ; 
the  usual  price  fixed  hitherto  being 
at  the  rate  of  two  and  a  half  dollars, 
or  10s.,,  per  acre.  Thus  an  immigrant 
who  can  command  a  little  capital  can 
find  himself  at  the  end  of  three  years 
the  absolute  owner  of  320  acres  of  fine 
land  for  the  sum  of  8'2L  10*.  :  viz. 
21.  10s.  for  the  homestead,  and  801. 
for  the  pre-emption.  It  is  to  be 
observed,  however,  that  as  the  spare 
land  is  being  rapidly  settled,  the  right 
of  pre-emption  is  to  cease  upon 
January  1,  1887. 

The  choosing  of  a  particular  spot, 
however,  is  a  matter  of  some  difficulty, 
and  requires  both  time  and  considera- 
tion. To  waste  time  in  hunting  about 
for  a  good  locality  is  to  waste  money, 
and  perhaps  to  lose  an  entire  season  ; 
for  the  conditions  of  agriculture  are 
such  that  operations  must  be  com- 
menced at  the  earliest  possible  moment 
in  the  spring.  To  meet  this  difficulty, 
an  immigrant  is  allowed,  through 
some  responsible  person  on  the  spot, 
to  make  a  homestead-entry  before  his 
actual  arrival  in  the  country  ;  and  for 
this  purpose  the  Dominion  Immigra- 
tion agents,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
North- West  Land  Company,  are  ready 
to  offer  all  the  advice  and  assistance 
in  their  power.  In  the  case  of  the 
Scotch  crofters  from  Benbecula,  a 
deputation  had  been  sent  out  from 
the  island  to  report  upon  the  country 
as  a  whole  some  two  years  before. 
Upon  their  representations,  Lady 
Gordon  Cathcart  acted ;  twelve  fami- 
lies made  up  their  minds  to  accept  her 
offer,  and  the  colony  started  from  the 
Clyde  early  in  April,  1883. 
Mr.  Bennett,  the  active  and  kind- 


hearted  immigration  agent  who  has  his 
head   quarters  at  Brandon,  had  fixed 
upon   a   tract  of  country  some   ten  or 
fifteen  miles  to  the  south-west  of  Moo- 
somin,   and    six    or  eight  miles   from 
Wapelle — both  places  being  stations  on 
the  railway — and  had  made  all  prepara- 
tions to  receive  the  immigrant  families 
on   their    arrival,   and    forward    them 
as  soon  as   practicable    to    their   new 
homes.      Mr.   Bennett  has    under  his 
charge   at   Brandon    the   Government 
Immigrants'  Home.     It  is  a  nice  clean 
building  of  wood,  close  to  the  railway 
station,  consisting  of  four  halls,  well 
heated  and  lighted,  each  about  twenty- 
eight   feet    by   thirty-six,    a     kitchen 
fitted  with  a  fire-stove  and  all  neces- 
sary utensils,   a  sick-house,  and  other 
offices.     The  two  lower  halls  are  re- 
served for  men ;  women  and  children 
are  accommodated   above.     Here   the 
former  are   kept  for    about   ten  days 
after  arrival ;  women  and  children  are 
often    kept    much    longer,    and    sick 
people,  as  several    of  the  settlers  told 
us,  are  kindly  attended    to.      Whilst 
the    families    of    the    Scotch    settlers 
were  thus  comfortably  lodged  at  the 
Brandon  Home,   the    men  sallied   out 
to  the  ground  selected  for  them,  fixed 
upon  their  respective  lots,  and  put  up 
such  shelter  in  the  way  of    tents  or 
otherwise  as  would  suffice  to  house  their 
families  during  the   summer  months. 
No  time  was  to  be  lost.     It  was  too 
late  to  prepare  the  ground  for  wheat ; 
for  wheat  must  be  sown  with  the  very 
first  giving-way  of  the  frost,  and  the 
ground  must  be  prepared  for  its  recep- 
tion during  the  previous  season.     But 
there   was   still    time    to    plough  the 
ground   once  over,  to  put  in  a  crop  of 
oats,    barley,    or    potatoes,    and  thus 
raise  food  for  the  coming  year.     The 
new    settlers    actually    reached    their 
location  on  the  28th  of  May  ;  a  suffi- 
cient quantity    of    the    indispensable 
implements    had    been    provided    for 
them ;    and    by  the    second    week  of 
June  their    potato    crop   was    in  the 
ground. 

As  it  turned  out,  they  did  not  ulti- 
mately select  the  particular  lots  which- 
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had  been  marked  out  for  them.  They 
had  an  eye  for  ground ;  they  knew 
exactly  the  kind  of  land  that  would 
suit  them  best ;  and  they  had  their 
own  fancies  in  the  matter.  So  instead 
of  settling  on  the  ground  which  Mr. 
Bennett  had  at  first  selected,  and 
which  perhaps,  from  a  merely  agricul- 
tural point  of  view,  was  of  superior 
quality,  they  chose  a  nice  tract  of 
vacant  land  closely  adjoining  it,  more 
varied  in  its  surface,  dotted  over  with 
picturesque  clumps  of  brushwood  that 
would  serve  as  shelter  both  for  house 
and  beast  in  winter,  and  sloping  plea- 
santly down  towards  the  winding 
hollow  which  form  the  basin  of  the 
Pipestone  creek. 

The  settlement  of  1883  consisted 
of  eleven  families — of  whom  one 
came  out  without  assistance  —  and 
fifty- one  souls  in  all.  Encouraged  by 
the  warm  reports  sent  home  to  their 
friends  by  the  settlers  themselves,  and 
by  the  accounts  of  Mr.  Peacock 
Edwards  and  other  gentlemen  who 
had  visited  them  in  the  autumn  of 
last  year,  a  still  larger  number  peti- 
tioned to  be  sent  out  in  the  spring  of 
the  present  year.  Lady  Cathcart  was 
ready  to  assist  as  before  ;  the  North- 
West  Land  Company,  who  are  inter- 
ested in  attracting  good  settlers  to 
the  country,  agreed  to  take  a  share  of 
the  expense ;  and,  accordingly,  no  less 
than  forty-six  more  families,  contain- 
ing in  all  239  souls,  found  their  way 
out  in  April  last,  and  have  settled  on 
the  most  convenient  available  spots 
near  the  former  settlers.  Each  family, 
as  before,  received  an  advance  of  100/. 
to  pay  their  passage  and  start  them 
in  their  farms  :  single  men  received 
an  advance  of  50/. 

I  have  mentioned  the  circumstance 
of  there  being  two  settlements  to  avoid 
confusion  in  the  account  which  follows. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  evidence  of 
those  who  have  been  eighteen  months 
in  the  country,  who  have  gone  through 
a  winter,  and  gathered  in  a  whole 
year's  crops,  is  of  very  different  value 
from  that  of  those  who  have  only 
tasted  a  settler's  life  during  the  sum- 


mer months.  From  the  first  I  felt  the 
crucial  question  would  be,  How  have 
these  people  stood  the  winter  ?  How 
do  their  affairs  stand  when  they  have 
met  the  expenses,  and  gathered  in  the 
returns,  of  a  whole  year's  farming  ? 

Anxious  to  judge  of  this  for  our- 
selves, my  wife  and  I  set  out  from 
Brandon  on  the  llth  September  in 
company  with  Mr.  Bennett,  who  had 
kindly  offered  to  act  as  our  guide,  and 
found  ourselves,  lodged  for  the  night 
in  the  small  but  by  no  means  uncom- 
fortable "  Grosvenor  Hotel"  at  Moo- 
somin.  We  are  of£  early  in  the  morn- 
ing in  a  "two-horse  fix-up."  For 
some  distance  we  have  a  "  trail,"  to 
guide  us,  which  looks  as  if  some  half- 
dozen  "  fix-ups  "  may  have  passed  over 
it  before  us  ;  but  we  soon  get  free 
upon  the  open  prairie,  bumping  con- 
tinuously over  holes  and  stones  at 
random,  crashing  through  reeds  and 
brushwood,  and,  by  way  of  a  begin- 
ning, we  take  the  railway,  embank- 
ment and  all,  at  a  bound.  Constant 
clumps  of  low  wood  give  variety  to 
the  landscape  ;  small  lakes  and  marshes 
called  "  slews  " — edged  with  rushes, 
and  bearing  hundreds  of  wild  ducks 
upon  their  surface — meet  us  at  every 
turn.  We  have  a  gun  with  us,  and  a 
successful  stalk  or  two,  with  the  help 
of  a  fresh  breeze  to  serve  as  retriever, 
provide  us  with  some  fine  fat  birds  for 
to-night's  supper. 

As  we  were  trying  to  circumvent 
one  of  these  pack  of  ducks,  I  heard 
suddenly,  close  by,  a  noise  of  crashing 
through  the  wood,  and  a  volley  of 
unmistakable  Celtic  expletives  tilled 
the  air.  Pushing  on  through  the 
copse,  I  came  upon  a  pair  of  runaway 
oxen  plunging  through  the  wood  with 
an  overturned  plough  at  their  heels, 
and  a  couple  of  Highlanders  in  true 
west-country  fisherman's  dress,  in  full 
pursuit.  Making  a  dash  at  the  plough- 
handle,  I  managed  to  turn  the  plough 
right-side  up,  and  as  we  emerged  from 
the  wood,  digging  the  plough-share 
deep  into  the  ground,  and  driving  an 
erratic  furrow  across  a  newly-broken 
field,  I  at  last  brought  the  beasts 
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to  anchor,  and  found  myself  in  the 
middle  of  a  wondering  blue- eyed  High- 
land family. 

This  proved  to  be  one  of  the  families 
that  had  come  out  this  year,  consisting 
of  father,  motl.er,  three  sons,  and  four 
daughters — the  children  ranging  from 
seven  to  twenty-one  years  of  age  :  one 
boy  of  ten  had  died  upon  their  arrival. 
They  had  had  200/.  advanced  among 
them  ;  and  had  taken  up  three  quarter- 
sections  of  land,  i.e.  480  acres.  They 
owned  two  pairs  of  oxen,  which  had 
cost  them  321.  the  pair ;  they  had  a 
crop  of  potatoes  in  the  ground,  and 
were  '  breaking  thirty  acres  to  be 
sown  with  wheat  next  year.  They 
were  soon  to  begin  putting  up  their 
house  for  the  winter,  for  which 
they  had  thirty  good  logs  cut  and 
prepared,  but  at  some  distance  from 
the  site.  One  son  was  away,  Avorking 
on  the  railway.  All  Avere  highly 
pleased  Avith  their  prospects :  "  the 
lassies  liked  it  fine."  "  And  how 
about  the  Avife?"  I  asked.  "Well, 
well  ;  the  wife  likes  it  just  A-ery  mid- 
dling. S/ie'll  be  every  morning  in  the 
old  country."  I  mention  this  case 
specially,  for  with  one  other  excep- 
tion— that  also  a  woman  past  middle 
life — this  was  the  single  instance  \ve 
encountered  of  a  doubtful  or  adArerse 
opinion  about  the  new  country  in  the 
Avhole  settlement. 

Soon  after  Ave  pass  another  party  in 
a  cart.  The  settler  Avas  from  Tiree — 
himself,  wife  and  eight  children — and 
had  been  assisted  to  go  out  by  the 
Duke  of  Argyll.  He,  too,  had  taken 
up  three  quarter-sections  of  land — tAvo 
homesteads  and  one  pre-emption — in 
confidence  that  he  would  be  able  to 
pay  for  the  latter  at  the  end  of  the 
three  years,  though  he  had  only  a  very 
small  sum  of  his  own  in  addition  to 
the  advance  of  1001.  He  had  arrived 
this  year,  had  sown  out  two  bushels  of 
oats,  tAvo  of  barley,  and  five  of  pota- 
toes. One  of  his  daughters  had  gone 
out  to  service.  He  thought  the  coun- 
try grand,  but  had  little  opinion  of  the 
implements  of  the  country.  "  Ye'll 
pay  four  times  as  much  for  a  plough, 


and    the're  no'   worth    the    taking  in 
your  hands  beside  those  at  home." 

It  was  curious  to  hear  that  he  was 
going  in  to  Moosomin  "on  legal  busi- 
ness." A  stranger  had  found  his  oxen 
feeding,  had  yoked  them,  Avithout  ask- 
ing leave,  to  his  OAvn  rnoAving-rnachine, 
and  besides  cutting  a  load  of  hay  for 
himself  had  nee  rly  cut  off  one  of  the 
oxen's  legs  into  the  bargain.  "  It  was  as 
good  to  kill  me  and  all  my  family,"  he 
remarked,  "  as  to  take  my  oxen  "  ;  and 
the  local  laAvyer  Avas  to  be  consulted 
as  to  the  best  means  of  obtaining  com- 
pensation. Beside  him  on  the  cart  sat 
a  young  Avoman  ;  her  case,  too,  showed 
hoAV  completely  Moosomin1  is  equipped 
in  the  "  resources  of  civilisation  ;  "  she 
was  going  in  to  haA~e  a  tooth  out  !  Her 
family  had  come  out  this  year ; 
she  and  her  mother  had  been  ill  for 
some  time  after  their  arrival ;  but 
they  had  been  kindly  cared  for  by 
Mr.  Scarth.  She  had  Avorked  for 
some  years  as  a  tailoress  in  Glas- 
gow. She  had  liked  GlasgOAv  fine,  but 
she  liked  Canada  better.  "  Ours  is  a 
real  pretty  place.  We  don't  feel  a  bit 
lonely.  There's  plenty  to  do  in  the 
clay,  and  in  the  evening  I  work  the 

1  Moosomin  is  a  small  wooden  city 
which  has  been  some  two  years  in  existence. 
It  has  lately  started  a  newspaper,  the  Moo- 
somin Courier,  which  gives  the  following 
enumeration  of  the  business  establishments  of 
the  town  : — 

General  Stores 5 

Hotels 5 

Boarding  Houses     ....     2 

Livery  Stables 2 

Feed  Stables 3 

Implement  Agencies    ...     9 

Blacksmiths 2 

Builders 4 

Watchmakers 2 

Shoemaker 1 

Bakers 2 

Drug  Store 1 

Physicians 3 

Lawyer     .  1 

Notaries 2 

Stationers 2 

Furniture  Store       ....     1 

Planing  Mill 1 

Barber 1 

Laundries 3 

Butcher 1 

Printing  Office  .  .     ,     1 
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sewing-machine ;  and  we  have  books 
and  that,  and  my  eldest  brother  plays 
the  pipes."  This  last  touch  was 
charming,  and  I  begged  hard  that  the 
player  might  come  over  that  night  to 
where  we  were  to  sleep,  and  let  us 
finish  up  the  day  with  a  real  good 
Scotch  reel. 

A  mile  or  two  further  on  we  came 
upon  the  home  to  which  she  belonged. 
There  was  a  widowed  mother  and  two 
brothers.  They,  were  comfortably  es- 
tablished in  a  sod  house,  neatly  plas- 
tered inside  with  clay,  and  decorated 
here  and  there  with  pictures  from  illus- 
trated papers.  Outside,  the  sods  were 
piled  high  one  above  another,  after  the 
fashion  of  what  we  call  in  Scotland  a 
"  fail  dyke,"  i.e.  a  dyke  or  wall  built 
solidly  of  blocks  of  turf.  Through  two 
deep  embrasures  of  turf  peeped  a  couple 
of  tiny  windows.  The  whole  was 
covered  with  thatch.  The  door  was 
at  one  end ;  the  access  to  it  led  down- 
wards through  a  great  thickness  of 
turf  on  either  side,  just  as  might 
happen  in  the  access  to  a  house 
built  of  snow.  The  floor  inside  was 
of  •  plain  earth,  some  two  feet  lower 
than  the  outside  level  :  the  sods  piled 
round  the  house  had  been  gathered 
partly  from  the  excavation.  What 
struck  us  most,  after  our  experience  of 
similar  houses  in  Ireland  and  the  High- 
lands, was  the  extreme  dryness  of 
everything  inside.  The  earth  every- 
where is  friable,  and  drains  naturally. 
There  is  little  or  no  rain,  and,  in  con- 
sequence, damp  is  not  an  evil  to  be 
contended  with.  In  every  house  we 
entered  the  inhabitants  spoke  with  de- 
light of  the  dryness  of  the  climate,  as 
compared  with  that  of  the  Highlands  ; 
colds  and  chest  complaints  seem  almost 
to  be  unknown  in  these  regions. 

The  house  itself  was  some  thirteen 
feet  by  twenty,  comfortably  heated  by 
a  stove.  At  the  far  end  was  a  wooden 
dai's  or  platform,  on  which  were  two 
beds,  standing  end  to  end.  The  house 
had  been  built  entirely  by  the  younger 
of  the  two  sons,  who,  after  finishing 
the  job,  had  gone  off  to  make  some 
money  by  working  on  the  Bell  Farm. 


The  elder  brother  had  done  all  the 
work  on  the  farm,  broken  the  new 
ground,  and  put  in  the  crops.  Part 
of  their  potatoes  had  failed,  from  some 
mistake  in  the  sowing  ;  but  what  there 
were  were  splendid.  They  had  two 
cows,  had  made  cheese,  and  sold  it. 
The  brothers  had  only  arrived  at  the 
farm  on  the  12th  June. 

The  father  of  this  family  had  had  a 
farm  of  300  acres  on  Lady  Cathead's 
property,  and  upon  his  death  the  farm, 
to  their  great  sorrow,  had  been  split 
up  and  divided  among  eleven  families. 
The  fact  is  worth  mentioning  as  a 
proof  that  the  evicting  of  many  small 
tenants  to  make  room  for  one  large 
tenant  is  not,  as  is  often  supposed, 
the  only  process  which  goes  on  in  the 
Highlands. 

These  three  families  all  belonged  to 
this  year's  settlement.  We  now  had 
to  drive  for  some  ten  miles  further 
across  the  prairie,  through  rough 
swelling  ground,  to  reach  the  settle- 
ment of  1883.  A  blinding  shower  had 
come  on ;  there  were  no  landmarks 
available  to  distinguish  one  part  of 
the  prairie  from  another,  and  we  had 
some  anxiety  lest  we  should  miss  our 
quarry  altogether.  In  vain  we  drove 
straight  to  the  top  of  each  bit  of 
rising  ground  :  nothing  but  scrub  and 
prairie-grass  met  the  eye.  At  last,  a 
few  traces  of  wheels  could  be  dis- 
cerned upon  the  ground  ;  and  turning 
suddenly  into  an  opening  between  two 
bits  of  wood,  a  slight  bump  informed 
us  that  we  had  driven  straight  over 
the  fence  which  inclosed  a  rudimentary 
stack-yard,  without  having  been  aware 
of  it.  This  fence  consisted  not  of  post 
or  pale  or  wire  :  more  simple  and  in- 
expensive than  any  fence  known  in  this 
country,  but  more  effectual  than  any 
in  keeping  off  from  his  stacks  the  only 
intruder  whom  the  prairie  farmer  has 
to  fear,  viz.  fire.  Round  the  spot  on 
which  the  stacks  and  steading  are  to 
stand  he  draws  a  magic  circle — a  true 
pomosrium  —  with  the  plough :  two 
furrows  of  turned-up  earth  are  enough 
to  stop  the  progress  of  the  destroyer, 
who  often  in  dry  seasons  rushes  swiftly 
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through  the  rank  growths  of  the 
prairie,  licking  up  everything  in  his 
way.  It  is  the  frequency  of  these 
fires  that  keeps  such  wood  as  there  is 
always  in  the  condition  of  scrub. 
Though  we  have  been  driving  through 
clumps  of  wood  (mainly  of  poplar) 
all  day,  we  have  scarcely  seen  any 
thing  which  we  could  call  a  tree. 

A  few  paces  beyond  the  stack-yard, 
we  find  the  settler's  house,  perched 
cosily  on  a  dry  knoll  facing  south,  and 
sheltered  to  the  north  by  the  wood 
behind.  A  glance  at  the  house  in- 
forms us  that  the  proprietor  has  been 
established  longer  in  the  country  than 
those  yet  visited.  His  house  is  made 
not  of  sod,  but  of  logs.  The  logs  are 
rough-hewn,  the  bark  partly  on,  barely 
shaped  with  the  axe,  and  cut  to  the 
exact  length  required  for  the  four 
sides  of  the  house  respectively.  At 
each  of  the  four  corners  the  logs  are 
fitted  into  each  other  by  notches,  so 
that  if  the  house  were  taken  to  pieces, 
each  layer  would  form  a  kind  of 
Oxford  frame  with  the  projecting  ends 
cut  short.  The  logs,  being  only 
shaped  by  the  axe,  have  naturally 
interstices  of  varying  size  between 
them.  The  larger  ones  are  covered 
over  by  nailing  on  split  staves,  which 
more  or  less  fit  the  place  ;  when  all 
is  done,  the  cracks  inside  as  well  as 
out  are  tightly  filled  in  with  clay, 
and  the  whole  is  thus  rendered 
weatherproof. 

The  roof  is  thatched  with  prairie- 
grass  fastened  on  to  slight  poles  for 
couples  ;  a  couple  of  doors  and  door- 
frames are  bought  ready-made  at  two 
and  a-half  dollars  apiece,  a  window- 
frame  for  a  like  sum,  each  half  of 
which  is  fitted  firmly  into  the  wall, 
and  serves  as  a  single  window.  Thus 
the  house  is  complete,  at  no  further 
cost  to  the  settler  (beyond  his  labour) 
than  the  price  of  the  doors  and  win- 
dow, and  of  such  nails  as  are  required. 
But  so  thrifty  are  our  Scotch  friends 
that  they  will  even  save  the  price  of 
nails,  and  do  the  fastenings  of  the 
house  with  wooden  pegs,  which  they 
have  shaped  themselves. 


Such  is  the  indispensable  house. 
But  in  most  cases,  as  soon  as  time 
permits,  some  desirable  extras  are 
added.  A  simple  wooden  porch  adds 
greatly  to  the  looks,  as  well  as  to  the 
comfort,  of  the  house.  More  necessary 
still  is  the  cellar,  for  the  safe  storage 
of  potatoes  and  other  perishables.  A 
hole  of  sufficient  depth  is  dug  in  the 
centre  of  the  house,  beginning  usually 
at  a  distance  of  three  feet  from  the 
walls.  This  necessitates  a  wooden 
floor,  through  which  the  cellar  is 
reached  by  a  trapdoor  and  ladder. 
Before  winter,  the  sods  extracted  to 
form  the  cellar  are  piled  up  round  the 
house  to  the  height  of  the  window-sill 
(as  in  the  sod-house),  and  house  and 
cellar  thus  rendered  impermeable  to 
cold.  Again,  if  the  size  of  the  house  ad- 
mit of  it,  a  partition  of  rough  boards 
will  divide  it  into  two  rooms  ;  and  if 
the  logs  be  carried  up  a  layer  or  two 
higher  than  is  necessary  for  headroom 
below,  light  poles  or  boards  can  be 
stretched  across  to  form  a  ceiling,  and 
thus  an  attic,  approached  by  a  ladder 
from  below,  is  added  to  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  house. 

Inside,  all  is  made  warm  and  cheer- 
ful by  a  stove,  supplied  from  the  wood 
close  by.  The  wood  is  put  in  at  the 
top,  in  front,  and  shut  in.  Below,  a 
bright  fire  can  be  shown  or  shut  in  at 
will.  Four  pots  can  be  heated  on  the 
top.  The  hot  air  is  carried  round 
to  the  back,  where  it  heats  a  double 
oven,  and  finds  its  way  out  by  a  stove- 
pipe which  goes  straight  out  through 
the  roof.  If  there  be  a  second  room, 
or  the  room  be  large,  the  stove-pipe 
may  be  lengthened  at  discretion, 
wander  about  to  make  every  part  of 
the  house  warm,  and  find  its  exit 
anywhere. 

The  stable,  byre,  and  stye  may, 
like  the  houses,  be  built  either  of  logs 
or  sod.  They  are  often  clustered 
round  the  house,  to  add  to  its  warmth  : 
when  separate,  it  is  generally  managed 
that  the  stable  shall  stand  on  a  lower 
level — excavated  or  otherwise — with 
the  opening  to  the  south.  The  roof 
is  formed  of  simple  poles  laid  across, 
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while  above  and  behind  are  piled  high 
up  the  hay  and  straw  of  the  farm. 
The  stable  thus  forms  the  bottom  of 
the  stack  :  it  is  rendered  absolutely 
warm,  and  sheltered  on  every  side 
except  the  south,  where  the  door 
opens. 

I  jumped  off  the  trap  and  knocked 
at  the  door.  I  was  at  once  confronted 
by  the  proprietor,  a  hale,  hearty  man  of 
forty  or  thereabouts,  with  a  grizzly 
beard.  He  was  delighted  to  see  a  coun- 
tryman, and  half  shook  my  hand  off,  as 
he  bade  me  welcome  in  the  well-known 
soft  accent  of  the  Highlands.  He  was 
still  more  pleased  to  see  the  friendly 
face  of  Mr.  Bennett,  who,  he  said,  had 
helped  all  the  settlers  so  kindly  at  the 
start.  It  turned  out  that  this  was 
the  worst  off  of  all  the  settlers  who 
had  came  out  last  year.  He  had  been 
a  small  grocer  in  the  island  of  Barra, 
and  a  few  years  back  had  lost  all  his 
property — two  fishing-boats  and  gear 
— in  a  storm.  Himself,  wife,  and  two 
small  children  had  only  joined  the 
party  at  the  last  moment,  and  had, 
in  consequence,  received  no  financial 
assistance.  The  little  money  he  had 
of  his  own  had  been  all  but  exhausted 
in  the  journey,  and  in  getting  a  few 
necessaries  at  the  outset.  He  had  not 
been  able  to  buy  any  oxen,  and  had 
only  managed  to  get  his  five  acres  of 
crop  put  in  by  working  himself  for  his 
neighbours  in  return  for  the  work  they 
had  done  for  him.  He  was  highly 
pleased  that  on  the  day  before  he  had 
paid  back  the  last  day's  work  he  owed. 
He  had  made  money  also  by  working 
for  some  time  on  the  railway,  where  he 
would  receive  from  \\  to  1-i-  dollars — 
i.e.  from  5s.  to  6s. — per  day.  With 
this  help  he  had  got  through  the  year 
nicely,  he  said  ;  and  he  was  especially 
strong  upon  the  healthiness  of  the 
winter.  He  had  found  the  winter 
"  grand  "  ;  the  children  "  had  done 
fine ;  they  were  well  and  hearty  the 
whole  winter."  The  wife  "  had  been 
much  stronger  than  at  home  :  at  home, 
sure  as  March  month  would  come  round, 
she  would  be  having  the  cold  sore  in 
her  breast ;  but  this  year  it  had  never 


come  near  her."  He  had  had  his 
struggles,  he  said,  but  all  would  come 
well  with  him.  The  North- Western 
Land  Company  had  advanced  money 
to  find  him  a  stove,  two  cows,  and 
other  necessaries ;  and  as  I  went 
away,  thinking  he  had  made  too 
much  of  his  difficulties,  he  came  back 
after  me  to  say,  "But  ye'll  no  say 
we're  no  doin'  weel.  Just  tell  the 
folks  at  home  we're  a'  in  high  sprats, 
and  that  we're  just  doin'  grandly." 

Hard  by  was  another  of  the  settlers, 
quite  comfortable  in  a  house  like  the 
last,  with  a  wife  and  two  small  chil- 
dren. The  wife,  he  tells  us,  likes  it 
fine  ;  "  she  says  she  will  not  be  going 
back  to  the  old  country."  He  had 
thirteen  acres  of  wheat  in  crop  this 
year,  and  is  now  busy  reaping  it  with  a 
"  self-binder,''  which  he  had  borrowed 
from  the  two  neighbours  to  whom  it 
jointly  belonged.  He  had  broken  nine 
acres  of  fresh  ground,  so  that  next 
year  he  will  have  twenty-two  in 
crop.  His  potatoes  grown  this  year, 
of  the  "  Early  Rose "  variety,  were 
splendid ;  we  carried  away  some  of 
them  as  specimens,  together  with  some 
good  samples  of  his  wheat. 

We  here  luckily  fell  in  with  Mr. 
Donald  McDiarmid,  who  had  acted  as 
guide  and  pioneer  for  the  whole  settle- 
ment. He  had  been  lately  married — 
the  first  event  of  the  kind  in  the 
colony — and  we  accepted  the  invita- 
tion to  pass  the  night  with  him,  as  his 
first  guests  under  his  new  roof,  as  cor- 
dially as  it  was  given.  A  few  minuter 
brought  us  to  his  door. 

We  found  that  he  had  prepared  for 
his  bride  a  house  of  the  best  kind  as 
described  above.  A  substantial  log 
house,  with  two  rooms,  a  cellar  below 
and  an  attic  above,  was  picturesquely 
placed  on  a  rising  ground,  sheltered 
snugly  with  trees  on  every  side  except 
the  front,  from  which  an  open  glade 
afforded  a  vista  of  the  Pipestone  Creek 
below,  a  deep  open  gully,  with  a  clear 
tranquil  stream  meandering  through  it. 
The  sides  of  the  creek  are  rough,  and 
unfit  for  cultivation ;  but  both  the 
sides  themselves,  and  still  more  the 
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damp  flats  at  the  bottom,  abound  in 
rank  tall  grass,  invaluable  for  hay. 
Two  cows  were  grazing  about  the  door, 
and  the  grain  of  the  farm  had  been  got 
in  in  good  order. 

The  day  had  now  closed  in ;  before  long 
we  were  ushered  into  the  second  room, 
where  we  found  an  excellent  tea  served 
on  a  spotless  table-cloth.  Our  host 
asked  a  blessing  ;  the  bride  did  the 
honours  of  her  table  gracefully  and 
considerately,  and  with  that  inbred 
courtesy  of  manner  which  never  fails 
the  Highlander.  We  did  full  justice 
to  herx  board  ;  and  after  hearing  many 
interesting  particulars  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  New  Benbecula,  as  it 
is  now  called,  retired  at  an  early  honr 
to  bed. 

Our  hosts  insisted  on  giving  up 
their  bed  to  us,  and  betook  them- 
selves to  the  attic.  Mr.  Bennett 
wrapped  himself  up  on  the  floor  of 
the  kitchen  in  a  huge  set  of  buffalo 
robes,  and  afforded  indications  before 
long  that  he  was  sleeping  soundly. 

After  an  excellent  night's  rest,  we 
were  early  astir,  our  hostess  still 
earlier ;  a  pleasant  saunter  through 
alternate  wood  and  crop  gave  me  the 
opportunity  of  visiting  one  of  Mr. 
McDiarmid's  neighbours,  and  inspect- 
ing his  crops,  stock,  and  buildings. 
Here  father  and  son  had  settled  on 
adjoining  homesteads.  They  had  a 
good  wooden  house,  a  nice  cool  dairy 
built  of  sod,  two  cows,  half  a  dozen 
young  cattle,  some  pigs  and  poultry. 
"  They  liked  the  country  fine ;  the 
winter  was  capital,  and  the  children 
were  well  all  through."  In  the  corner 
of  the  house  was  a  gun ;  and  hanging 
beside  it  a  rabbit,  shot  that  morning. 
As  I  turned  homewards  to  breakfast, 
I  heard  Mr.  Bennett's  gun  at  work. 
When  I  got  back,  three  fine  prairie 
chickens  were  lying  on  the  grass  before 
the  door  as  the  produce  of  his  sport. 
Inside  I  found  the  party  busily  dis- 
cussing a  smoking-hot  dish  of  duck, 
part  of  the  bag  shot  yesterday. 

Soon  after  breakfast  we  put  to  the 
horses,  and  bidding  adieu  to  Mrs. 
McDiarmid  with  many  thanks  for  her 


hospitality,  drove  off  to  complete  our 
round  of  visits  to  the  settlers  in  com- 
pany with  her  husband.  Everywhere 
we  found  the  same  satisfactory  state 
of  affairs  ;  from  every  one  we  received 
the  same  favourable  account  of  the 
country,  the  climate,  the  life,  and 
most  important  of  all,  of  their  own 
prospects.  Some,  no  doubt,  had  more 
crop  in  the  ground  than  others  ;  some 
had  been  more  careless  than  others  in 
their  cultivation.  Some  of  the  crops 
were  first-rate,  both  in  quality  and 
quantity.  In  some  few  cases  the  land 
had  been  imperfectly  ploughed,  having 
been  broken  only  and  not  back-set  as 
well ;  the  result  was  a  thin  crop  with 
a  large  admixture  of  weeds,  bearing  a 
strong  likeness  to  those  meagre  crops 
which  are  but  too  often  the  result  of 
crofter  cultivation  in  Scotland.  But 
while  it  was  evident  at  a  glance  that 
some  had  made  more  way  than  others, 
there  was  in  the  faces  of  all  alike 
hope,  energy,  contentment,  and  the 
confidence  that  comes  of  successful 
effort.  Several  of  the  settlers  com- 
plain to  us  of  the  scepticism  of  their 
friends  at  home.  One  of  them  whom 
we  visited  this  morning,  tells  us  that 
they  all  "  sent  home  good  reports  to 
their  friends  last  year,  but  we  had 
no  idea  how  good  the  country  was  till 
we  saw  the  crops  this  year.  We 
will  be  writing  home  much  stronger 
accounts  to  our  friends  now  ;  but  last 
year,  when  we  wrote,  the  people  at 
home  would  not  believe  our  accounts. 
The  settlers  come  out  this  year  will 
support  our  accounts,  and  surely  they 
will  believe  them  now." 

I  asked  another,  would  he  not  like 
to  go  back  to  his  old  home  1  "  Go 
back  !  "  he  said  ;  "  neither  love  nor 
money  will  take  me  back  again.  It's 
a  grand  climate  here,  with  lots  of 
land,  and  fine  weather  summer  and 
winter.  The  only  mistake  was  it  was 
just  too  dry  at  the  seed  time  this  year." 
This  man  had  fifteen  acres  under  crop, 
and  one  and  a-half  acres  of  potatoes  ; 
he  had  ten  more  acres  broken  for  next 
year.  "  And  how  do  you  all  get  on 
with  oxen  for  the  ploughing  ? "  I 
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asked.  "  Do  you  find  them  ill  to 
manage  1 "  "  They're  just  grand,"  he 
said,  "  real  useful  beasts,  and  they 
tak'  little  to  keep  them."  "  And  do 
you  talk  to  them  in  Gaelic  1  "  "  Na, 
na,  only  they're  terrible  obstinate 
whiles,  and  I'll  be  learning  them  some 
Gaelic  cursing,  now  and  again."  He, 
too,  complained  of  the  scepticism  of  his 
friends  at  home.  "  I  would  be  writing 
to  the  folks  at  home  regular  up  to 
March  month ;  but  in  March  month 
they  made  me  stop  writing  to  them 
any  more,  for  they  were  not  believing 
me,  and  yet  I  did  not  go  half  so  high 
about  the  country  as  I  thought." 

The  blackbirds  were  the  only  griev- 
ance which  this  settler  had  to  complain 
of,  in  addition  to  the  obdurate  scepti- 
cism of  his  friends.  We  were  amused 
afterwards  to  learn  that  this  injured 
individual,  who  was  so  hurt  at  his 
friends'  unbelief,  was  only  reaping 
what  he  had  sown.  He  himself  had 
been  the  stoutest  opponent  of  the 
colony  before  it  set  out ;  he  had 
thrown  cold  water  on  the  scheme,  and 
loudly  denounced  all  the  favourable 
reports  received  of  the  new  country 
as  fabrications.  Another  settler  com- 
plained that  as  yet  there  was  no 
school ;  he  had,  however,  taken  the  first 
step  by  sending  in  a  requisition  to  the 
proper  authority.  Another  had  no  fault 
to  find  but  with  an  early  frost,  which 
had  damaged  some  of  his  potatoes. 

There  is,  no  doubt,  some  danger  of 
an  early  frost  over  the  whole  of  this 
country.  In  1 883  great  damage  was  done 
all  over  the  north-west  by  a  severe  frost 
on  the  night  of  the  8th  September ; 
and  this  year,  curiously  enough,  there 
was  a  slight  frost  on  the  night  of  the 
7th.  But  it  was  not  severe  enough  to 
do  harm  ;  it  did  not  recur,  and  the 
crops  were  got  in  in  excellent  order. 

The  last  of  the  1883  settlers  whom 
we  visited  was  our  host's  father-in-law, 
who  was  busy  building  an  excellent 
log-house,  in  a  beautiful  situation,  on 
the  edge  of  the  Pipestone  Creek.  Hard 
by  a  limekiln  was  smoking,  making 
lime  with  which  to  plaster  the  walls 
instead  of  clay. 


Shortly  before  we  had  passed  a 
spot  which  gave  a  touching  proof  that 
the  Highlanders  have  accepted  the  new 
country  as  their  home.  A  tall  pole, 
like  a  flagstaff,  planted  on  the  top  of 
the  highest  knoll  in  the  district,  at- 
tracted our  attention ;  we  drove  up  it, 
and  on  the  very  top  were  four  simple 
graves,  side  by  side.  "We  chose  this 
place,"  our  guide  said,  "  because  they 
could  all  see  it,  and  people  would  ask 
what  it  was."  Thus  perfectly  is  .the 
New  Benbecula  'established :  already 
have  four  deaths,  five  births,  and  one 
marriage  woven  associations  around 
it. 

Half-way  back  to  Moosomin,  we 
bivouacked  at  a  spot  where  three  of  the 
families  who  had  come  out  this  year 
were  still  living  in  tents.  In  this  case 
the  settlers  had  some  small  means  of 
their  own,  and  not  content  with  either 
a  sod  house  or  a  loy  house,  were 
putting  up  frame  houses — the  highest 
among  the  orders  of  settler's  archi- 
tecture. These  are  made  of  dressed 
wood ;  there  are  usually  two  thick- 
nesses of  boards,  one  of  them  lined 
with  tarred  paper,  with  an  empty 
space  between  them  ;  and  they  cannot 
be  put  up  without  the  help  of  a 
carpenter. 

In  the  foregoing  account  I  have 
described  exactly  what  I  saw,  and 
recounted  what  I  heard  from  the 
settlers  themselves.  My  object  has 
been  to  make  an  exact  statement  of 
the  facts  as  I  saw  them,  and  of  the 
immigrants'  feelings  as  expressed 
personally  to  myself.  The  conversa- 
tions recorded  are  given  verbatim  as 
they  were  taken  down  a  few  minutes 
after  they  occurred.  I  have  omitted 
many  of  the  favourable  comments,  as 
these  were  naturally  repetitions  of 
the  same  thing,  but  I  have  mentioned 
every  instance  without  exception  of  an 
unfavourable  opinion,  however  trifling 
the  subject  to  which  it  referred.  We 
were  warmly  received  everywhere  : 
our  conversations  were  so  lengthy  that 
Mr.  Bennett  lost  all  patience,  and  at 
last  threatened  that  he  would  not  let 
us  enter  another  house.  All  spoke  with 
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the  utmost  frankness,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  whatever  that  the  people  told 
us  exactly  what  they  thought. 

Having  thus  stated  what  we  saw 
and  heard,  it  remains  for  me  to 
gather  up  my  impressions  as  a  whole, 
and  to  estimate,  as  accurately  as 
possible,  the  results  achieved  by  the 
colony  during  the  first  fifteen  months 
of  its  existence. 

What  struck  me  most  of  all  was  the 
unusual  appearance  of  energy,  and  the 
frank,  independent,  confident  bearing 
of  the  men.  We  all  know  what  the 
West  Highlander  is  in  his  own 
country.  He  has  many  virtues  :  he 
is  gentle,  refined,  courteous  in  his 
manner ;  and  however  poor  his  home, 
his  wife  welcomes  you  to  it  with  an 
easy  grace.  But  he  is  slow  in  speech 
and  movement  ;  he  seems  disinclined 
to  exertion,  and  has  none  of  the  solid 
bustling  energy  of  the  Lowlander. 
Though  he  is  always  pleasant  to  con- 
verse with,  he  is  reserved  about  his 
own  affairs,  seldom  says  straight  out 
what  he  means,  and  only  seems  to 
open  half  his  mind.  He  is  wedded  to 
his  old  ways  of  doing  things,  and 
accepts  with  great  hesitation  the  im- 
provements suggested  to  him  from  the 
south.  But  all  this  seems  to  disap- 
pear in  Canada.  Every  man — and, 
for  the  matter  of  that,  every  woman 
I  saw — was  open,  frank,  ready  to  tell 
every  particular  about  themselves  and 
their  affairs  without  the  slightest 
reserve  or  hesitation.  They  were  all 
sanguine  as  to  their  future,  energetic 
in  their  arrangements,  and  were 
eagerly  doing  things,  and  Tising 
means,  of  which  they  had  had  no 
previous  experience.  It  seemed  as  if 
the  "magic  of  property"  had  had  its 
effect  upon  them,  and  drawn  out  the 
powers  which  too  often  lie  dormant  at 
home. 

Of  the  financial  results  of  the  enter- 
prise, it  may  be  thought  as  yet  pre- 
mature to  speak.  But  it  is  impossible 
to  doubt  that  these  men,  specially 
fitted  as  they  are  for  the  life  which  is 
before  them,  and  having  surmounted 
so  satisfactorily  the  difficulties  inse- 


parable from  a  start  in  a  new  country, 
will  ultimately  achieve  success.  In 
their  first  season,  all  grew  enough 
food  to  support  them  till  the  gather- 
ing of  this  year's  harvest ;  and  they 
are  all  richer  now  than  they  were  a 
year  ago.  The  greater  number  are  so 
confident  that  they  will  be  able  to  pay 
back  the  100?.  at  the  end  of  three 
years,  that  they  have  entered  for 
"  pre-emptions "  as  well  as  home- 
steads, which,  as  we  have  seen,  will 
involve  the  payment  of  801.  addi- 
tional ;  and  an  examination  of  their 
present  position  seems  to  justify  this 
expectation.  The  ten  assisted  settlers 
of  1883  have  grown  this  year,  upon 
an  average,  ten  acres  of  wheat  apiece  ; 
the  crop  is  estimated  to  amount,  at 
the  least,  to  twenty  bushels  the 
acre.  This  makes  a  total  yield  of 
2,000  bushels.  Now  twelve  bushels 
of  wheat  (or  its  equivalent  in  other 
food)  is  supposed  to  represent  the 
amount  of  breadstuff  which  will  sup- 
port one  person  for  a  year.  The  crop 
of  wheat,  therefore,  will  support  the 
fifty  persons  who  form  the  colony,  and 
leave  an  overplus  of  1,400  bushels 
(worth,  at  the  lowest  price,  from  140?. 
to  180?.)  either  to  sell,  or  to  be  ex- 
changed for  other  commodities.  In 
addition,  each  family  grew  about  one 
and  a-half  acres  of  barley  and  two 
acres  of  oats — some  as  much  as  four 
acres — which  would  produce  not  less 
than  525  bushels  of  barley  and 
1,000  bushels  of  oats.  At  least  one- 
half  of  this  would  be  for  sale,  after 
satisfying  the  wants  of  the  family,  the 
oxen,  and  the  pigs.  Besides,  each 
family  had  an  acre  or  more  of 
potatoes,  producing  in  all  not  less 
than  1,000  bushels. 

We  next  have  to  consider  the  live 
stock,  which  will  increase  rapidly. 
All  the  Scotch  settlers  have  cows — 
some  have  two  and  three — and  they 
know  how  to  turn  them  to  account. 
One  family  was  making  seven  pounds 
of  butter  a  week,  and  found  a  market 
at  the  station,  at  twenty  cents  (lOd.) 
the  pound.  Others  have  made  cheese, 
and  store  it.  The  calves  will  be  reared, 
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so  that,  besides  pigs  and  poultry,  each 
settler  will  soon  possess  a  small  herd 
of  his  own.  Even  if  he  have  only  one 
homestead,  of  160  acres,  it  can  never 
be  expected  that  he  will  crop  it  all ; 
the  balance  will  serve  for  pasture. 
Hay  for  wintering  can  as  yet  be  found 
in  plenty  on  unoccupied  lands  close 
by ;  and  in  time,  no  doubt,  roots  and 
improved  grasses  will  be  introduced. 
If  the  settler  have  two  quarter-sections 
(320  acres)  he  should  be  able  without 
difficulty  to  keep  twenty-five  head  of 
cattle  on  the  land  not  wanted  for 
cropping.  The  women  are  anxious  for 
wool,  to  keep  the  spinning-wheels 
going,  and  a  few  sheep  will  no  doubt 
soon  be  introduced. 

Lastly,  we  must  not  forget  the 
source  of  wealth  which  these  settlers 
possess  in  their  labour.  In  that 
country  labour  is  of  all  things  the 
most  valuable,  and  commands  the 
highest  price.  Each  year  the  demand 
for  labour  is  increasing  more  rapidly 
than  the  supply  ;  and  in  the  course  of 
three  years  it  will  be  easy,  for  most  of 
the  families,  to  make  up  the  1 00£.  that 
has  been  advanced  to  them,  by  their 
labour  alone.  Servant-girls,  entirely 
untrained,  can  earn  fifteen  dollars  a 
month ;  during  the  harvesting  months 
a  man  can  earn  twice  as  much,  or 
more,  besides  his  keep.  The  Scotch 
are  in  great  request  for  harvest  work, 
as  they  are  good  workers  ;  and  when 
Mr.  Bennett  visited  the  colony  with 
us,  he  could  have  found  places  in 
Brandon  alone  for  twelve  servant- 
girls,  at  the  wages  mentioned  above. 


Unfortunately,  the  only  girls  in  the 
settlement  who  were  available  were 
unable  to  speak  English. 

With  resources  such  as  these,  with 
good  health,  simple  habits,  temperance 
(and  temperance  is  compulsory,  I  am 
thankful  to  say,  as  the  introduction  of 
spirits  into  the  North- West  Territories 
is  forbidden),  and  improving  markets, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  our 
crofter  friends  will  have  soon  paid  off 
the  advances  they  have  received,  ajid 
be  able  to  stand  upon  their  own  feet  as 
small  but  substantial  proprietors,  with 
a  constantly  improving  property.  That 
they  should  thus  make  good  their 
footing  is  essential  to  the  economical 
success  of  the  scheme.  The  problem 
which  is]  of  such  national  interest  at 
this  moment,  is  not  whether  a  certain 
number  of  families  can  be  helped  to 
a  better  position  by  charity — for  on 
charity  no  truly  national  work  can 
rest — but  whether  our  colonies  afford 
a  field  in  which  energy  and  labour  can 
of  themselves  work  their  way,  and 
help  those  who  have  nothing  else  to 
independence  and  competence.  Canada, 
I  believe,  will  be  found  to  afford  such 
a  field  to  such  men  as  our  Highland 
crofters  ;  and  I  can  imagine  no  words 
that  could  fall  more  gratefully  on  the 
ears  of  the  generous  and  large-minded 
lady  who  has  done  so  much  to  forward 
this  movement  than  those  which  rose 
spontaneously  to  the  lips  of  one  of  the 
settlers  of  New  Benbecula  :  "  How  can 
we  thank  Lady  Gordon  enough  ?  She 
has  made  lairds  of  us  all." 
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M.  TAINE  ON  THE  REVOLUTION.1 


M.  TAIKE'S  last  volume,  it  will  be 
remembered,  ended  with  what  he  called 
the  Jacobin  conquest,  the  utter  route 
of  the  Girondists,  and  the  elevation  of 
the  Mountain  to  supreme  power.  In 
this  volume  he  examines  the  use  which 
the  Jacobins  made  of  the  power  which 
they  had  obtained  by  their  audacious 
coup  d'etat  of  June  2.  Their  posi- 
tion was  not  without  its  difficulties  ; 
but  they  were  not  men  to  be  daunted 
by  difficulties.  From  the  opening  of 
the  States-General  to  the  fall  of  the 
Girondists  the  various  governments  of 
France  had  been  prodigies  of  weak- 
ness, set  up  apparently  only  to  be 
knocked  down,  insulted,  and  expelled. 
As  M.  Taine  says,  they  believed  too 
much  in  the  rights  of  man,  and  too 
little  in  the  rights  of  the  magistrate. 
They  have  rather  the  appearance  of 
culprits  than  of  rulers.  Their  tone  is 
apologetic,  deprecatory,  almost  servile, 
and  they  stand  in  such  awe  of  the 
sovereign  people  that  they  go  very 
near  to  deserving  the  contempt  poured 
upon  them.  This  state  of  matters  was 
now  destined  to  end.  The  Jacobin 
from  the  first  had  always  acted  as  if 
he  were  the  master,  when  merely  a 
private  individual  and  member  of  a 
club,  he  boldly  defied  the  law  and 
the  authorities ;  he  was  not  likely  to 
change  his  manners  when  law  and 
authority  were  in  his  hands.  On  the 
contrary,  he  has  got  power,  and  he 
means  to  use  it.  But  what  becomes 
of  public  opinion  and  the  sovereignty 
of  the  people,  if  they  should  happen, 
to  be  against  him  1  Here  was  the 
semblance  of  a  difficulty.  "  To  hear 
him  speak,  the  people  is  the  only 
sovereign,  and  he  will  treat  the  people 
as  a  slave.  To  hear  him,  the  govern- 
ment is  nothing  but  a  valet,  and  he 

1  La  Revolution.  Lcs  Origincs  dc  la  France 
Contcmporainc,  vol.  iii.,  Libraire  Hachette. 


will  give  the  government  the  prero- 
gatives of  a  sultan.  Only  recently, 
he  denounced  the  slightest  exercise 
of  public  authority  as  a  crime,  now 
he  will  punish  as  a  crime  the  slight- 
est resistance  to  public  authority." 
How  will  he  manage  this  somewhat 
awkward  transition  1  The  answer  to 
this  question  is  the  subject  of  M. 
Taine's  first  chapter,  and  it  comes 
pretty  much  to  this,  that  the  Jacobin 
boldly  brazened  it  out.  He,  the  sans- 
culotte, is  the  people.  All  who  oppose 
him  are  traitors,  aristocrats,  public 
enemies,  and  friends  of  the  foreigner. 
They  deserve  no  mere}',  and  receive 
none.  In  all  this,  M.  Taine  says  little 
more  than  his  republican  predecessors, 
Michelet,  Edgar  Quinet,  and  even 
Louis  Blanc,  had  said  before  him. 
Only  he  says  it  in  a  different  way, 
reminding  one  of  the  difference  be- 
tween Dr.  Lingard's  account  of  the 
Marian  persecutions,  and  the  accounts 
of  Fox  or  Burnet.  There  is  not  a  very 
Avide  divergence  as  to  matters  of  fact, 
but  the  widest  possible  divergence  in 
tone. 

However,  we  soon  come  to  differ- 
ences as  to  facts.  In  his  account  of  the 
revolt  of  the  southern  towns  from 
Jacobin  rule,  M.  Taine  puts  a  different 
complexion  on  the  whole  subject  by 
maintaining  that  the  refractory  atti- 
tude of  Lyons,  Marseilles,  Toulon,  and 
Bordeaux  was  not  clue  to  royalist  re- 
action or  conspiracy,  but  simply  from 
an  instinctive  movement  of  self-preser- 
vation. 

"  They  conceded  everything,  save 
one  point,  on  which  they  could  not 
yield  without  ruining  themselves.  I 
mean,  the  certitude  of  not  being 
handed  over  without  defence  to  the  un- 
limited caprice  of  their  local  tyrants, 
to  the  spoliations,  proscriptions,  and 
vengeance  of  their  Jacobin  canaille. 
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In  fact,  at  Marseilles,  Bordeaux,  es- 
pecially at  Lyons  and  Toulon,  the 
sections  had  only  risen  for  that  pur- 
pose. By  a  brusque  and  spontaneous 
effort  the  people  had  put  away  the 
knife  which  a  handful  of  ruffians  was 
thrusting  into  their  throats  ;  they  did 
not  mean  or  intend  to  be  Septemberised 
— nothing  more ;  provided  they  were 
not  delivered,  tied  hand  and  foot,  into 
the  hands  of  the  cut-throats,  they  were 
willing  to  open  the  city  gates."1 

Besides  documentary  evidence,  M. 
Taine  adduces  the  significant  contrast 
presented  by  the  submission  of  Nor- 
mandy with  the  resistance  of  the 
southern  departments.  Normandy  had 
been  the  province  to  which  the  fugi- 
tive Girondists  had  fled  after  June  '2, 
with  the  best  hope  of  rousing  the 
country  against  the  despotism  of  the 
Paris  mob.  Evreux  was  the  native 
town  of  Buzot,  as  Caen  was  of  Char- 
lotte Corday  ;  yet  this  thoroughly 
anti  -  Jacobin  district  had  promptly 
submitted  to  the  Convention,  after 
hardly  a  show  of  resistance.  Why  ? 
Because  the  pacification  of  the  country 
had  been  entrusted  to  a  man  of  real 
ability  and  honourable  character,  Ro- 
bert Lindet,  so  well  known  for  his 
services  as  minister  of  commerce. 
With  a  pail  of  cold  water,  M.  Taine 
says,  the  Mountain  could  easily  have 
extinguished  the  flame  which  it  had 
lit  up  in  the  great  republican  cities. 
But,  on  the  contrary,  the  Jacobins  pre- 
ferred to  stimulate  and  exasperate  the 
disaffection,  in  order  that  they  might 
overwhelm  it  under  heaps  of  ruins. 

It  is  certainly  difficult  to  suppose 
that  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety 
could  be  ignorant  of  what  manner  of 
men  they  were  sending  on  the  su- 
premely arduous  duty  of  reducing 
the  south  to  submission.  Ysabeauand 
Tallien  who  went  to  Bordeaux,  Freron 
and  Barras  who  went  to  Marseilles 
and  Toulon,  above  all,  Fouche  and  Col- 
lot  d'Herbois  who  went  to  Lyons,  must 
have  been  in  some  degree  known  to 
intimate  colleagues  as  the  cruel  and 
depraved  men  their  whole  lives  showed 
1  Page  42. 
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them  to  be.  Further,  their  conduct  was 
never  in  the  least  disavowed  either  by 
the  Committee  or  the  Assembly.  All 
Louis  Blanc's  special  pleading  to  save 
his  idol  Robespierre  from  the  infamy 
of  these  massacres  and  barbarities  is 
refuted  by  this  fact  alone.  M.  Taine's 
account  of  what  occurred  in  the  several 
towns  adds  several  new  touches  to  the 
well-known  revolting  picture. 

"  At  Toulon  people  were  killed  in 
heaps.  Although  the  most  compro- 
mised inhabitants,  to  the  number  of 
4,000,  had  taken  refuge  on  board  the 
English  ships,  all  the  town  was  regarded 
as  culpable.  Four  hundred  workmen 
of  the  dockyard  came  to  meet  Freron  : 
he  remarks  that  they  have  worked 
during  the  English  occupation  of  the 
town,  and  they  are  put  to  death  at 
once.  All  good  citizens  were  ordered 
to  assemble  in  the  Champ  do  Mars 
on  pain  of  their  lives.  They  come,  to 
the  number  of  3,000.  Freron,  on 
horseback,  surrounded  with  artillery 
and  troops,  appears  with  a  hundred 
Maratists — old  accomplices  of  Lemaille 
and  Sylvestre  and  other  notorious  cut- 
throats—these are  his  local  counsellors 
and  supporters.  He  tells  them  to 
choose  among  the  crowd,  at  their  plea- 
sure, as  their  spite,  envy,  or  caprice 
may  dictate  :  all  whom  they  select  are 
placed  along  a  wall  and  shot.  The 
next  and  following  days  the  operation 
continues.  Freron  writes  on  the  16th 
Nivose,  that  800  inhabitants  of  Tou- 
lon have  been  shot.  '  We  must  have 
shooting  and  shooting  '  (fusillade  et 
fusillade  encore),  till  there  are  no  more 
traitors  !  In  the  next  three  months 
the  guillotine  expedites  1,800  persons  : 
eleven  young  women  mount  the  scaf- 
fold to  celebrate  a  republican  fete  ;  an 
old  man  of  ninety-four  years  of  age 
is  carried  there  in  a  sedan-chair,  and  a 
town  of  28,000  inhabitants  is  reduced 
to  6,000  or  7,000."  2 

At  Marseilles  there  were  1.200 
prescripts,  and  their  property  was  sold. 
The  guillotine  was  set  to  work,  and 
Freron  remarks,  "  The  court-martial 
which  we  have  established  in  place  of 
2  Pace  51. 
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the  Tribunal  Revolutionnaise  is  going 
at  a  fearful  rate  against  the  conspira- 
tors. They  are  dropping  like  hail 
under  the  sword  of  the  law.  Fourteen 
have  already  paid  with  their  heads 
their  infamous  treasons.  To-morrow 
sixteen  will  be  guillotined,  and  three 
merchants  besides  will  dance  the  car- 
magnole." He  wished  to  destroy  the 
town  and  fill  up  the  harbour,  but  was 
forced  to  be  content  with  the  destruc- 
tion of  two  churches,  the  concert-room 
and  surrounding  houses,  and  twenty- 
three  buildings  where  the  rebellious 
sections  had  had  their  meetings. 

At  Bordeaux,  "  where  there  was  not 
a  shot  fired,  the  Mayor  Saige,  who  had 
done  most  to  bring  about  submission 
to  the  central  government,  was  at  once 
led  to  the  scaffold  without  pretence  of 
trial,  and  881  others  follow  him  amid 
the  dread  silence  of  a  terrified  people. 
Two  hundred  large  merchants  are 
arrested  in  one  night ;  more  than  1,500 
persons  are  imprisoned,  nine  millions 
of  fines  are  exacted  from  the  '  rich 
egoists.'  One  individual  accused  of 
indifference  and  moderation  pays 
20,000  livres  for  not  being  attached 
to  the  car  of  the  Revolution "  (the 
guillotine),  and  a  new  municipal  coun- 
cil is  installed,  the  members  of  which 
bore  the  worst  characters. 

But  Marseilles,  Bordeaux,  and 
Toulon  were  let  oil'  with  mild  punish- 
ments compared  to  those  inflicted  upon 
Lyons.  Besides  pecuniary  exactions, 
amounting  to  millions,  levied  on  the 
merchants  and  manufacturers  of  the 
place,  the  official  return  of  executions 
was  that  1,682  persons  had  been  put 
to  death  in  five  months  ;  and  a  private 
correspondent  of  Robespierre  raises 
the  figure  to  6,000.  Farriers  were 
condemned  to  death  for  having  shod 
the  horses  of  the  cavalry,  firemen  for 
having  extinguished  conflagrations 
resulting  from  Republican  shells,  a 
widow  for  having  paid  the  war-tax 
during  the  siege  ;  fishwives  for  having 
been  wanting  in  respect  to  patriots. 
In  short  it  was  a  legal  and  orderly 
Septembrisade,  as  one  of  the  chief 
actors  had  the  frankness  to  call  it. 


But  as  is  \vell  known,  even  this  was 
not  enough  to  satisfy  the  Jacobins. 
The  Convention  decreed  that  Lyons 
and  Toulon  should  be  destroyed.  "  The 
name  of  Toulon  shall  be  blotted  out, 
and  that  commune  will  for  the  future 
l)e  called  Port  -  la  -  Montague.  The 
name  of  Lyons  shall  be  removed  from 
the  list  of  towns  belonging  to  the 
Republic ;  the  collection  of  houses 
spared  will  be  named  hereafter  Ville 
Affranchie.  A  column  will  be  raised 
on  the  ruins  of  Lyons  with  the  inscrip- 
tion, Lyons  made  icar  on  Liberty — 
Lyons  is  no  more."  And  this  decree 
did  not  remain  a  dead  letter. 

"To  carry  it  out  12,000  masons 
were  collected  in  the  "Var  and  neigh- 
bouring departments  to  raise  Toulon. 
At  Lyons,  14,000  workmen  were  em- 
ployed to  demolish  the  Castle  of  Pierre 
Encize,  the  splendid  houses  of  the 
Place  Bellecour,  those  on  the  Quai  St. 
Clair,  in  the  Rues  de  Flandre  and 
Bourgneuf,  and  many  others.  The 
operation  cost  400,000  livres  per 
decade.  In  six  months  the  Republic 
expends  fifteen  millions  in  destroying 
three  or  four  hundred  millions'  worth 
of  property."1 

Whether  the  threatened  column 
with  its  savage  inscription  was  ever 
really  set  up  does  not  seem  to  be  known. 
It  would  not  have  been  allowed  to 
stand  long.  What  does  remain,  ce/v, 
perennius,  is  the  decree  of  tho  Conven- 
tion ordering  its  erection.  "The  Jaco 
bin's  mind  is  at  once  so  heated  and  s<; 
limited  that  it  is  not  conscious  oi 
contradictions.  The  ferocious  stupidity 
of  the  barbarian  combines  in  it  with 
the  fixed  idea  of  the  inquisitor ;  there 
is  no  room  on  the  earth  except  for  him 
and  the  orthodox  believers  of  his  own 
clique."  '• 

One  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
Jacobins  was  their  perfect  and  profound 
conviction  of  each  other's  perfidy  and 
corruption — no  doubt  for  the  very 
good  reason  that  they  knew  each 
other  and  themselves.  No  intimacy  ir. 
private  life,  or  common  action  and 
opinions  in  public  life,  suffice  to  pre- 
1  Pao;e  52. 
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vent  the  closest  allies,  at  a  moment's 
warning,  turning  on  each  other  with 
mutual  charges  of  treachery  and  ve- 
nality, delivered  often  in  language  as 
coarse  as  can  be  found.  And  the  ob- 
ject of  these  accusations — rarely  frus- 
trated— was  to  bring  your  friend's 
neck  in  contact  with  the  ' '  national 
razor."  As  Barrere  admitted  in  later 
years,  "  We  had  only  one  feeling,  my 
dear  sir,  that  of  self-preservation ; 
only  one  desire,  that  of  keeping  our 
existence,  which  each  of  us  believed  to 
be  menaced.  You  caused  your  neigh- 
bour to  be  guillotined  in  order  that 
your  neighbour  might  not  guillotine 
you."  l  This  happened  constantly.  The 
members  of  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety,  Avho  appear  bound  together  by 
interest  and  policy,  are  in  reality  only 
a  collection  of  mutual  spies,  waiting 
for  the  first  opportunity  to  send  each 
other  to  the  scaffold.  Carnot  says  to 
Saint -Just,  "You  and  Robespierre 
are  aiming  at  a  dictatorship."  Robes- 
pierre retorts  to  Carnot,  "  I  am  wait- 
ing for  you  at  the  first  defeat." 
Another  time  Robespierre  exclaims 
that  the  Committee  is  conspiringagaiiist 
him  ;  and,  turning  to  Billaud,  says, 
"Now  I  know  you."  To  which  the 
other  replied,  "  And  I  know  you 
as  a  reactionary."  To  serve  the 
Republic  and  achieve  some  striking 
success  was  the  surest  way  to  be  de- 
nounced and  executed.  Herault  de 
Sechelles,  who  drew  up  the  Constitu- 
tion of  1793,  and  distinguished  him- 
self in  many  ways  as  a  good  Jacobin, 
a  proconsul  in  the  Haut  Rhin,  member 
of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  in 
a  moment  falls  under  the  real  or  pre- 
tended suspicion  of  his  colleagues,  and 
is  carried  off  to  the  Luxembourg  to  be 
executed  in  a  few  days.  Dubois 
Crance  has  no  sooner,  as  the  engineer 
besieging  Lyons,  brought  the  city  to 
surrender,  than  he  is  accused  of  col- 
lusion with  Precy,  the  commander  of 
the  garrison,  and  degraded  on  the 
spot.  He  was  again,  at  a  later  period, 
denounced  by  Robespierre,  and  only 
escaped  by  the  result  of  the  9th  Ther- 


midor.  It  was  the  same  during  the 
Directory.  The  Directors  were  always 
engaged  in  some  plot  for  each  other's 
destruction.  Carnot  and  Barras  were 
on  the  worst  terms,  as  is  sufficiently 
shown  by  the  choice  speech  of  the 
later  to  the  '•  organiser  of  victory." 
"  Tu  as  vendu  la  Republique,'  s'ecria 
Barras  ;  '  et  tu  veux  egorger  ceux  qui 
la  dc7endent.  Infame  brigand  !  il  n'y 
a  pas  un  pou  de  ton  corps  qui  ire  soit 
en  droit  de  te  cracher  au  visage."  '• 

Since  M.  Taine's  volume  was  pub- 
lished an  unexpected  corroboration  of 
the  most  serious  charge  he  brings 
against  the  Jacobins  has  appeared  in 
the  memoirs  of  one  of  themselves, 
Dubois  Crance,  just  mentioned,  a 
member  of  the  Constituent  Assembly, 
of  the  National  Convention,  of  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety,  General 
of  Division,  and  Minister  of  War. 
Crance,  whose  republicanism  cannot  be 
called  in  question,  writes  as  follows  : — 
"  The  Jacobins,  purged  after  Robes- 
pierre's proscription,  were  now  nothing 
more  than  a  collection  of  vile  informers. 
The  deputies  had  fled  from  this  canteen 
of  tyranny.  Even  the  people  no  longer 
came  there.  The  tribunes  were  filled 
only  with  English  spies  "  — (this  is  per- 
fect in  its  way :  what  should  we  do 
without  this  handy  diabolus  ex  machind 
of  Pitt  and  English  gold  to  account  for 
everything  untoward  in  the  simplest 
and  most  obvious  manner  ?  Without 
them  historians  and  memoir  writers 
could  not  carry  on  their  business, 
which  we  should  all  regret :) — "or  with 
hirelings  paid  to  applaud  the  caprices 
of  the  Sultan  and  his  bloodthirsty 
measures.  The  Town  Council,  the 
Public  Offices,  all  recently  filled  with 
the  most  fiery  Jacobins  in  order  to 
flatter  Robespierre,  anticipated  his 
intentions.  The  Revolutionary  Tri- 
bunal no  longer  attempted  to  pass 
judgments.  The  public  prosecutor 
went  every  night  to  take  his  orders 
from  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety, 
he  brought  away  the  list  of  the  pro- 
scribed, and  the  next  day  they  were 
murdered  by  the  scoundrels  called 
-  Lanfrey,  Hist,  da  NapoUon,  vol.  i.  p.  305. 
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judges,  who  only  needed  to  know 
the  names  and  the  persons  in  order  to 
condemn  them. 

"  The  Convention  had  ceased  to  exist. 
Its  members  were  barely  allowed  to 
occupy  themselves  with  a  few  minor 
laws  of  small  importance.  If  any 
deputies  had  been  bold  enough  to  make 
remarks  on  the  arbitrary  acts  of  the 
committees,  they  would  have  been  pro- 
scribed, promptly  denounced  as  con- 
spirators, and  have  paid  with  their 
heads  'any  such  imprudence.  One 
hesitated  to  take  a  seat  next  a  colleague 
because  one  feared  he  might  be  de- 
nounced during  the  sitting.  Men  spoke 
without  looking  at  each  other.  '  Woe 
betide  him  who  shall  be  sitting  next 
To  Danfcon,'  exclaimed  Billaud-Varen- 
nes  ;  and  the  Chamber  felt  as  if  struck 
by  lightning."  • 

It  would  lead  us  too  far  away  from 
our  immediate  subject  to  continue 
these  interesting  extracts.  Dubois- 
Crance  speaks  from  personal  know- 
ledge. He  was  in  the  Convention  on 
the  6th  Thermidor.  A  friend  said  to 
him,  "  Speak,  and  speak  to-day,  or 
you  are  a  dead  man."  His  friend 
then  looked  around  to  see  if  they  had 
been  observed,  and  at  once  turned  his 
back.  This  corresponds  with  a  fact 
cited  by  M.  Taine.  "  The  9th  Thermi- 
dor was  not  due  to  the  respectable 
classes  :  their  terror  was  such  that  a 
deputy  held  in  esteem,  of  whom  a 
colleague  asked,  without  witnesses, 
'How  long  shall  we  stand  this  tyranny  ? ' 
had  his  mind  so  upset  that  he  went 
and  denounced  his  friend." 

M.  Taine  shows  in  detail  what  the 
•Jacobin  government  was  in  practice 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  and  the  kind  of 
services  which  it  rendered  to  France. 
The  delegates  sent  by  the  Convention 
to  the  various  armies  often  placed  the 
military  operations  in  jeopardy,  and 
sometimes  brought  about  real  disasters. 
"  "What  is  the  good  of  generals  1  "  said 
one  of  these  persons.  "  The  women 
of  our  suburbs  know  as  much  as  they 

1  Analyse  do  la  Revolution  Franfaisc,  par 
Dubois-Crance.  Ouvrage  posthume,  Charpen- 
tier,  1S85. 


do.  Calculations,  combined  move- 
ments, tents,  camps,  redoubts — all  that 
is  useless.  A  bold  onset  with  cold 
steel  is  the  only  sort  of  war  which  now 
befits  Frenchmen."  "  Inflated  with  the 
conceit  of  boundless  ignorance,  they 
see  no  difficulties  and  feel  no  scruples. 
"  By  order  of  the  Representants  the 
army  remained  in  camp  all  winter,  in 
huts  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine, 
near  Mayence,  a  useless  measure  of 
mere  ostentation.  No  objections  were 
even  listened  to,  and  a  fine  army — a 
good  cavalry  well  mounted  —  were 
forced  to  die  of  cold  and  hunger,  with- 
out the  least  advantage,  in  a  bivouac 
which  might  have  been  avoided.  The 
details  are  heartrending.  Never  was 
military  heroism  so  sacrificed  to  civil 
incompetence."  3 

Saint-Just  orders  a  battery  to  be 
set  up  in  a  given  time.  The  captain 
works  all  night  with  might  and  main, 
and  with  as  many  men  as  the  place 
will  hold.  The  battery  was  not  ready 
at  the  hour  fixed.  Saint- Just  sends 
the  captain  to  the  guillotine.4  They 
do  even  worse,  for  they  disorganise  the 
army,  and  are  proud  of  it. 

"  A  Revolutionary  tribunal  is  in- 
stalled at  head- quarters.  Soldiers  are 
invited  to  denoiince  their  officers. 
Promises  of  money  and  secrecy  are 
made  to  informers.  Accuser  and 
accused  are  never  brought  face  to  face. 
No  preliminary  inquiry,  no  writings 
allowed,  not  even  to  record  the  judg- 
ment— a  simple  interrogation,  of  which 
no  note  is  taken.  The  accused, 
arrested  at  eight  o'clock,  is  condemned 
at  nine,  and  shot  at  ten. 

"  Their  civil  administration  was  on  a 
level  with  their  management  of  mili- 
tary affairs,  only  far  more  disastrous, 
as  they  had  not  a  trained  body  of  men 
and  officers  to  correct  and  neutralise 
their  blunders  in  the  one  case  as  they 
had  in  the  other.  On  June  27th, 
1793,  the  Convention  closed  the  Stock 
Exchange  ;  in  the  next  year  it  sup- 
pressed all  financial  companies,  and 
forbade  all  bankers,  merchants,  or  any 
other  persons  to  form  any  establish- 
-  T;iw  268.  3  Page  269.  4  Pa^e  2S3. 
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merits  of  the  kind  under  any  pretext 
or  name  whatsoever.  The  Commune 
sealed  up,  in  September  1793,  the 
desks  and  safes  of  all  bankers,  money 
changers,  and  men  of  business,  and 
even  put  them  in  prison  ;  but  as  they 
were  forced  to  meet  the  bills  drawn  on 
them,  they  were  let  out  on  sufferance, 
under  the  guard  of  two  'good  citizens,' 
whom,  they  paid.  The  larger  merchants 
and  notaries,  and  all  who  were  de- 
positaries of  securities,  both  in  Paris 
and  the  provincial  towns,  have  a  sans- 
culotte armed  with  a  pike  in  their 
offices,  and  he  accompanies  them  in 
the  street  when  they  visit  their 
clients.  By  these  regulations  the 
men  of  business  were  kept  in  order, 
and  prevented  from  betraying  the 
cause  of  the  people,  as  they  might  be 
presumed  ready  to  do.  After  the 
merchants  and  stockbrokers  had  been 
taught  their  duty,  the  smaller  traders 
and  farmers  were  taken  in  hand.  Of 
course  trade  was  bad  in  such  a  state 
of  public  disturbance ;  but  the  Con- 
vention will  stand  no  nonsense.  Agri- 
culturists were  forbidden  to  sell 
anywhere  save  in  the  market,  ordered 
to  bring  so  many  sacks  a  week,  and 
forced  by  military  prcssgangs  to  de- 
liver their  quota.  Shopkeepers  were 
commanded  to  expose  for  daily  public 
sale  their  goods  and  commodities  of 
first  necessity.  A  maximum  price  was 
fixed,  above  which  they  may  not  sell 
either  bread,  flour,  grain,  vegetables, 
fruit,  wine,  vinegar,  cider,  beer,  brandy, 
meat  fresh  or  salted,  bacon,  cattle,  fish 
dried,  smoked,  salted,  or  pickled,  butter, 
honey,  sugar,  sweet  or  lamp  oil,  can- 
dles, wood,  coal,  charcoal,  salt,  soap, 
soda,  potash,  leather,  iron,  steel,  pewter, 
lead,  copper,  hemp,  linen,  woollen  goods, 
clothes,  stuffs,  sabots,  shoes,  and  to- 
bacco. To  keep  any  more  of  these 
articles  than  was  required  for  private 
consumption  was  to  be  guilty  of  fore- 
stalling, and  punished  with  death ; 
enormous  fines,  the  prison,  the  pillory, 
were  inflicted  on  all  who  sold  above 
the  fixed  price."  x 

It   need  hardly  be   said  that  under 
1  Pages  488-9. 


such  treatment  commodities  soon  be- 
came scarce,  and  shortly  disappeared. 
The  most  singular  effect  of  the  J  acobin 
legislation  was  its  operation  on  the 
small  farmers  and  peasants,  for  whom 
the  Revolution  was  supposed  to  do  so 
much.  Exposed  to  all  kinds  of  arbi- 
trary exactions  and  sudden  levies  in 
order  to  provision  the  troops,  the 
farmer,  though  relieved  from  feudal 
dues,  and  perhaps  a  purchaser  at  a 
nominal  price  of  a  portion  of  h:>  land- 
lord's property,  soon  began  to  find  that 
the  golden  age  was  a  long  way  off. 
Ordered  to  bring  his  corn  to  weekly 
market,  and  sell  it  at  whatever  price 
the  municipality,  coerced  by  the  mob, 
may  dictate,  he  prefers  staying  at 
home  and  running  the  risk  of  violat- 
ing the  law.  As  his  property  may  be 
seized  at  any  moment,  he  at  last  refuses 
to  work,  to  cut  his  harvest  and  thresh 
his  corn.  Why  should  he  1  He  finds 
that  his  labour  is  not  for  himself,  but 
for  the  patriots,  brothers-citizens  of  a 
free  republic,  who  appropriate  the 
fruits  of  it  to  themselves.  But  the 
vigilant  eye  of  the  government  is  upon 
him,  and  if  he  will  not  patriotically 
give  his  toil  and  his  goods  for  nothing, 
or  half-price,  it  must  be  from  enmity 
to  the  Revolution.  He  shall  go  to 
prison.  And  they  go  in  tens  of 
thousands,  says  M.  Taine ;  and  ho 
quotes  documents,  far  too  lengthy  to 
be  reproduced  here,  which  confirm  his 
statement.2  Part  of  this  was  known 
before,  and  may  be  found  in  Louis 
Blanc's  history,  only  the  facts,  as  may 
be  supposed,  are  made  to  present  a 
very  different  aspect.  "  We  cannot 
recall,"  says  the  last  named  writer, 
"  without  a  feeling  of  horror  the 
means  employed  by  the  enemies  of  the 
Revolution  to  disgust  the  people  with 
it  by  famine.  Sacks  of  wheat  were 
kept  closed  and  the  markets  unpro- 
vided. Grain  was  hidden,  even  in 
stables  under  straw.  Stacks  of  wlieat 
were  allowed  to  rot,  or  abandoned  to 
the  ferocity  of  rats." 3  Obviously 

2  Pages  512-14. 
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English  rats  sent  over  in  cages  manu- 
factured at  Birmingham  for  the  pur- 
pose, by  the  infamous  Pitt,  enemy  of 
the  human  race.  The  result,  however 
produced,  was  famine,  and  M.  Taine 
gives  a  terrible  series  of  pictures  of 
the  straits  to  which  the  people  of  Paris 
and  the  provinces  were  reduced. 

"  Alarming  gatherings  of  people  took 
place  at  the  doors  of  the  bakers, 
butchers,  and  grocers ;  then  at  the 
central  market  for  butter,  eggs,  fish, 
and  vegetables  ;  then  on  the  quays  for 
wine,  W9od,  and  charcoal.  And  this 
lasted  for  fourteen  months  without 
interruption  during  the  revolutionary 
government.  Files  (queues)  were 
formed  to  get  bread,  meat,  oil,  soap, 
and  candles,  and  all  other  commodities 
of  constant  use.  They  begin  to  as- 
semble at  three  o'clock,  at  one  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  even  at  midnight, 
and  go  on  lengthening  from  hour  to 
hour.  Try  and  imagine  those  rows 
of  poor  wretches,  men  and  women, 
stretched  on  the  ground  in  fine 
weather,  or  standing  on  their  stiff 
and  quivering  limbs  when  the  weather 
is  bad,  especially  in  winter,  amid  a 
downpour  of  rain,  or  with  their  feet 
in  the  snow  during  so  many  hours,  in 
dark  streets  hardly  lighted,  full  of 
filth  and  garbage.  For  want  of  oil 
half  the  lamps  have  been  put  out  ; 
for  want  of  money  the  paving  is 
not  renewed ;  sweeping  has  ceased, 
and  dungheaps  accumulate  along  the 
walls."  ' 

The  worst  of  it  was  that  often  after 
waiting  for  half  a  night  in  the 
cold  streets  they  were  forced  to  go 
away  with  nothing.  Paris  with  all  its 
gates  open  was  like  a  beleaguered  city 
in  the  last  stage  of  a  siege.  "  '  If  this 
is  to  continue '  said  the  workmen,  '  we 
had  better  kill  one  another,  as  there  is 
nothing  left  to  live  upon.'  Sick  women, 
children  in  arms,  are  stretched  upon 
the  snow  in  the  heart  of  Paris — Hue 
Yivienne,  on  the  Pont  Royal — and 
remain  thus  far  into  the  night  ito 
beg  charity.  .  .  .  Nothing  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  streets,  in  the  markets,  but 
1  Pages  497-9. 


famishing  crazy  figures,  a  great  crowd 
of  citizens  running  one  against  an- 
other, shouting,  weeping,  and  offering 
everywhere  the  picture  of  despair."  • 

M.  Taine  shows  very  clearly  how  this 
scarcity  was  largely  due  to  the  very 
measures  taken  by  the  government  to 
diminish  it.  Every  effort  was  made  to 
provision  Paris  by  the  Jacobins,  for  fear 
that  if  the  famine  became  too  severe,  the 
capital  might  revolt  even  against  their 
iron  rule.  Twice,  in  Germinal  and 
Prairial,  year  III.,  it  did  rise  and  shake 
their  power  for  a  moment.  They  there- 
fore have  to  obtain  corn  and  flour  by 
some  means,  fair  or  foul.  On  the  whole 
it  is  found  easiest  to  steal  them.  The 
Committee  of  Public  Safety  requisitions 
"  all  the  oats  existing  in  the  territory 
of  the  Republic  ;"  in  the  space  of  a  week 
all  owners  of  oats  are  bound  to  convey 
them  to  depots  indicated  by  the  local 
authorities,  to  be  paid  at  the  maximum 
price  fixed  by  law,  under  pain  of  being 
regarded  as  "  suspect  "  and  being  pun- 
ished as  such. 

In  the  provinces  more  comprehensive 
decrees  were  issued,  enjoining  all 
citizens  to  send  in  their  stocks  of 
grain,  flour,  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats, 
millet,  buckwheat,  under  the  same 
conditions. 

Military  posts  are  stationed  round 
Paris  to  the  distance  of  eighteen 
leagues,  with  patrols  to  urge  the  car- 
ters to  greater  speed,  to  seize  and 
employ  supplementary  horses.  Escorts 
are  sent  out  from  Paris  to  meet  the 
convoys,  and  to  requisition  all  necessary 
carts  and  horses  to  effect  the  trans- 
port, superseding  all  other  works  and 
services.  Communes  which  were  tra- 
versed by  a  high  road  were  ordered 
to  bring  rubbish  and  dung  to  fill  up 
the  bad  places  in  the  road,  and  to 
scatter  mould  along  the  ways  that  the 
horses  might  not  slip  in  frosty  weather  ; 
workmen  were  impressed  to  break  the 
ice  round  water-mills,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 
In  short,  the  most  oppressive  corvees 
of  the  old  monarchy  were  made  to 
look  insignificant  beside  the  exactions 
of  the  new  reign  of  liberty. 
2  Pacre  506. 
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The  result  was  that  bread  was  sold 
in  Paris  at  three  sous  a  pound,  where- 
as in  the  Banlieue  it  cost  six.  But 
how  long  did  it  stay  in  Paris  ?  It  ran 
out  like  water  through  a  sieve  as  fast 
as  it  was  brought  in.  Cent,  per  cent, 
profit  was  more  than  human  nature 
could  resist.  It  was  the  same  with 
other  commodities  ;  in  spite  of  the  most 
careful  watching  they  escaped  out  of 
Paris  by  road  or  river ;  and  of  the 
severity  of  the  famine  there  can  be 
no  doubt.  M.  Taine  fills  six  or  seven 
pages  with  extracts,  largely  from 
reports  of  the  government's  own  in- 
spectors, which  reveal  a  really  terrible 
picture  of  extreme  and  protracted 
distress.  People  dropped  down  from 
inanition  in  the  streets  and  were  too 
weak  to  rise.  One  eye-witness  saw 
seven  persons  fall  thus  in  the  space  of 
ten  minutes.  The  distress  in  the 
provincial  towns  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  any  less,  and  M.  Taine 
concludes  that  considerably  more  than 
a  million  of  inhabitants  died  of 
sheer  hunger. 

We  have  complete  proof  that  much, 
if  not  all,  of  this  suffering  and  mortality 
was  gratuitously  inflicted  by  the  in- 
competence of  the  rulers.  As  soon  as 
ever  the  maximum  was  abolished  and 
freedom  of  sale  restored,  commodities 
were  forthcoming  in  abundance,  which 
is  not  so  surprising,  as  the  harvest 
had  been  magnificent.  But  what  is 
strange  is  that  food  could  be  had  at  a 
moderate  price,  reckoned  in  the  old 
currency.  "A  stock-broker  sells  a 
louis  for  5,000  francs  in  paper.  His 
dinner  costs  him  1,000  livres,  and  he 
exclaims :  'I  have  dined  for  four  francs 
ten  sous.  Charming  things  these  as- 
signats !  I  could  <  not  have  dined 
so  well  in  former  times  for  twelve 
francs.'  "  * 

This  statement  is  curiously  confirm- 
ed by  numerous  passages  in'Wolf  Tone's 
Journal — a  document,  oddly  enough, 
entirely  unknown  in  France,  though 
it  is  replete  with  information  as  to  the 
.state  of  the  country.  Tone  writes, 
February  3rd,  1796: — "Dinner;  and 
1  Page  537. 


here,  as  a  matter  of  curiosity,  folloAvs 
our  bill  of  fare,  which  proves  clearly 
that  France  is  in  a  starving  situation. 
"  An  excellent  soup. 
"  A   dish    of    fish,  fresh    from    the 
harbour. 

"  A  forequarter   of    delicate    small 
mutton,  like  the  Welsh. 
"  A  superb  turkey. 
"A  pair  of  ducks. 

"  Pastry,    cheese,    and    fruit    after 
dinner,  with  wine  ad  libitum.  - 1  for- 
got the  vegetables,  which  were  excel- 
lent.    Very  glad  to  see  such  unequivo- 
cal proofs  of  famine.     Supper  just  like 
our  dinner,  with  wine,   &c.     My  bill 
per  diem    for  such    entertainment    as 
above   mentioned    is  six    francs    (five 
shillings)."    This  was  at  Havre,  where 
he    had    just    landed    from    America. 
When  he   gets   to  Paris,  a   few  days 
later,   prices   seem   equally    moderate. 
"  At  six,  dinner  with  D'Aucourt  at  the 
Restaurateur's  in  the  Maison  Egalite, 
formerly   the   Palais  Royal.      The  bill 
of  fare  printed  as  large  as  a  play  bill, 
with  the  price  of  everything  marked. 
I  am  ashamed  to  say  so  much  on  the 
subject  of  eating,  but  I  have  been  so 
often  bored  with  the  famine  of  France, 
that  it  is  in  some  degree  necessary  to 
dwell  upon  it.     Our  dinner  was  a  soup, 
roast  fowl,  fried  carp,  and  salads  of  two 
kinds ;    a    bottle  of  Burgundy,  coffee 
after  dinner,  and  a  glass  of  liqueur,  with 
excellent  bread.    I  forgot  we  had  cauli- 
flower and  sauce  ;  and  our  bill  for  the 
whole,  wine   and  all,  was  1,500  livres 
in  assignats,  which  at  the  present  rate 
(the  louis  being  6,500  livres)  is  exactly 
4s.  l^d.  sterling.      I  wish  to  God  our 
bill  of  fare  was  posted   on  the  Royal 
Exchange  for  John  Bull's  edification. 
I  do  not  think  he  would  dine  much 
better  for  the  money  even  at  the  Lon 
don  Tavern,  especially  if  he  drank  such 
Burgundy    as  we  did."2     Wolf    Tone 
saw  everything  through  a  distorting 
medium  of  passionate  hatred  to  Eng- 
land, and  in  several  parts  of  his  Journal 
he  shows  complete  ignorance  of  France. 
But  on  this  matter  there  is  no  reason 

2  Wolf  Tone's  Works,   vol.  ii.,  pages  1-7 
in  the  original  Washington  edition. 
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whatever  to  doubt  his  word  or  his  accu- 
racy. His  diary  was  written  to  amuse 
his  wife  in  America,  and  was  not  pub- 
lished till  many  years  after  his  death. 
It  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  the 
"  brave  sans-culottes  "  would  be  at  the 
trouble  of  ruining  France  for  nothing. 
Liberty  deserved  to  be  paid  for,  and  as 
for  equality,  that  was  best  realised 
when  patriots  shared  the  good  things 
of  life  among  themselves.  Of  course, 
there  were  exceptions  of  honesty  and 
disinterestedness  even  among  the 
Jacobins.  The  ferocious  fanatics,  like 
Saint-Just  and  the  Sea-green  Incor- 
ruptible, paid  themselves  in  blood  and 
despotic  power.  But  the  great  mass  of 
the  party  were  arrant  thieves,  with 
large  appetites  and  small  scruples. 
Most  of  the  chiefs  made  immense  for- 
tunes during  the  Terror,  which,  if  they 
survived,  they  increased  under  the 
Directory  and  the  Empire.  M.  Taine 
mentions  Tallien,  the  "  king  of  thieves," 
Javogues,  Fouche,  Andre  Dumont, 
Merlin  de  Thionville,  Laporte,  Salicetti, 
Rewbell,  Rousselin,  Chateauneuf-Ran- 
clon,  who  collected  by  plunder  real 
and  personal  estate  amounting  to 
millions.  It  could  not  be  expected 
that  the  butchers,  the  bakers,  and 
candlestick-makers,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  far  less  respectable  classes  who 
held  France  by  the  throat  during  the 
Jacobin  supremacy,  would  be  more 
fastidious.  For  instance  : — 

"At  Troyes  all  the  provisions  and 
eatables  of  the  town  are  requisitioned 
for  the  table  of  twenty-four  sans- 
culottes who  have  been  charged  to 
purify  the  popular  society.  Before 
the  formation  of  this  '  regenerating ' 
nucleus,  the  revolutionary  committee 
held  their  junketings  at  the  inn  of 
the  Little  Louvre,  and  passed  nights  in 
tippling  and  drawing  up  lists  of  '  sus- 
pects.' At  Dijon  you  may  see  ten  or 
twelve  lusty  patriots  cross  the  town, 
each  with  a  chalice  under  his  arm 
which  serves  him  for  a  drinking  cup. 
They  assemble  at  the  Mountain  Inn, 
where  they  have  frequent  and  copious 
repasts,  and  between  the  courses  decree 
sentences  of  outlawry.  At  Strasbourg 


sixty  propagandists  with  moustachios 
lodged  in  the  college,  their  permanent 
residence,  have  a  cook  furnished  by 
the  town,  where  they  carouse  day  and 
night  on  dainties  which  they  requisi- 
tion, washed  down  with  fine  wines 
intended  for  the  defenders  of  their 
country." 

The  bigger  men  found  it  more  con- 
venient to  clip  into  the  national 
treasury.  In  the  first  instance  the 
revolutionary  committees  paid  them- 
selves ;  after  they  had  been  assigned  a 
fixed  salary,  they  added  to  it  about 
what  they  cho.se,  as  it  is  they  who 
collect  the  "extraordinary"  taxes,  and 
often  without  lists  or  registers  of  the 
moneys  collected.  Under  these  con- 
ditions it  does  not  surprise  one  to  hear 
that  the  "  National  Treasury  had  not 
received  any  sum  coming  from  these 
taxes."  Two,  and  even  four  years  later, 
out  of  forty  milliards  paid  into  the 
Treasury,  only  half,  or  twenty  milliards 
were  accompanied  with  verified  receipts. 
At  Villefranche,  out  of  138,000  francs 
levied  the  treasurer  of  the  district  only 
finds  42,000  in  his  strong  box  ;  at 
Beaugency  out  of  500,000  only  50,000 
are  received  ;  at  La  Eeole  22,650  out 
of  half  a  million.  "  The  rest,"  writes 
the  receiver  of  Villefranche,  "  has  been 
squandered  by  the  Committee  of 
Surveillance."  2 

The  meanest  form  of  plunder  was* 
the  black  mail  levied  on  people  who 
could  afford  to  pay  large  sums  to  pro- 
tectors who  either  held  some  office,  or 
had  the  ear  of  the  government.  M. 
Taine  gives  a  long  list  of  such  cases, 
at  once  comic  and  horrible,  and  re- 
minding one  very  much  of  Front  de 
Bceuf's  interviews  with  Isaac  of  York 
in  the  dungeon  of  Torquilstone.  We 
can  only  find  place  for  one.  Of  the 
forty-eight  revolutionary  committees 
of  Paris  one  was  called  that  of  the 
Bonnet  Rouge.  The  names  and  pro- 
fessions of  its  members  are  known, 
little  to  their  advantage  in  some 
cases. 

"As  early  as  the  month  of  September 
the    committee,    which    could    arrest 
1  Pajre  341.  2  Payo  345. 
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whom  it  liked,  made  raids  and  cap- 
tured three  hundred  fathers  of  families 
in  four  months,  and  first  of  all  put  as 
many  of  them  in  an  old  barrack  in 
the  Rue  de  Sevres  as  the  place  would 
hold.  In  this  narrow  and  unwhole- 
some building  one  hundred  and  twenty 
were  heaped  together,  ten  in  a  room, 
two  in  a  bed,  and  as  expenses  they  pay 
300  francs  a  day,  The  real  expendi- 
ture was  sixty-two  francs  a  day,  so  there 
remained  a  handsome  profit  of  238 
francs  to  the  honest  speculators,  the 
members  of  the  committee.  They  con- 
sequently live  in  grand  style,  and  have 
the  most  splendid  dinners  in  their  com- 
mittee room.  Ten  and  twelve  francs 
a  head  seern  nothing  to  them.  But  in 
the  opulent  quarter  of  the  Faubourg  St. 
Germain,  there  are  so  many  rich  people 
of  both  sexes  that  it  is  thought  better 
to  provide  them  with  decent  lodgings 
in  order  to  milk  them  with  more  profit. 
Consequentlytowards  the  end  of  March, 
1794  "  (just  when  the  Hebertists  were 
being  executed),  "  to  enlarge  their  busi- 
ness and  complete  their  sheepfold,  the 
committee  hire  at  the  corner  of  the 
boulevard,  a  large  house  with  a  court 
and  garden,  and  there  deposit  the  best 
society  of  the  district  in  lodgings  of 
two  rooms,  at  twelve  francs  a  day.  This 
brings  them  in  150,000  francs  a  year, 
and  as  the  house  only  costs  2,400,  they 
clear  147,600  livres  by  the  operation, 
to  which  must  be  added  twenty  different 
profits  in  money  or  goods,  fees  for 
letting  in  food  and  liquors,  for  letting 
out  correspondence,  personal  taxes,  tips 
and  'gratifications  of  all  kinds  which 
passed  from  hand  to  hand."  x  It  was, 
in  fact,  a  very  large  sponging  house, 
only  the  inhabitants  were  not  debtors, 
but  very  solvent  persons  indeed.  No 
one  wished  to  complain,  because  both 
tenants  and  landlords  found  their  ac- 
count in  the  arrangement.  The  patriotic 
committee  made  enormous  profits,  and 
the  distinguished  lodgers  were  safer  in 
their  confinement  than  they  would 
have  been  in  their  own  houses.  To 
allow  such  good  customers  to  go  to  the 
guillotine  would  have  been  a  wanton 
1  Page  318. 


sacrifice  and  neglect  of  opportunity  to 
turn  a  dishonest  penny.  During  six 
months  of  the  Terror,  out  of  160  of  the 
Bonnet  Rouge's  clients  only  two  were 
brought  to  the  scaffold.  Although  it 
was  an  accepted  principle  among  the 
Jacobins  that  "  patriots  were  not  to 
be  prosecuted,"  even  for  well-known 
fraud  and  dishonesty,2  yet  one  could 
hardly  expect  the  enterprising  com- 
mitte  to  guarantee  the  safety  of  all 
its  lodgers.  -Cases  must  happen  in 
which  it  was  necessary  "  to  oblige  a 
friend,"  and  if  only  two  went  to  the 
guillotine  it  must  be  owned  that  the 
shrewd  committee  men  kept  their  con- 
tract fairly  well. 

Ifc  will  be  perceived  that  while  in 
no  way  disposed  to  palliate  the  horrors 
of  the  Revolution  M.  Taine  has  a  very 
clear  purpose  of  enlarging  our  concep- 
tions of  its  meanness,  baseness,  and 
low  villainy.  And  this  is  a  valuable 
service.  Ordinary  historians,  especially 
of  orthodox  republican  pattern,  always 
pretend  to  treat  the  matter  from  the 
point  of  view  of  lofty  principle,  and 
discuss  with  perfect  gravity  the  dif- 
ferent phases  of  the  Revolution,  as  if 
they  resulted  from  the  action  of  normal 
human  beings  under  average  motives 
of  honour  or  ambition,  honesty  or 
cupidity,  as  the  case  might  be,  but 
still  on  the  whole  fairly  upright,  sane, 
and  well-meaning,  however  much 
misled  by  passion  in  a  season  of 
extreme  crisis.  M.  Taine  has  suc- 
ceeded in  putting  an  end  to  that  view. 
And  although  his  presentation  of  the 
matter  has  naturally  enough  excited 
animosities  against  him  almost  worthy 
of  the  Reign  of  Terror  itself,  yet  it  may 
be  said  that  his  view  is  more  rational 
and  makes  the  Revolution  more  intelli- 
gible than  those  to  which  it  is  opposed. 
Every  one  must  have  experienced  the 
difficulty  of  reconciling  most  of  the 
common  theories  of  the  Revolution 
with  its  practice.  Fraternity  pro- 
claimed from  the  housetops,  and  un- 
speakable barbarities  prevailing  every- 
where ;  liberty  announced  as  for  the 
first  time  appearing  in  the  world,  and 
2  Page  281. 
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tyranny  unprecedented  being  the 
result ;  the  rights  of  man  promised 
and  never  more  grossly  violated.  It 
is  not  easy  to  see  the  relation  of  cause 
and  effect  in  these  and  numerous  other 
instances.  According  to  Louis  Blanc, 
Robespierre  was  benevolence,  purity, 
disinterestedness  in  person,  but  every 
one  must  be  glad  to  be  beyond  reach 
of  his  virtues.  Even  Carlyle,  who 
prided  himself  on  seeing  "facts"  and 
discarding  theories,  had  some  transcen- 
dental theory  of  the  Re  volution  being  an 
authentic  flash  of  Heaven's  lightning 
burning  up  in  a  very  terrible,  yet  divine 
way,  intolerable  lies,  quackeries,  and 
Dead  Sea  aperies  which  had  become  of- 
fensive to  the  human,  nostril ;  and  many 
of  us  thought  it  very  fine  and  profound. 
M.  Taine's  view  is  less  pretentious — 
that  the  Revolution  was  an  eruption 
of  the  evil  elements  which  every 
country  contains,  and  in  ordinary 
times  keeps  under,  but  which  in  the 
conditions  then  existing  could  not 
meet  with  adequate  repression,  and 
for  a  period  became  masters  of  the 
situation.1 

"  I  think,"  says  M.  Taine,  "that  no 
other  country  or  age  ever  saw  such  a 
contract  between  a  nation  and  its 
rulers.  By  a  series  of  purifications 
in  inverse  sense,  the  faction  has  been 
reduced  to  its  dregs  :  out  of  the  vast 
tide  which  surged  up  in  1789,  nothing 
remains  but  the  froth  and  the  slime, 
all  the  rest  has  been  cast  off  or  has 
withdrawn  itself  :  first  the  highest 
classes,  clergy,  nobles,  parliamen- 
tarians, then  the  middle  classes 
of  merchants  and  manufacturers, 
lastly,  the  elite  of  the  lower  class, 
small  farmers,  master  workmen.  .  .  To 
make  up  the  party,  there  barely  remains 
in  June,  1793,  anything  beyond  shift- 
less workmen,  the  vagabonds  of  the 
towns  and  the  country,  the  inmates 
of  the  workhouse,  the  riffraff  of  the 
slums,  the  degraded  and  dangerous 
rabble,  the  outcast,  the  perverted  and 
shameless,  the  crazy  of  all  kinds ;  and 
at  Paris  whence  they  rule  France,  their 

1  La  Revolution,  vol.  ii.,  pages  400-8  ; 
vol.  iii.,  page  290. 


gang,  a  contemptible  minority,  is  re- 
cruited precisely  among  that  human 
refuse  which  infests  capitals,  in  the 
diseased  and  vicious  mob  which,  in- 
heriting a  blood  corrupted  by  its  own 
misconduct,  brings  into  civilisation 
the  degeneration,  feebleness,  and  folly 
of  its  ruined  constitution,  of  its  retro- 
grade instincts,  and  of  its  ill-formed 
brain."  2  In  several  other  places  he 
refers  to  the  same  subject  in  similar 
language.  To  the  language  exception 
may  perhaps  justly  be  taken :  it  is 
needlessly  harsh  and  crude.  But  the 
general  statement  is  true  ;  only  it 
needed  supplementing  by  a  small 
addition  which  would  have  freed  it 
from  the  suspicion  of  class  antagonism 
which  it  now  has:  viz.  that  the  Jacobin 
ranks  were  really  recruited  by  the  bad, 
the  base,  and  the  reckless  of  all  classes, 
and  that  the  people  in  the  sense  of 
plebs  did  not,  in  proportion  to  their 
numerical  superiority,  contribute  a 
larger  quota  than  their  proper  share, 
if  so  large.  To  take  only  the  most 
obvious  names,  who  were  Barras  and 
Rovere  1  Nobles,  gentilhommes  of  old 
lineage.  Who  were  Fouchc,  Barere, 
and  Lebon  1  Priests  or  monks.  Who 
were  Marat,  Collot  d'Herbois.  Robes- 
pierre, Billaud,  and  nine-tenths  of  the 
Mountain1?  Essentially  middle -class 
men.  No  doubt  the  lower  ranks  of 
the  party  were  filled,  as  M.  Taine 
says,  with  riffraff  from  the  slums  and 
the  gutter,  but  he  himself  reckons  the 
number  of  scamps  and  jades  who  tyran- 
nised the  country  at  only  seven  thou- 
sand of  both  sexes  (cinq  mille  brutes  et 
vauriens,  avec  deux  mille  drolesses).3 
To  a  man  of  infamous  character,  how- 
ever noble,  the  Jacobin's  arms  were 
open.  A  more  depraved  nature  than 
that  of  the  Marquis  de  Sade  could 
hardly  have  been  found  in  the  Rome 
of  Juvenal,  but  the  marquis  was  in  an 
obscure  way  a  popular  person  among 
the  sans  -  culottes,  president  of  the 
section  of  Pikes,  that  of  Robespierre. 
It  was  the  same  in  all  cases  from 
Egalite  downwards.  A  priest  or  noble 

2  Vol.  ii.,  page  470. 

3  Ln,  Revolution,  vol.  ii.,  page  408. 
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only  needed  to  graduate  sufficiently 
deep  in  vice  and  crime,  and  all  ob- 
jections to  the  ci-devant  disappeared. 
But  purity  of  life,  refinement  of 
manners,  especially  superiority  of 
mind  and  education,  were  indelible 
barriers  to  Jacobin  fellowship,  arid 
no  meekness  or  seclusion  could  disarm 
his  hostility.  Witness  the  murders  of 
Lavoisier,  the  younger  Buffon,  Andre 
Chenier,  and  of  numberless  others. 
The  report  of  the  arrest  and  interro- 
gation of  Chenier  has  been  preserved 
(see  Sainte-Beuve,  Causeries  du  Lundi, 
vol.  iv.,  p.  164),  and  is  perhaps  one 
of  the  most  purely  disgusting  docu- 
ments in  existence,  not  forgetting 
the  record  of  the  brutalities  of 
Jeffreys.  Well  may  Saiiite  -  Beuve 
exclaim,  "  Hoiite  de  la  civilisation  ! 
Voila  en  quelles  mains  ce  charmant 
genie  (comme  toute  la  France)  etait 
tombe  ;  voila  a,  quels  hommes  il  eut 
affaire ;  ces  betes  brutes  et  sans-culottes 
ignares."  It  must  be  trying  to  a 
Frenchman  of  refinement  and  culture 
to  be  told  that  his  country  could  be 
regenerated — save  the  mark  ! — only  by 
the  butchery  of  the  loftiest  characters 
and  noblest  intellects  of  France. 

It  is  about  time  to  call  things  by 
their  right  names,  and  say  that  the 
Terror,  the  Jacobin  conquest  and 
domination,  were  not  in  the  least  the 
doing  of  the  French  people  taken  as  a 
whole;  as  they  were  not  at  all  a  noble 
if  hasty  and  misguided  effort  to 
establish  liberty ;  but  simply  an  out- 
burst of  the  rascality  and  blackguard- 
ism of  the  country,  which  the  old 
monarchy  had  so  paralysed  for  all 
political  action  that  it  was  unable  to 
help  or  defend  itself.  The  rascality  of 
London  would  at  any  time  do  as  bad 
or  worse  if  it  had  the  opportunity  ;  it 
once  did,  for  a  moment,  during  the 
Gordon  riots.  The  Jacobin  rule  was 
a  gigantic  and  prolonged  Gordon  riot, 
which  had  time  to  methodise  and  regu- 
late its  burglary,  arson  and  murder. 
But  because  it  called  its  crimes  patriot- 
ism and  disguised  itself  under  fine 
names  and  pompous  inscriptions,  be- 
cause it  has  suited  the  pockets  and 


the  passions  of  a  number  of  brilliant 
authors  to  write  it  up,  it  still  goes 
about  under  false  pretences  as  a  great 
and  beneficent  event,  instead  of  appear- 
ing in  its  true  character  as  one  of  the 
greatest  calamities  and  infamies  that 
ever  afflicted  France  and  Europe. 

It  was  a  calamity,  even  supposing  a 
certain  amount  of  good  has  followed 
it,  which  is  more  easy  to  assume  than 
to  prove.  Good  followed  the  Black 
Death  in  the  fourteenth  century-  (the 
emancipation  of  labour) ;  good  followed 
the  fire  of  London — it  was  said  to 
have  burnt  out  the  plague.  But 
were  not  the  Black  Death  and  the 
fire  of  London  frightful  calamities 
at  the  time  ?  The  Revolution  was  a 
terrible  and  destructive  natural  phe- 
nomenon ;  like  all  natural  phenomena, 
unavoidable  under  the  conditions.  A 
cyclone  or  pestilence  occurs  becaus-w 
under  the  conditions  atmospheric  or 
sanitary,  cause  producing  effect,  they 
must  occur.  But  we  do  not  raise 
pagans  to  cyclones  and  plagues  there- 
fore. The  immediate  cause  of  the 
Revolution  was  the  utter  degeneration 
of  the  monarchy,  which,  after  killing 
all  local  institutions  and  political  life 
in  France,  was  soon  itself  overtaken 
witli  atrophy.  In  this  sense  the  mon- 
archy should  bear  the  whole  responsi- 
bility of  the  crimes  of  the  Revolution. 
The  Revolution  shows  what  the  mon- 
archy had  made  of  France  after  a 
thousand  years  of  existence — a  people 
— nobles  and  commons  alike  helpless 
and  defenceless  before  a  small  band  of 
ruffians.  It  need  not  be  said  it  had 
done  much  beside.  France  before  the 
Revolution  was  a  museum  filled  with 
lovely  and  beautiful  things  unequalled 
in  Europe.  The  Celestine's  Church, 
with  its  treasures  of  art,  was  one  of 
the  wonders  of  the  world,  which  all 
travellers  hastened  to  see.  In  litera- 
ture, philosophy  and  science,  France 
ranked  with  the  foremost  nations ;  in 
the  social  art  of  savcir  vivre  she  had 
no  rival.  But  politically  she  was  stiff 
and  almost  dead,  and  for  this  the 
monarchy  was  to  blame.  It  was  to 
blame  for  much  more.  Under  what 
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nurture  were  born  and  raised  those 
abhorrent  celebrities  of  the  Convention 
and  Commune  but  that  of  Catholic 
and  monarchical  France  1  Those  betes 
brutes  and  sans-culottes  ignores  were 
the  produce  not  of  the  Revolution  but 
of  the  monarchy.  Let  the  monarchy 
and  the  Church,  therefore,  disappear, 
as  they  are  so  noxious.  By  all  means. 
But  let  them  disappear  in  a  way  which 
shall  not  make  bad  worse.  Let  refor- 
mation, nay,  transformation  operate, 
not  blind  and  brutal  destruction.  Of 
course  under  the  circumstances  it  could 
not  be  helped,  and  it  could  not  be 
otherwise.  What  can  be  otherwise  is 
our  appreciation  of  a  past  event.  We 
are  not  called  upon  to  say  that  bad 
was  good,  because  bad  happened.  We 
need  not  celebrate  calamities  as  bene- 
fits, and  call  a  national  brain-fever  a 
regeneration  of  humanity. 

These  are  not  the  views  of  a  reac- 
tionary but  of  a  radical,  who  dislikes 
the  Revolution  as  one  of  the  greatest 
evils  that  ever  befell  the  good  cause. 
In  England  the  evil  has  well-nigh 
ceased  to  operate.  But  for  a  good 
fifty  years  this  country  was  held  in  a 
Tory  vice  merely  by  the  reminiscence 
of  the  sans-culottic  regime.  In  France 
it  is  unfortunately  very  far  otherwise. 
There  the  Revolution  is  not  a  past,  or 
a  recent,  but  a  present  event,  and  no 
foreigner  can  realise  the  absorbed  fas- 
cination which  it  still  excites  in  friends 
and  enemies  alike;  inspiring  the  keenest 
hopes  and  fears,  alarms  for  the  present, 
and  anxieties  for  the  future.  And  no 
wonder.  The  passions  which  flamed  up  in 
the  Reign  of  Terror  are  still  smouldering 
under  a  thin  crust,  through  which,  as 
the  Commune  proved,  they  may  at 
any  time  burst  forth  afresh.  The  era 
of  Revolutions  is  too  obviously  not 
closed  there.  That  long  nightmare  of 
noyades,  fusillades,  and  guillotinades, 
as  of  an  infernal  pantomime,  still 
haunts  the  waking  dreams  of  thou- 
sands. What  mad  scheme  of  spolia- 
tion and  anarchy  which  ca,nnot  find 
an  apt  precedent  in  "la  fg-r-r-rande 
Revolution]"  What  coup  d'etat  and 
military  or  mob  suppression  of  civic 


rights  cannot  find  a  contrary  prece- 
dent 1  Here  is  the  indelible  sin 
of  the  Revolution,  that  it  has  per- 
verted and  all  but  ruined  the  poli- 
tical mind  of  France  in  all  parties 
alike.  It  has,  if  one  may  use 
such  an  expression,  mentally  blood - 
poisoned  the  country.  The  Whites 
are  as  revolutionary  as  the  Reds. 
Michelet  was  aware  of  this,  though 
he  had  to  be  cautious  in  his  mode  of 
saying  it.  "  La  Terreur  gcneralernent 
frappait  ;\  cote.  Cet  enorme  sacrifice 
d'efforts  et  de  sang  etait  en  pure  perte 
de  la,  un  grand  decouragement,  une 
rapid e  et  funeste  demoralisation,  une 
sorte  de  cholera  moral." — Again  "  Avec 
la  grandeur  du  inouvement,  on  voit 
sa  brutalite.  son  aveuglemeiit,  son 
verlige."  :  That  vertigo  still  exists, 
and  shows  its  sinister  presence  in 
moments  of  crises. 

The  ghastly  horrors  of  the  Re  volution 
would  not  have  been  too  costly  a  price 
to  pay,  if  after  all  the  result  had  been 
a  united  and  contented  people,  having 
their  differences  of  course,  about  the 
minor  politics  of  the  day,  but  reconciled 
as  to  the  great  lines  of  government. 
Is  that  the  case  1  Far  from  it.  Is 
the  great  social  problem  nearer 
solution  there  than  it  is  here  ?  No 
one  who  knows  the  country  would  say 
so.  The  antagonism  of  class  to  class 
was  never  more  fierce.  The  workmen 
look  upon  the  rich  bourgeoisie  as 
crapulous  egoists  and  Sybarites,  the 
rich  bourgeois  looks  upon  the  prole- 
taire  as  a  potential  incendiary  and  cut- 
throat, waiting  his  opportunity  to 
spring  upon  him,  and  the  worst  of  it 
is  that  both  parties  have  much  to  say 
for  their  opinion.  The  memory  of 
indelible  injuries  given  and  received 
does  not  conduce  to  social  harmony  ;  it 
is  not  easy  to  shake  hands  across 
rivers  of  blood  ;  and  the  legacy  of 
hatred  bequeathed  by  the  Revolution 
to  this  day  surpasses  even  the  evils 
of  its  contemporary  existence. 

I  happened  in  Paris,  a  good  while  ago, 
to  dine  with  a  workman  friend  whom 

1  Hist,  clc  la  Revolution  Franyaisc,  vol.  vii., 
c.  6. 
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I  had  known  many  years.  He  gave 
me  an  excellent  dinner  prepared  by 
his  wife,  and  invited  a  few  ac- 
quaintances for  the  evening.  It  was 
about  the  time  when  Sir  Richard,  then 
Mr.,  Cross,  had  completed  his  legis- 
lation on  the  Trades  Unions,  which 
gave  such  fair  satisfaction  to  employer 
and  employed.  My  proletaire  friends 
asked  me  for  news  from  England, 
likely  to  interest  them,  and  as  the 
facts  and  the  provisions  of  the  recent 
bill  were  then  present  to  my  mind,  I 
gave  them  as  good  an  account  of  it  as 
I  could.  All  listened  with  great 
interest,  till  one  of  the  guests  said, 
"  Pardon,  mais  je  ne  sais  pas  si  j'entends 
bien.  Ce  Monsieur  Cross  dont  vous 
parlez,  c'est  un  bourgeois,  n'est-ce 
pas?"  I  replied  that  certainly  he  was 
a  very  "  gros  bourgeois."  "  Then  do 
you  mean  to  say,"  he  continued, 
"  that  your  working  classes  are  so 
humble,  not  to  say  so  servile,  as  to  be 
contented  with  legislation,  however 
good,  devised  by  a  bourgeois?"  I 
replied  that  I  did  not  see  why  as 
practical  men  they  should  object  ; 


my  answer  was   not  considered  satis- 
factory. 

And    thus    M.    Taine' s    labour     of 
twelve  years  is   brought    to    a  close, 
and  he  deserves,  as  he  will  obtain,  the 
homage  and  congratulations  of  scholars, 
historians    and    rational    men    in    all 
countries.     The    work    could    not     be 
appreciated  till  it  was  before  the  world 
in  a  complete  form,  and  lost  very  much 
by    being  read    in  instalments.      The 
careful    finish   -and    thoroughness    of 
these  volumes  cannot  be  overpraised. 
They    unite    the    solidity   of    German 
with  the  brilliancy  of  French   author- 
ship.    No  one   before  him  has  taken 
so  wide  and    far-reaching  a  survey  of 
the  Revolution,  of    its  causes  and  of 
its  results.      He  has  written    a  work 
of  which  he  may  well  be  proud,  as  his 
country    may  be   proud  of    him  ;  and 
perhaps  the   most    serious  answer  to 
many  of  his-pessimistic  views  and  argu- 
ments against  the  Revolution  may  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  such  a  writer 
and  such  a  book  could  appear  within 
four  years    of  its  hundredth  anniver- 
sary. 

JAS.  COTTER  MOUISON. 
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THE  REDISTRIBUTION  BILL. 


THE  author  of  the  scheme  of  redistri- 
bution for  England  which  appeared  in 
the  August  number  of  this  Magazine 
must  indeed  be  hard  to  please  if  he 
is  not  satisfied  on  the  whole  with  the 
Bill  now  before  the  country,  and  is 
not  prepared  to  criticise  it  in  a  com- 
placent and  kindly  spirit.  For  prac- 
tical purposes  the  two  are  identical 
both  as  to  principles  and  details.  Both 
go  upon  the  basis  of  population  alone  ; 
both  fix  the  limit  of  disfrauchisenient 
at  15,000  and  50,000  ;  both  avoid 
grouping,  which  the  scheme  stigma- 
tised as  a  lazy  and  feeble  device, 
though  the  chances  at  that  time  were 
in  its  favour  ;  both  substitute  for  the 
present  "  meaningless  and  unmanage- 
able divisions  "  the  plan  of  enlarging 
the  present  county  boroughs  and  divid- 
ing the  counties  into  one-rnemberecl 
districts,  having  for  their  centres  the 
principal  towns  in  the  county,  which 
the  author  has  persistently  recom- 
mended. There  is  only  a  difference  of 
two  in  the  number  of  seats  assigned 
to  England,  Sligo  and  Cashel  having 
been  in  the  Bill  taken  from  Ireland. 
And  lastly,  the  number  of  county  and 
borough  members  is  the  same  in  the 
Bill  as  in  the  scheme,  except,  of  course, 
that  the  former  adds  one  in  each  case 
to  the  number  assigned  in  the  latter, 
'i.e.,  234  and  226,  instead  of  233  and 
225.  Borne  slight  differences  there 
are,  but,  with  one  exception,  these 
will  not  be  noticed,  as  being  of  no 
interest  to  any  one  save  the  author 
himself. 

By  far  the  best  way  of  giving  the 
reader  a  general  view  of  the  operation 
of  the  Bill  will  be  to  show  its  effect 
upon  each  of  the  counties,  because 
these  constitute  localities  well  known 
to  ordinary  men  as  possessing  certain 
characteristics  and  interests  of  their 
own.  A  similar  table  was  printed  in 
my  scheme,  with  which,  if  he  feels  so 
disposed,  the  reader  can  compare  the 


following  one.  He  must  be  reminded 
again  that  in  six  cases  in  calculat- 
ing the  population,  allowance  has  been 
made  for  the  overlapping  of  boroughs 
into  two  counties ;  that  Tamworth  is 
taken  with  Warwickshire ;  that  by 
London  is  meant  the  present  metropo- 
litan area,  the  eight  new  seats  being- 
assigned  to  the  four  home  counties 
from  which  they  are  taken. 


Popu- 
Counti/.  lation. 

Rutland...' 21,434 

limits    50,401  ...  0      ...  '2 

Westmoreland..     04.101  ...  o      ...  '1 

Northampton  ...  272.555  ...  3      ...  -I 

Hereford  12l,oi;2  ...  I      ...  2 

Cumberland 250,047  ...  2       ...  4 

Lincoln 4!'i'.i.!il'.»  ...  4  ...  7 

Somerset 43i'.o7S  ...  .'!  ...  7 

Wilts 25S,9iio  ...  1      ...  5 

Berks 21S.30:;  ...  2      ...  :; 

Norfolk 444,7411  ...  4       ...  0 

Suffolk 350, so3  ...  :;  ...  5 

Oxou 170,550  ...  1  ...  3 

Cambridge   185,504  ...  1  ...  ."> 

Devon    oo:;'.505  ...  5  ...  s 

Cornwall  :;:!o.r,sr.  ...  I  ...  r> 

Dorset  lol,o2.S  ...  o  ...  4 

North  Ridin- ...  .V.'.VJni)  ...  4  ...  4 

Middlesex 314.0SO  ...  1  ...  7 

Hants    503,470  •••  <•  •••  l> 

Cheshire   <!44,<>:-:7  •••  ••  •••  S 

Kent 7S7,S;0  ...  8  ...  S 

Salop 2!8,OH  ...  1  ...  4 

Bedford 14'j,47M  ...  1  ...  2 

Hertford  2o:-;,ooo  ...  o  ...  4 

Derbj   401,014  ...  -2  ...  7 

East  Riding 815,400  ...  :>,  ...  3 

Stafford 030.73S  ...  ]1  ...  7 

Essex  570,434  ...  3  ...  ,-i 

Leicester 321.25s  ...  -2  ...  4 

Monuiouth  211.207  ...  l  ...  '•'> 

Worcester  421,55s  ...  :J  ...  5 

Northumberland  431,080  ...  4  ...  4 

Sussex  4;H),5n:,  ...  3  ...  (i 

Gloucester  010,504  ...  0  ...  5 

Durham    *7s,050  ...  s  ...  ,s 

Notts 301,815  ...  3  ...  4 

AVtmvick  737,330  ...  0  ...  4 

West  Riding...  2,175,314  ...  1!)  ...  10 

Bucks   176,323  ...  o  ...  3 

Lancashire   ...  3,451.441  ...  3t  ...  23 

London 3,454,025  ...  54  ...  0 

Surrey  098,530  ...  4  ...  (j 


In  estimating  the  value  and  effect 
of  the  Bill  by  this  table  we  must  bear 
in  mind  what  it  purports  to  accom- 
plish, and  what,  in  accordance  with 
the  traditional  habits  of  the  English 
people,  public  opinion  demanded  of  the 
Ministry.  That  may  be  described 
thus — "To  obtain  as  much  electoral 
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equality  as  was  possible  without  de- 
stroying the  old  historical  landmarks  ; 
to  obtain,  in  short,  the  maximum  of 
effect  with  the  minimum  of  force  or 
disturbance."  Now  what  the  Bill 
does  is  simply  to  graft  upon  the  old 
trunk  some  new  branches  by  which 
this  result  is  absolutely  secured  for 
all  reasonable  and  practical  purposes. 
Does  any  one  suppose  that  the  true 
opinion  of  the  country  and  an  adequate 
representation  of  all  its  varied  interests 
will  not  be  gained  from  constituencies 
as  arranged  in  this  table  ?  It  is  neces- 
sary to  insist  upon  this,  because  there 
is  a  disposition  showing  itself  in  un- 
expected and  rather  suspicious  quarters 
to  cry  out  for  more  equality,  and  to 
make  the  most  of  differences  which, 
when  we  remember  what  we  have  put  up 
with  till  yesterday,  must  be  pronounced 
very  unimportant.  To  grumbling  of 
this  sort  it  may  be  well  to  oppose  these 
three  simple  considerations  : — 

(1.)  That  if  any  attempt  had  been 
made  to  constitute  electoral  districts, 
the  persons  who  are  now  crying  out — 
apparently  as  a  vent  to  their  feelings 
— for  more  equality,  would  have  been 
the  first  to  denounce  it  as  subversive, 
unconstitutional,  and  the  like. 

(2.)  That  the  Bill  insures  to  the 
people  an  absolute  control  over  their 
own  arrangements  and  destinies,  so 
that  if  there  is  any  popular  demand 
for  more  equally  arranged  electoral 
areas,  it  can  be  gratified  without 
trouble  or  delay  hereafter. 

(3.)  That  it  is  very  probable,  for 
reasons  which  cannot  be  discussed 
now,  and  can  indeed  hardly  be  fore- 
seen, that  the  sense  of  the  importance 
of  numerical  equality  in  voting  power 
will  diminish  rather  than  increase. 
The  Reform  Bill  may  teach  us,  among 
other  things,  that  the  old  Radicalism, 
excellent  work  as  it  has  done,  is  not 
the  same  thing  as  the  new  democracy. 
Be  this  as  it  may  at  this  particular 
moment,  we  contend  that  the  Bill  is 
a  successful  attempt  to  do  just  what 
popular  opinion  demanded,  the  inte- 
rests of  both  parties  permitted,  the 
progress  of  events  made  desirable,  and 


adherence  to  traditional  English  ways 
of  thinking  and  acting  prescribed. 

This  being  so,  we  now  go  011  to  point 
out  that  the  weak  point  in  the  Bill 
lies  rather  in  the  direction  of  over-much 
change  than  over  little  ;  at  any  rate, 
that  a  very  plausible  case  may  be 
made  out  against  some  of  the  details. 
The  rule  laid  down  in  our  scheme  was 
that  no  county  should  be  called  upon  to 
surrender  so  many  seats  as  would_bring 
it  below  the  average,  because,  in.  that 
case,  a  serious  injustice  would1  be  in- 
flicted upon  precisely  the  weaker  and 
more  scattered  communities,  which, 
upon  Mr.  Gladstone's  principle,  Avere 
to  be  sheltered  from  it.  Hence  the 
deficiency,  such  as  it  was,  was  confined 
to  a  few  of  the  more  populous  counties, 
for  which  so  much  was  already  being 
done,  and  in  which  a  seat  more  or  less 
would  make  comparatively  little  differ- 
ence. But  the  Bill  confers  upon  the 
larger  counties  about  14  more  members, 
and  in  doing  so  reduces  some  of  the 
smaller  counties  below  the  average.  It 
is  to  be  feared  that  it  may  be  too  late  to 
reverse  this  now  that  the  appetite  for 
gain  has  been  aroused,  and  will  be 
further  shaped  and  strengthened  by 
the  Boundary  Commission ;  but  it  is, 
at  any  rate,  right  that  it  should  be 
pointed  out,  in  order  that  the  people 
may  know  what  is  being  done. 

The  position  of  Bucks,  perhaps  the 
most  electorally  famous  county  iu 
England,  in  the  above  table  is  really 
almost  shocking.  To  surrender  5 
members  out  of  8,  and  thus  descend 
to  being  almost  the  worst  represented 
county  in  England,  is  to  undergo  a 
crushing  operation.  It  belongs  to  the 
same  group  of  counties,  and  has  the 
same  population  as  Oxfordshire,  which 
nevertheless  retains  4.  Compare  it, 
for  instance,  with  the  powerful  county 
of  Middlesex,  which  has  received  ex- 
ceptionally favourable  treatment  by 
obtaining  8  seats  (including  Hamp- 
stead)  instead  of  2,  and  thus  being 
raised  to  a  proportion  of  1  in  49,  as 
compared  with  1  in  59  for  its  unfortu- 
nate neighbour.  Is  it  too  late  to  plead 
that  the  transference  of  one  member 
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would  give  the  ratios  respectively  at 
1  in  56  and  one  in  44,  thereby  placing 
Bucks  in  the  same  position  as  similar 
counties  ?  Cannot  the  memories  of 
Hampden,  of  Burke,  of  Disraeli,  pre- 
vail so  far  1 

Bedfordshire,  while  surrendering  a 
borough  member  for  the  general  good, 
finds  itself  left  with  the  very  meagre 
county  representation  of  1  seat  for 
65,000  persons. 

The  North  Riding  surrenders  no 
less  than  6  borough  seats,  and,  re- 
ceiving 'back  only  2  county  members, 
must  put  up  with  4  seats  for  over 
230,000  persons,  while  its  boroughs 
have  as  many  for  a  population  of 
barely  over  160,000.  Four  seats  ap- 
pears a  small  allotment  for  that  im- 
mense district,  with  all  its  varied 
interests. 

Gloucestershire,  Sussex,  and  Notts 
also  come  badly  off,  and  from  the 
same  cause  as  injured  Bucks,  namely, 
the  existence  of  large  district  boroughs 
which  are  merged  in  the  county  instead 
of  retaining  1  member.  In  Gloucester 
the  ratio  of  seats  to  population  for  the 
county  (not  including  the  Boroughs) 
would  seem  to  be  1  for  64 ;  in  Notts 
the  ratio  for  the  whole  county  is  1  for 
56,  involving  a  loss  of  3  seats.  In 
Hants  also  (including  the  Isle  of  Wight) 
four  borough  seats  are  lost,  and  the 
county  ratio  reduced  to  1  for  60. 

So  far  for  the  counties.  In  respect 
to  th'j  towns  we  believe  that  there  is 
absolutely  only  one  hard  case  that 
can  be  pointed  out.  It  is  true  that 
a  great  deal  is  made  of  the  inequalities 
which  are  left  remaining  ;  thus  towns 
like  Wigan  and  Exeter,  at  the  top  of 
the  list  of  places  under  50,000,  seem 
to  have  a  grievance  because  places 
like  Durham  or  Salisbury,  at  the 
bottom  of  it,  have  one  member  as 
well  as  they.  The  sufficient  answer 
is,  that  no  borough  which  is  not 
below  the  average  representation  has 
any  cause  of  complaint.  The  in- 
equality in  question  could  be  cured 
only  by  the  destruction  of  the  borough 
system  and  the  substitution  of  equal 
districts,  in  which  case  Wigan,  Exeter, 


and  similar  towns  would  lose  even 
more  than  they  do  at  present.  The 
existence  of  such  anomalies  may  be 
denned  as  the  "  price  which  the 
boroughs  pay  for  the  privilege  of 
escaping  electoral  districts."  And  in 
their  own  interests  they  had  better 
pay  it  cheerfully. 

The  one  exception  alluded  to  above 
is,  by  an  irony  of  fate,  the  town  repre- 
sented by  the  President  of  the  Leeds 
Conference,  Newcastle  -  upon  -  Tyne, 
which,  xipon  its  present  municipal 
population,  just  falls  short  of  the 
number  required  for  three  members. 
Mr.  Goschen,  it  is  true,  pointed  out 
that  Oldham  and  Stoke  are  in  the 
same  position  ;  but  he  forgot  that  in 
the  case  of  Oldham  the  municipal 
population  is  only  111,000,  so  that 
this  is  a  case  to  be  dealt  with  by 
rectification  of  boundaries  out  of  the 
riches  assigned  to  Lancashire.  Stoke, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  a  composite 
borough,  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  same 
way,  even  if  the  creation  of  a  new 
borough  at  Hanley  does  not  relieve 
it,  as  it  is  doubtless  intended  to  do. 

But  Newcastle,  with  an  existing 
population  of  more  than  145,000,  and 
with  large  populations  growing  up 
around  it,  itself  of  a  similar  class  to 
Hull  or  Bristol,  representing  very  im- 
portant interests  and  possessing  very 
special  characteristics,  is  most  un- 
questionably entitled  to  another  seat, 
some  extra  districts  being  of  course 
added  to  it  to  make  up  the  population 
required.  Nor  can  an  extra  seat  be 
fairly  taken  from  the  county,  which 
is  by  the  Bill  already  under-repre- 
sented, and  which  lias  lost  two  seats 
at  Berwick.  To  take  two  seats  from 
the  latter  place,  which  is  only  just 
below  the  line,  and  to  refuse  a  third 
seat  to  Newcastle,  which  is  also  only 
nominally  just  below  it,  would  be  to 
create  one  of  those  injiistices  which 
leave  a  sting  behind  them.  And  we 
believe  that  by  the  method  pursued 
in  the  present  Bill  it  is  possible  to  re- 
adjust the  representation  in  England 
without  giving  any  even  plausible 
opportunity  of  complaint,  still  lees 
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any  pretext  for  combined  resistance. 
If  so,  what  greater  praise  could  be 
awarded  it,  or  what  better  argument 
for  passing  it  cordially  ? 

So  clearly  has  the  English  instinct 
for  what  is  practicable  in  politics 
discerned  the  merits  of  the  Bill,  and 
so  sure  in  consequence  is  the  Bill  to 
pass  pretty  much  as  it  stands  (with  a 
possible  reservation  in  favour  of  a 
greater  equality  now  or  hereafter)  that 
public  criticism  has  fastened  mainly 
upon  the  one  debatable  point  in  the 
measure,  and  that,  too,  more  in  the 
way  of  foreboding  evil  than  of  any 
hope  at  present  of  effecting  an  altera- 
tion. We  go  on  therefore  to  deal 
with  the  division  of  boroughs  and 
counties  into  single-membered  wards 
and  districts,  believing  that  even  if 
settled  for  the  time  by  the  compact 
between  the  front  benches  it  will  be 
heard  of  again.  May  we  not  hazard 
the  guess  that  in  respect  of  the  towns, 
Mr.  Labouchere  would  be  justified  in 
his  intention  of  "attributing  all  that 
is  bad  in  the  Bill  to  the  Opposition1?" 
Now  if,  putting  aside  all  party  con- 
siderations and  present  conveniences, 
viewing  the  matter  simply  as  to  what 
arrangement  is  upon  the  surface  most 
natural  and  reasonable,  and  also 
most  likely  to  be  popular  in  the  con- 
stituencies themselves,  we  seek  for  the 
best  attainable  unit  of  representation, 
we  should  answer  thus  :  In  counties, 
single-membered  districts  ;  in  towns, 
the  whole  borough  ;  in  London,  the 
large  old  parishes.  And  we  are  not 
at  all  sure  but  that  a  proposal  of  this 
sort  would  have  evoked  more  enthu- 
siasm for  the  Bill  than  has  yet  been 
shown. 

With  regard  to  the  counties  there 
is  but  very  little  difference  of  opinion, 
so  far  as  can  be  seen  at  present.  We 
congratulate  the  Ministry  upon  having 
introduced  a  measure  which  will  do 
more  to  invigorate  political  life,  and 
add  strength  and  wisdom  to  the  na- 
tional counsels  than  any  part  of  any 
Reform  Bill  since  the  enfranchisement 
of  the  large  towns.  We  doubt  if 
public  opinion  is  fully  alive  to  the 
No.  303.  -VOL.  LI. 


magnitude  and   value  of    the   reform, 
whereby    great,    overgrown,     lifeless, 
unhistorical     divisions    dominated    in 
most  cases  by  landlord  influence,  will 
be   exchanged    for    districts   of    from 
40,000  to  60,000  inhabitants,  preserv- 
ing the  name  and  traditions  of  ancient 
political  centres,  forming  communities 
already   joined  to  each  other  by  links 
of    neighbourhood,  local    government, 
trade,  each  containing  as  mucfitvaried 
life,  as  many  distinct  classes,  as  many 
elements  of  sturdy  national  feeling,  as 
any   constituencies     that     the    wit    of 
man  could  devise.     That  the  interests 
of    members  and    candidates   for   the 
small  boroughs  are  advanced,  and  also 
that  the  new  districts  may  be  used  to 
form  new  areas  in  the  proposed  Bill 
for  the  reform  of  local  government  in 
counties,  are  collateral  advantages  not 
to  be  overlooked.     We  should  not  be 
in  the   least   surprised    if    the   better 
class    of    politicians  prefer   these    dis- 
tricts   to    the   wards  of  large  towns  ; 
instead    of    being  an  asylum  for  the 
squirearchy  the   counties,   if    the    bo- 
roughs are   subdivided,   may  come   to 
have  the  pick  of  the  political   intelli- 
gence  in  Parliament.      Take,   for  in- 
stance, such  a  typical  English  county 
as  Devonshire  :  Is  it  not  obvious  that 
we    shall    get    the    essence    of    what 
Devonshire  people   think  and   feel   by 
analysis  rather  than  by  synthesis,  that 
is,  by  dividing  it  into  8  districts,  each  of 
which  will  be  too  large  to  be  parochial 
or  narrow,  will  give  fair  scope,  but  no 
more,  to  local  popularity,  will  be  easily 
organised,  will    be  as  different    from 
each  other  as   Bideford  from  Torquay, 
or  Barnstaple  from  Dartmoor,  and  yet 
will    have    a    genuine    pride    in    the 
county  and    its    history  1     Such    con- 
stituencies are   natural  in  this  sense, 
that    they    represent  interests   as  de- 
fined by  locality,  which  has  been  our 
distinctively    English  custom,   and    is 
well  worth  preserving.     Thus,  to  ask, 
as  of  old,  for  the  opinion  of  the   free- 
holders of  all  Devonshire  was  reason- 
able and  worked  well ;  to  have  asked 
for  the  opinion  of  its  householders  as  one 
community  would  have  been  absurd. 
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But    when   we    turn    to   a    typical 
English    town,   such  as   Birmingham, 
surely  the  case    is  exactly   reversed  ; 
analysis   here  is  as  fatal  to  the  poli- 
tical   essence  of  the  one  as   synthesis 
would   have  been  to  the  other.     And 
here  we   join   issue   with   an   extraor- 
dinary   argument    that,    because    the 
counties    are     divided    into    districts, 
therefore  the  large  towns  are  asking 
for  an  unfair  advantage  by  protesting 
against  being  cut  up  into  wards.      An 
elector  of,  Liverpool  gains  nothing  by 
being  able  to  vote  for   9   Liberal  can- 
didates when  his  right  is  balanced  by 
his  neighbour's  ability  to  cast  just  the 
same  vote  for  9  Conservatives.    Grant- 
ed members  according   to  population, 
and  there  can  be  no  superiority  in  any 
mode  of  election  ;    the  only  question 
we  have  to  ask  is,  How  shall  we  get 
the  real  opinion  of  the  community  and 
the  best  representatives  thereof  ?     Si- 
milarly,   the    attempt    to    create    an 
unworthy    jealousy    between    London 
and  the  large  provincial  towns  is  met 
by    the    obvious    argument     that    in 
London   the  large  old  parishes,  which 
are  united  for  local  government,  and 
possess  a    municipal    life    and    many 
common  interests  of  their   own,  have 
just  as  much  claim,  if   they  choose  to 
press    it,   for    consideration   as    large 
boroughs  elsewhere.     St.  Pancras  with 
4  members  and  St.  Marylebone  with  2 
ought  not  to   be  unequally  yoked  to- 
gether any  more   than   Liverpool  and 
Preston  ;    011  the  other  hand,  there  is 
just  as  much  reason,  and  no  more,  why 
they  should  be  cut  up  into  wards. 

Four  methods  have  been  suggested 
for  dealing  with  the  large  towns,  to 
which  we  shall  add  a  fifth. 

First,  it  has  been  urged  that  con- 
stituencies should  be  allowed  to  decide 
the  matter  for  themselves  ;  but  this  is 
evidently  impossible  :  at  every  election 
the  defeated  party  would  lay  the 
blame  upon  whatever  method  of 
voting  had  been  used,  and  would  agi- 
tate for  its  alteration.  The  State 
must,  in  its  own  interests,  adopt  one 
method  once  for  all  for  the  same  class 
of  constituencies  ;  but,  on  the  other 


hand,  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
method  chosen  should  not  be  in 
accordance  with  the  opinion,  if  such 
there  be,  clearly  preponderant  in  the 
whole  class. 

In  the  second  place  it  is  understood 
that  the  advocates  of  proportional 
representation  intend  to  concentrate 
their  rather  unwelcome  attentions 
upon  the  large  towns,  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  dislike  to  the  "ward" 
system  which  they  have  done  so  much 
to  bring  about.  It  is,  however,  un- 
necessary, and,  of  course,  impossible 
in  this  article  to  discuss  the  whole 
question,  because  up  to  this  moment 
it  is  understood  that  the  practical 
difficulties  are  insuperable.  But  we 
should  like  to  say  a  word  upon  the 
theory  of  proportionalism,  because  a 
notion  seems  to  have  got  abroad  that 
philosophically,  at  any  rate,  its  advo- 
cates are  in  the  right,  and  that  they 
are  aiming  at  an  ideal  to  the  heights 
of  which  we  common  people  cannot 
attain.  We  believe,  on  the  contrary, 
that  the  working  of  the  plan  is  diffi- 
cult, and  explanations  obscure,  only 
because  the  theory  is  all  wrong. 

We  assume  as  they  do  the  existence 
of  the  two  parties  that  have  from  time 
immemorial  under  different  names 
covered  the  field  of  politics,  and  which 
answer  to  two  deeply-rooted  but  anta- 
gonistic tendencies  of  the  human 
mind.  Should  these  in  the  course  of 
history  be  destined  to  pass  away,  a 
good  many  other  things,  proportion- 
alism included,  would  depart  with 
them.  The  primary  question,  there- 
fore, put  to  any  society  of  men  is 
whether  they  will  have  the  Blues  or 
the  Reds,  with  the  policy  which  each 
party  represents,  and  the  kind  of  leaders 
whom  its  victory  would  bring  into 
power,  to  rule  over  them.  This  is  what 
is  meant  by  an  appeal  to  the  country, 
just  as  we  speak  of  an  appeal  to  arms. 
Now  what  is  voting  ]  Why  merely 
this :  that  at  a  certain  epoch  in 
civilised  life  opposing  parties  agreed 
to  settle  their  disputes  by  the  simple 
process  of  counting  heads  instead  of 
breaking  them,  having  come  to  the 
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conclusion  that  the  most  numerous 
party  would  also  be  the  strongest.  A 
majority  means  simply  that  one  side 
has  won  the  day,  and  that  the  other 
must  run  away  with  the  intention  of 
fighting  some  other  time.  In  any 
given  community  where  the  battle  has 
been  fairly  fought  out,  a  minority  re- 
presentative amounts  to  the  same 
thing  as  a  triumphant  fugitive,  or  as 
though  a  defeated  general  should 
have  a  certain  number  of  guns  given 
up  to  him  because  he  had  fought  so 
well,  and  had  so  nearly  conquered  in 
the  fray.  This  may  seem  very  coarse 
and  brutal  to  the  refined  mathematical 
mind,  but  it  is  the  real  history  of  the 
institution  of  voting,  and  therefore 
its  true  philosophy.  And  the  descend- 
ants of  primitive  savages,  if  they 
intend  to  fight  at  all,  as  they  appear 
likely  to  do,  and  if  they  intend  to 
fight  peaceably,  as  it  is  to  be  hoped 
they  will,  must  fight  on  the  whole  in 
the  way  that  nature  prescribes. 

To  be  plain,  then,  a  vote  is  not  so 
much  the  expression  of  a  man's 
opinion  as  of  his  will,  i.e.  of  that  which 
says  this  must  be  done  in  my  way  and 
not  in  yours,  and  as  my  side  is  the 
strongest  you  must  submit  till  your 
turn  comes.  And  in  ancient  demo- 
cracies this  is  just  what  actually 
occurred.  But  in  modern  times  this 
has  been  modified  by  the  representa- 
tive system,  and  by  the  fact  that  the 
vote  of  the  whole  people  is  not  taken  to- 
gether, but  in  the  various  communities, 
as  defined  by  locality,  of  which  it 
consists  ;  a  French  plebiscite  is  a  re- 
version to  the  original  type.  The 
result  of  this  is  that  interests  and 
opinions  in  different  communities 
being  divergent,  the  minority  in  one 
place  is  a  majority  in  another,  so  that 
each  side  sends  a  picked  number  of 
Parliamentary  champions  to  meet  and 
decide  the  matter  by  the  same  process 
of  counting  heads,  subject  to  a  possi- 
bility which,  however,  has  a  tendency 
to  occur  less  and  less  frequently,  of 
changing  them — or  the  minds  that  are 
in  them — by  discussion.  It  does  not 
really,  therefore,  affect  the  theory  of 


the  thing  whether  the  majority  has  or 
has  not  an  undue  number  of  represen- 
tatives ;  under  almost  any  system  of 
voting  it  is  most  probable  that  this 
will  happen,  and  in  any  case  it  is  much 
the  least  dangerous  alternative  of  the 
two.  Anyhow,  according  to  the  rnles 
of  the  game — the  natural  and  inevita- 
ble rules  of  the  game  so  long  as  men 
continue  to  play  it — he  wins  who  has 
the  most,  or  the  most  and  strongest, 
pieces  on  the- board. 

Let  us  pluck  up  the  courage  of  our 
opinions  and  affirm  that  so  far  from 
proportionalism  being  an  ideal  of 
sublime  but  unattainable  perfection  it 
seems  to  us  a  kind  of  lues  mathematica 
sive  loyica  to  which  the  highest  intelli- 
gences are  subject,  and  which,  while 
casting  up  its  figures  under  the  head 
of  Conservative  and  Liberal,  and  buried 
in  the  intricacies  of  the  long  division 
sums  thence  ensuing,  forgets  the  end- 
less array  of  motives  and  influences — 
war,  trade,  religion,  morals,  even  art — 
which  affect  men's  mind  in  this  direc- 
tion or  in  that,  divert  them  from  this 
party  to  that  or  to  none  at  all,  and 
effectually  disarrange  all  calculations 
that  can  be  founded  upon  the  number 
of  voting  papers  in  a  ballot  box.  The 
House  of  Commons  is  already  tending 
to  become  an  assembly  for  transacting 
the  routine  business  of  the  nation,  and 
carrying  out  the  decisions  which  by 
means  of  discussion  outside  its  walls 
(already,  alas,  gaining  steadily  in  worth 
upon  debates  within  them)  the  nation 
has  arrived  at.  In  which  case  the 
exact  apportionment  of  members  to 
voters  will  be  of  even  less  import- 
ance. 

The  third  method  is  the  one  followed 
in  the  Bill,  of  subdivision  into  single- 
membered  wards,  and  we  agree  that  if 
there  is  to  be  subdivision  at  all,  it 
makes  little  matter  whether  the  wards 
return  one  or  two  members.  But  then 
no  one,  least  of  all  the  people  most 
nearly  concerned,  affects  to  like  the 
plan  upon  its  own  merits  or  for  its  own 
sake ;  it  comes  to  us  recommended  by 
Mr.  Gladstone  only  as  presenting  the 
least  disadvantage,  and  as  conciliating 
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the  greatest  amount  of  opposition. 
Against  the  remaining  method,  scrutin 
de  liste,  or  as  many  votes  as  seats,  no 
strong  objections  are  urged,  except  this 
which  is  considered  fatal,  and  certainly 
seems  at  first  sight  startling,  that  a 
bare  majority  might  return  from  three 
to  nine  members,  leaving  the  minority 
unrepresented.  The  question,  then,  be- 
tween the  two  systems  really  turns 
upon  this  point,  and  we  for  our  part 
answer  it  by  doubting  first  whether 
England  'is  not  the  last  country  in 
which  there  is  anything  to  be  feared 
from  a  tyrant  majority  ;  secondly, 
whether  the  ward  system  will  avail 
in  the  least  degree  to  protect  us  from 
it.  The  proof  of  this  is  to  be  found  in 
considerations  so  obvious  that  we  need 
but  barely  mention  them. 

In  the  first  place,  what  reason  is 
there  for  supposing  that  all  the  towns 
would  vote  in  the  same  way,  or  that  a 
minority  in  one  place  would  not  be  a 
majority  in  another  ?  A  glance  at  the 
names  of  the  places  chiefly  interested 
would  show  that  the  adherence  of  most 
of  them  to  one  party  has  already  been 
uncertain,  and  is  likely  to  become  more 
so  now  that  there  are  no  unenfran- 
chised classes,  and  that  the  distinction 
between  town  and  country  has  van- 
ished. And  if  Liberalism,  which  is  a 
creed  at  Birmingham,  continued  to 
send  seven  members  to  one  side  of 
the  House,  that  renders  it  all  the  more 
probable  that  Conservatism,  which  is 
a  dogma  at  Liverpool,  would  send  nine 
to  the  other. 

In  the  second  place,  considering  the 
effect  of  various  complications,  of  local 
crotchets,  of  side  issues,  of  popular 
candidates,  of  Irish  particularism,  of 
stubborn  English  individualism,  is  it 
not  more  than  possible  that  the  weaker 
party  might  still  return  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  its  candidates'?  And  is  it 
not  even  more  probable  that  independ- 
ent candidates  would  stand  a  better 
chance  of  election  by  securing  votes 
from  both  sides  1  A  third  candidate 
in  a  single-membered  constituency  pre- 
sents rather  a  forlorn  appearance,  and 
it  must  be  candidly  confessed  that  this 


is  the  one  strong  objection  to  them  in 
the  counties.  All  the  more  reason  there- 
fore for  preserving  an  opportunity  for 
independent  candidates  in  towns.  That 
there  would  be  a  more  varied  represen- 
tation under  this  system  than  the  other 
can  hardly  be  doubted.  If  I  were  a 
party  leader  in  a  large  town  divided  into 
wards,  my  object  would  be  to  present 
to  the  electors  as  many  candidates  as 
there  were  seats,  all  as  much  alike  as 
possible,  of  the  same  political  com- 
plexion, allotting  them  to  the  various 
wards  according  to  social  or  personal 
fitness.  If,  on  the  contrary,  I  had  to 
prepare  a  list  to  catch  the  votes  of  all 
the  party,  I  should  pride  myself  on 
making  it  as  varied  and  exhaustive  as 
possible.  In  this  way  proportionalists 
themselves  might  stand  a  better  chance. 
In  the  third  place,  especially  if  the 
towns  resenting  dismemberment  resolve 
to  unite  their  party  strength  and  run 
a  ticket  for  all  the  wards,  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  single-membered 
constituencies  afford  much  chance  to 
the  party  which  is  in  a  minority  in  the 
whole  town — at  any  rate,  so  much 
chance  as  to  make  it  a  strong  reason 
for  adopting  this  system.  But  suppos- 
ing that,  say,  in  a  distinctively  Liberal 
town,  an  aristocratic  ward  here,  or 
an  Irish  ward  there,  succeeded  in  re- 
turning one  member,  the  first  re- 
sult would  be  to  reproduce  the  worst 
features  of  the  present  minority  vote. 
The  Conservatives,  for  instance,  would 
be  tempted  to  be  content  with  their  one 
or  two  wards,  and  make  no  attempt  to 
bring  the  influence  of  the  upper  classes 
to  bear  upon  other  parts  of  the  town. 
And  thu-s  the  representation  would 
tend  to  become  stereotyped,  nor  can 
we  conceive  a  readier  way  of  accent- 
uating the  predominant  politics  of  a 
large  town  than  by  securing  for  the 
minority  a  member  in  some  specially 
favoured  districts.  There  would  be  a 
constant  source  of  disunion  and  irrita- 
tion. It  is  alleged  that  in  some  cases, 
so  far  as  concerns  the  internal  politics 
of  the  town,  the  majority  treat  their 
opponents  with  undue  severity ;  but 
wherever  there  is  anything  like  a  mi- 
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nority  representation,  this  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at. 

But  lastly,  supposing  that  a  bare 
majority  in  all  these  constituencies  did 
retain  an  unduly  large  proportion  of 
members  to  one  side  of  the  House,  is 
this  so  very  dreadful  a  catastrophe 
after  all  ?  It  would  be  as  certain  as 
anything  in  politics  can  be,  that  there 
would  also  be  a  majority  in  the  whole 
country,  which,  knowing  itself  to  rest 
upon  a  narrow  foundation,  would  be 
bound  to  use  its  opportunity  wisely  and 
moderately.  We  have  never,  for  in- 
stance, been  able  to  understand  the 
argument  derived  from  the  clerical  re- 
action at  Brussels  by  which  a  "  bare 
majority  "  reversed  the  politics  of  the 
country.  If  the  majority  in  the 
whole  nation  was  a  real  one,  which 
is  not  denied,  it  did  not  matter  for 
Parliamentary  purposes  by  what  mode 
of  election  it  was  obtained.  What 
did  matter  was  how  the  majority  used 
its  power  when  it  had  got  it,  and  here 
the  conditions  are  quite  different  from 
what  we  have  in  England.  In  Bel- 
gium there  is  a  clerical  party  which, 
acting  upon  the  maxim  "  nullum  tempus 
occur rit  Ecclesice,"  deems  it  right  and 
patriotic  to  reverse  the  policy  of  its 
predecessors  wherever  it  gets  the 
chance.  In  England  we  take  a  pride 
in  accepting  the  decisions  of  our  pre- 
decessors, so  far  as  they  are  accom- 
plished facts,  and  no  Conservative  is 
likely  to  set  up  dogmatic  teaching  in 
Board  Schools,  or  re-establish  the  Irish 
Church.  But  we  suffer  on  our  part 
from  a  difficulty  in  getting  changes 
effected,  even  though  the  mind  of  the 
nation  has  been  definitely  made  up,  so 
that  a  strong  representation  of  the 
will  power  of  the  majority  is  by  no 
means  to  be  deprecated.  It  is  needed, 
moreover,  to  give  firmness  and  consist- 
ency to  our  dealings  with  foreign  na- 
tions. The  protests  against  a  tyrant 
majority  resemble  nothing  so  much  as 
the  objurgations  of  a  wife  against  her 
hen-pecked  husband. 

What  is  the  best  way  out  of  the 
difficulty  1  In  a  movement  in  which 
so  many  surprises  have  been  witnessed, 


might  there  not  be,  as  a  result  of  time 
and  discussion,  this  further  one — that 
the  question  should  be  left  open  to  be 
decided  by  Parliament  quite  apart 
from  party  ties,  which  we  are  con- 
vinced have  110  application  to  the 
point  at  issue.  It  is  of  course  pos- 
sible for  either  House  to  do  as  it 
pleases  in  the  matte*,  because  it  is  an 
odd  result  of  the  compact  that  110 
question  can  be  vital  to  the  Govern- 
ment ;  thus,  if  the  existence  of  wards 
was  vital,  or  rather  mortal  to  Mr. 
Gladstone,  it  must  be  equally  so  to 
Lord  Salisbury.  A  dissentient  ma- 
jority formed  out  of  all  the  parties  in 
the  House  of  Commons  might  turn  the 
Liberals  out,  but  could  not  possibly 
bring  the  Conservatives  in,  seeing 
that  it  was  their  policy  that  was 
being  voted  against.  This,  of  course, 
is  not  likely  to  happen,  nor  would  it 
be  at  all  desirable  that  it  should,  so 
that  if  :.the  question  is  to  be  left  open 
it  could  only  be  by  an  appeal  to  the 
two  front  benches.  Even  so,  the  deci- 
sion of  the  House,  if  unfettered  by 
party  allegiance,  would  very  probably 
be  in  favour  of  wards,  because  of  the 
English  aversion  from  startling 
changes.  But  then  it  would  remove 
the  irritation,  that  undoubtedly  exists, 
from  a  mode  of  procedure  which  seems 
to  remove  the  ultimate  settlement 
out  of  the  power  of  Parliament,  and 
this  again  would  tend  to  render  what- 
ever arrangements  were  arrived  at 
more  satisfactory  to  the  people,  more 
permanent,  more  to  the  credit  of  the 
authors  of  the  Bill,  and  a  more  fitting 
termination  of  what  must  be  pro- 
nounced, after  all,  a  fine  and  striking 
episode  in  our  history  — •  the  third 
Reform  Bill.  The  way  in  which  the 
middle  classes  have  cheerfully  sur- 
rendered the  power  which  they  ob- 
tained fifty  years  ago  is  a  befitting 
termination  of  the  use  they  have 
made  of  it,  and  entitles  them  to  offer 
a  good-humoured  challenge  to  their 
successors  to  make  the  next  fifty  years 
better  than  the  last — if  they  can. 


F. 
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THE  GREAT  BAXTAIRS  SCANDAL. 


THE    advent    of     the    year    189-  was 
awaited  with   considerable  interest  by 
the   literary,  and    with  absorbing   in- 
terest   by    the    political,    world.     For 
189—,  as   an  easy   exercise    in  mental 
arithmetic  assures  us,  is  divided  from 
186-  by  &  space  of  exactly  five-and- 
twenty  years,  and   the  year  186-  was 
the  year  of   the  death    of  the   Right 
Hon.  James  Minton  Tyler,   who  had 
left  the  whole  of  his  valuable  diaries 
and  correspondence  to  his  nephew  and 
literary      executor,     Mr.      Knightley 
Standish,    with     strict     testamentary 
instructions    to    withhold    them    from 
publication    until    the    lapse    of    the 
period     referred    to.      Its    expiration 
was  for  many  reasons  eagerly  looked 
for.       In     the     first     place,    the     de- 
ceased   right    honourable     gentleman 
(if    that     be     the     proper     order    in 
which  to  arrange  his  various  titles  to 
respect)  had   throughout  the    greater 
part  of  a  long  life  enjoyed  unexampled 
opportunities  of  access  to  the  arcana 
of    English  politics.      Without   being 
himself  a  great   statesman,  or  even  a 
statesman  at  all,  he  contrived  to  ac- 
quire, and  for  many  years   to  retain, 
the   confidence   of  several  public  men 
whose     claim    to     that    distinguished 
title  has  been  as  unmistakably  ratified 
by  history    as    it  was    unhesitatingly 
conceded  by  their  contemporaries.     A 
long  official  career  as  a  minister  of  the 
second  rank  had   testified  to  at  least 
his  administrative  capacity,  and  served 
in  some  measure  to  explain  the  respect 
in  which  his  judgment  was  evidently 
held  by  so  many  more  eminent  men. 
But  the  extent  of  his  private  and  per- 
sonal influence  remained  always  some- 
thing of  a   mystery  to  the  last.     No 
one  quite  knew  why  that  most  accom- 
plished of  modern  financiers,  Sir  Simon 
Sheddle,  believed  in  him  so  devoutly, 
and   trusted   him   (before  their   little 
quarrel)     so     unreservedly  ;     nobody 


could  quite  understand  the  bluff  Duke 
of  Doncaster's  apparently  sincere  re- 
gard for  him ;  and  certainly  no  one 
ever  quite  satisfactorily  traced  the 
causes  of  the  connection  between  him 
and  that  busiest  of  political  intriguers, 
Lord  Baxtairs.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  only  fair  to  the  memory  of  Mr. 
Tyler  to  say  that  his  mysterious  friends 
presented  no  more  insoluble  a  problem 
than  his  enigmatic  enemies.  If  pos- 
terity was  puzzled  to  know  why  he 
so  powerfully  attracted  some  people, 
it  was  equally  at  a  loss  to  explain 
why  he  so  violently  repelled  others. 
No  man  so  favoured  by  the  regards 
of  one  set  of  famous  contemporaries 
has  ever  been  so  heartily  detested  by 
another  set ;  and  the  hatred  was  on 
the  whole  so  much  the  more  extrava- 
gant of  the  two  sentiments  excited  by 
him,  that  it  can  hardly  have  been  the 
more  deserved. 

But  whatever  view  might  be  taken, 
whether  favourable  or  unfavourable,  of 
the  deceased  politician's  character,  there 
could  be  no  doubt  of  his  being  an  ex- 
tremely interesting  figure  ;  or  that  the 
famous  diaries,  when  they  saw  the 
light,  would  prove  as  interesting  as 
the  diarist.  He  was  credited  while 
alive  with  knowing  all  that  there  was 
to  be  known  of  what  passed  behind 
the  scenes  of  English  politics,  and  he 
was  not  credited  with  any  such  exces- 
sive amiability  of  disposition  as  might 
induce  a  man  to  conceal  anything  that 
he  knew  to  the  discredit  of  others. 
His  directing  the  postponement  of  the 
revelations  for  five-and-twenty  years 
might  have  been  supposed  indeed  by 
very  innocent  persons  to  indicate  a 
tenderness  for  the  feelings  of  the  living, 
but  those  who  knew  him  better  were 
much  more  disposed  to  attribute  it  to 
a  just  appreciation  of  the  defenceless- 
ness  of  the  dead. 

"  You    wish,    uncle,"   Mr.    Standish 
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had  said  to  him  while  receiving  his 
last  injunctions  on  this  head,  "  to 
spare  the  susceptibilities  of  those  whom 
your  disclosures  might  wound  if  pub- 
lished in  their  life- time?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  the  sick  man,  with  one 
of  his  queer  smiles,  "and  to  save  them 
the  trouble  of  replying." 

Mr.  Stanclisb  reflected  for  a  moment. 
His  uncle  was  turned  of  seventy,  but 
two  or  three  of  the  statesmen  with 
whom  he  had  had  intimate  relations 
were  a  good  many  years  younger. 

"  Do  you  think,"  inquired  the 
nephew,  "  that  you  can  reckon  with 
confidence  upon  all  your  contemporaries 
having  departed  this  life  before  the 
Memoirs  appear?" 

"  If  any  of  them  survive,"  was  the 
reply,  "  they  will  be  very  old  men." 

"And  will  feel  less  keenly  on  that 
account,  you  think  ?  " 

"  I  trust  so.  They  will  at  any  rate 
remember  less  accurately.  Even  if 
they  can  rely  upon  their  own  memory, 
it  is  enough  for  my  purpose,"  added 
Mr.  Tyler,  who  was  now  growing 
visibly  weaker,  "  that  it  will  be  dis- 
trusted by  the  public." 

A  few  hours  after  this  interview  the 
worthy  old  gentleman  passed  placidly 
away.  "  All  that  was  mortal  of  him,"  as 
the  phrase  is,  was  interred  with  public 
honours,  but  there  was  some  contro- 
versy among  his  more  candid  friends 
as  to  whether  this  description  could  be 
properly  held  to  include  his  enmities  ; 
for  these,  observed  one  of  the  most 
candid  of  the  friends  aforesaid,  were 
not  otherwise  "  mortal "  than  in  the 
sense  of  being  deadly.  His  obsequies, 
however,  were  most  numerously  at- 
tended, and  many  even  of  those  poli- 
tical associates  who  were  unable  to 
pay  this  mark  of  respect  to  his  eai-thly 
relics,  showed  the  utmost  solicitude 
about  his  literary  remains.  Mr. 
Standish,  as  chief  mourner,  occupied, 
as  may  be  imagined,  a  place  of  high 
importance  and  consideration.  Many 
were  the  anxious  inquiries  addressed 
to  him  with  regard  to  the  last  hours, 
and  the  last  instructions  of  his  uncle  ; 
and  as  soon  as  the  decencies  of  domestic 
grief  permitted  him  to  accept  invita- 


tions, he  found  himself  with  as  many 
dinner  engagements  at  the  houses  of 
important  political  personages  as  the 
most  aspiring  of  young  men  could 
wish  for.  They  began  to  fall  off  a 
little  when  it  became  known  that  the 
deceased  politician's  diaries  were  not 
to  see  the  light  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  but  looked  up  again  when 
people  learned — as  Mr.  Standish  took 
good  care  they  should  learn — that  his 
uncle's  papers  were  not  bequeathed  to 
his  literary  executor  under  seal,  and 
consequently  held  no  secrets  from  him. 
And  when,  a  year  or  two  later,  he 
published  his  Loose  Leaves  from  a 
Minister's  Note-Book,  with  its  piquant 
allusions  to  bygone  political  scandals, 
and  its  knowing  hints  of  the  "  we 
could  an  if  we  would  "  order,  Mr. 
Knightley  Standish  became  by  general 
agreement  one  of  the  most  agreeable 
young  men  to  be  met  with  in  London 
society.  Mr.  Standish  bore  his 
honours  discreetly  and  with  modesty. 
He  was  not  so  vain,  he  used  to  pro- 
test, as  to  attribute  his  social  accept- 
ance to  the  brilliancy  of  his  talk  or 
the  fascination  of  his  manners. 
Knowledge,  he  would  go  on  to  say, 
had  attractions  of  its  own,  and  if  his 
intimacy  was  sought  and  cherished  by 
the  grandees  of  politics,  it  was  merely 
that  "  he  happened  to  be  better  in- 
formed than  most  men  of  his  years." 

But  whatever  his  claims  to  the  notice 
of  these  great  men,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  its  high  value  to  him.  The 
position  which  it  acquired  for  him 
while  yet  a  young  man  of  three-and- 
twenty  as  a  social  notability,  he  had, 
in  spite  of  his  modest  disclaimer, 
enough  wit  and  aplomb  to  maintain. 
His  uncle's  death  had  left  him,  as 
sole  legatee,  in  tolerably  easy  circum- 
stances ;  the  assistance  of  his  distin- 
guished patrons  enabled  him  to  obtain 
a  seat  in  Parliament ;  and  though  his 
Parliamentary  career  was  but  a  brief 
one  he  made  good  use  of  the  increased 
facilities  which  it  afforded  him,  for 
advancing  his  reputation  as  a  man 
likely  to  be  better  acquainted  than 
another  with  the  political  secrets  of 
the  hour.  So  esteemed  and  so  em- 
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ployed,  Mr.    Standish   lived    a    life  of 
agreeable    excitement     and    gratified 
vanity    from    youth    to     middle    age. 
Still  he   was  not    sorry    when,   a  few 
weeks  after  his  forty-seventh  birthday, 
he  found  himself    entering    upon    the 
last  twelvemonth    of    the    period   for 
which    his     uncle     had    directed     his 
Memoirs    to     be    withheld    from    the 
political  world.      For  to  say  the  truth, 
the  political  world  was   beginning  to 
lose  somewhat  of    its  earlier  interest 
in  Mr.    Standish.      Nearly  all   of  his 
uncle's    'contemporaries     had     passed 
away,  and  the    generation  which  suc- 
ceeded them   had   not  the  same  good 
reasons  for  thinking  him  an  agreeable 
person.      A  painful   suspicion  at  times 
stole  over  him  that  he   was   regarded 
if  not  exactly  as  a  "  fogey,"  at  least 
as  having  entered  that  middle-state  or 
limbo    of    fogeyism    proper,  the   inha- 
bitants of    which  are    known   by   the 
official  description  of  men  "  no  longer 
young."  Add  to  this  that  Mr.  Staudish 
was  not  prospering  in  money  matters. 
He   had  been  left,   as  has  been   said, 
with  a  fair  income,  which,  being  a  man 
of  order  and  regularity,  he  had  never 
exceeded  by  more  than  a  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  or  so   per  annum.     Now 
twenty-five  years  of  punctual  adherence 
to  this  practice  not  only  reduces  a  man's 
invested   capital,   which    is  perhaps  a 
minor  matter,  but  begins  to  affect  his 
personal   comfort   by    diminishing    his 
income  ;    and    this  latter  consequence 
Mr.  Standish  could  not  tamely  submit 
to.        Disgusted     at    finding     himself 
growing   poorer  as   he   grew  older,  he 
endeavoured     to     make    his    reduced 
capital    go    further    by  seeking   more 
speculative  investments,  and  as  usually 
happens  in  such  cases,  he  made  a  con- 
siderable  portion  of  it   go  so  far  that 
it  disappeared  from  his  view  for  ever. 
The  upshot   of  all  which  was  that  it 
was     absolutely    necessary    for     Mr. 
Standish  to  make  the  Tyler  Papers  a 
"  big    success ; "     and     some     twelve 
months  before  the  permitted   date  of 
publication  he  set  vigorously  to  work 
to    organise  victory. 

The  result  of    his  first   steps  more 
than  answered  his  expectations.     The 


firm  of  publishers  to  whom  in  confi- 
dence he  communicated  some  of  the 
contents  of  his  uncle's  Memoirs,  were 
greatly  impressed  with  what  they 
heard.  In  particular  they  were  much 
struck  by  the  light  which  its  disclosures 
threw  upon  the  secret  history  of  the 
Coalition  of  18 — ,  a  subject  which  in. 
the  then  ill-defined  condition  of  parties 
would  be  likely  to  arrest  the  special 
attention  of  the  public.  The  private 
negotiations  which  preceded  the  coali- 
tion were  all  fully  unveiled  in  the 
Memoirs,  and  a  very  pretty  scandal 
they  revealed — a  scandal  not  only 
compromising  to  some  half  dozen 
deceased  politicians,  but  also,  and 
much  the  most  seriously,  damaging  to 
the  functionally  weak  but  not  hitherto 
organically  affected  reputation  of  that 
still  surviving  political  veteran,  the 
Earl  of  Baxtairs.  The  publishers  fore- 
saw how  revelations  of  this  kind  would 
make  the  Memoirs  "  draw  ; :'  the  book, 
they  admitted,  ought  to  be  "the  book 
of  the  season  ;  "  and  when  Mr.  Standish 
had  by  some  half  dozen  sly  paragraphs 
in  the  newspapers  contrived  to  whet 
public  expectation  to  the  keenest 
pitch,  Messrs.  Small,  Peaker,  and  Co., 
saw  their  way,  not  indeed  to  conclud- 
ing a  definite  agreement  at  once  for 
the  copyright  of  the  Memoirs,  but  to 
"  mentioning  "  a  sum  in  connection 
therewith  which  made  Mr.  Standish's 
mouth  water. 

Lord  Baxtairs,  to  do  that  venerable 
but  infirm  octogenarian  justice,  ap- 
peared less  affected  than  any  one  else 
by  the  general  excitement  about  the 
forthcoming  work.  Not  so,  however, 
his  son,  Viscount  Postern,  who  having 
made  his  peace  with  his  party — by 
whom  his  father  had  ever  since  the 
Coalition  days  been  eyed  somewhat 
askance — was  now  looking  for  office. 
Again  and  again  did  he  visit  the  old 
man  at  Brighton,  where  he  passed 
most  of  his  time,  in  the  hope  of  rous- 
ing him  to  a  sense  of  the  situation, 
and  inducing  him  to  take  some  action 
to  prevent  the  threatened  disclosures. 
"  What  will  you  do,  sir,"  his  son 
asked,  "  if  this  rascal  really  has,  as 
is  more  than  probable,  a  whole  budget 
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of  unpleasant  secrets,  and  shoots  them 
all  out  before  the  public  1  " 

"  Do,  my  dear  Postern,"  replied 
the  aged  earl  drily — "  do  1  Why  '  live 
it  down'  to  be  sure." 

"  Live  it  down,  sir  ?     At  eighty  !  " 

"  What  ?  You  don't  give  me  nine 
days  then  ]  "  was  the  old  peer's  chuck- 
ling retort ;  and  Lord  Postern  sighed 
to  think  how  hopelessly  the  veteran 
had  failed  to  keep  abreast  of  the  progress 
of  public  virtue. 

"  If  we  only  knew  what  the  fellow's 
facts  are,"  the  son  would  say  impa- 
tiently, "  we  should  at  least  know 
what  we  had  to  expect.  Can  you  not 
recall  the  exact  circumstances,  sir1?" 

"  Xow,  Postern,  now,  my  dear  boy," 
said  his  father  deprecatingly ;  "a  job 
of  nearly  fifty  years  ago  !  Now  really, 
really  !  " 

Lord  Postern  sighed  again.  He  felt 
the  justice  of  the  protest,  and  that  he 
might  as  well  expect  his  father  to  recall 
all  the  menus  of  his  dinners. 

"  Will  you."  he  said,  as  a  last  resort, 
"  will  you  empower  Mr.  Dockett  to 
overhaul  your  papers,  and  see  if  he 
can  find  copies  of  the  correspondence 
which  passed  between  you  and  Mr. 
Tyler  at  the  time  in  question'?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  the  old  man,  with  a  sly 
smile.  "  Mr.  Dockett  is  a  model  pri- 
vate secretary,  indefatigable  in  research, 
and  he  may  see  what  he  can  find." 

Further  fortified  by  express  author- 
ity from  the  earl,  obtained  in  answer 
to  a  letter  addressed  to  him.  at  Brigh- 
ton by  the  private  secretary  himself, 
Mr.  Dockett  set  to  work,  and  spent 
three  months  of  almost  incessant  labour 
in  collecting,  arranging,  collating,  and, 
in  many  instances,  taking  copies  of  the 
documents  which  had  accumulated  in 
thousands  during  a  long  and  busy  life. 
But  no  Baxtairs-Tyler  correspondence, 
no  scandals,  indeed,  of  any  kind — 
nothing  even  interesting.  Lord  Bax- 
tairs might  have  been  a  precisian  of 
the  straitest  sect  of  political  Phari- 
seeism  for  all  that  appeared  in  his 
papers. 

At  this  juncture  the  old  earl  died  ; 
and  the  day  after  his  funeral  the  pri- 
vate secretary  made  a  proposal  to  his 


successor  at  which  the   latter   opened 
his  eyes. 

Mr.  Dockett  then  explained  himself 
more  fully. 

"  But — but — "  said  the  new  Lord 
Baxtairs,  "  no  publisher  would — 

"Leave  that  to  me,"  said  Mr. 
Dockett.  "  Have  I  your  authority 
to  negotiate  with  Mr.  Staiidish  1 "  He 
received  it,  and  in  an  hour's  time  pre- 
sented himself  at  that  gentleman's 
chambers  in  the  Albany. 

Mr.  Staudish  had  a  slight  acquaint- 
ance with  him,  as  he  had  with  most 
private  secretaries  of  official  or  ex- 
official  personages,  and  was  naturally 
at  no  loss  to  guess  the  nature  of  his 
business.  As  naturally,  therefore,  he 
welcomed  him  with  an  air  of  profound, 
though  polite,  surprise. 

"  Good  morning,  Mr.  Standish,"  said 
his  visitor,  who  was  no  less  naturally 
prepared  for  this  kind  of  reception,  and 
knew  the  advantage  of  going  straight 
to  the  point.  "  You  have  no  doubt 
guessed  what  brings  me  here." 

Mr.  Standish  executed  a  diplomatic 
bow,  which  might  mean  anything. 

"Lord  Baxtairs's attention  has  been 
called  to  the  newspaper  paragraphs  re- 
specting the  approaching  publication  of 
your  late  uncle's  diaries,  and  has  com- 
missioned me  to  confer  with  you  on 
the  subject." 

Silence  still  appearing  to  Mr.  Stand- 
ish to  be  more  prudent  than  speech, 
he  bowed  again. 

"  I  am  going  to  talk  quite  frankly 
with  you,  Mr.  Standish,"  proceeded  Mr. 
Dockett — "  though  indeed,"  he  added, 
"  I  can  make  no  merit  of  that  in  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case.  All 
the  world  knows,  of  course,  that  one 
great  attraction — perhaps  the  great  at- 
traction of  the  forthcoming  Memoirs  is 
the  light  which  they  are  expected  to 
throw  on  the  secret  history  of  the 
Coalition  of  18 — .  Most  people  were 
aware  that  Mr.  Tyler  had  a  consider- 
able share  in  the  negotiations  which 
preceded  that  extremely  unexpected 
political  combination ;  but  what  they 
are  not  aware  of,"  proceeded  Mr. 
Dockett,  with  a  still  more  pronounced 
assumption  of  friendly  confidence,  "  is 
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the  part  played  in  the  affair  by  a 
member  of  the  then  Cabinet,  and  a 
colleague  of  the  Prime  Minister  whom 
he  was  destined  to  supersede  as  chief 
of  the  administration  which  followed 
— in  a  word,  by  the  late  Lord 
Baxstairs." 

Mr.  Dockett  paused  for  a  moment, 
but  Mr.  Standish  said  nothing. 

"The  correspondence — the  very  pri- 
vate correspondence  which  passed  at 
the  time  between  these  two  eminent 
men  is-/-or  so  we  have  reason  to  fear — 
about  to  see  the  light.  May  I  ask  if 
it  is  so?" 

He  paused  again,  and  for  so  long 
this  time  that  Mr.  Standish  was 
obliged  to  answer. 

"  It  is  my  intention,"  he  said,  "to 
publish  the  letters  exchanged  on  this 
occasion  between  the  late  Lord  Bax- 
tairs and  Mr.  Minton  Tyler." 

"  I  am  extremely  obliged  to  you  for 
your    candour,"      said     Mr.     Dockett, 
sweetly.     "  I    need    not,  I    am    sure, 
inform   any  one  so  familiar  with  the 
history  of  that  time,  that   the  publica- 
tion of  that  correspondence  is  gravely 
deprecated   by  the  present  Lord  Bax- 
tairs.    The  position  in  which  his  father 
was  placed  during  the  crisis  in  ques- 
tion was  one  of  extreme  difficulty  ;  the 
conflict  between  the  claims  of  public 
duty  and  those  of   private  friendship 
was   terribly  severe.     The  former,  we 
know,  prevailed  in  the  end  ;  and  his- 
tory,    I    think,     has     justified      their 
triumph.        But    you  can  well  under- 
stand the  desire  both  of  Lord  Baxtairs 
and   his   successor   that  the  record  of 
that  conflict   should  be  buried  in  obli- 
vion.    During  the  fortnight  or  so   of 
its   duration,   the   perplexed   minister 
was  necessarily — was  inevitably — com- 
pelled to  maintain  an  attitude  which 
would  now  be  open  to  misconstruction, 
and  might,  perhaps,  even  be  deemed — 
well — a — -I     will     say,      inconsistent 
with    due    loyalty  to    his    colleagues. 
In  a  word,  Mr.  Standish,  we  feel  that 
the  publication  of  these  letters,  which 
moreover  were  written  under  the  strict- 
est seal  of  confidence,  would  do  serious 
damage  to  the  political   reputation  of 
the  late  earl,  if  not  gravely  compro- 


mise   the    political    prospects    of    his 
successor." 

"  Mr.  Dockett,"  said  his  companion 
cheerfully,  "  I  should  ill  return  the 
candour  with  which  you  have  treated 
me,  were  I  to  conceal  the  fact  that  I 
entirely  agree  with  you.  I  fully  expect 
that  the  publication  of  the  correspond- 
ence will  have  both  the  results  which 
you  apprehend,  and  T  assure  you  that 
the  task  of  preparing  it  for  the  press, 
with  this  conviction  ever  present  to  my 
mind,  has  been  the  most  painful  part 
of  my  responsibilities  as  an  editor." 

"  1  am  anxious,  if  possible,  to  relieve 
you  of  it,"  said  Mr.  Dockett,  drily. 
"Lord  Baxtairs  has  instructed  me  to 
ask  you  whether  you  cannot  reconcile 
it  with  your  editorial  duty  to  withhold 
these  letters  from  publication." 

Mr.  Standish  felt  that  it  was  time 
to  throw  off  the  private  individual  and 
assume  the  public  servant. 

"  Impossible,  Mr.  Dockett,"  he  re- 
plied firmly ;  "I  am  sorry  to  say  it, 
but  it  is  impossible.  My  duty,  not 
only  to  my  uncle,  but,  as  I  conceive,  to 
my  country,  compels  me  to  give  these 
documents  to  the  world." 

"  Lord  Baxtairs,  Mr.  Standish,  owes 
a  duty  to  his  father  ;  and  so  far  as  the 
public  are  concerned,  I  must  say  I 
think  that  their  paramount  interest 
is  in  the  maintenance  of  those  obli- 
gations of  good  faith  and  honour, 
as  between  public  men,  which  alone 
render  it  possible  for  them  to  serve 
their  country  with  advantage." 

"  I  cannot  undertake  to  discuss  that 
point  with  you,"  said  Mr.  Standish, 
stiffly.  "Every  man  has  a  right  to 
his  own  view  of  what  the  public  in- 
terest requires;  but  he  must  expect 
others  to  act  upon  theirs.  I  have 
long  and  anxiously  considered  the 
question,  and  the  resolution  I  have 
come  to  you  must  please  consider 
final." 

There  was  a  pause  ;  and  Mr.  Dockett 
then,  in  a  sensibly  colder  tone,  re- 
sumed— 

"  I  am  sorry  the  matter  cannot  be 
settled  amicably.     As  it  is,  you  will 
force  us  to  take  other  means." 
"Oh,  indeed!     Legal?" 
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"  No,  not  legal ;  though  you  are 
aware,  of  course,  that  Lord  Baxtairs 
could  restrain  you  by  injunction  from 
publishing  any  of  his  father's  letters. 
He  was  at  first  disposed  to  take  this 
course,  but  I  dissuaded  him  from  it." 

At  this  Mr.  Standish  rose  from  his 
chair,  walked  to  the  fire,  and  turning 
his  back  to  it  laughed  outright. 

"By  Jove,  Mr.  Dockett,"  he  said, 
"you  did  me  an  ill  turn  there." 

"  I  know  I  did,"  replied  the  other 
calmly.  "  I  don't  know  why  you 
should  think  I  want  to  do  you  a  good 
one.  I  quite  understood  that  an  in- 
junction was  just  the  thing  you 
wanted.  We  couldn't  prevent  your 
publishing  the  facts  without  the  letters, 
and  our  suppressing  the  letters  would 
convince  everybody  that  your  account 
of  the  facts  was  the  true  one.  How, 
indeed,  could  we  expect  any  contradic- 
tion of  ours  to  be  believed,  when  we 
were  burking  the  evidence  which,  if 
our  story  were  true,  would  have  estab- 
lished it  1  And  meanwhile  the  mere 
incident  of  the  litigation  would  have 
probably  trebled  the  circulation  of 
your  book." 

"  You  deal  with  the  subject  like  a 
master,"  said  Mr.  Standish,  gaily ; 
"  but  since  you  admit  yourselves  un- 
able to  suppress  these  letters  by  any 
action  of  your  own,  and  since  I  dis- 
tinctly decline  to  oblige  you  by  sup- 
pressing them  myself,  will  you  kindly 
inform  me  what  you  propose  to  do1?" 

"  I  will,"  said  Mr.  Dockett,  and 
there  was  such  an  unmistakable 
twinkle  of  triumph  in  his  eye  that 
Mr.  Standish  came  back  to  the  table 
and  sat  down  again.  "  I  will,"  re- 
peated Mr.  Dockett.  "  We  shall  im- 
mediately publish  the  correspondence 
ourselves." 

The  announcement  was  so  wholly 
unexpected  that  Mr.  Standish  half 
rose  from  his  chair  at  the  shock,  but 
instantly  recovered  and  reseated  him- 
self. If  the  threat  was  serious  it  was 
a  formidable  one,  for  there  were  still 
nine  months  to  elapse  before  his  own 
liberty  of  publication  arose.  But  he 
had  recovered  his  outward  composure 
before  he  replied — 


"  Your  threat,  my  dear  Mr.  Dockett, 
would  appear  to  argue  a  somewhat 
extensive  unfamiliarity  with  what  you 
are  talking  about.  Lord  Baxtairs 
cannot  be  aware  of  what  his  father's 
letters  contain." 

"  On  the  contrary,  we  are  perfectly 
well  acquainted  with  their  contents." 

"  Then  may  I  ask  with  what  object 
Lord  Baxtairs  proposes  to  compel -his 
distinguished  father  to  write  himself 
down — well,  something  worse  than  an 
ass?" 

It  was  now  Mr.  Dockett' s  turn  to 
laugh. 

"  You  are  much  too  shrewd,  I  take 
it,  Mr.  Standish,  not  to  perceive  that 
for  yourself.  In  the  first  place,  we 
shall  have  the  advantage  of  telling 
our  own  story,  editing  and  annotating 
our  own  letters  ;  and  shall  then,  of 
course,  make  out  the  best  case  we  can 
for  his  late  lordship.  If  you  dispute 
the  glosses  which  we  put  on  the  letters, 
we  shall  reply  to  you  ;  but  whether 
you  do  or  not,  we  shall  take  good 
cafe  that  the  public  is  heartily  sick  of 
the  whole  matter  before  your  book 
comes  out.  In  the  second,  and  as  I 
think  the  more  important,  place,  by 
anticipating  your  disclosures  we  shall 
have  at  least  the  satisfaction  of  anni- 
hilating the  prospective  profits  of  a 
gross  breach  of  confidence.  Even  sup- 
posing we  fail  to  whitewash  Lord 
Baxtairs  successfully,  he  will  be  none 
the  worse  off  than  if  we  had  waited 
for  you  to  blacken  him.  Ninermonths 
hence  his  reputation  may  be  exactly 
where  it  would  have  been,  but  what 
will  have  become  of  your  market?" 

"  You  seem  to  forget,  Mr.  Dockett," 
said  Standish,  "that  the  Baxtairs- 
Tyler  correspondence  will  not  be  the 
only  interesting  chapter  in  my  uncle's 
book." 

"  Nor  will  it  be  in  ours,"  retorted 
Mr.  Dockett,  briskly.  "Lord  Baxtairs's 
memoirs  now  ready  for  the  press  ex- 
tend over  a  period  of  fifty  years, 
during  nearly  two-thirds  of  which 
time  your  uncle  and  he  were  in  con- 
stant intercourse  with  the  same  public 
men,  and  engaged  in  the  observation 
of  the  same  political  events.  I  ima- 
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gine,"  concluded  Mr.  Docket!,  care- 
lessly, "  that  the  two  books  will  cover 
almost  identical  ground." 

The  last  hint,  intended  to  stagger 
Mr.  Standish,  had  the  effect  of  re- 
assuring him.  He  had  never  heard 
of  any  such  memoirs,  though  as  Lord 
Baxtairs,  the  last  surviving  contem- 
porary of  his  uncle,  had  for  some 
years  been  the  only  man  left  alive 
who  could  possibly  forestall  the  Tyler 
Papers,  he  had  naturally  made  many 
inquiries  on  the  subject.  Never  having 
heard  of  any  such  memoirs,  he  was 
strongly  disposed  to  doubt  their  ex- 
istence. Doubting  it,  he  was  easily  led 
to  doiibt  the  seriousness  of  Mr.  Doc- 
kett's  threat.  At  any  rate  it  seemed 
his  game  to  wait. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Dockett,"  he  said, 
rising  from  his  chair  and  looking  at 
the  clock,  "  unless  you  have  anything 
more  to  say,  I  don't  know  why  we 
should  take  up  each  other's  time  any 
longer.  Of  course,  I  have  no  power 
to  prevent,  nor  even  any  right  to 
object  to  Lord  Baxtairs  taking  the 
step  he  proposes.  He  must  act  as  he 
is  advised.  Good  morning." 

So  ended  the  interview  ;  but  in 
spite  of  Mr.  Standish's  determination 
to  defy  his  visitor's  threats,  he  was 
not  quite  comfortable  in  his  mind. 
And  his  uneasiness  was  considerably 
deepened  by  an  announcement  which 
met  his  eye  a  morning  or  two  after  on 
opening  his  newspaper,  under  the 
advertisement-heading  of  "  Messrs. 
Primmer  and  Burjoyce's  New  Publi- 
cations." Short,  but  expressive,  it 
ran  as  follows  : — 

[Nearly  ready."} 

Fifty  Years  of  Political  Life :  being  a  Selection 
from  the  Journals  and  Correspondence  of 
the  late  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Baxtairs, 
G.C.B.  2  vols.  Svo.  •::.-. 

Unwilling  as  he  was  to  do  so,  Mr. 
Standish  was  forced  to  admit  that  this 
looked  like  business.  A  respectable 
firm  of  publishers  would  hardly  be 
likely  to  stultify  themselves  by  adver- 
tising as  "  nearly  ready "  any  work 
which  they  had  not  either  actually 
seen  in  manuscript  or  of  the  existence 


of  which  they  had  not  good  reason  to 
be  convinced.  Still — still — it  was  all 
very  strange  ;  he  could  not  bring  him- 
self to  think  that — in  short,  he  was  in 
that  state  of  indecision  and  perplexity 
which  renders  action  of  any  kind  im- 
possible. Not  long,  however,  was  he 
allowed  to  remain  in  it.  His  break- 
fast was  spoilt  for  him  a  day  or  two 
after  by  a  civil,  but  sternly  business- 
like letter  from  Messrs.  Small,  Peaker, 
and  Co.,  pointing  out  to  him  that  the 
announcement  of  Lord  Baxtairs's  me- 
moirs for  almost  immediate  appear- 
ance materially  altered  the  conditions 
under  which  they  were  negotiating 
for  the  publication  of  the  Tyler 
Papers,  and  that  if,  as  was  to  be 
feared,  the  revelations  of  the  more 
recently  deceased  statesman  were 
found  to  anticipate  those  of  his  old 
political  associate,  Messrs.  S.  P.  and 
Co.  would  necessarily  be  compelled  to 
reconsider  the  offer  which  they  had 
previously  stated  their  willingness  to 
make  Mr.  Standish  for  the  copyright 
of  his  book. 

Mr.  Standish  flung  down  the  letter 
on  the  breakfast-table  with  an  ejacu- 
lation of  extreme  disgust.  He  felt 
that  his  adversary  had,  at  any  rate, 
won  the  first  game.  But  a  long  course 
of  industrious  self-seeking  had  accus- 
tomed him  to  subject  even  nobler 
passions  than  that  of  anger  to  the 
restraints  of  material  interest. 

"  There  is  nothing  for  it,"  he  said, 
after  an  hour's  steady  reflection  on 
the  situation — "  there  is  nothing  for 
it  but  compromise."  And  sitting 
clown  at  his  writing-table,  he  hastily 
penned  a  note  to  Mr.  Dockett,  re- 
questing the  favour  of  a  visit  from 
him  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon. 

The  private  secretary  appeared  at 
the  appointed  time,  not  indecently, 
but  still  quite  perceptibly  triumphant. 
But  Mr.  Standish's  business  instincts 
were  now  supreme  ;  and  if  his  visitor 
had  executed  a  war-dance  round  his 
room,  and  taunted  him  as  a  Red 
Indian  taunts  a  captured  enemy,  he 
would  have  borne  it  with  perfect 
equanimity. 

"  Mr.  Dockett,"  he  said  at  once,  "  I 
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feel  that  it  is  for  me  to  make  the  first 
advances  on  this  occasion.  I  will 
begin,  then,  by  admitting  that  so  far 
you  have  got  the  best  of  it.  I  didn't 
believe  in  the  existence  of  your  Bax- 
tairs's  memoirs  when  you  called  upon 
me  last  week.  I  do  now — or,  at  any 
rate,  I  don't  think  it  safe  to  reckon  on 
their  non-existence.  They  may,  for 
all  I  know,  be  '  nearly  ready '  for 
publication  ;  and  if  you  Avere  to  pub- 
lish them  now,  I  frankly  confess  that 
it  would  knock  the  bottom  out  of  my 
uncle's  book.  Bub  that  brings  me  to 
the  point  :  and  it  can  be  very  easily 
and  shortly  stated.  "We  are  both  of 
us  preparing  to  publish  a  couple  of 
volumes  of  political  scandal  :  I,  to 
put  the  matter  plainly,  with  a  view  to 
pecuniary  profit ;  you,  to  put  it  equally 
plainly,  with  a  view  to  the  spoiling 
my  market  for  purposes  of  your  own. 
It  is  clearly  essential  to  my  object  to 
be  first  in  the  field  ;  while,  assuming 
that  your  purposes  can  be  otherwise 
accomplished,  it  is  as  clearly  not 
essential  to  yours.  Given  a  reason- 
able satisfaction  of  your  demands  in 
the  matter  of  the  Baxtairs-Tyler  cor- 
respondence, 1  presume  you  would 
be  willing  to  let  my  book  appear  first. 
Now  what  would  you  consider  a  reason- 
able satisfaction  of  these  demands  ?  " 

"  What  do  you  offer  as  such  ]  " 

"  H — m  !  Well,  you  can't  expect 
me  to  suppress  the  correspondence 
altogether — the  spiciest  thing  in  the 
book  !  That  would  be  too  much." 

"  Those  are  Lord  Baxtairs's  terms, 
however." 

"  Then  he  will  have  to  abate  them," 
said  Mr.  Standish  stoutly.  "  The  letters 
must  and  shall  appear." 

"They  are  Lord  Baxtairs's  terms," 
repeated  Mr.  Dockett  with  deliberation; 
"  but  I  will — entirely  on  my  own  re- 
sponsibility, mind — I  will  make  a  pro- 
posal which,  if  you  accept  it,  I  pledge 
myself  to  use  my  best  endeavours  to 
induce  Lord  Baxtairs  to  accept  like- 
wise. It  is  this  :  that  within  a  week 
from  to  day  you  submit  to  us  the  proof- 
sheets  of  the  chapter  or  chapters  of 
your  uncle's  Memoirs  containing  the 
irs-Tyler  correspondence.  These 


proof-sheets  we  are  to  be  at  liberty  to 
revise,  correct,  expurgate,  annotate, 
supplement,  and  '  edit '  generally,  in 
any  way  and  to  any  extent  we  please. 
They  are  then  to  be  returned  to  you, 
and  in  the  event  of  your  accepting  our 
emendations,  elisions,  additions,  (fee., 
as  they  stand,  and  pledging  your 
honour  to  us  to  publish  the  chapters 
exactly  in  the  form  in  which  we  return 
them  to  you,  we  on  our  pari  will 
undertake  to  delay  the  publication  of 
our  memoirs  until  after  yours  have 
appeared." 

"And  supposing  I  decline  to  accept 
your  emendations  ]  What  then  1 " 

"  What  then  1  The  status  quo.  It 
will  be  simply  a  case  of  '  as  you  were.' 
We  resume  our  right  to  publish  the 
letters  in  our  own  way  at  once,  you 
resume  your  right  to  publish  them  in 
your  own  way  hereafter." 

The  offer  seemed  a  fair  one  ;  and, 
sincere  or  not,  it  seemed  an  offer  which 
there  could  be  no  risk  in  experiment- 
ally accepting.  Above  all  it  promised 
the  invaluable  gain  of  time.  Standish 
asked  for  a  night  to  consider  it,  and 
wrote  the  next  day  to  Mr.  Dockett 
accepting  it,  with,  of  course,  full  reser- 
vation of  the  liberty  of  action  in  case 
the  proposed  compromise  fell  through. 
The  MS.  of  the  Tyler  Papers  had  not 
yet  gone,  he  said,  to  the  printers,  but 
he  would  request  his  publishers  to 
have  the  important  chapter  set  up,  and 
the  proofs  should  be  in  Mr.  Dockett' s 
hands  in  a  week. 

The  private  secretary  glanced  through 
the  letter,  and  handed  it  with  an  air 
of  quiet  exultation  to  Lord  Baxtairs. 

"  We  shall  get  '  discovery  of  docu- 
ments'  now,"  he  said. 

"  Yes,"  replied  his  patron,  though 
with  considerably  less  complacency  of 
manner.  "  You  have  certainly  managed 
the  affair  with  remarkable  address. 
The  completeness  of  your  victory  is 
undeniable.  All  I  am.  in  doubt  about 
is  its  value." 

"  Information  is  always  valuable, 
Lord  Baxtairs,  and  in  this  case  it  was 
indispensable.  When  we  see  the 
letters  we  shall  at  least  be  able  to 
ascertain  what  prospect  there  is  of  our 
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being  able  to  •  edit '  them  into  fitness 
for  publication,  or  whether  we  are 
really  driven  to  the  desperate  remedy 
of  an  injunction.  I  still  hope  and 
believe  that  the  former  course  will  be 
found  practicable." 

The  earl  shook  his  head  doubtfully  ; 
he  imagined  that  he  knew  his  father 
better  than  Mr.  Docket  t  did. 

The  week  wore  on,  but  before  the 
proof-sheets  became  due  a  discovery 
took  place  which  transformed  the 
whole  situation.  Lord  Baxtairs  came 
hurrying  into  Mr.  Dockett's  room  one 
morning  with  an  excited  air,  and  a 
sealed  packet  in  his  hand.  A  glance 
at  it  was  enough  to  tell  the  secretary 
that  it  was  many  years  old,  and  he 
was  about  to  inquire  whether  it  was 
really  what  they  were  in  search  of, 
when  Lord  Baxtairs  handed  him  a 
letter  which  had  been  attached  to  it. 
This  letter,  which  was  itself  dated 
some  twenty  years  back,  was  in  the 
late  earl's  handwriting,  and  addressed 
to  his  son  and  successor.  It  was  to 
inform  him  that  the  packet  contained 
documents  of  a  peculiarly  private 
character,  which  his  son,  if  indeed  he 
did  not  think  fit  to  destroy  them  alto- 
gether, would,  on  reading  them,  at  once 
see  the  expediency  of  guarding  from 
any  other  eyes  than  his  own, 

"  I  have  no  doubt  they  are  tile 
letters  we  want,"  said  Lord  Baxtahfs, 
placing  the  packet  in  Mr.  Dockett's 
hand. 

"  Do  you  intrust  me  with  these — do 
you  authorise  me  to  inspect — to  read 
them1?"  asked  Mr.  Dockett,  with 
rather  a  curious  eagerness. 

"  Of  course,  of  course,"  replied  Lord 
Baxtairs,  with  some  surprise  ;  "  you 
have  had  the  whole  conduct  of  the 
business  hitherto,  and  you  may  as  well 
see  it  out." 

Mr.  Dockett  opened  the  packet  and 
glanced  rapidly  at  its  contents,  which 
exactly  answered  to  his  expectations. 
It  was  indeed  the  long-sought  Baxtairs- 
Tyler  correspondence. 

"Stop,"  said  Mr.  Dockett;  "the 
first  thing  is  '  to  declare  off '  with 
Standish.  He  has  now  nothing  to 
sell  us." 


And  he  hastily  dashed  oil  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Standish,  expressing  his  ex- 
treme regret  that  Lord  Baxtairs,  after 
several  days'  consideration,  had  declined 
to  ratify  the  provisional  agreement  in- 
to which  the  secretary  had  entered. 
Consequently  he  would  not  trouble 
Mr.  Standish  to  forward  the  proof- 
sheets,  and  both  parties  might  con- 
sider them  as  having  reverted  to  the 
status  quo. 

Mr.  Dockett  spent  the  whole  of  that 
day  and  far  into  the  night  in  reading, 
arranging,  and,  for  purposes  of  more 
convenient  reference,  copying  the 
papers  which  had  been  placed  in  his 
hands,  and  which,  in  point  of  fact,  con- 
tained besides  the  Baxtairs- Tyler  cor- 
respondence, a  whole  mass  of  curious 
and  interesting  matter,  including  the 
record  of  several  other  old  political  jobs 
of  the  most  flagrant  and  fragrant  de- 
scription. 

The  next  day  the  secretary  sub- 
mitted the  letters  which  he  had  been 
arranging  to  Lord  Baxtairs.  His  lord- 
ship read  them  through  with  a  lower- 
ing brow.  They  were  far  more 
damning  than  even  he  had  expected. 
He  laid  the  last  of  them  on  the  table, 
and  looked  at  Mr.  Dockett. 

"  There  is  only  one  thing  for  it,"  he 
said.  "  '  Editing'  them  is  hopeless." 

"  Hopeless  !  "  assented  Mr.  Dockett, 
emphatically.  "  You  might  as  well 
try  to  edit  Lord  Chesterfield's  letters 
into  a  religious  treatise.  There  is,  as 
you  say,  only  one  thing  for  it." 

"  An  injunction  1 " 

"  Yes.  It  will  have  a  bad  effect,  of 
course  ;  but  anything,  Lord  Baxtairs — 
anything  would  be  better  than  allowing 
these  letters  to  be  published."  To 
which  Lord  Baxtairs  ruefully  agreed. 

Mr.  Standish,  meanwhile,  had  of 
course  been  somewhat  disconcerted  by 
Mr.  Dockett's  letter,  but  he  could  do 
nothing,  and  as  days  and  weeks  passed 
without  the  rival  publication  appear- 
ing, his  spirits  began  to  revive. 

"  If  the  fools  put  it  off  too  long,"  he 
thought,  "  they  will  improve  instead 
of  injuring  my  market." 

A  quarter  of  a  year — a  half  year 
slipped  away ;  it  was  now  but  three 
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months  from  the  important  day,  and 
the  "book  season"  was  about  to 
begin.  Mr.  Standish's  publishers 
plucked  up  courage  and  advertised 
the  Tyler  Papers. 

In  three  days  an  injunction  was  ob- 
tained by  Lord  Baxtairs  to  restrain 
them  from  publishing  any  letters  ad- 
dressed by  his  father  to  the  late  Eight 
Hon.  James  Minton  Tyler. 

Mr.  Standish  rubbed  his  hands. 
''The  idiots  are  playing  my  game," 
he  chuckled.  "  However,  I  may  as  well 
keep  back  their  book  too  for  the  pre- 
sent. It  will  increase  the  public  in- 
terest in  the  affair.'''  And  he  accord- 
ingly applied  for  and  obtained  an  in- 
junction to  restrain  the  publishers  of  a 
certain  book,  entitled  Fifty  Years  of 
Political  Life,  from  publishing  any 
letters  addressed  by  the  late  Right 
Hon.  James  Minton  Tyler,  to  the  late 
Right  Hon.  the  Karl  of  Baxtairs, 
G.C.B. 

"They  little  think,"  laughed  the 
present  earl,  on  hearing  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, "  that  there  is  no  such  book 
in  existence." 

"  No,"  said  Mr.  Dockefct  demurely, 
"they  little  think  so."  And  the 
business  being  settled,  and  he  not 
being  the  private  secretary  of  the  new 
peer,  he  bade  Lord  Baxtairs  a  defe- 
rential, and  received  from  him  a 
friendly,  adieu. 

Two  days  after  Mr.  Standish  was 
startled  by  a  significant  change  in  the 
pxiblishers'  advertisement  of  Fifty 
Years  of  Political  Life.  In  place  of 
the  words  "nearly  ready,"  at  the  head 
of  the  announcement,  it  bore  the  legend 
"  next  week,"  while  to  its  tail  was  ap- 
pended the  words,  "  Kdited  by  Sidney 
Dockett,  M.A.,  for  ten  years  private 
secretary  to  the  late  earl."  So  they 
had  got  three  months  start  of  him. 
But  were  the  letters  really  there  1 

They  were,  every  one  of  them  :  to- 
gether with  an  ingenious  summary, 
sailing  as  near  the  wind  of  the 
second  injunction  as  possible,  of  Mr. 
Minton  Tyler's  replies.  Never  was 
such  a  scandal  unveiled  ;  the  volumes 
sold  like  hot-rolls. 


Upon  Lord  Baxtairs,  who  had  not 
noticed  the  change  in  the  advertise- 
ment, the  book  fell  like  a  thunderbolt. 
He  instantly  wrote  an  indignant  letter 
to  the  publishers,  and  received  from 
them  a  still  more  indignant  reply. 
The  greater  part  of  the  MS.  had,  they 
said,  been  placed  in  their  hands  fully 
six  months  before  by  Mr.  Dockett,  who 
had  at  the  same  time  amply  satisfied 
them  of  his  editorial  authority.  - 

Lord  Baxtairs  then  wrote  a  furious 
letter  to  Mr.  Dockett,  and  received 
from  him  a  Christian  reply.  He  had 
acted,  he  said,  so  far  as  his  imperfect 
lights  directed  him,  "  for  the  best ;  " 
and  as  for  his  lordship's  threats  of 
proceedings — civil  and  criminal — the 
inclosed  letter  (copy  of  an  original 
which  Lord  Baxtairs  might  see  if  he 
wished)  was  a  sufficient  reply  to 
them. 

The  letter  ran  as  follows  : — 

".BRIGHTON,  Jan,  IS!)-. 

"Djo.vn  Mu.  DOCKETT, 

"You  have  my  full  permission  to 
prepare  a  memoir  of  my  political  career,  and  to 
use  for  that  purpose  whatever  documents  my 
son  and  successor  allows  you  to  inspect. 
"  Faithfully  yours, 

"BAXTAIRS. 

"P.S. — Do  not  mention  this  to  Lord  Pos- 
tern. I  prefer  to  tell  him  myself." 

The  letter  fell  from  its  reader's 
hands.  He  could  almost  hear  the  old 
man's  chuckle  at  the  double  mystifica- 
tion, of  appointing  a  biographer  with- 
out the  knoAvledge  of  his  son,  and, 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  bio- 
grapher, authorising  the  son  to  with- 
hold from  him  all  really  valuable  ma- 
terial. The  venerable  jester  had, 
however,  over-reached  himself  here, 
and  the  sou  felt  that  he  was  powerless 
in  the  matter. 

And  so  the  lawyers,  whom  he  con- 
sulted, told  him. 

Mr.  Standish's  agreement  with  his 
publishers  fell  through.  Mr.  Dockett's 
book  was  the  "  book  of  the  season." 

H.  D.    T. 
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THAT  the  novel  fuel  which  the  earth 
lias  recently  thrown  forth  for  us 
should  attract  general  attention  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  for  certainly 
nothing  like  to  it  has  hitherto  ever- 
been  known.  Probably  the  richest 
district  in  subterranean  treasures 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth  is  Western 
Pennsylvania,  which  has  for  its  metro- 
polis the  smoky  city  of  Pittsburg. 
To  the  south-east  of  the  city  lies  the 
famous  deposit  of  coking  coal,  known 
and  used  all  over  America  from  the 
Atlantic  sea-board  to  the  silver  mines 
of  Colorado.  The  vein  is  from  seven 
to  nine  feet  deep,  and  embraces  an 
area  of  two  hundred  square  miles.  It 
is  so  favourably  situated  for  mining, 
that  thousands  of  tons  of  coke  have 
been  sold  for  three  shillings  and  six- 
pence per  gross  ton,  loaded  upon  cars. 
The  growth  of  this  trade  has  been 
rapid,  even  for  this  country,  for  the 
men  are  still  living  who  built  the  first 
coking  oven,  while  there  are  to-day 
between  nine  and  ten  thousand  ovens. 
It  is  but  twenty  years  since  the 
coke  was  first  used  in  the  blast  furnace. 
In  the  year  1882  there  were  made 
138,001, 840  bushels. 

Directly  east  of  Pittsburg  lies  the 
Westmoreland  gas  coal  field,  from 
which  the  eastern  cities  draw  their 
supplies  for  gas.  The  vein  of  this 
coal  is  from  five  to  six  feet  deep,  and 
so  easily  mined  that  the  Pennsylvania 
Railway  Company  obtains  coal  loaded 
in  the  engine  tenders  for  about  three 
shillings  per  gross  ton.  The  field  ex- 
tends east  and  south-east  of  the  city, 
along  the  banks  of  the  Monongahela 
and  Youghiogheny  rivers.  It  is  from 
mines  on  their  banks  that  cities,  even 
as  far  away  as  New  Orleans,  are  sup- 
plied with  gas  coal.  The  annual  pro- 
duction exceeds  7,000,000  tons. 

Turning  now  from  the  coking  and 


the  gas  coal  deposits  towards  the  north, 
and  at  a  distance  of  a  hundred  miles 
from  Pittsburg,  we  reach  the  oil 
region.  Rapid  as  has  been  the  de- 
velopment of  coke  and  gas  coal,  that 
of  petroleum  eclipses  anything  ever 
known.  It  is  only  twenty-two  years 
since  I  visited,  in  company  with  some 
friends,  the  then  famous  oil  well  of 
the  Storey  Farm,  upon  Oil  Creek.  The 
oil  was  then  running  from  the  well  into 
the  creek,  where  a  few  flat-bottomed 
scows  lay  filled  with  it,  ready  to  be 
floated  down  to  the  Alleghany  river 
upon  an  agreed-upon  day  each  week, 
when  the  creek  was  flooded  by  means 
of  a  temporary  clam.  This  was  the  be- 
ginning of  the  natural  oil  business. 
We  purchased  the  farm  for  £8,000 
sterling,  arid  so  small  was  our  faith 
in  the  ability  of  the  earth  to  yield  for 
any  considerable  time  the  hundred  bar- 
rels per  day  which  the  well  was  then 
producing,  that  we  decided  to  make  a 
pond  capable  of  holding  100,000  bar- 
rels of  oil.  which  we  estimated  would 
be  worth  200, 0001.  when  the  supply 
ceased.  Unfortunately  for  us  the  pond 
leaked  fearfully ;  evaporation  also 
caused  much  loss,  but  we  continued 
to  run  oil  in  to  make  the  losses  good 
day  after  day  until  several  hundred 
thousands  of  barrels  had  gone  in  this 
fashion.  Our  experience  with  the  farm 
may  be  worth  reciting.  Its  value  rose 
to  1,000,OOOZ. ;  that  is,  the  shares  of 
the  company  sold  in  the  market  upon 
this  basis  ;  and  one  year  it  paid  in  cash 
dividends  200,000^.  sterling  —  rather 
a  good  return  upon  an  investment  of 
S,OOOZ.  But  this  is  an  exceptional 
result,  many  thousands  of  pounds 
having  been  lost  by  investors  in  oil 
properties.  Only  a  few  years  before 
this,  the  same  oil  had  been  sold  at  eight 
shillings  per  bottle,  as  a  certain  cure 
for  all  the  known  or  imagined  disorders 
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of  man.  It  was  then  known  as  Seneca 
oil,  "  the  great  Indian  remedy,"  be- 
cause the  tribe  of  Indians  of  that 
name,  which  then  inhabited  the  dis- 
trict, skimmed  the  oil  from  the  surface 
of  the  creek.  "  The  sovereign  re- 
medy "  now  sells  for  less  than  three 
shillings  per  barrel,  but  strange  to 
say  the  people  who  eagerly  bought  it 
for  eight  shillings  per  bottle,  and  gave 
testimony  to  its  healing  properties, 
now  find  that  all  its  virtues  have  fled 
since  it  can  be  purchased  for  a  half- 
penny. So  much  for  the  mysterious 
in  materia  medica. 

Starting,  then,  at  nothing,  only 
about  twenty  years  ago,  we  find  the 
region  now  giving  forth  70,000  barrels 
of  oil  per  day.  On  the  first  day  of 
November  last  there  were  stored  in 
tanks  no  less  than  38,034,337  barrels, 
an  amount  sufficient  to  meet  the  wants 
of  the  world  for  some  years.  Up  to 
January  1st,  1884,  this  region  has 
yielded  250,000,000  barrels  of  oil, 
and  still  it  flows  in  increasing  quan- 
tities day  after  day.  To  transport  this 
enormous  traffic  6,200  miles  of  iron 
pipe  lines  have  been  laid.  The  oil 
is  pumped  through  these  from  the 
wells — which  number  21,000 — to  the 
seaboard,  a  distance  of  about  300 
miles. 

The  value  of  petroleum  and  its  pro- 
ducts exported  in  the  year  1877 
amounted  to  61,789,438  dollars,  or 
over  12,000,000?.  sterling.  In  1883 
its  exports  were  only  9,000,000?.  ster- 
ling in  value,  although  the  number  of 
gallons  (656, 363, 869)was almost  double 
that  exported  in  the  year  1877.  The 
total  amount  exported  up  to  January 
1  st,  1 884,  exceeds  in  value  1 25,000,000^. 
sterling.  It  may  confidently  be  said 
that  the  oil  wells  of  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania bid  fair  to  yield  sufficient  to  pay 
off  the  entire  national  debt  before  they 
are  exhausted. 

We  come  now  to  the  latest  revela- 
tion of  our  subterranean  treasures, 
viz.,  the  natural  gas  wells,  which  are 
rapidly  surrounding  Pittsburg.  Just 
as  the  natural  oil  was  seen  upon  the 
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surface  of  Oil  Creek  (hence  its  name) 
so  throughout  the  district  north-east 
of  Pittsburg,  and  about  fifteen  miles  dis- 
tant, small  jets  of  gas  have  been  seen 
bubbling  up  through  the  waters  of  the 
creeks.  A  marsh  gas  has  also  been 
found  for  many  years,  at  a  depth  of 
twenty  feet,  which  the  farmers  some- 
times used  for  boiling  the  sap  of  the 
maple  tree  into  sugar.  The  centre  of 
this  natural  gas  district  is  the  village 
of  Murraysvi'lle,  in  Westmoreland 
county.  In  the  race  of  a  small  flour 
mill  at  that  place,  a  larger  amount  of 
gas  than  usual  had  been  noticed,  and 
fifteen  years  ago  a  party  of  speculators 
bored  there,  hoping  to  find  oil,  but 
after  boring  to  a  depth  of  900  feet 
nothing  was  found.  Seven  years  later 
another  party  concluded  to  try  it 
again,  and  decided  not  to  stop  boring 
until  a  much  greater  depth  had  been 
reached.  Their  hope,  of  course,  was 
that  oil  would  be  obtained,  but  when 
they  had  bored  to  a  depth  of  1,320 
feet  a  tremendous  explosion  occurred, 
which  drove  the  drills  from  the  well 
into  the  nir  and  broke  everything  to 
pieces.  The  roar  of  the  escaping  gas 
was  heard  in  Monroeville,  five  miles 
away.  The  imprisoned  force  had  found 
an  escape  at  last,  and  a  new  source  of 
wealth  was  given  to  Western  Penn- 
sylvania, already  far  too  highly 
favoured,  I  suppose  my  readers  will  be 
disposed  to  say.  After  four  pipes, 
each  two  inches  in  diameter,  had  been 
laid  from  the  mouth  of  the  well,  and 
the  flow  directed  through  them,  the 
gas  was  ignited,  and  the  whole  dis- 
trict was  lighted  up  for  miles  around. 
This  valuable  fuel  was  permitted  to 
waste  for  five  years,  as  capitalists  could 
not  be  found  who  were  willing  to  risk 
the  40,000/.  for  pipes,  to  convey  it  to 
the  factories  and  mills  where  it  could 
be  utilised. 

I  visited  this  region  last  week,  and 
saw  nine  wells  furnishing  gas.  The 
gas  from  the  three  largest  was  still  pass- 
ing into  the  air.  These  are  wonderful 
sights  indeed.  The  gas  rushes  up  with 
such  velocity  through  a  six-inch  pipe, 
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which  extends  perhaps  twenty  feet 
above  the  surface,  that  it  does  not 
ignite  within  six  feet  of  the  mouth  of 
the  pipe.  Looking  up  into  the  clear 
blue  sky,  you  see  before  you  a  dancing 
golden  fiend  without  visible  connection 
with  the  earth,  swayed  by  the  wind 
into  fantastic  shapes,  and  whirling  in 
every  direction.  As  the  gas  from  the 
well  strikes  the  centre  of  the  flame  and 
passes  partly  through  it,  the  lower  part 
of  the  mass  curls  inward,  giving  rise 
to  the  most  beautiful  effects,  gathered 
into  graceful  folds  at  the  bottom,  a 
veritable  pillar  of  fire.  There  is  not  a 
particle  of  smoke  from  it. 

Already  four  distinct  pipe  lines,  two 
of  them  eight  inches  in  diameter,  con- 
vey the  gas  from  this  district  to  manu- 
facturing establishments  in  Pittsburg, 
and  a  fifth  line  conveys  it  to  our  two 
Bessemer  steel  mills,  nine  and  ten 
miles  distant.  Another  line  of  ten- 
inch  pipe  is  being  laid. 

The  cost  of  piping  is  now  estimated, 
at  the  present  extremely  low  prices, 
with  right  of  way,  at  1,500£.  sterling 
per  mile,  so  that  the  cost  of  a  line  to 
Pittsburg  may  be  said  to  be  about 
27,000/.  sterling.  The  cost  of  drilling 
is  about  1,000/.,  and  the  mode  of  pro- 
cedure as  follows  : — -A  derrick  being 
first  erected,  a  six-inch  wrought  iron 
pipe  is  driven  down  through  the  soft 
earth  till  rock  is  reached,  from  75  to 
100  feet.  Large  drills,  weighing  from 
three  to  four  thousand  pounds,  are 
now  brought  into  use  ;  these  rise  and 
fall  from  four  to  five  feet  a  stroke. 
The  fuel  necessary  to  run  these  drills 
is  conveyed  by  small  pipes  from  ad- 
joining wells.  An  eight-inch  hole 
having  been  bored  to  a  depth  of  about 
500  feet,  a  5^-inch  wrought-iron  pipe 
is  put  down  to  shut  off  the  water. 
The  hole  is  then  continued  six  inches 
in  diameter  until  gas  is  struck,  when 
a  four-inch  pipe  is  then,  put  down. 
From  forty  to  sixty  days  are  consumed 
in  sinking  the  well  and  striking  gas. 
The  largest  well  known  is  estimated 
to  yield  about  30,000,000  cubic  feet  of 
gas  in  twenty-four  hours,  but  half  of 


this  may  be  considered  as  the  product 
of  a  good  well.  The  pressure  of  the 
gas  as  it  issues  from  the  mouth  of  the 
well  is  nearly  or  quite  200  Ibs.  per 
square  inch.  One  of  the  gauges  which 
I  examined  showed  a  pressure  of  187 
Ibs.  Even  at  our  works,  where  we 
use  the  gas,  nine  miles  from  the  well, 
the  pressure  is  75  Ibs.  per  square  inch. 
At  one  of  the  wells,  where  it  was  de- 
sirable to  have  a  supply  of  pure  water, 
I  found  a  small  engine  worked  by  the 
direct  pressure  of  the  gas  as  it  came 
from  the  well ;  and  an  excellent  sup- 
ply of  water  was  thus  obtained  from  a 
spring  in  the  valley. 

There  are,  of  course,  various  theories 
as  to  the  location  and  extent  of  the 
gas  belt.  Enough  wells  have  already 
been  bored  in  the  Murraysville  district 
to  indicate  that  it  is  about  half  a  mile 
wide,  and  extends  in  a  south  easterly 
direction  from  Murraysville  for  five  or 
six  miles.  The  wells  bored  beyond 
this  encountered  a  flow  of  salt  water 
in  such  great  quantities  as  to  nearly 
drown  out  the  gas  ;  for  while  some 
gas  came  to  the  surface  it  was  not  in 
sufficient  quantities  to  render  it  valu- 
able, and  merely  proved  its  existence. 
Experts  have  therefore  concluded  that 
while  the  gas  exists  in  such  wells,  it 
is  under  a  basin  of  salt  water.  Several 
wells  have  been  bored  in  the  city  of 
Pittsburg  and  the  vicinity,  but  the 
same  trouble  from  salt  water  has  been 
encountered  there.  A  geological  friend 
informs  me  that  the  stratum  dips 
about  600  feet  near  Pittsburg,  and  his 
theory  is  that  this  depression  has  been 
filled  with  salt  water,  and  hence  the 
attempts  in  that  district  have  proved 
unsuccessful.  Whether  deeper  boring, 
or  some  plan  of  shutting  out  the  water, 
will  overcome  this  difficulty,  is  yet  to 
be  seen.  North-west  from  Murrays- 
ville but  little  has  been  done  to  prove 
the  extent  of  the  gas  belt.  So  much 
for  the  Murraysville  district,  which  is 
to-day  furnishing  most  of  the  gas  con- 
sumed in  Pittsburg. 

If  any  of  my  readers  will   take   a 
map    of    Western    Pennsylvania    and 
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follow  the  Alleghany  Elver  some 
twenty  miles  from  Pittsburg,  they 
will  find  the  town  of  Tareiitum,  which 
is  the  centre  of  the  second  gas  district. 
Several  large  wells  have  been  found 
there,  and  it  is  quite  probable  that 
future  developments  will  reveal  a 
territory  somewhat  like  the  Murrays- 
ville.  A  well  recently  struck  compares 
favourably  with  those  in  the  latter 
region.  Capitalists  have  recently  ar- 
ranged to  bring  this  gas  in  pipes,  laid 
in  the  bed  of  the  river,  to  Pittsburg  ; 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  by  the  end 
of  the  year  these  lines  will  be  in 
operation,  and  the  Tareiitum  district 
giving  us  a  large  amount  of  gas. 

I  now  come  to  the  third  district,  of 
which  the  county  town  of  Washing- 
ton (Pennsylvania),  is  the  centre, 
which  is  situated  about  twenty-five 
miles  south  of  Pittsburg.  I  drove 
out  to  this  region,  stopping  over  night 
at  a  friend's  house,  twelve  miles  from 
the  wells.  These  had  been  ignited, 
and  the  whole  sky  was  brilliantly  illu- 
minated by  them.  It  seemed  to  us, 
although  such  a  distance  away,  as  if  a 
great  conflagration  was  raging.  The 
next  morning  we  drove  to  the  wells. 
A  pipe  line  has  already  been  laid, 
and  takes  the  product  of  one  of  these 
wells  to  the  iron  mills  along  the  bank 
of  the  Ohio  at  Pittsburg,  and  two 
more  pipe  lines  are  already  under  con- 
tract. What  we  saw  here  was  very 
similar  to  that  seen  in  the  Murrays- 
ville  district,  except  that  the  gas  was 
led  from  the  mouths  of  the  wells  in 
pipes  along  the  ground,  instead  of 
being  shot  upright  into  the  air.  Look- 
ing down  from  the  road  side  upon  the 
first  well  we  saw  in  the  valley,  there 
appeared  to  be  an  immense  circus  ring, 
the  verdure  having  been  burnt,  and 
the  earth  baked  by  the  flame.  The 
ring  was  quite  round,  as  the  wind  had 
driven  the  flame  in  one  direction  after 
another,  and  the  effect  of  the  great 
golden  llame  lying  prone  upon  the 
earth,  swaying  and  swirling  with  the 
wind  in  every  direction,  was  most 
startling.  The  great  beast  Apollyon, 


minus  the  smoke,  seemed  to  have  come 
forth  from  his  lair  again. 

America  is  generally  supposed  to  be 
the  land  which  receives  emigrants,  but 
the  movement  of  man  to  and  fro  over 
the  whole  earth  is  fast  becoming  more 
and  more  general.  The  Anglo-Saxon 
race  grows  restless  everywhere.  As  I 
stopped  to  climb  the  fence  to  go  down 
to  this  fiery  monster,  my  eye  caught 
sight  of  the  following  hand-bi).!  : — 

"PUBLIC  SALE. 

"  The  undersigned,  going  to  move  to  Aus- 
tralia, will  sell  at  public  sale  on  Thursday, 

SEPTEMBER  25, 

At  his  residence  on  what  is  known  as  the 
Mrs.  Andrew  Carlisle  farm,  one  and  one-half 
miles  east  of  Hickory,  on  the  Hickory  and 
Washington  road,  his  entire  stock  of 

Household  and  Kitchen  Furniture, 
Consisting  of  Bureaus,  Bedsteads,  Bedding, 
Chairs,  Tallies,  Dishes,  Cooking  Stove,  in  fact 
everything  I  have  got.  Sale  to  commence  at 
1  o'clock,  prompt,  when  terms  will  be  made 
known. 

"  WILLIAM  TII-LADY. 

"  A.  W.  Cummins,  Auctioneer, 

Ivural  Notes  Print,  Canonsburgh,  Pa." 

Now  what  on  earth  takes  Mr,  Tip" 
lady   from  this   beautiful  region,   one 
of  the  finest  agricultural  districts  in 
the  whole  of  America — takes  him  just 
as   unexpected  treasures  are  found  to 
exist  below  him,  which   are  bound  to 
produce  unwonted  activity  in  the  dis- 
trict, and   give   every  man  a  fair  op- 
portunity   to    do    more    than    well  1 
Many  reasons  were  suggested,  but  the 
most  likely  one  was  that  he  had  kin 
in  Australia,  and   had  determined    to 
end  his  days  among  them.     The  name 
had  never  been  heard  by  any  of  us, 
but    it   is     similar    to    many     of    the 
compound  names  which  we  had  been 
so    much    struck   with    in   our  recent 
coaching  tour    through  south-western 
England,  so  that  we  thought  he  must 
be  from  the  motherland.     One  brother 
had  probably  left  the  old  home  for  the 
antipodes,  while    another  sought    the 
shelter    of    the    Republic.     Truly  our 
race  are  the  true  nomads,  and  wander 
over  the  earth,  knowing  no  rest. 

Laying    our     hands    upon    the     vi- 
p  2 
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brating     pipe    at     the    well — and     it 
takes   strong    nerves    to  approach    so 
near!  to   the  screaming  roar  and    the 
swirling   flame,  and   stand    there — we 
were  surprised  at  its  icy  coldness.     At 
one  well,  where  a  wooden  covering  had 
been  placed  over  the  valves,  a  beauti- 
ful <  floating   of   ice,    not   less  than  an 
eighth  of    an  inch    thick,   caused    by 
condensation,  covered  the  pipe.     New 
wells  are   being   put   down,  and   it   is 
evident    that    Washington   County   is 
destined  to  supply  its  quota  of  the  gas 
used  in  Pittslmrg.     Thus,  upon  three- 
fourths  of  a  complete  circle  surround- 
ing   the   city  of    Pittsburg,   at   a  dis- 
tance of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  miles, 
gas  is  already  proved  to  exist  in  large 
quantities,    only   Avaiting     for     escape 
from  its  home  beneath  the  sandrock. 
Now,  as  to  the  commercial  aspect  of 
natural    gas.       The  first  question  na- 
turally is,    How    long    will     it    last  1 
Friends,  who  are  best  acquainted  with 
the  oil   territory,  with   which   natural 
gas  has  much  in  common,  assure   me 
that    twenty   years   will    not   see   the 
present    known    territory    exhausted. 
That  we   have  discovered  all  the  gas 
territory  is  not  to  be  believed  ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the 
break  in   the  belt   near  Pittsburg   is 
merely  a  local   fault,  and  that   south- 
west  of    Pittsburg    the   belt  will    be 
found   to  extend   for   many  miles.     It 
will   probably  be   the  story  of  the  oil 
region     over     again.       Month     after 
month  the  cry  has  gone  forth  that  the 
earth    cannot     stand    this    depletion. 
Not  only  rivers  but  seas  of  oil  will  be 
exhausted  when  drained  at  the  rate  of 
70,000   barrels  per  day.     Speculators 
step  in  at  intervals,  and  buy  millions 
of    barrels  of    oil,   certain    that    the 
supply  must  diminish  ;  and  yet  every 
successive  speculation  cripples  or  ruins 
its   promoters.     Petroleum  at   21.  per 
barrel  was  considered  cheap,  then  at 
11.,   and  at    4s.   it   was   almost  given 
away  ;  yet  to-day  it  can  be  bought  for 
2s.    IQd.,  and    the  supply    is    greater 
than  ever.     It   promises  to  be  much 
the  same  with  natural  gas. 


In  the  manufacture  of  glass,  of 
which  there  is  an  immense  quantity 
made  in  Pittsburg,  I  am  informed 
that  gas  is  worth  much  more  than  the 
cost  of  coal  and  its  handling,  because 
it  improves  the  quality  of  the  product. 
One  firm  in  Pittsburg  is  already 
making  plate-glass  of  the  largest  sizes, 
equal  to  the  best  imported  French 
glass,  and  is  enabled  to  do  so  by  this 
fuel.  In  the  manufacture  of  iron,  and 
especially  in  that  of  steel,  the  quality 
is  also  improved  by  the  pure  new  fuel. 
In  our  steel  rail  mills  we  have  not 
used  a  pound  of  coal  for  more  than  a, 
year,  nor  in  our  iron  mills  for  nearly 
the  same  period.  The  change  is  a 
startling  one.  "Where  we  formerly 
had  ninety  firemen  at  work  in  one 
boiler-house,  and  were  using  400  tons 
of  coal  per  day,  a  visitor  now  walks 
along  the  long  row  of  boilers  and  sees 
but  one  man  in  attendance.  The 
house  being  whitewashed,  not  a  sign 
of  the  dirty  fuel  of  former  days  is  to 
be  seen,  nor  do  the  stacks  emit  smoke. 
In  the  Union  Iron  Mills  our  puddlers 
have  whitewashed  the  coal-bunkers 
belonging  to  their  furnaces.  Most  of 
the  principal  iron  and  glass  establish- 
ments in  the  city  either  are  to-day 
using  this  gas  as  fuel,  or  are  making 
preparations  to  do  so.  The  cost  of 
coal  is  not  only  saved,  but  the  great 
cost  of  firing  and  handling  it ;  while 
the  repairs  to  boilers  and  grate-bars 
are  much  less. 

The  following  extract  from  the 
report  of  a  committee,  made  to  the 
American  Society  of  Mechanical  En- 
gineers at  a  recent  meeting,  gives  an 
idea  of  the  value  of  the  new  fuel : — 

"  Natural  gas,  next  to  hydrogen,  is 
the  most  powerful  of  the  gaseous 
fuels,  and  if  properly  applied,  one  of 
the  most  economical,  as  very  nearly 
its  theoretical  heating  power  can  be 
utilised  in  evaporating  water.  Being 
so  free  from  all  deleterious  elements, 
notably  sulphur,  it  makes  better  iron, 
steel,  and  glass  than  coal  fuel.  It 
makes  steam  more  regularly,  as  there 
is  no  opening  of  doors,  and  no  blank 
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spaces  are  left  on  the  grate-bars  to  let 
cold  air  in,  and,  when  properly 
arranged,  regulates  the  steam  pres- 
sure, leaving  the  man  in  charge 
nothing  to  do  but  to  look  after  the 
water,  and  even  that  could  be  ac- 
complished if  one  cared  to  trust  to 
such  a  volatile  water  tender.  "Boilers 
will  last  longer,  and  there  will  be 
fewer  explosions  from  unequal  expan- 
sion and  contraction  due  to  cold  drafts 
of  air  being  let  in  on  hot  plates. 

*  *  *•  #- 

"  An  experiment  was  made  to  ascer- 
tain the  value  of  gas  as  a  fuel  in  com- 
parison with  coal  in  generating  steam, 
using  a  retort  or  boiler  of  forty-two 
inches  diameter,  ten  feet  long  with 
four-inch  tubes.  It  was  first  fired 
with  selected  Youghiogheny  coal, 
broken  to  about  four-inch  cubes,  and 
the  furnace  was  charged  in  a  manner 
to  obtain  the  best  results  possible  with 
the  stack  that  was  attached  to  the 
boiler.  Nine  pounds  of  water  evapo- 
rated to  the  pound  of  coal  consumed 
was  the  best  result  obtained.  The 
water  was  measured  by  two  metres — 
one  in  the  suction  and  the  other  in  the 
discharge.  The  water  was  fed  into  a 
heater  at  a  temperature  of  from  00°  to 
62°  ;  the  heater  was  placed  in  the  flue 
leading  from  the  boiler  to  the  stack  in 
both  gas  and  coal  experiments.  In 
making  the  calculations  the  standard 
seventy-six  pound  bushel  of  the  Pitts- 
burg  district  was  used.  Six  hundred 
and  eighty-four  pounds  of  water  were 
evaporated  per  bushel,  which  was  60-[) 
per  cent,  of  the  theoretical  value  of  the 
coal.  Where  gas  was  burned  under 
the  same  boiler,  but  with  a  different 
furnace,  and  taking  one  pound  of  gas 
to  be  2 3 -5  cubic  feet,  the  water  evapo- 
rated was  found  to  be  2O31  pounds  or 
83 '4  per  cent,  of  the  theoretical  heat 
units  were  utilized.  The  steam  was 
under  the  atmospheric  pressure,  there 
being  a  large  enough  opening  to  pre- 
vent any  back  pressure  ;  the  combus- 
tion of  both  gas  and  coal  was  not  hur- 
ried. It  was  found  that  the  lower  row 
of  tubes  could  be  plugged,  and  the 


same  amount  of  water  could  be  evapo- 
rated with  the  coal  ;  but  with  gas,  by 
closing  all  the  tubes  (on  the  end  next 
the  stack),  except  enough  to  get  rid  of 
the  products  of  combustion,  when  the 
pressure  on  the  walls  of  the  furnace 
was  three  ounces,  and  the  fire  forced  to 
its  best,  it  was  found  that  very  nearly 
the  same  results  could  be  obtained. 
Hence  it  was  concluded  that  the  most 
of  the  work  was  done  on  the  .shell  of 
the  boiler." 

The  only  analyses  of  this  natural 
fuel  which  have  yet  been  made  or  pub- 
lished are  those  by  our  chief  chemist.. 
Mr.  Ford.  These  are  from  samples  of 
the  gas  taken  from  the  pipe  as  it  enters 
our  steel  rail  mills,  after  it  has  tra- 
velled nine  miles  from  the  wells. 

Mr.  Ford  writes  me  as  follows  :  — 

"  Enclosed  find  four  of  my  latest  analyses 
which  were  made  the  same  day  the  samples 
were  procured.  At  present  these  investiga- 
tions are  hut  in  embryo.  I  wish,  whenever  I 
can  do  so  without  interfering  with  the  work  at 
the  laboratory  of  the  steel  works,  to  take 
samples  from  different  gas  wells,  and  make  a 
collection  of  their  salts.  I  think  I  have  dis- 
covered some  very  interesting  facts  in  regard 
to  these  salts,  but  it  would  be  most  unwise  at 
the  present  time  to  give  expression  to  my 
opinions  upon  this  subject,  since  as  yet  I 
have  had  no  time  or  opportunity  to  go  to  the 
different  wells  and  make  a  collection  of  their 
salts,  and  by  that  means  confirm  my  first 
impression. 

"  My  discovery  of  the  fact  that  natural  gas 
varies  in  its  chemical  composition  from  time 
to  time  will  be  rather  startling  to  some,  and 
it  will  open  a  new  field  for  thought.  I  wished 
before  these  results  were  made  public  to 
ascertain  whether  the  gas  from  other  wells 
changed  as  does  this  from  the  Mnrraysvillo, 
and  should  the  gas  from  some  wells  vary 
whilst  that  of  others  remains  constant,  the 
question  naturally  arises  which  class  of  well 
will  prove  the  more  lasting.  This  fact  of  the 
variation  of  the  gas  from  the  same  well  will 
certainly  throw  some  new  light  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  the  generation  of  this  material,  and  if 
I  may  dare  say  it,  possibly  some  additional 
light  as  well  upon  the  subject  of  petroleum. 
Having  had  all  the  points  in  view,  I  have  re- 
frained from  publishing  my  results  until  I 
should  have  my  opinions  confirmed  and  re- 
confirmed by  numerous  analyses.  Hoping 
that  these  analyses  will  be  of  use  to  you, 
I  am,  &c., 

"S.  A  FORD. 
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ANALYSES  OF  NATUKAL  GAS. 


Carbolic  Acid 
Oxygen  .  .  . 
Oletiant  Gas  . 
Carbonic  Oxide 
Hydrogen  .  . 
Marsh  Gas  .  . 
Nitrogen  .  . 


Mr.  Ford's  investigations  are  the 
only  ones  made,  so  far  as  I  know, 
and  my  readers  have  in  them  all  that 
is  yet  determined  about  natural  gas. 

How,  where,  and  upon  what  scale 
natural  gas  is  generated  in  the  regions 
below  must  be  a  matter  for  conjec- 
ture. This  much  is  clearly  proved, 
that  the  gas  is  found  in  every  direc- 
tion around  Pittsburg  except  the  north- 
west, that  the  gas  belt  is  about  half 
a  mile  wide  near  Murraysville  ;  but 
this  is  not  to  be  assumed  as  the  true 
limits  of  the  supply,  for  even  as  I 
write  news  comes  of  a  large  well 
having  been  struck  at  Canonsburgh, 
which  is  about  eight  miles  from  the 
wells  which  I  visited  in  Washington 
County  :  and  besides  this  a  new  region 
west  of  Canonsburgh  has  been  re- 
cently proved,  the  gas  from  which  is 
now  used  in  the  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments at  Beaver  Falls,  Pa.,  twenty- 
five  miles  west  of  Pittsburg. 

We  may  therefore  reasonably  con- 
clude that  Pittsburg  is  the  centre  of 
a  gas  supply  covering  many  square 
miles,  and  capable  of  producing  all 
the  gas  that  can  be  used  within  her 
limits  during  the  present  generation, 
both  for  manufacturing  and  domestic 
uses.  By  the  end  of  this  year  eight 
pipe  lines  will  be  conveying  it  to  the 
city,  and  still  the  supply  of  gas  already 
obtained  and  now  going  to  waste  will 
exceed  the  capacity  of  these  lines. 
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78-72 
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19-35 

Two  of  these  have  pipes  5|  inches  in 
diameter,  four  are  of  8-inch,  one  is  of 
10-inch,  and  another  of  12  inches  in 
diameter. 

Many  theories  are  advanced  to  ac- 
count for  the  existence  of  this  fuel, 
but  the  most  reasonable  one  is  that 
given  me  by  Professor  Dewar,  of  Cam- 
bridge, who  recently  visited  us,  and 
who  was  deeply  impressed  by  what  he 
saw  of  this  new  mine  of  wealth.  He 
holds  that  the  gas  is  being  constantly 
distilled  from  the  oil,  or  from  immense 
beds  of  matter  which  are  slowly  being 
changed  to  oil,  and  therefore  that  long 
after  the  oil  region  has  ceased  to  give 
oil  in  paying  quantities,  we  shall  still 
have  an  abundant  supply  of  gas  ;  for 
the  shallower  the  deposit  of  oil  the 
more  favourable  will  be  the  conditions 
for  rapid  distillation.  Instead  of  occu- 
pying the  bad  eminence  therefore  of 
being  by  far  the  dirtiest  city  in  the 
world,  which  it  undoubtedly  is  to-day, 
it  is  probable  that  the  other  extreme 
may  be  reached,  and  that  we  may  be 
able  to  claim  for  smoky  Pittsburg 
that  it  is  the  cleanest  city.  However 
this  may  be,  I  think  that  few  will  be 
disposed  to  dispute  that,  surrounded 
by  such  resources  as  I  have  attempted 
to  describe,  Pittsburg  is  to-day,  as 
far  as  subterranean  treasures  are  con- 
cerned, the  metropolis  of  the  richest 
district  in  the  known  world. 

ANDREW  CAKNEGIE. 
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A    MILLIONAIRE'S    COUSIN. 
"  I  speak  of  Africa  and  golden  joys/' — 2  If'  nry  IF.  v.  iii. 


CHAPTER   I. 

I     ARRIVE. 

LIKE  many  artists  whose  means  are 
more  modest  than  their  ambitions,  I 
share  a  studio  with  others  in  the  same 
predicament.  Now  the  comfort  of 
such  an  arrangement  depends,  it  will 
be  obvious,  largely,  if  not  entirely, 
upon  the  amount  of  equality  and  spirit 
of  camaraderie  which  exits  between 
the  several  members  of  the  party,  any 
tendency  to  domination  on  the  part  of 
one  being  naturally  fatal  to  any  such 
spirit.  At  present  our  party  consists 
of  three ;  and  two  of  us— -Simcox  and 
myself — are  decidedly  overridden  and 
overmatched  by  the  third,  whose  cir- 
cumstances have  given  him  a  certain 
perfectly  adventitious  preponderance  of 
which  he  is  not  slow  to  take  advantage. 
Brown  Judkins  is  a  big,  red,  burly- 
mannered  young  man,  with  about  as 
much  feeling  for  art,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  as  an  average  coal-heaver. 
Having  had  the  advantage,  however, 
of  a  year's  training  in  Paris  and 
another  at  Brussels,  he  has  a  certain 
slap-dash  way  of  producing  his  effects, 
knocking  off  so  many  yards  as  it  were 
of  paint  and  canvas — which  to  my 
feeling  is  little,  if  anything,  short  of 
impertinent.  Thanks  also  to  this  same 
early  familiarity  he  can  dilate  at  large 
upon  foreign  capitals— their  gaieties 
and  galleries,  the  respective  beauty  of 
their  women — subjects  upon  which 
neither  Simcox  nor  myself  can  pretend 
to  give  an  opinion,  the  former's  ac- 
quaintanceship with  the  continent  of 
Europe  being  limited  to  a  fortnight 
spent  in  extreme  youth  upon  the  sands 
of  Boulogne,  while  my  own  past 
history  is  not  embellished  by  even  so 
meagre  an  experience  as  this.  Now, 
as  no  one  naturally  likes  to  be  set  at 


naught  upon  such  purely  frivolous 
and  adventitious  grounds  as  these,  it 
has  for  a  very  long  time  back  been  a 
fixed  idea  in  my  mind  that  I.,  would 
seize  upon  th'e  very  earliest  opportu- 
nity which  presented  itself  of  shaking 
off  this  same  insular  reproach,  and 
putting  myself  upon  a  level  with 
Brown  Judkins  in  this  respect.  That 
being  the  case,  my  satisfaction  may 
easily  be  imagined  upon  receiving  one 
morning  about  the  middle  of  last 
February  a  letter  from  my  cousin, 
John  Hargrave,  inviting  me  to  spend 
some  weeks  with  him  in  his  villa  at 
A  Igiers. 

John  Hargrave  and  myself  may  be 
said  to  stand  at  exactly  opposite  ends 
of  the  monetary  scale  ;  my  fixed  income 
being  accurately  represented  by  an 
ought,  his  by  the  same  ought  many 
times  repeated,  with  a  handsome  figure 
at  one  end  to  give  it  weight  and  con- 
sistence. The  Hargraves  are  all  rich, 
whereas  none  of  the  Bells  have  ever 
known  what  it  was  to  possess  a  groat 
in  their  lives.  The  late  Sir  Benjamin 
Hargrave  (he  was  knighted  upon  the 
occasion  of  some,  I  have  forgotten  what, 
civic  function)  was  a  full-blown,  pom- 
pous-looking individual,  with  a  massive 
gold  chain,  and  a  large  bunch  of  dang- 
ling watch-seals,  which  the  conforma- 
tion of  his  person  seemed  always  to 
bring  into  prominent  relief.  The  Har- 
graves' house  was  in  Portman  Square, 
and  a  very  magnificent  affair  it  was, 
with  an  amount  of  gold  leaf  upon  its 
walls  and  its  ceilings  which  other- 
wise distributed  would  have  sufficed 
for  a  good  many  minor  diadems. 
In  those  days  wealth  had  not  learnt 
to  disguise  itself  under  quaint  and 
strange  devices,  and  my  great-uncle 
Hargrave  (he  was  my  mother's  uncle) 
certainly  showed  his  in  a  sufficiently 
naive  and  outspoken  fashion.  As 
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I  advanced  to  man's  estate  I  used 
now  and  then  to  be  bidden  to  enter- 
tainments at  which  my  lot  generally 
was  to  stand  in  a  doorway  and  watch 
the  variegated  throngs  streaming  be- 
neath its  many-twinkling  candelabra. 
Poor  relations,  have,  however— perhaps 
unwarrantably — their  own  opinions, 
and  it  was  no  small  consolation  to  me, 
I  remember,  mentally  to  smile  at  these 
redundant  splendours,  and  turn  up  my 
nose  (of  course  quite  invisibly!)  at 
the,  to  i  my  youthful  and  fastidious 
mind,  somewhat  barbaric  character 
of  my  great-uncle  Hargrave's  enter- 
tainments. 

John  Hargrave,  my  cousin,  is  a  man 
of    a  totally  different    type    from    his 
father.     He  wears  no  gold  chains,  or 
if  he  does  they  are  not  obtrusively  evi- 
dent.    Since  his  accession  to  the  family 
accumulations   the   house  in  Portman 
Square  has  been  shut  up,  he  having  no 
turn  for  the  sort   of   aldermanic  pomp 
for  which  its   halls    were   formally  re- 
nowned.      John  is  now  forty-five,  and 
has  therefore  been  about  the  world  for 
a  pretty  considerable  time.       He  has 
never  married,  nor  has  he   apparently 
seen  any  necessity  for  so  doing;  neither 
has  he  any  profession,  unless  that  dis- 
tant   and    very    discreet    supervision 
which  he  exercises  over  the  paternal 
brewery  (I  forgot,  by  the  way,  to  men- 
tion that  the  Hargraves  are   brewers) 
can  be  accounted  such.  Nothing,  how- 
ever, could  be  a  greater  error  than  to 
look  upon  John  as  an  idle  man  ;  on  the 
contrary,  few  have  ever  exhibited  more 
energy  in  their  own  line  than  he  has 
done.      He  has  sat   in   the   House  of 
Commons  for  two  contested   boroughs, 
and  has  contested  unsuccessfully  twice 
as  many  more.     As  a  committee  man 
and  chairman  of  companies,  his  praise 
has    been    in    many    men's    mouths. 
Brooklands,    his    place    in    Hereford- 
shire, is  always    cited  as  a  model  to 
other  and  less  practical-minded  land- 
lords,  while   as    regard    charities    his 
munificence    has    been    of    the    kind 
never    described    by  any  epithet    less 
striking  than  princely.     Even  his  very 
amusements  have  not  been  devoid  of 


the  same  spirit.  His  yacht,  the  Go  By, 
is  one  of  the  largest,  I  am  told,  afloat, 
and  as  a  pioneer  into  strange  and  little 
frequented  seas  he  has  added  fresh 
lustre  to  the  character  of  the  roving 
Englishman.  The  last  two  winters, 
however,  he  has  established  himself  at 
Algiers,  remaining  there  with  a  con- 
stancy not  a  little  at  variance  with  his 
previous  habits.  Reports,  vague  but 
enticing,  had  from  time  to  time  reached 
me  of  the  beauty  and  more  than 
oriental  luxury  of  this  abode.  All  these 
causes  made  it,  as  will  readily  be  un- 
derstood, a  decided  satisfaction  to  be 
able  to  announce  at  the  studio  one 
morning,  with  due  nonchalance,  that 
I  had  accepted  an  invitation  to  spend 
some  weeks  with  my  cousin  at  his 
North  African  paradise. 

I  had  lately  disposed  of  a  couple  of 
pictures  which,  taken  in  connection 
with  the  fact  that  John  had  inti- 
mated in  his  letter  that  my  reliance 
upon  his  hospitality  was  to  date  from 
the  moment  of  lea,ving  my  own  door- 
step, placed  the  monetary  aspect  of  the 
matter  upon  an  altogether  satisfactory 
footing.  Three  days,  therefore,  after 
the  receipt  of  my  cousin's  letter,  I  was 
duly  seated  in  a  first-class  carriage,  en 
route  for  the  town  of  Paris. 

Over  the  emotions  which  visited  me 
as  I  walked  for  the  first  time  under  the 
gilded  ceilings  of  the  Louvre  and  over 
the  historic  asphalte,  I  draw  a  veil,  the 
more  willingly  that  they  are  probably 
not  of  transcendent  novelty.  Over 
other  sensations,  endured  during  a  day 
and  two  nights''  transit  across  the 
boisterous  waters  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, I  likewise  —  for  different 
reasons  —  draw  a  veil.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  there  was  one  moment,  some 
thirty  hours  or  so,  after  my  embarka- 
tion, when,  having  been  wakened  from 
an  uneasy  slumber  by  the  violent  bang- 
ing of  the  berth-board  above  my  head, 
I  did  ask  myself,  as  I  sat  erect  in  my 
narrow  crib,  and  looked  despairingly 
about  me  in  the  darkness,  whether 
even  for  the  sake  of  bringing  back 
portfolios  full  of  "  naked  Arabs  and 
sunlit  mosques,"  whether  even  for  the 
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sake  of  flaunting  Africa  and  its  golden 
joys  in  the  very  face  of  the  reluctant 
Judkins,  it  was  worth  enduring  such  a 
combination  and  complication  of  mise- 
ries as  those  through  which  I  was  at 
that  moment  passing. 

These  debatings,  however,  vanished 
with  the  sensations  which  gave  them 
birth.  And  when,  some  six  or  seven 
hours  later,  I  was  again  awakened  by 
a  sudden  thumping  at  my  door,  it  was 
to  find,  to  my  no  small  relief,  that  the 
hideous  and  heathenish  pitchings  and 
heavings  which  had  made  the  last  two 
days  a  martyrdom  to  endure  and  a 
nightmare  to  look  back  upon  were  at 
an  end  ;  that  the  engines  themselves 
were  panting  feebly  and  intermit- 
tently, like  some  exhausted  athlete 
whose  course  is  run  ;  that,  in  short, 
we  were  entering  the  harbour,  and 
that  another  half-hour  would  see  us 
at  our  anchorage. 

Like  every  one  else  on  board,  I 
hastily  bundled  on  my  clothes,  and 
clutching  together  my  scattered  pos- 
sessions, was  soon  on  deck.  The  sun 
had  not  yet  reached  the  rim  of  the 
horizon,  and  the  whole  air  was  filled 
with  a  pale  violet  haze,  which  struck 
me  at  once  as  the  most  beautiful  and 
the  most  un-English  thing  I  had  ever 
seen  in  the  whole  course  of  my  life. 
We  were  passing  through  a  crowd  of 
boats,  large  and  small,  which  nearly 
blocked  our  passage.  Behind,  and  to 
right  and  left  of  us,  stretched  the  two 
long  grey  arms  of  the  harbour,  into 
whose  embraces  we  had  just  thrust 
ourselves  ;  while  in  front,  over  an  ad- 
vanced guard  of  prosaic-looking  shops 
and  warehouses,  rose,  tier  above  tier, 
a  town — a  vision  rather — a  dream,  of 
white  houses,  rising  precipice-fashion, 
or  falling  cataract-fashion,  over  the 
slope,  their  white  walls  divided  from 
one  another  by  no  intervening  roofs, 
the  violet  mist  filling  every  cleft  and 
cranny,  and  causing  the  whole  to  seem, 
as  it  were,  floating  upwards  towards 
the  small  crowning  citadel  or  fort 
above,  rising  against  a  sky  solemn 
with  the  yet  unredeemed  promises  of 
the  morning. 


I  had  been  at  first  so  hurried,  and 
afterwards  so  miserable,  that  it  lite- 
rally seemed  to  me  as  if  it  were  not 
until  that  minute  that  I  fairly  realised 
that  I  was  at  last  abroad.  A  sort  of 
screen  or  dead  wall — I  know  not  how 
otherwise  to  describe  it — behind  which 
I  had  hitherto  lived,  seemed  at  that 
moment  to  fall  down,  and  all  this  new 
tide  of  loveliness  to  come  rushing  in 
at  me  over  the  ruins.  Before,  how- 
ever, I  had  fairly  time  to  catalogue 
these  new  sensations  we  had  reached 
our  moorings,  and  were  already  sur- 
rounded by  a  vociferous  crowd  of 
boatmen  drowning  by  their  discordant 
clamour  the  more  distant  sounds  of 
the  yet  only  half-awakened  town. 
While  I  was  still  contemplating  this 
new  invasion,  anxiously  trying  to 
make  up  my  mind  which  boat  to 
select  wherein  to  convey  myself  and 
my  possessions,  divided  between  de- 
light at  the  picturesqueness  of  the 
bare-legged,  brown-chested  crew,  and 
alarm  at  the  extremely  crazy  and 
unseaworthy  aspect  of  their  crafts, 
another  boat,  rowed  in  a  different 
fashion,  and  manned  by  four  men 
whose  faces,  though  sunburnt,  were 
unmistakably  English,  approached  the 
ship.  The  man  in  charge  mounted  to 
the  deck,  and  having  glanced  doubt- 
fully around,  appealed  to  one  of  the 
officers  of  the  ship  ;  upon  which  I 
discovered,  to  my  no  small  surprise, 
that  my  own  insignificant  self  was  the 
object  of  which  they  were  in  search. 
Two  minutes  more  and  I  was  over  the 
side  and  in  the  boat  ;  another,  and  we 
were  speeding  rapidly  over  the  narrow 
intervening  space  of  sea  ;  five  minutes 
more,  and  I  stood  at  last  upon  the 
shores  of  Africa  ! 

A  slight,  and  in  my  case  evidently 
perfunctory,  interview  with  the  cus- 
tom-house officers  being  at  an  end,  I 
adjourned  outside,  where  a  carriage, 
drawn  by  a  pair  of  prancing  bays  and 
driven  by  a  resplendent  being  in 
livery,  was  awaiting  me.  Into  this  I 
stepped  with  as  much  of  an  indifferent 
matter-of-course  air  as  was  attainable 
under  the  circumstances  ;  and  we  drove 
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off,  first  through  a  jostling  crowd  of 
natives,  hot,  dirty,  excited,  vociferous  ; 
then  through  a  couple  of  broader 
streets,  where  turbaned  Orientals  and 
French  soldiers,  priests  in  black  and 
negresses  in  orange  and  scarlet,  jostled 
one  another  promiscuously.  After 
that,  up  and  up  along  white  roads 
lined  at  intervals  with  tall  trees,  or 
shut  in  between  white  walls  overhung 
with  broad-leaved  and  dazzling-hned 
creepers,;  the  view  of  the  mountains, 
at  first  concealed,  growing  in  beauty 
and  distinctness  with  every  yard  we 
advanced. 

As   we   approached   our   destination 
my    thoughts,    hitherto    concentrated 
upon  this  new  and,  to  me,  highly  re- 
markable  world    into   which   I   found 
myself     suddenly     translated,     began 
insensibly  reverting  to  the  man  whose 
guest   I   was  now  to  be.     John   Har- 
grave    is    sixteen    years    older    than 
myself,   and   is   therefore,  apart   from 
other    considerations,    entitled     to     a 
certain    measure   of    respect   and    de- 
ference   at    my    hands.     A   man  less 
chargeable    with   ostentation    or    mo- 
neyed aggressiveness  breathes    not,   I 
sincerely    believe,    upon    the    face    of 
this   earth  ;  nevertheless,   even  while 
cordially  recognising  that  fact,  I  never 
somehow  or  other  can  help  a  certain 
mental  reference  to  those  same  money- 
bags  of   his   in   my   intercourse   with 
this   really   quite    unnecessarily    and 
ridiculously  wealthy   cousin   of  mine. 
Is    it   owing   to    some    ignoble  streak 
in  myself,  or    why    should    wealth — 
an   accident  of  which  fate,  as  an  un- 
toward investment,  might  at  any  mo- 
ment   deprive    him — weigh    upon   me 
like    this,    I    have    often    wondered. 
When  I  meet  John  casually,  or  when 
he  comes  strolling  into  the  studio  and 
sits  down  to  discuss  the  affairs  of  the 
day,  I  am  conscious  for  the  moment 
of     no     such    disparity;    rather — for 
though    a    well-informed    man,    he    is 
distinctly  the  reverse  of   a  genius — 
I  at  times  feel  a  certain  inward  supe- 
riority   outbalancing    that    of    years. 
"Why  then  should  the  mere  fact  of  my 
being  his  guest — the  temporary  sharer 


and  spectator  of  his  splendours — have 
so  unnecessary  an  effect,  I  have 
more  than  once  asked  myself  with 
some  impatience. 

Meantime  we  had  been  mounting 
higher  and  higher  and  had  just 
entered  a  sort  of  narrow  cutting  or 
small  defile  between  red  sandstone 
rocks  which  for  the  moment  cut  off  all 
view  on  either  side.  Emerging  from 
this  we  found  ourselves  confronted 
with  a  fresh  expanse  of  sea  and  plain, 
and  far  -  off  snow-capped  mountains. 
Then,  having  paused  for  a  moment  to 
have  a  gate  opened,  we  passed,  still 
upwards,  through  a  double  line  of 
feathery-looking  acacias,  towards  a, 
house,  crowning  the  summit,  and 
seeming  to  rise  like  some  colossal 
flower  out  of  the  mass  of  encompassing 
greenery.  Before  I  had  time  to  take 
in  more  than  a  general  view  of  this 
new  phenomenon,  an  authoritative 
voice,  issuing  apparently  out  of  the 
midst  of  a  rhododendron-bush,  was 
heard  calling  to  us  to  stop.  I  turned, 
and  there,  spud  in  hand,  stood  John, 
clad  from  head  to  foot  in  virgin 
white,  but  otherwise  just  as  solid,  just 
as  British,  just  as  identically  the  same 
square-jawed,  red-whiskered,  imper- 
turbable-looking John  as  when  we 
parted  last  in  London. 

"  There  you  are !  I  hope  those 
fellows  had  the  boat  in  time  for  you  ]  " 
he  said,  advancing.  "  Had  a  good 
crossing  ] " 

"  Well,  middling,"  I  answered, 
hesitatingly  ;  "  not  sorry  to  find  my- 
self on  dry  land  again  at  any  rate," 
I  added  with  a  confident  air  and  the 
would-be  jovial  tone  of  the  seasoned 
mariner  ashore. 

"  Ah,  I  dare  say  not.  Come  along 
in.  There's  coffee  waiting  for  you  in 
your  room." 

I  was  hurried  through  a  hall  or 
court,  where  I  was  vaguely  conscious 
of  a  great  many  round-topped  arches 
and  a  good  deal  of  white  marble  and 
arabesques,  and  presently  found  my- 
self in  an  inner  room,  long  and  narrow, 
the  sunlight  streaming  in  through  a 
sort  of  variegated  lattice,  and  forming 
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roseate  pools  of  colour  upon  tlie  floor 
and  furniture.  Here  hot  coffee  and 
rolls  were  found  waiting  upon  a 
mother-of-pearl  topped  table,  and  with 
a  matter-of-fact  hope  upon  John's 
part  that  I  should  find  myself  moder- 
ately comfortable  I  was  left  to  realise 
the  situation. 

When  I  rejoined  him  he  was  stand- 
ing at  his  hall-door,  and  proposed  that 
I  should  accompany  him  for  a  stroll 
round  the  grounds,  a  proposal  to  which 
I  naturally  assented.  He  had  adopted 
the  foreign  custom,  he  told  me,  of  a 
mid-day  breakfast  ;  but  long  before 
the  arrival  of  that  festivity  he  had 
already  done  me  most  of  the  honours 
of  his  dominion.  His  enthusiasm  on 
the  subject  was  really  edifying.  He 
took  me  up  and  down  his  slopes,  dis- 
playing all  his  woods  and  plantations, 
his  eucalyptuses — a  dozen  good  species 
at  least,  he  assured  me,  not  to  speak 
of  other  and  more  doubtful  varieties — 
his  cypresses,  and  cassias,  and  Aleppo 
pines  ;  his  robinias,  aralias,  and  heaven 
knows  what  all,  telling  me  all  their 
scientific  names  with  a  rapiditv  and 
an  aplomb  which  literally  took  my 
breath  away.  Never  before  had  I 
seen  John  so  animated,  so  voluble,  so 
little  like  his  usual  stolid  self.  "  You 
should  have  seen  the  place  when 
I  took  it,  my  dear  fellow,"  he  re 
peated  to  me  more  than  once.  "  A 
wilderness — a  perfect  wilderness,  I 
pledge  you  my  honour.  Up  there  "- 
pointing  with  his  spud  to  a  sort  of 
terrace  laid  out  with  orange-trees  — 
"all  that  was  weeds  ;  the  Arab  fellow 
kept  his  cows  upon  it.  And  there  "- 
pointing  to  the  view  of  the  mountains 
— •"  a  great  wall  ran  for  keeping  his 
wives  in;  and  there" — turning  the 
spud  in  the  direction  of  the  town — 
"  mother  wall  for  keeping  his  neigh- 
bours out.  I  had  to  clear  the  whole 
thing  away  right  from  the  very  found- 
ations, and  then  put  those  shrubs  and 
things  back  again  as  you  see  them." 

I  listened  and  listened,  and  admired 
and  admired,  but  still,  all  the  time, 
through  my  soul  there  ran  a  strong 
vein  of  bewilderment.  Was  this 


John  ]  I  asked  myself :  my  well- 
known,  my  long-familiar  cousin  John  1 
or  had  some  other  and  totally  different 
being  taken  possession  of  that  stal- 
wart frame  1  When  I  had  stayed 
before  with  him  in  Herefordshire  he 
had  never  displayed  any  of  this  ab- 
sorbing interest  in  trees  and  shrubs 
and  the  minutiae  of  landscape-garden- 
ing, being  content  to  leave  such  de- 
tails to  the  care  of  the  functionaries 
paid  for  their  maintenance.  Why, 
then,  should  the  mere  change  of  scene 
and  clime  work  such  a  miracle  ?  I 
inly  wondered.  Utility — not  beauty — 
had  up  till  now  been  the  guiding-star 
of  his  existence.  What  induced  him, 
then,  to  leave  all  his  usual  practical 
pursuits,  his  boards  and  his  com- 
mittees, his  benevolent  associations, 
and  all  his  hundred  and  one  other 
avocations,  to  come  and  play  the 
landscape-gardener  upon  the  slopes  of 
Mustapha  I 

Breakfast-time  came  before  any 
light  had  begun  to  dawn  upon  my 
perplexities,  or  before  John  had  half 
come  to  an  end  of  his  dissertations 
upon  the  rival  pros  and  cons  of  Alge- 
rian horticulture.  This  meal  was 
served  in  the  principal  hall  or  court, 
where  we  sat  in  state  under  the  shade 
of  a  huge  red  and  white  silk  awning, 
waited  upon  by  noiseless  menials,  and 
lulled  by  the  drip  of  fern-fringed 
fountains,  and  where,  if  we  did  not 
recline  upon  cushioned  couches,  we  at 
all  events  might  have  done  so  had  we 
so  chosen.  How  far  it  was  my  imagi- 
nation or  not  I  cannot  say,  but  it 
certainly  did  seem  to  me  as  if  Har- 
grave  himself  felt  conscious  of  being 
just  a  little  out  of  place  amongst  his 
own  gorgeous  surroundings.  John  is  a 
remarkably  good-looking  fellow,  tall, 
straight,  and  broad-shouldered,  and 
carrying  his  two  score  and  a  quarter 
of  summers  as  lightly  as  if  they  had 
been  but  one.  His  good  looks,  how- 
ever, are  essentially  of  a  British,  I 
might  almost  say  of  a  philistine,  type. 
He  is  the  least  given  to  picturesque- 
ness,  the  least  of  a  poser  of  any  man 
I  have  ever  come  across.  What 
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possessed  him  then,  I  say,  to  surround 
himself  with  possessions  which  savoured 
of  nothing  so  much  as  the  wild  and 
wayward  luxuriance  of  some  eastern 
despot,  and  seemed  only  to  require  a 
band  of  Ethiopian  slaves,  or  a  bevy 
of  fair-haired  Circassians,  in  order  to 
make  the  whole  thing  complete  1 

"We  dined  early,  not  in  the  same 
room  in  which  we  had  breakfasted,  but 
in  a  smaller  one  running  parallel  to  that 
which  had  been  assigned  to  me  as  a 
bedroom.  It  had  formed  part  of  the 
suite  allotted  to  the  harem,  John  in- 
formed me,  which  accounted  doubtless 
for  the  bars — ornamental,  but  still 
highly  effective — which  crossed  and 
recrossed  the  windows.  Later  in  the 
evening,  as  we  were  strolling  about  the 
garden,  he  pointed  out  a  well  or  luria 
down  which  tradition  told  that  a  Chris- 
tian slave  girl  had  been  thrown,  for 
some  infraction,  it  was  said,  of  the 
harem  discipline — a  want  possibly  of 
appreciation  for  her  turbaned  lord. 
Beautiful  as  the  whole  place  was,  it 
had  an  odd  indefinable  atmosphere  of 
mystery  and  bygone  wickedness  about 
it  which  impressed  me  curiously.  I 
felt  as  if  some  invisible  taint  from  the 
past  must  be  resting  still  upon  its 
grass  and  flowers,  some  brand  of 
treachery,  some  deed  of  blood  done 
within  its  snow-white  walls — and  even 
John's  pre-eminently  practical  not  to 
say  prosaic  conversation  was  powerless 
to  dissipate  the  fancy. 

A  full  moon  was  rising  when,  late 
at  night,  I  passed  through  the  central 
court  on  my  way  to  my  own  bedroom, 
a  lamp  which  depended  between  two  of 
the  columns  paling,  but  not  effectually 
interfering  with  this  softer  radiance. 
Half  an  hour  later,  when  a  servant 
had  removed  this  obstruction,  I  looked 
out  again  and  found  the  whole  place 
gleaming  like  some  sort  of  submarine 
cave  in  the  full  effulgence,  shafts  of 
silver  seeming  to  wind  and  writhe  them- 
selves serpent-fashion  up  the  twisted 
columns,  leaving  the  arches  above  in 
profoundest  shadow.  The  thing  was 
astonishingly  beautiful,  and  I  stood 
leaning  against  iny  door-post  and 


staring  at  it  with  all  my  eyes.  Could 
it  be  only  five  days  ago,  I  thought, 
since  I  left  London,  since  I  was  pound- 
ing about  in  the  slush  and  mud  of 
Bayswater  1  Tired  as  I  was,  and  long- 
ing to  be  asleep,  I  could  not  tear  my- 
self away  from  the  spot,  but  stood 
leaning  there  against  the  door-post, 
half-undressed,  breathless,  fascinated. 
Even  after  I  had  gone  to  bed  I  lay 
awake  a  long  time  listening  to  the 
splash  of  the  fountain  and  the  dis- 
tant hollow  drumming  of  the  frogs ;  and 
when  at  last  I  fell  asleep  I  dreamt  that 
John  Hargra  ve  and  myself  were  wander- 
ring  about  through  the  halls  of  Eblis, 
along  corridors  hung  with  great  white 
strings  of  pearls,  each  pearl  as  large 
as  a  good-sized  strawberry,  and  that 
just  as  I  was  upon  the  point  of  put- 
ting one  of  these  into  my  mouth  it 
exploded  with  a  bang,  like  the  bang 
which  had  awakened  me  the  night 
before  on  board  ship  ;  from  which 
ridiculous  imaginings  I  awoke  to  find 
the  moonlight  still  lingering  upon  the 
upper  flutings  of  the  pillars,  one  great 
quivering  shaft  striking  right  across 
the  tesselated  pavement  of  the  court, 
and  dropping  a  pale  silvery  finger  tip 
amongst  the  water  lilies  and  tall  green 
papyrus  in  the  tank  beneath  my 
window. 

CHAPTER  IT. 

I    AM    INTRODUCED     TO    THE    BONSON 
FAMILY. 

AFTER  this  night  of  calm  and  moonlight 
there  followed  a  morning  of  cloud  and 
violent  gusts  of  wind,  sweeping  wildly 
over  the  orange  trees,  and  tearing  the 
big  leaves  of  the  bananas  in  the  court 
to  ribbons.  As  I  stood  dressing  at 
the  window,  watching  the  water  pour- 
ing cataract  fashion  .over  the  marble, 
and  the  waves  leaping  in  the  bay 
below,  I  inly  congratulated  myself  upon 
being  once  more  safe  upon  sober 
mother  earth,  out  of  reach  of  those 
more  frolicsomely  disposed  elements 
which  were  keeping  holiday  outside. 

Towards  mid-day  the  sun,  however, 
suddenly  emerged  with  that  dazzling 
brilliancy  with  which  it  is  in  the  habit 
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of  rewarding  its  Algerian  votaries,  and 
Hargrave  proposed  a  walk.  Accord- 
ingly we  sallied  out,  first  along  the 
approach  to  the  house,  down  each  side 
of  which  the  water  was  still  racing  in 
torrents  ;  then  along  a  path  through 
a  wood  iilled  with  lanky  eucalyptuses 
until  we  came  to  the  high  road  up 
which  I  had  driven  the  previous 
morning. 

The  Chateau  d'Oc — so  Hargrave's 
villa  was  called — being  one  of  the 
highest  in  Algiers,  this  part  of  our 
walk  was  consequently  nearly  all  down 
hill.  I  cannot  say  that  the  nearer 
scenery  struck  on  that  occasion  as 
particularly  attractive.  French  villas, 
pretentious  and  self-conscious  looking, 
preponderated  largely  over  the  ori- 
ginal Moorish  constructions ;  smells, 
very  much  the  reverse  of  balmy,  had 
been  brought  into  sudden  prominence 
by  the  recent  rain,  the  way  was  hot, 
the  footpath  crowded. 

"  Here,  come  in  this  way,"  Har- 
grave said  suddenly.  "  There  are  some 
people  here,  friends  of  mine  whom  I 
should  like  to  introduce  you  to." 

We  passed  through  a  scrubby  little 
garden,  consisting  chiefly  of  long 
brown  weeds  and.  stunted  spiky- 
looking  shrubs  like  corkscrews,  and 
presently  came  in  front  of  a  small 
and  decidedly  shabby-looking  Arab 
house  —  shabby,  that  is,  upon  the 
northern  or  entrance  side,  which  was 
that  which  I  saw  first,  but  upon  the 
further  side,  where  the  sun  was  now 
shining  fiercely,  all  dilapidations  were 
concealed  by  a  magnificent  garment  of 
crimson  blossom  covering  the  whole 
front  like  a  cloak,  and  mingling  with 
the  long  yellow  sprays  of  a  banksia 
rose — at  least  I  believe  it  was  a  bank- 
sia rose — which  tossed  its  sweetness 
upwards  and  downwards  in  dainty 
golden  profusion.  For  my  own  part, 
however,  I  must  own  that  I  neither 
saw  the  roses  nor  anything  else 
at  the  first  glance ;  for  half  way 
up  the  wall  was  pierced  with  a 
large  square  aperture  or  loggia — I 
know  not  what  the  proper  Arab  term 
for  it  may  be — protected  with  a  well- 
worn  wooden  balustrade,  and  over 


this  balustrade  there  leaned  a  young 
lady,  engaged  in  snipping  away  the 
redundant  leaves  with  a  formidable- 
looking  pair  of  shears.  This  young 
lady  wore  some  sort  of  flat,  broad- 
brimmed  cap,  of  soft  flexible  material, 
upon  her  head,  and  her  face  was 
turned  directly  towards  us,  and  that 
face  I  quickly  decided  was  one  of  the 
most  striking  I  had  ever  seen  in  the 
whole  course  of  my  life.  Whatever 
else  may  be  said  for  Moorish  archi- 
tecture, it  at  least  has  the  superlative 
merit  of  being  the  most  becoming  of 
backgrounds  possible — a  fact  which 
was  stamped  vividly  upon  my  mind 
from  that  moment.  Indeed,  what  with 
the  white  house  and  its  crimson  cover- 
ing ;  what  with  the  blue  sky  and  the 
yellow  roses  ;  what  with  the  delicate 
blending  of  the  lines,  the  audacious 
contrasts  of  the  colours,  the  whole 
seeming  to  find  its  climax  and  com- 
pletion in  the  figure  of  the  young  lady 
with  the  shears,  the  entire  effect, 
struck  me  as  the  most  perfectly  bril- 
liant thing  I  had  yet  seen  even  in 
this  country  of  brilliant  effects. 

Meanwhile  the  object  of  my  admi- 
ration had  become  aware  of  our 
vicinity,  and  had  laid  aside  her  shears. 

"  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Hargrave  ?  " 
she  said,  looking  down  at  us  gravely 
from  her  elevated  post. 

John  hurried  forward,  his  comely 
British  countenance  embellished  by  a 
glow  which  I  did  not  remember  having 
ever  observed  there  before. 

"  How  do  you  do,  Miss  Bonson  1 
May  we  come  in?"  he  said  eagerly. 
"  Shall  I  find  Mrs.  Bonson  at  home,  do 
you  think  ]  "  he  added,  more  diffidently. 

"Yes,  I  think  you  will  find  my 
mother  in  the  drawing-room." 

Although  she  vouchsafed  this  infor- 
mation, Miss  Bonsou  did  not  appear  to 
think  that  .politeness  required  her  to 
make  any  movement  toward  going 
down  stairs  to  receive  us ;  she  even 
resumed  her  shears. 

"Take care  that  you  don't  stumble  go- 
ing through  the  archway.  Ever  so  much 
more  of  the  plaster  has  come  down 
since  you  were  here  last,"  she  said, 
over  her  shoulder  as  she  turned  away. 
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Obeying  these  directions  we  passed 
under  a  narrow  archway  which  led 
us  into  a  tumble-down  little  court, 
where  a  rickety  green  paling  sur- 
rounded a  tank  of  very  unattractive 
looking  water,  upon  whose  surface  a 
number  of  tadpoles,  clustered  together 
in  slimy  groups,  startled  convulsively 
away  upon  our  approach  ;  and  so  on 
into  the  sitting-room  which  lay  be- 
yond. 

Mrs.  Bonson,  whom  we  found  re- 
clining in  the  depths  of  a  large  divan, 
was  a  tall,  thin,  graceful-looking 
woman  with  a  soft  plaintive  voice,  and 
an  air  of  distinguished  melancholy. 
She  was  wrapped  in  a  pale  sea-green 
embroidered  garment  with  a  good  deal 
of  oriental  jewellery  of  one  sort  or 
another  scattered  about  her  person. 

She  half  rose  from  her  chair  as  we 
entered,  and  then  fell  back  again  with 
an  air  of  langour.  "  Mr.  Hargrave — 
this  is  kind — descending  from  your 
magnificence,"  stretching  out  at  the 
same  time  a  very  pretty  slim  hand 
adorned  with  numerous  rings. 

Hargi-ave  duly  presented  me,  and 
we  sat  down  together  in  the  recess  in 
which  Mrs.  Bonson  had  been  reclin- 
ing :  he  on  the  divan  beside  her,  I  on 
a  little  chair  so  low  as  to  cause  my 
knees  to  rise  up  in  uncomfortable 
proximity  to  my  chin. 

While  the  others  talked  I  ventured 
to  cast  my  eyes  around  the  apart- 
ment. In  shape  it  was  not  unlike  the 
one  which  had  been  assigned  to  me 
in  Hargrave' s  house,  but  longer  and 
darker,  the  recess,  or  "marabout,"  as 
I  am  told  it  is  called,  in  which  we 
were  sitting  being  indeed  positively 
dark.  Here  and  there  a  few  pretty 
blue  and  white  tiles  had  been  let  into 
the  walls,  and  there  was  some  nice- 
looking  white  plaster  work  over  the 
doorway ;  narrow  strips  of  carpet,  too, 
had  been  laid  down  over  the  brick 
floor ;  but  there  was  no  fire-place,  and 
the  whole  effect  was  dank,  dismal,  and 
cheerless,  even  on  this  bright,  summer- 
like  afternoon,  and  must,  one  would 
imagine,  be  utterly  intolerable  in  colder 
weather. 

After  some  time  tea  appeared,  carried 


in  by  a  youthful  Moorish  menial,  with 
a  light  coffee-coloured  complexion  and 
yellow  slippers  very  much  down-trod- 
den at  the  heels.  Still  the  fair  occu- 
pant of  the  balcony  had  not  yet  ap- 
peared, and  I  began  to  tremble  lest 
we  might  already  have  had  our  first 
and  only  glimpse  of  her.  At  last,  how- 
ever, in  response  to  sundry  appeals  to 
that  effect  from  her  mother,  she  ap- 
peared, and  shortly  afterwards  we 
adjourned  into  the  garden,  where  Mrs. 
Bonson  promptly  claimed  the  sup- 
port of  my  arm,  leaving  Hargrave  and 
her  daughter  to  follow. 

There  was  not  very  much  to  be 
seen,  the  garden  being,  as  I  have  said, 
anything  but  extensive  ;  what  little 
there  was,  however,  was  enlivened 
and  lengthened  by  Mrs.  Bonsoii's 
elaborate  dissertations  upon  every 
separate  object  that  we  passed.  She 
appeared  to  possess  a  vast  fund  of 
information  upon  all  things  Moorish, 
a  considerable  portion  of  which  she 
was  good  enough  to  impart  then  and 
there  for  my  benefit. 

"  When  one  has  spent  eight  winters 
in  Algiers  one  may  venture  to  think 
that  one  has  got  a  little  grasp,"  she 
said,  in  answer  to  my  compliments 
upon  her  evident  erudition.  "  And  I 
think  that  I  may  say,  without  ego- 
tism, that  I  am  incapable  now  of 
making  a  false  step — a  serious  false 
step  in  the  direction  of  Moorish  art. 
One  may  not  be  able  to  be  magnifi- 
cent," she  continued  deprecatingly, 
"  but  one  can  always  be  true.  Now, 
your  cousin " — glancing  back,  and 
sinking  her  voice  to  a  confidential 
whisper — "your  cousin,  if  you  will 
forgive  my  saying  so,  is  not  always 
perfectly  true — true  to  the  best  Moor- 
ish traditions,  I  mean,  of  course.  His 
house  is  a  little  overdone :  just  a  little 
too  magnificent — trap  chargce,  as  the 
French  say.  Everything  about  him  is 
a  little  too  suggestive  of  wealth.  A 
true  Arab  villa  ought  not  to  be  sug- 
gestive of  wealth,"  she  continued, 
looking  complacently  around  at  her 
own  meagre  accessories,  which,  it 
must  be  owned,  were  entirely  free 
from  any  such  reproach.  "  That  new 
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porch  of  his,  for  instance,"  she  pur- 
sued— "  that  porch  is  French,  not 
Arab — -the  worthless  invention  of  a 
Parisian  architect.  I  intreated  him — 
almost  on  my  knees,  I  may  say — not 
to  build  it,  to  delay  at  all  events ;  to 
consult  others  ;  but  no,  he  would  not 
listen,  he  would  build  it ;  he  would  not 
be  guided.  And  what  is  the  result  1 
The  thing  is  an  offence — an  eyesore. 
I  myself  am  invariably  obliged  to  avert 
my  eyes  in  going  up  his  avenue,  lest  I 
should  have  the  misfortune  to  see  it. 
You  will  not  be  offended  at  my  speak- 
ing so  frankly,  will  you  1 "  she  con- 
tinued persuasively.  "It  is  not,  be- 
lieve me,  that  we — that  is  myself  and 
my  daughter — do  not  appreciate  your 
cousin  ;  on  the  contrary,  because  we 
do  so  entirely  appreciate  him,  because 
we  have  so  deep  a  regard  for  his  high 
and  sterling  qualities,  these  things 
wound  us." 

I  assured  her  that  I  was  not  in  the 
least  offended,  that  on  the  contrary  I 
entirely  agreed  with  her ;  that  not 
bein^  a  millionaire  myself  I  distinctly 
objected  to  anything  savouring  too 
strongly  of  money-bags,  and  thus 
encouraged  Mrs.  Bonson  continued  to 
expatiate  further  upon  this  evidently 
favourite  theme. 

"  There  ought  to  be  a  little  negligee  ; 
just  a  little  touch,  I  will  not  go  so  far 
as  to  say  of  squalor,  but  of  neglect,  of 
decadence,  about  an  Arab  house.  To 
be  in  character  it  ought  not  to  be  too 
soignee,  two  symmetrically  arranged. 
That  is  the  error  of  your  cousin's 
house,  it  is  too  symmetrical  ;  every- 
thing is  in  far  too  perfect  order,  too 
much  like  a  well-ordered  English  esta- 
blishment. We  were  so  pleased — my 
daughter  and  I — -when  he  told  us  that 
he  had  a  cousin  who  was  an  artist 
coming  to  stay  with  him.  We  felt 
sure  that  an  artist,  even  if  he  had  not 
had  time  or  opportunity  to  make 
orientalism  his  specicdite,  would  have 
the  right  feeling.  People  here  are  so 
terribly  deficient.  They  mean  well, 
but  so  few  of  them  have  the  right  feel- 
ing ;  so  few  of  them  really  know. 
I  hope  that  you  intend  to  make 
some  reallr  serious  studies  while  you 


are  here,"  Mrs.  Bonson  continued 
sweetly.  "  Moorish  life  and  art  has 
never  had  proper  justice  done  to  it ; 
its  magnificent  discrepancies,  its 
glooms  and  grandeur,  it  has  never 
been  approached  with  Love.  If  it 
were — "  and  she  spread  wide  her 
jewelled  hands  with  a  gesture,  which 
seemed  to  indicate  that  the  results  in 
that  case  would  be  something  colossal. 

All  this  was  extremely  nattering, 
still  I  could  not  forbear  demurring  a 
little  at  such  very  sweeping  and  whole- 
sale statements. 

"  Bat,"  I  said,  modestly,  "  surely 
Moorish  art  and  Moorish  subjects 
have  been  extremely  popular  of  late 
years.  Look  at  Gerorne  ;  look  at  the 
number  of  French  artists  that  have 
made  it  their  special  study.  You  can- 
not go  into  any  foreign  exhibition, 
even  in  London,  without  coming  upon 
dozens  of  French  pictures  upon  the 
subject." 

My  hostess  gave  a  little  scream. 

"  French,  my  dear  young  man  !  The 
French,  believe  me,  are  utterly  incap- 
able of  doing  justice  to  true  Moorish 
art.  They  loathe,  hate,  spurn,  exe- 
crate it  !  There  is  not  a  Frenchman 
in  all  Algiers  who  would  not  willingly 
see  the  last  fragment  of  the  glorious 
old  Byzantine  architecture  swept  for 
ever  from  the  face  of  -the  earth.  Their 
indifference,  worse  than  indifference, 
on  the  subject  is  a  national  disgrace. 
As  for  their  conduct  to  the  natives — 
but  on  that  subject  I  do  not  allow  my- 
self to  speak — it  is  a  scandal,  an 
infamy,  a  thing  to  make  the  blood 
boil.  The  manner  in  which  Frenchmen 
• — yes,  and  French  ladies  too  — speak 
of  and  to  the  indigenes  here  is  simply 
revolting  ;  to  one  who  like  myself  holds 
up  the  fixed  and  the  absolute  equality 
of  all  men,  it  seems  enough  alone  to 
bring  down  the  judgment  of  Heaven 
upon  their  unfortunate  country." 

I  admired  her  enthusiasm,  and  told 
her  so,  and  she  continued  for  some 
time  longer  to  ring  the  changes  upon 
it  with  equal  ardour. 

When  we  got  indoors  again,  we  found 
the  son  of  the  house,  a  young  gentleman 
of  twenty,  or  thereabouts,  reclining  at 
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ease  on  one  of  the  sofas  in  the  draw- 
ing-room, with  a  large  cigar  in  his 
mouth.  He  did  not  strike  me  as 
by  any  means  a  particularly  attractive 
youth.  There  was  an  air  of  jaunty, 
would-be  superiority  in  his  manner  to 
his  mother  and  sister  which  was  not 
prepossessing.  Mrs.  Bonsoii  made  a 
sort  of  half-apologetic  reference  to 
the  cigar  and  its  appropriateness  to  an 
Arab  interior,  one  which  the  smoker 
himself  evidently  regarded  as  utterly 
uncalled  for  and  out  of  place. 

Having  already  paid  a  tolerably 
prolonged  call,  we  did  not  now  delay, 
and  a  few  minutes  after  found  us 
again  passing  the  slime-covered  tank 
in  the  outer  court,  where  the  tadpoles 
again  fled  away  in  dismay  at  our 
approach,  and  so  through  the  dis- 
hevelled garden  back  to  the  high  road 
beyond. 

It  scorned  only  natural  to  say  some- 
thing of  the  circle  we  had  just  left, 
and  yet  for  some  reason  I  felt  a  little 
embarrassed,  not  knowing  exactly 
where  to  begin. 

"  Mrs.  Bonson  seems  to  be  an 
immense  authority  on  everything 
Moorish,"  I  said,  feeling  that  to  be 
a  safe  subject.  "My  ignorance  is 
considerably  lightened  since  my  con- 
versation with  her  this  afternoon." 

"  Yes,  she  and  her  daughter  are 
both  extremely  well-informed  upon 
the  subject,"  John  answered  seriously, 
"  Miss  Bonson  especially.  She  has 
made  a  thorough  study  of  it.  She  is 
artistic,  and  it  naturally  interests  her 
from  an  artistic  point  of  view.  She 
speaks  the  language  too,  which  very 
few  Europeans  do.  She  has  a  remark- 
able talent  for  languages." 

"  She  is  remarkably  handsome,"  I 
exclaimed,  bluntly. 

John  seemed  rather  unprepared  for 
such  an  abrupt  declaration,  for  he 
made  no  immediate  response. 

"  And  the  son — has  he  also  a  talent 
for  languages  1 "  I  inquired  ;  "  or  what 
is  his  line  1" 

"  I  am  not  aware  that  he  has  any  ; 
lie  is  supposed  to  be  delicate — a  family 
fiction,  if  you  ask  me  my  opinion.  The 
consequence  is,  he  has  been  kept  at 


home,  indulged  in  every  sort  of  way ; 
in  fact,  thoroughly  spoilt." 

"  They  are  here  for  his  health  then," 
I  said,  inquiringly. 

"  Partly  for  his  and  partly  for  Mrs. 
Bonson's.  "Whatever  it  may  have  done 
for  her,  it  has  been  the  ruin  of  him. 
The  climate  is  an  enervating  one 
enough  naturally,  and  Master  Marma- 
duke  does  not  require  any  aids  to 
laziness.  He  has  been  spoilt,  too,  in 
other  ways.  His  uncle,  Lord  Sandgate, 
has  no  sons,  and  it  is  not  thought  likely 
now  that  he  will  have  any.  At  all 
events,  Marmaduke  Bonson  and  his 
mother  reckon  upon  it  as  a  certainty, 
and  talk  as  if  the  latter's  succession 
to  the  property  was  likely  to  occur 
to-morrow,  though  considering  that 
Sandgate  is  only  about  five  years 
older  than  myself,  it  is  obvious  to 
other  people  that  they  are  likely  to 
have  to  wait  some  time." 

"  And  in  the  meantime  the  young 
gentleman  proposes  to  himself  to  do 
nothing?"  I  said. 

"  Nothing  absolutely.  He  lives 
with  his  mother  who  has  a  small  join- 
ture :  how  much  I  have  never  ascer- 
tained, but  it  must  be  very  small. 
Miss  Bonson  and  he  are  also  entitled 
to  something  when  they  come  of  age, 
which  is  not  to  be,  I  believe,  until  they 
are  twenty-five.  In  the  meantime  a 
small  allowance  is  made  by  the  guar- 
dians for  their  keep,  of  which  Marma- 
duke appropriates  his  own  share,  while 
his  sister's  goes  to  keeping  the  house 
going,  consequently  they  tell  her  if  she 
marries  at  all  she  must  marry  a  rich 
man  so  that  that  little  may  not  be  en- 
croached upon." 

I  involuntarily  opened  my  eyes  a 
little  at  this  information.  "  Do  they 
tell  her  so  before  you,  for  instance  '(  " 
1  inquired. 

Hargrave  coloured.  "  Almost,"  he 
said  curtly.  "  Marmaduke  does  at 
least.  He  is  a  remarkably  outspoken 
young  gentleman  as  you  will  find  when 
you  have  seen  a  little  more  of  him,  and 
makes  no  secret  of  regarding  his  femi- 
nine belongings  as  created  wholly  and 
solely  for  his  own  behoof.  He  has  not 
lived  under  a  Moorish  roof  for  nothing." 
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We  had  been  all  this  time  steadily 
mounting  the  hill,  and  were  now  back 
again  within  the  limit  of  Hargrave's 
dominions.  He  apologised,  therefore, 
presently  for  leaving  me,  explaining 
that  he  had  to  see  to  the  planting  of  a 
oargo  of  plants  which  had  lately  been 
successfully  smuggled  from  England, 
and  so  saying  disappeared  down  a  side- 
walk while  I  strolled  up  and  down  the 
terraces,  inhaling  the  scent  of  the 
lemon  blossoms,  and  recreating  my 
eyes  upon  the  view  of  the  snow-capped 
Djurjuras — so  I  had  by  this  time 
learnt  to  call  them — now  lost  to  sight, 
and  now  again  distinctly  visible,  rising 
island  or  promontory  fashion  above  a 
vast  and  colourless  sea  of  mist.  As  I 
turned  for  the  last  time  before  enter- 
ing the  house  I  found  myself  involun- 
tarily bestowing  a  sort  of  wink  or 
glance  of  general  intelligence  upon  my 
surroundings.  If  there  were  some 
things  that  I  had  still  to  learn,  not  a 
few  that  were  decidedly  perplexing, 
the  whole  position  of  affairs  was  cer- 
tainly by  no  means  so  profound  a 
mystery  to  me  to-day  as  it  had  been 
the  evening  before ! 

CHAPTKR  III. 

DEJEUNER    A    LA    FOURCHETTE. 

AFTER  this  we  saw  a  good  deal  of  the 
Bonson  family.  Algiers  does  not  per- 
haps strike  a  stranger  as  a  particularly 
sociable  place,  still  there  are  certain 
recognised  forms  of  hospitality  to 
which  every  resident  contributes  his 
or  her  share.  Of  these,  luncheons,  or 
rather  dejeuners,  seem  to  be  the  most 
frequent,  and  accordingly  at  a  dejeuner 
it  was  that  I  next  had  the  pleasure  of 
renewing  my  acquaintance  with  Miss 
Bonson,  who  arrived  accompanied  on 
this  occasion  only  by  her  brother, 
Mrs.  Bonson  having  sent  an  apology 
upon  the  score  of  health. 

Our  host  was  an  elderly  bachelor, 
renowned  in  the  colony  for  his  hospi- 
tality, also  for  his  collection  of  plants, 
which  was  magnificent,  his  only  for- 
midable rival  being  my  cousin  John, 
whose  advent  was  too  recent  to  enable 
him  seriously  to  contest  palms  with 
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this  horticultural  veteran.  We  as- 
sembled in  a  large  and  very  white 
apartment,  fitted  up  in  a  style  midway, 
as  it  seemed  to  me,  between  that  of  a 
mosque  and  a  first-class  waiting-room, 
from  which  we  were  ushered  two  by 
two  to  breakfast  with  as  much  for- 
mality as  if  the  meal  had  been  a 
dinner.  To  my  lot  it  fell  to  take  charge 
of  a  certain  Madame  de  la  Hoche,  an 
elderly  lady  with  granddaughters — 
two  little  pirik  and  white  mortals  so 
like  as  to  defy  any  mere  stranger  to 
know  them  apart.  I  was  not  a  little 
alarmed  at  first,  fearing  that  the 
strain  on  niy  French  would  be  greater 
than  it  could  respond  to,  but  happily 
Madame  de  la  Hoche  turned  out  to 
be  English,  although  long  expatria- 
tion had  given  a  decidedly  foreign 
tinge  not  only  to  her  sentiments, 
but  also  occasionally  to  her  idioms. 
She  was  a  charming  old  lady,  never- 
theless, a  sort  of  grandmotherly  benig- 
nity being  combined  in  her  case  with 
what  to  my  perceptions  appeared  a 
truly  amazing  amount  of  frankness, 
and  we  speedily  became  friends.  Our 
places  happened  to  be  at  the  furthest 
end  of  the  long  table,  at  the  opposite 
end  of  which  Miss  Bonson  was  seated 
beside  a  tall  Oriental  in  white  and  crim- 
son, Hargrave  occupying  the  chair  be- 
yond. She  looked  strikingly  handsome, 
and,  the  distance  being  fortunately 
enough  to  insure  impunity,  I  could  not 
resist  giving  expression  to  some  of  my 
admiration  to  my  neighbour. 

"  Yes,  she  is  a  wonderfully  hand- 
some creature,  is  she  not  ?  "  that  lady 
answered  cordially ;  "  and  as  good, 
moreover,  as  she  is  handsome.  She 
would  make  a  charming  wife  for  a 
millionaire,  wouldn't  she?"  she  added 
significantly.  "  Pity  that  she  does  not 
seem  to  think  so  herself." 

"  You  mean — "I  said  hesitatingly. 

"  Your  cousin  1  But  certainly,  who 
else?  Oh,  there  is  not  the  smallest  oc- 
casion to  look  discreet,  I  assure  you, 
my  dear  sir.  To  do  him  justice,  he 
makes  his  wishes  sufficiently  evident, 
and  for  the  matter  of  that  so  do  her 
own  family  also — rather  too  much  so 
if  you  ask  me  my  candid  opinion." 
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"  They  urge  her  ? "  I  said,  inquir- 
ingly. 

"  Urge  !  Something  more  than  urge  ! 
They  press,  they  drive,  they  persecute 
her — they  give  her  no  peace — they  tell 
her  that  she  is  a  wicked  girl  to  hesi- 
tate, and  that  it  is  her  bounden  duty 
to  accept  him.  If  she  does  not  already 
detest  your  cousin  it  is  that  her  good 
sense  tells  her  that  it  is  not  his  fault, 
and  that  he  is  really  nearly  as  much  a 
victim  in  the  matter  as  she  is." 

"  I  don't  see  what  reason  she  can 
have  to  detest  him  ?  "  I  said,  thought- 
fully. "  John  Hargrave  is  really  a  very 
excellent  fellow  in  his  way." 

"  Quite  so,  we  all  know  that ;  but 
if  his  name  is  only  used  as  an  engine 
for  tormenting  her,  what  then"?  Be- 
sides, though  she  is  a  clever  girl,  she 
has  her  foolish  notions.  She  comes  to 
me,  and  I  talk  sense  to  her.  She  paints 
a  little  as  you  may  have  heard,  and  she 
has  the  unutterable  folly  to  think  that 
she  could  earn  her  own  living  by  de- 
signing, illuminating — Heaven  knows 
what  !  Her  present  idea,  I  believe,  is 
to  start  off  to  London  at  once,  and  try 
her  fate  there.  You  are  an  artist 
yourself,  I  am  told,  so  that  you  will  be 
able  to  form  your  own  opinion  as  to 
what  that  fate  would  be  likely  to  be." 

"  There  are  a  good  many  in  the  field 
already,"  I  replied,  shaking  my  head. 

"I  should  think  so!  And  a  girl 
like  that  too,  young,  ignorant,  inex- 
perienced !  You  must  look  at  her  draw- 
ings and  tell  her  they  are  all  rubbish, 
that  she  will  never  earn  a  sou.  Do 
not  be  afraid  of  putting  the  matter 
strongly.  She  is  a  sensible  girl,  and 
will  thank  you  in  the  end." 

"  A  pleasant  office  you  propose  for 
me,  truly  !  "  I  exclaimed,  laughing. 

My  companion  laughed  a  little  also. 
;'  Seriously,  it  is  a  thousand  pities  that 
she  cannot  make  up  her  mind  to  accept 
your  cousin,"  she  said,  looking  medita- 
tively across  the  table.  "  It  is  true 
that  he  is  a  trifle  heavy ;  a  little  too 
solidly  virtuous  and  reasonable,  is  he 
not  ?  But  what  then  1  One  cannot 
have  everything  !  And  he  is  as  good — 
one  can  see  that  with  only  half  an  eye 
— as  good  as  his  own  gold." 


"  AIL  that  is  of  no  use  though,  is  it, 
if  she  refuses  to  like  him  1 "  1  replied. 
"  It  is  not  yet  proved,  though,  that 
she  does  not  like  him,  or  would  not 
like  him  if — if  she  had  any  one  else 
for  a  mother — that  woman — -but  there ! 
my  Christian  charity  gives  way,  I  own, 
when  I  have  to  mention  her  name. 
Conceive  the  folly  of  dinning  the  girl's 
poverty  into  her  ears ;  worse  still, 
egging  on  that  miserable  little  Mar- 
maduke  to  do  the  same — a  proud 
girl  like  that !  " 

"  Miss  Bonson  does  not  seem  parti- 
cularly happy  in  her  domestic  circle," 
I  said  smiling.  "  I  hardly  wonder  at 
her  being  so  willing  to  get  away  from 
it." 

"  Oh,  as  for  that,  happiness  is  a  ques- 
tion of  resources  more  than  anything 
else,  and  she  has  at  least  plenty  to  do. 
You  would  not  think  it  to  look  at  her 
as  she  sits  there,  but  that  girl  works 
like  a  horse — like  an  actual  maid-of-all- 
work.  That  ridiculous  old  house  they 
live  in  would  simply  tumble  about 
their  ears,  I  believe,  if  it  were  not  for 
her." 

"  Mrs.  Bonson  told  me  the  other  day 
that  it  did  not  do  for  an  Arab  house  to 
be  too  well  preserved,"  I  said,  laugh- 
ing. "  She  was  eloquent  in  her  re- 
grets over  the  deplorable  condition 
of  my  cousin's  villa  up  there  on  the 
hill  yonder." 

"  Yes,  I  know.  Upon  the  subject  of 
Moorish  art  she  is  maddening — simply 
maddening.  That  preposterous  old 
cabane  they  live  in  was  secured  for 
a  mere  song,  and  no  wonder,  as  any 
one  can  see  that  it  is  totally  unfit  for 
human  habitation,  and  yet  by  sheer 
dint  of  talk  and  vanterie  she  believes 
herself,  and  induces  other  people  to 
believe,  that  it  is  the  one  pure  and 
perfect  specimen  of  Moorish  domestic- 
architecture  left  in  Algiers,  and  that 
all  the  rest  of  us  live  in — I  know  not 
what  sort  of  impositions." 

"  It  sounds  a  very  innocent  sort  of 
delusion,  at  all  events,"  I  said,  re- 
monstratingly. 

"  To  you  who  are  here  for  a  moment 
it  may  be  so,  but  for  us  who  have 
houses  of  our  own,  and  are  not  with- 
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out  our  own  little  pretensions,  it  is,  to 
say  the  least,  trying." 

"  And  does  Miss  Bonson  share  her 
mother's  illusions  in  that  respect  ? ''  I 
inquired. 

"  No,  no,  pour  $a  non  ;  she  is  not  so 
silly.  In  fact  she  is  a  very  sensible 
girl,  except  as  regards  this  ridiculous 
notion  of  independence.  As  if  any 
one  ever  yet  heard  of  a  girl  that  was 
independent  1  The  thing  is  a  simple 
impossibility  — •  a  contradiction  in  so 
many  words." 

"  And  yet  it  seems  to  me  that  I 
know  a  good  many  that  are  so,"  I 
replied,  rather  perversely.  "  But  then 
I  am  not  sure  that  they  try  and  com- 
bine it  with  what  you  would  call 
society,"  I  added.  "No  doubt  that 
introduces  complications." 

My  interlocutrix  looked  at  me  with 
a  little  air  of  surprise. 

"You  really  know  girls — nice  girls 
— girls  whom,  you  would  wish  your 
sisters,  if  you  have  any  sisters,  to  re- 
semble— who  are  independent  ?  "  she 
said,  in  a  tone  of  astonishment. 

"  Certainly,"  I  answered.  "  Art 
students,  for  instance,  seem  to  me  to 
be  all  so.  more  or  less  ;  it  is  only  a 
question  of  degree.  Very  likely  they  may 
have  fathers  and  mothers  somewhere 
in  the  background ;  but  then,  as  no- 
body ever  sees  them,  they  might,  as  far 
as  all  practical  purposes  are  concerned, 
just  as  well  be  non-existent." 

Madame  de  la  Hoche  shook  her 
head. 

"  I  suppose  it  must  be  that  I  am 
getting  old,  or  that  I  have  lived  too 
long  in  France,"  she  said ;  "  but  to 
me  I  own  the  position  seems  impos- 
sible, untenable,  not  to  be  conceived. 
A  woman  unmarried  and  independent, 
appears  to  me  an  anomaly — a  sort  of 
monster." 

"  What  would  you  do  with  her, 
then,"  I  said,  "seeing  that  obviously 
all  women  cannot  be  married  ]  " 

"There  are  always  convents." 

"  Not  for  Protestants  1 " 

"  Yes,  Protestant  convents — sister- 
hoods, which  are  the  same  things." 

"  But  are  you  not  rather  hard  upon 
your  own  sex  1 "  I  said  remonstrat- 


ingly.  "  Why  insist  upon  every 
woman  being  a  parasite  whether  she 
has  a  turn  that  way  or  not  ? " 

"  A  parasite  ?  " 

"  Yes.  If  she  is  to  be  bound  hand 
and  foot  to  something  or  somebody, 
no  matter  whether  it  is  an  institution 
or  an  individual,  that  is  being  a 
parasite,  is  it  not  1 " 

Madame  de  la  Hoche  eyed  me  with 
a  little  air  of  benevolence  not  unmixed 
with  amusement. 

"  Do  you  know  I  begin  to  suspect 
you  of  preferring  that  your  cousin 
should  remain  unmarried  1 "  she  said 
quietly. 

"  No,  no,  indeed  ;  don't  think  that. 
What  should  put  such  an  idea  into 
your  head  ?  "  I  exclaimed.  "  Of  what 
horrible  Machiavellism  do  you  sus- 
pect me  ]  I  assure  you  my  remarks 
were  perfectly  disinterested.  In  fact, 
as  far  as  my  wishes  are  concerned,  I 
should  be  perfectly  contented  to  see 
him  married  to-morrow." 

"  A  la  bonne  heure  ;  you  are  better 
there  than  your  theories,  and,  in  spite 
of  them,  I  hope  you  will  not  help  Miss 
Bonson  to  run  away  from  her  rela- 
tions, and  will  help  me  to  bring  about 
this  marriage,  for  I  assure  you  I  have 
set  my  heart  upon  it." 

"With  all  mine,"  1  said;  "and  if 
anything  I  can  do  will  assist  in  the 
matter,  even  to  the  length  of  telling 
Miss  Bonson  to  her  face  that  her 
drawings  are  abominable,  why  you 
may  count  upon  my  support !  " 


Not  long  after  this  we  all  left  the 
dining-room  arm-in-arm,  as  we  had 
entered  it,  the  whole  party  adjourning 
outside  the  house,  where  coffee  was 
served  upon  a  terrace  overlooking  the 
neighbouring  grounds.  Though  smaller 
than  those  surrounding  Hargrave's 
house,  as  a  sample  of  what  sun  and 
science  combined  could  achieve,  these 
grounds  were,  if  possible,  even  more 
remarkable.  Immediately  in  front  of 
where  we  were  standing  there  opened 
a  small  avenue  of  palm-trees — small, 
that  is  to  say,  in  point  of  numbers, 
there  not  being  probably  more  than 
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a  score  or  so  011  either  side,  but  in 
point  of  height  and  feathery  luxuri- 
ance really  marvellous,  the  more  so 
considering  that  they  had  all  been 
planted  within  the  tenancy  of  their 
present  proprietor.  It  was  even  said 
that  one  or  two  had  borne  fruit  which 
had  duly  ripened,  bxit  as  this  event 
had  invariably  happened  at  a  season 
when  no  visitors  were  in  Algeria,  it 
was  apt  to  be  spoken  of  in  a  tone  of 
some  incredulity  by  other  horticul- 
turists ! 

Close  to  the  entrance  of  this  palm- 
avenue  the  tall  Oriental  I  had  pre- 
viously noticed  was  standing  conversing 
with  some  ladies  as  we  emerged  from 
the  house.  Seen  with  this  appropriate 
background,  and  under  the  full  blaze 
of  his  own  African  sunlight,  he  was 
certainly  a  resplendent  object,  the 
capacious  folds  of  his  magnificent 
burnoose  flung  back  over  one  shoulder 
displaying  the  elaborately  embroidered 
under  garments,  the  belt  with  its 
jewelled  dagger,  and  the  large  spurred 
red  morocco  boots  reaching  nearly  up 
to  the  knees. 

"  How  wonderfully  fluent  his  French 
seems  to  be,"  I  observed  to  Madame 
de  la  Hoche,  beside  whom  I  still 
stood. 

"  Yes,  admirable ;  his  manners  too 
are  admirable.  He  is  really  a  most 
agreeable  and  cultivated  person,"  she 
said.  "  At  the  same  time,"  she  added 
confidentially,  "  I  own  I  never  can  quite 
get  over  the  oddity  of  finding  myself 
conversing  with  a  perfectly  polite 
being,  who  all  the  time  in  his  secret 
soul  regards  one  as  belonging  to  a 
different  and  an  immeasurably  lower 
creation  from  himself :  something  be- 
tween a  mongoose  and  a  canary-bird, 
whose  proper  place  at  all  events  is 
in  a  cage." 

"  And  yet  there,  after  all,  you  only 
have  the  extreme  logical  outcome  of 
those  theories  of  dependence  you  were 
just  now  propounding  1"  I  responded, 
maliciously 

Either  Madame  de  la  Hoche  did  not 
catch  the  rejoinder,  or  she  may  have 
preferred  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  it ;  at 
any  rate,  at  that  moment  she  turned 


aside  to  speak  to  an  acquaintance  who 
had  just  approached  her. 

Looking  round  for  Hargrave,  I  found 
that  he  had  been  dragged  away  by 
Mr.  Yates — that  was  the  name  of  our 
old  entertainer — to  inspect  some  recent 
purchase ;  accordingly  I  ventured  to 
approach  Miss  Bonson,  who,  with  her 
brother  and  one  of  Madame  de  la 
Hoche's  little  granddaughters,  was 
standing  rather  apart  examining  one  of 
those  small  brown  pendent  wasps'-nests 
which  may  be  seen  hanging  from  so 
many  an  Algerian  branch  or  ledge. 

There  seemed  to  be  an  altercation 
going  on  upon  the  subject  as  I  ap- 
proached, young  Mr.  Bonson  having 
just  generously  offered  to  cut  it  off 
and  present  it  to  his  younger  com- 
panion. 

"  No,  no,  Marmaduke,  you  are  not 
to  touch  it,"  I  heard  his  sister  say  as 
I  came  up.  "  Please,  don't,"  she  added, 
in  a  more  beseeching  tone. 

"  I  wasn't  speaking  to  you,  my  sweet 
sister  ;  I  spoke  to  Mademoiselle  de  la 
Hoche." 

"  But  indeed  I  don't  want  it,  Mr. 
Bonson — I  don't,  really,"  that  little 
lady  interposed.  "  It  is  much  prettier 
where  it  is.  Besides,  the  wasps  will 
sting  you.  See,  here  comes  one  of 
them  back,"  she  added,  pointing  to 
a  small  yellow  object  which  was 
careering  viciously  in  their  direction. 

"  Oh,  pooh.  I  don't  think  much  of 
their  stings  !  "  he  replied,  heroically  ; 
at  the  same  time,  however,  judiciously 
drawing  back  so  as  to  put  some  little 
distance  between  himself  and  that  in- 
censed proprietor.  Miss  Bonson  seemed 
to  be  satisfied  that  any  further  danger 
to  the  wasps'-nest  was  at  an  end,  for 
she  turned  away  along  a  path  running 
parallel  to  the  terrace,  and  I  followed 
beside  her. 

At  that  part  of  the  grounds  the 
most  conspicuous  object  was  a  tall 
white  house,  which  rose  immediately 
beyond  the  palms  upon  the  opposite 
side  of  the  road,  its  high  walls,  pierced 
with  few,  and  those  jealously  guarded, 
openings,  having  something  secretive 
and  sinister  in  their  aspect,  which 
attracted  my  attention. 
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"  What  a  mysterious-looking  house," 
I  said.  "Who  does  it  belong  to,  I 
wonder  ?  " 

"It  belongs  to  Ali  Mooshid,"  she 
answered,  glancing  towards  the  tall 
Oriental  who  was  still  standing  in  front 
of  the  palms.  "  Those  are  some  of  his 
daughters  you  see  up  there,"  she 
added,  pointing  to  the  top  of  the 
house  where  two  or  three  little  white 
objects  had  just  shown  themselves 
between  the  sky  and  the  edge  of  the 
parapet. 

"  Daughters  ?  "  I  repeated,  following 
this  latter  indication  with  my  eyes. 
"  Why  those  are  surely  little  boys  we 
see." 

"No,  indeed,  they  are  his  daughters. 
He  has  no  sons.  But  then  Arab 
women,  you  know,  wear  " — I  wondered 
for  half  a  second  what  periphrase  she 
was  going  to  employ,  but  she  ended  her 
sentence  with  "  trousers." 

"  Oh,  to  be  sure,  yes,  so  they  do,"  I 
replied.  "  Of  course  one  sees  plenty  of 
them  about  in  the  street,  but  they  are 
really  so  swathed  up  that  it  is  not  very 
easy  to  see  what  they  have  or  have 
not  got  on.  1  thought,  though,  that 
Moorish  ladies  were  never  allowed  to 
show  themselves  unveiled  even  at  so 
discreet  a  distance  as  that  1"  I  added. 
"  Yes,  they  are  allowed  to  go  upon 
the  roof,"  she  answered.  "  In  fact 
they  must  do  so  as  it  is  the  only  place 
where  they  could  get  any  air  or  exer- 
cise. There  is  no  wall,  as  you  may  see, 
round  the  garden,  so  they  are  never 
permitted  to  walk  in  it.  I  go  and  see 
them  sometimes,  and  they  take  me  up 
there,  and  I  explain  to  them  about 
Algiers,  and  whereabout  the  shops  are. 
That  is  what  interests  them  chiefly." 

"  You  mean  to  say  that  they  have 
actually  never  been  to  Algiers  ?  "  I 
exclaimed,  looking  down  at  its  white 
walls  crowded  together  close  at  hand. 
"Never.  Their  mother  was  there 
once  in  her  youth.  That  is  one  of  the 
great  events  of  the  family." 

"Poor  things !  "  I  ejaculated.  "  How- 
ever, they  are  so  ignorant,  I  suppose, 
that  they  really  hardly  know  what 
they  lose  ? " 

"  No,   do  you  know,   they  are    not 


really  by  any  means  so  very  ignorant. 
They  all  talk  and  read  French,  and  one 
of  them  sings  a  little  and  is  learning 
to  play  the  piano.  But  then  Ali 
Mooshid  is  supposed  to  be  exceedingly 
advanced — quite  French  in  his  ideas. 
He  even  allows  books  and  newspapers 
to  come  into  the  house,  which  most 
Mohammedans  strictly  forbid. 

"  Well,  all  I  can  say  then  is,  I  pity 
them  the  more,"  I  answered.  '-'  What 
an  existence !  I  suppose  they  look 
forward  immensely  to  marriage — that 
at  least  gives  them  a  change." 

"  Very  little.  One  of  them  is 
already  engaged,  but  she  has  not  yet 
seen  her  future  husband,  though  the 
wedding  is  to  be  the  week  after 
next." 

"  Never  seen  him  ?  " 
"  No  ;  and  even  afterwards  there 
are  hardly  any  of  their  relatives  whom 
they  ever  are  allowed  to  see.  One 
day  last  spring  my  mother  and  I 
called  there  expecting  to  find  Ali 
Mooshid  at  home ;  but  though  we 
waited  some  time  he  never  appeared, 
and  we  afterwards  found  that  the 
reason  was  because  his  own  sister-in 
law— a  fat  woman  of  fifty — happened 
to  be  calling  there  at  the  same  time, 
and  it  was  impossible  for  them  to 
meet." 

"How  preposterous!"  I  exclaimed. 
"  Somehow,  although  one  has  known 
about  it  all  one's  life,  when  it  is 
brought  home  to  one  like  that,  it 
seems  as  if  one  heard  it  for  the  first 
time.  It  is  hardly  conceivable  that 
people  should  go  on  generation  after 
generation  perpetuating  such  a 
system." 

"  And  yet  this,  I  assure  yon,  is  quite 
a  favourable  specimen.  Ali  Mooshid 
is  an  unusually  indulgent  father ;  in 
fact,  is  rather  looked  down  upon  I 
believe  by  other  Moslems  for  his  con- 
cessions to  Western  ideas." 

"  He  is  a  very  splendid-looking 
fellow,  at  all  events,  whatever  his 
traditions  may  be/'  I  answered,  glanc- 
ing back  again  towards  the  group 
upon  the  terrace.  "  It  would  be 
really  almost  worth  while — from  an 
artistic  point  of  view,  of  course,  I 
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mean  —  being  committed  to  such  a 
monstrous  and  utterly  indefensible 
theory  of  existence  if  it  enabled  a 
man  to  look  like  that.  What  poor, 
insignificant,  self-conscious  looking 
beings  those  other  men  seem  beside 
him— don't  they]" 

"  Not  Mr.  Hargrave,  I  think  !  "  she 
said  quickly. 

"  Well  no,  now  you  mention  it,  not 
perhaps  so  much  John  Hargrave,"  I  re- 
sponded critically.  "  Somehow  he  does 
contrive  to  hold  his  own,  in  spite  of 
the  disadvantage  of  his  frock-coat  and 
his  puggaree.  Perhaps  it  is  that 
lordly  looking  beard  of  his  which  does 
it,  or  what  should  you  suggest  ?  " 

Miss  Bonson  did  not  seem  disposed 
to  discuss  the  point.  She  even  looked, 
I  fancied,  a  trine  embarrassed. 

"  I  wonder  what  has  become  of  my 
brother  ] "  she  observed  after  we  had 
taken  a  few  more  turns  along  the 
walk.  "  We  promised  my  mother  to 
be  back  early,  so  I  think  it  would  be 
better  if  I  were  to  go  and  look  for  him." 

We  retraced  our  steps  accordingly 
towards  the  palms,  but  before  arriv- 
ing there  were  met  by  Hargrave,  who 
had  just  with  difficulty  escaped  from 
the  clutches  of  his  horticultural  ally, 
and  was  hastening  towards  us. 

Upon  being  discovered,  young  Mr. 
Bonson  entirely  declined,  however,  to 
be  removed.  He  was  enjoying  a 
vigorous  flirtation  with  both  Madame 
de  la  Hoche's  little  granddaughters  at 
once,  and  had  no  mind  to  forego  that 
diversion.  He  was  not  long  left,  how- 
ever, to  enjoy  it  in  peace  as  that  lady 
herself  was  also  upon  the  point  of  de- 
parting, and  now  came  forward  to 
offer  Miss  Bonson  a  place  in  her 
carriage,  which  the  latter  promptly 
accepted.  As  the  carriage  disap- 
peared down  the  mesembryanthemum- 
bordered  slope,  I  glanced  at  Hargrave, 
who  was  standing  a  little  before  me 
on  the  terrace,  and  whose  face  wore 
an  expression  to  which,  taken  in  con- 
nection with  Madame  de  la  Hoc-he's 
lucid  remarks,  and  my  o\vii  previous 


observations,  I  had  no  very  great 
difficulty  in  applying  an  appropriate 
clue. 

Certainly,  if  in  the  society  of  the 
brother  he  could  be  held  to  find 
consolation  for  the  loss  of  the  sister, 
he  ought  that  evening  to  have  been 
a  remarkably  happy  man  !  Finding 
that  we  were  on  our  way  to  the 
town,  young  Mr.  Bonson  handsomely 
offered  to  accompany  us,  and,  later  on, 
to  return  and  dine  at  the  Chateau 
d'Oc.  My  first  impressions  of  that 
young  gentleman  were  not,  I  must 
candidly  own,  materially  ameliorated 
by  these  opportunities  for  further 
acquaintanceship ;  indeed,  a  less  at- 
tractive and  a  more  exasperating  in 
dividual,  I  am  bound  to  say,  it  has 
rarely  been  my  lot  to  encounter. 
Under  John's  roof  especially  his  de- 
meanour was  marked  by  a  coolness 
and  an  easy  informality  which  was 
really,  in  its  way,  inimitable  ;  helping 
himself,  amongst  other  trifles,  to  his 
host's  favourite  cigars,  and  at  dinner 
pouring  out  for  himself  glass  after 
glass  of  champagne  with  an  airy  affa- 
bility which  seemed  already  to  be- 
token relationship. 

Hargrave's  good-nature  seemed  to 
know  no  bounds  ;  but  my  own  I  must 
admit  was  less  equal  to  the  strain- — 
probably  from  want  of  a  similar  induce- 
ment. At  all  events,  I  took  myself  oft 
early  to  bed  upon  plea  of  fatigue,  leaving 
the  other  two  to  entertain  one  another, 
a  process  which  consisted  in  the  elder 
man  listening,  while  the  younger  one 
expounded  his  views  upon  various 
subjects  with  a  fervour  not  a  little 
due  evidently  to  his  recent  potations. 
"  Wonderful  indeed,"  thought  I, 
with  that  vicarious  philosophy  which 
comes  easily  to  most  of  us  under 
similar  circumstances,  —  "  wonderful 
the  charm  which  induces  a  man  like 
John  Hargrave  to  sit  and  be  bored  to 
death  in  his  own  house  by  a  wretched, 
half -tipsy  little  cub  like  that,  and  all, 
forsooth,  because  he  happens  to  be  the 
brother  of  somebody  else  !  " 


To  be   continued. 
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A  CABINET  MINISTER  provoked  many 
animadversions  not  a  very  long  time 
ago  by  the  remark  that  the  Fran- 
chise Bill  would  effect  a  more  im- 
portant change  than  anything  in 
our  history  since  the  Revolution  of 
1688.  If  we  couple  Avith  the  Fran- 
chise Bill  the  measure  for  the  new 
distribution  of  seats,  the  Minister's 
phrase  was  rather  an  under-estimate 
than  an  over-estimate  of  the  extent  of 
the  revolution  of  1884.  The  Reform 
Act  of  1832  effected  a  considerable 
transfer  of  political  power  from  class 
to  class,  and  removed  many  landmarks. 
But  there  was  still  a  reasonable  iden- 
tity between  the  new  system  and  the 
old.  In  1886,  on  the  contrary,  it  will 
be  hard  to  trace  this  substantial  iden- 
tity. The  electoral  mass  will  be  almost 
as  much  changed  as  was  that  of  France 
after  the  land  had  been  ruled  out  into 
eighty-three  departments.  The  most 
practised  politicians  will  hardly  know 
where  they  are,  and  the  country  will 
not  easily  recognise  its  old  self  under 
all  its  new  circumscriptions.  A  few 
months  ago  a  Radical  Minister  aroused 
the  vehement  censure  of  Whig  friends 
and  Tory  opponents  by  declaring  him- 
self in  favour  of  equal  electoral  dis- 
tricts. By  a  curious  irony,  the  effect 
of  uniting  both  parties  upon  a  plan  of 
settlement  has  ended  in  bringing  us 
within  a  very  measurable  distance  of 
that  very  system  of  equal  electoral 
districts  which  all  parties  had  agreed 
in  condemning. 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  new 
plan  was  developed  by  the  political 
leaders,  and  in  principle  accepted  by 
Parliament  was  of  a  piece  with  the 
thoroughness  of  the  transformation. 
The  deed  was  despatched  as  if  it  were 


one  of  those  which,  if  they  were  done, 
then  when  they  are  done,  ;t  w^ere  well 
they  were  done  quickly.  Mr.  Gladstone 
met  his  followers  at  three  o'clock  on 
the  afternoon  of  Monday,  the   1st  of 
December,  and  unfolded  his  proposals 
for  the  redistribution  of  seats.     Only 
one  insignificant  question  was  put  to 
him,  and  not  a  word  of  criticism  was 
offered.     A  couple   of   hours   later  he 
repeated  the  exposition  to  the  House 
of   Commons  in    a   brief    speech  that 
was  over  in  fifty  minutes.     The  Tory 
party  met  privately  on  the  following 
day,  and  ratified  the  provisions  of  the 
treaty  that  had  been  made  by  their 
leaders.     Wednesday  was  a   holiday. 
On  Thursday  the  momentous  Bill  was 
set  down  for  the  decisive  stage  of  the 
second  reading.    The  debate  opened  at 
a  quarter  past  six,  and  it  was  over  by 
half-past  twelve.     Mr.  Gladstone   re- 
plied with  singular  brevity  and  only  on 
a  minor  point.     With  that  unimport- 
ant exception,  no  Minister  spoke.     No 
gentleman  on  the  front  bench  of  Oppo- 
sition opened  his  lips.      Mr.   Goschen 
was   the   only  man   of   the  first   Par- 
liamentary    rank      who     took     part 
in    the    debate.     The    Irish    members 
kept     unbroken     silence.       One    cou- 
rageous Tory  honestly  denounced  the 
compact  and  its  fruits.     The  Radicals 
for  the   most   part    kept    their    own 
counsel.     Mr.    Courtney    secured    the 
respect  of  the  House  for  his  motives, 
his  sense  of  duty,  and  his  public  spirit 
in   making  a  personal   sacrifice  for  a 
public  object,  but    he  made    no  more 
impression    in    favour    of    his    patent 
anti-democratic  panacea  than  if  he  had 
been  talking  to  deaf-mutes. 

Seldom    has    a    measure    of     such 
vast  consequence  been  introduced  into 
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Parliament.  Never  has  a  measure  of 
even  secondary  consequence  been  sanc- 
tioned with  scantier  deliberation  on 
its  merits.  The  explanation  is  toler- 
ably obvious.  In  the  first  place,  it 
was  understood  that  the  discussion 
could  be  resumed  with  better  effect  in 
the  following  stage  of  the  measure. 
In  the  second  place,  the  Bill  involved 
such  serious  change,  and  the  time  for 
weighing  its  proposals  had  been  so 
short,  that  men  were  not  a  little 
bewildered.  In  the  third  place,  owing 
to  the  peculiar  and  unprecedented  co- 
operation out  of  which  the  Bill  had 
been  engendered,  the  virtue  had  gone 
out  of  all  discussion  :  after  the  leaders 
of  the  two  parties  had  solemnly  bound 
themselves  to  the  treaty,  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  terms  by  the  rank  and -file 
could  not  be  much  more  than  a 
formality. 

With  corresponding  promptitude  the 
Lords  dealt  with  the  Bill  for  extending 
household  franchise  from  boroughs  to 
counties.  They  had  read  it  a  second 
time  almost  without  a  word ;  they 
pushed  it  through  Committee  practi- 
cally without  touching  it ;  and  they 
sent  it  up  for  the  lloyal  assent  appa- 
rently without  a  misgiving  or  a  pang. 
The  Conservative  majority  kept  their 
hearts  up  under  the  awful  ordeal,  by 
an  only  moderately  sure  and  certain 
hope  that  the  erection  of  a  great  sys- 
tem of  single  member  constituencies 
would  somehow  or  other  dam  out  the 
democratic  deluge  which  the  Franchise 
Bill  was  expected  to  let  loose. 

That  the  Bill  has  not  purged  the 
representation  of  all  anomalies  is  ob- 
vious enough  on  the  most  cursory  in- 
spection. As  a  writer  shows  in  an- 
other page,  in  one  district  little  more 
than  twenty  thousand  of  population 
are  represented  by  one  member ;  in 
another,  one  member  represents  little 
fewer  than  seventy  thousand  of  popu- 
lation. Ipswich,  with  a  population 
just  over  fifty  thousand,  returns  two 
members  ;  so  does  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
with  a  population  three  times  as  large. 
But  nothing  short  of  equal  electoral 
districts  would  have  put  an  end  to 


inconsistencies  of  this  kind.  There 
are  very  few  of  them,  and  they  can  be 
removed  without  much  trouble  some 
other  day. 

The  increase  of  the  members  of  the 
House  by  twelve  is  a  far  more  objec- 
tionable feature.  It  could  have  been 
avoided  by  raising  the  figure  that 
should  entitle  a  borough  to  separate 
representation,  and  by  putting  an  end 
to  the  privilege  of  extra  representation 
for  men  who  happen  to  belong  to  cer- 
tain universities.  For  this  privilege 
there  is  not  a  word  to  be  said.  The 
nine  university  members  are  no  worse 
than  others,  but  neither  are  they 
specially  better  ;  nor  do  they  repre- 
sent with  any  singular  distinction  or 
authority  any  ideas  or  interests  that 
fail  to  find  a  voice  elsewhere.  It  is 
quite  safe  to  say  that  nowhere  do  the 
associations  of  learning,  education, 
research,  or  the  intellectualities  gene- 
rally, count  for  so  little  as  in  the 
minds  of  the  electoral  majority  in  the 
universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 
A  Hackney  shopkeeper,  a  Northum- 
brian pitman,  an  East-end  coster- 
monger,  seems  to  be  infinitely  more 
open  to  the  value  of  a  representative 
of  culture  than  the  Master  of  Arts  in 
a  country  rectory. 

The  great  difficulty  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  have  talked  or  thought 
about  Parliamentary  reform  for 
several  years  past  has  been  the  best 
way  of  managing  the  great  boroughs, 
to  which  any  scheme  of  redistribution 
must  necessarily  give  a  large  number 
of  representatives.  It  is  no  wonder, 
therefore,  that  the  particular  way  of 
dealing  with  this  difficulty  which  has 
been  actually  decided  upon,  should 
have  proved  the  most  disputable  ele- 
ment in  the  Bill.  Most  of  the  discus- 
sion has  turned  upon  the  division  into 
single  districts,  of  the  seventeen  great 
boroughs  that  figure  in  the  third 
schedule.  The  objections  to  the  sys- 
tem are  well  known,  and  they  are 
very  strong.  The  collective  power  of 
a  great  town  is  broken  up.  Like  "  the 
shorn  and  parcell'd  Oxus,"  its  march 
will  be  hemmed,  its  streams  dammed., 
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currents  split,  and  even  Birru- 
L   and   Glasgow,  forgetting  the 
speed  they  had,  may  be  turned 
"  foiled    circuitous    wanderers." 
cost,  again,  of    fighting   a   small 
•on  will  be  less  than  that  of  fight- 
,    large    one,   and    so  the    single 
m  may  open  the  way  for  candi- 
j    of    moderate    means.     On   the 
r  hand,  in  two-member  districts,  if 
cost    was    doubled,    it    was    also 
led.     Another  familiar  advantage 
3  two-member  district  was  that  it 
enabled  the  two  sections  of  a  party  to 
unite  in  supporting  the  representatives 
of  both  :  in  the  single-member  district 
the  two  sections  will  be  apt  to  squabble 
in  the  choice  of  a   candidate,  each  to 
insist  on  bringing    forward    its    own, 
and  finally  by  their  division  to  secure 
the  return  of  neither.    As  the  Liberals 
are  more  varied  in  shade  and  stripe 
than  their   opponents,  it    is    expected 
that  this  operation  will  turn  to  their 
especial  disadvantage.     It  might  be  ex- 
pected that  in  order  to  counteract  this 
danger,  the  hands  of  a  central  organi- 
sation would  be  strengthened,  and  that 
the  Liberal  or  Conservative  Associa- 
tion of  the  borough  as  a  whole  would 
be  invited  to  reconcile  the  differences 
of    a    ward  in  particular.     This   n?ay 
turn  out  to  be  the  ultimate  effect,  after 
the    evils    of    sectional    discords  have 
made    themselves   too  flagrant    to    be 
ignored.     But    in    the    first    instance, 
intervention  will  perhaps  not  be  popu- 
lar, and  each  ward  will  choose  to  go 
its  own  way  and  find  its  own  man. 

Other  objections  may  be  urged 
against  the  system,  and  they  are 
pretty  keenly  felt  on  both  sides. 
There  is  only  one  answer  to  them. 
No  alternative  course  was  free  from 
objections.  We  might  have  had  the 
system  of  scrutin-de-liste,  by  which 
the  elector  at  Liverpool  would  have 
voted  for  nine  candidates,  at  Birm- 
ingham for  seven,  at  Leeds  for  five. 
Opinion,  however,  was  not  prepared 
for  intrusting  immense  power  in  this 
way  to  majorities,  any  more  than  it  is 
prepared  in  the  other  direction  for 
artificial  and  debilitating  schemes  for 


giving  power  to  minorities.  While 
most  people  think  the  ward  too 
small  a  circumscription,  most  people 
equally  think  the  whole  of  a  great 
borough  too  large.  The  medium  course 
of  retaining  as  many  two-member 
divisions  as  possible  in  the  great 
towns  might  have  been  expected  to 
meet  objections  from  both  of  the  two 
opposed  points  of  view.  Lord  Salis- 
bury, however,  is  believed  to  have 
made  the  subdivision  of  the  large 
boroughs  the  price  of  his  assent  to 
the  bargain.  Whether  the  price  was 
too  high,  time  only  can  show. 

The  expectation  gains  ground  daily 
that  the  measure  will  pass  with  little 
or  no  alteration.  In  its  main  features, 
and  especially  in  that  to  which  loudest 
objection  has  been  taken,  alteration  is 
in  the  highest  degree  improbable.  The 
votaries  of  the  mischievous  and  fan- 
tastic dream  of  proportional  represen- 
tation think  that  the  Opposition  may 
break  away  from  the  single-member 
system.  Nothing  can  be  less  likely. 
They  will  follow  their  leader,  and 
whatever  else  may  be  said  of  Lord 
Salisbury,  at  least  it  cannot  be  said 
that  in  the  history  of  the  Franchise 
Act  he  has  shown  either  pliancy  or 
levity.  Even  if  some  of  the  Opposi- 
tion were  to  favour  an  amendment  for 
the  Single  Transferable  Vote,  or  any 
kindred  device,  they  would  not  be 
followed  by  more  than  a  very  minute 
handful  of  Ministerialists.  We  shall 
not  be  wrong  in  taking  it,  then,  that 
the  die  is  cast,  the  Riibicon  is  crossed, 
and  the  country  is  committed  to  new 
destinies.  It  is  idle  to  spend  much 
time  in  forecasting  the  future.  We 
should  have  thought  of  that  before. 

One  element,  at  least,  is  certain,  that 
while  the  new  system  of  things  may 
be  expected  to  do  much  good  to  the 
body  politic,  it  is  pretty  sure,  like  all 
other  systems,  to  bring  some  draw- 
backs of  its  own.  Our  great  need  is  a 
tolerably  plain  one.  We  need  states- 
men who  have  made  up  their  minds, 
who  have  settled  views  as  to  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  the  affairs  of  the 
country  should  be  conducted,  and  who 
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will  either  enforce  their  own  doctrines, 
or  else  leave  their  adversaries  to  carry 
out  their  opposite.  The  English  de- 
mocracy will  follow  leaders,  and  has 
no  dislike  to  authority.  All  will 
depend  on  the  leaders  having  their 
own  convictions  and  the  courage  of 
them ;  repudiating  the  base  maxim, 
"  Je  suis  ton  chef,  il  faut  bien  que  je  te 
suive  ;  "  and  using  power  and  popular 
confidence  as  a  means  of  carrying  out 
with  firmness  and  consistency  a  policy, 
whether  Tory  or  Liberal,  deliberately 
arrived  at,  comprehensively  framed, 
and  capable  of  complete  justification, 
not  merely  by  the  expediency  of 
the  moment,  but  on  broad  and 
permanent  merits. 

Some  of  the  difficulties  of  Parlia- 
mentary government  and  a  directly 
popular  system  have  been  illustrated 
in  the  important  announcements  that 
were  made  in  the  course  of  the  current 
month  on  the  subject  of  the  naval 
defences  of  the  Empire.  Ministers 
propose  to  make  a  considerable  addi- 
tion to  the  ironclad  fleet,  to  multiply 
torpedo-boats,  to  strengthen  the  naval 
ordnance,  and  to  do  something  towards 
fortifying  the  coaling-stations.  The 
extra  outlay  will  amount  to  rather 
more  than  five  millions  and  a  half,  to 
be  spread  over  the  next  five  years. 
How  far  this  is  an  adequate  way  of 
meeting  an  alleged  deficiency  in  the 
machinery  of  national  defence,  we  are 
not  now  about  to  inquire.  Experts  of 
equal  competence  and  equal  good  faith 
return  completely  different  answers, 
alike  as  to  the  amount  that  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  situation  demand,  and 
as  to  the  most  effective  and  profitable 
form  in  which  it  can  be  employed. 
These  great  issues  must  in  the  main 
be  fought  out  by  specialists  in  the 
difficult  arts  of  maritime  architecture 
and  ordnance.  Those  arts  themselves 
are  in  a  constant  state  of  change  and 
development,  and  the  most  formidable 
invention  of  to-day  is  superseded  by 
some  still  more  destructive  discovery 
to-morrow.  This  is  no  good  reason 
why  we  should  rest  on  our  oars,  and 


wait  until  the  process  has  come  to  an 
end  ;  it  is  not  always  safe  to  wait,  and 
prudence  requires  that  a  great  maritime 
nation  like  ourselves  should  be  at  any 
given  moment  in  full  possession  of  all 
the  engines  that  the  military  art  of 
that  moment  may  recommend.  The 
chapter  of  accidents  may  prove  the 
master  of  us  after  all,  but  in  the 
sphere  of  naval  defence  deliberately 
to  leave  us  open  to  accident  is  as  grave 
a  delinquency  as  a  statesman  can 
commit.  Up  to  this  general  point, 
men  of  all  schools  are  fully  agreed. 
The  actual  and  particular  degree  of 
the  present  emergency  is  another 
question,  to  be  argued  and  settled  by 
particular  considerations. 

This  brings  us  to  the  political  signi- 
ficance of  the  transaction  of  which  we 
are  speaking.  It  is  matter  of  common 
notoriety  that  the  addition  to  the  naval 
expenditure  would  not  have  been  un- 
dertaken, if  the  newspapers  had  not 
urged  it  upon  the  attention  of  the 
country.  But  who  first  moved  the 
newspapers  I  Undoubtedly  the  pro- 
fessional heads  of  the  Department. 
The  situation,  then,  has  been  this. 
The  specialists  and  experts  connected 
with  the  Admiralty  convinced  them- 
selves that  the  fleet  and  the  guns 
should  be  strengthened.  They  either 
failed  to  bring  round  the  First  Lord 
to  their  own  view,  or  else  the  First 
Lord,  while  sharing  partially  or  fully 
their  view,  shrank  from  making  it  a 
vital  question  with  the  Treasury,  or 
with  his  colleagues,  or  with  the  House 
of  Commons.  In  the  one  case,  it  was 
necessary  to  find  some  means  of  put- 
ting the  screw  on  the  First  Lord  ;  in 
the  other,  the  screw  must  be  put  upon 
too  thrifty  Ministers  or  too  parsimo- 
nious a  Parliament.  The  only  avail- 
able agency  was  obvious  :  the  cry  must 
be  raised  in  the  Press.  This  is  what 
has  happened,  and  what  we  have  seen 
for  the  last  three  months  has  been  the 
spectacle  of  the  Department  working 
the  oracle  through  the  newspapers. 

Of  the  result  we  are  neither  com- 
plaining nor  boasting  ;  nor  have  we  the 
least  inclination  either  to  deny  or  to 
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affirm  that  the  newspapers  have  ren- 
dered good  service  to  the  country.  It 
is  the  truly  singular  standard  of  official 
responsibility  disclosed  by  this  history 
that  has  a  disturbing  lesson.  If  the 
professional  members  of  the  Board 
were  persuaded  that  the  safety  of  the 
country  was  at  stake,  why  did  they 
not  stake  their  own  official  existence 
on  it?  If  Lord  Northbrook,  again, 
believed  that  the  new  expenditure  was 
indispensable,  why  did  he  wait  for  the 
blast  from  the  ^Eolian  caves  of  the 
Press  ?  Either  he  is  going  to  squander 
five  millions  of  money,  or  else  he  ought 
to  have  insisted  on  getting  them  on 
his  own  authority,  conviction,  and 
recommenclat  ion . 

Once  more,  we  are  offering  no  criti- 
cism on  the  naval  proposals,  but  are 
only  marking  the  way  in  which  they 
have  been  made.     It  is  calculated  to 
leave  uneasiness   in  the  public   mind. 
The  episode  does   not  wind  up  with  a 
complete   satisfaction   of   our  interest 
and  our  curiosity  on  the  subject.     One 
does  not  see  why  the  proposals  should 
not  have  been  expounded  in  the  House 
of   Commons  by  a  first-class  Minister 
in  a  full-dress  speech.     Naval  policy 
is  as  important  as  financial  policy,  and 
deserves  as  elaborate  and  comprehen- 
sive an  exposition.    Anything  short  of 
that  perturbs  without  instructing,  and 
lays  a  train  of   disquiet  and  apprehen- 
sion to  be  fired  by  accident  or  panic. 
Nobody  doubts  that  discretion  and  re- 
serve would  have  to  be  practised  by  a 
Minister  who  should  undertake,  in  all 
the  fulness  of  official  responsibility,  to 
enlighten  the  country  freely  upon  the 
probable  or  possible  attacks  for  which 
we  ought  to  be  prepared.     He  would 
speak  with  the  knowledge  that  ene- 
mies would   overhear   what  was  only 
designed  for  friends.     But  within  the 
limits  thus  prescribed  there  is  plenty 
of    room    for    a    broad    survey  of   the 
position    and    the    policy,    and     it     is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  the  present 
opportunity     was     not    taken     for    a 
survey    of   this  kind.     Lord   Palmer- 
ston   never    shrank    from    full    state- 
ments of    his  creed   on  the  article  of 


national  defence.  Still  less  did  his  two 
chief  antagonists  of  the  Manchester 
School.  Why  should  not  Mr.  Glad- 
stone have  let  us  know  what  he 
thinks  in  so  important  a  sphere  of 
public  action  ?  Not  only  is  he  with- 
out a  rival  in  the  power  of  grasping  a 
great  policy,  and  setting  it  out  in  a 
light  that  strikes  the  common  imagi- 
nation and  understanding.  That  is  not 
all.  He  is  the  Minister  to  w_hom  the 
country  look's,  and  has  a  right  to  look, 
for  authoritative  and  responsible  guid- 
ance. It  is  idle  to  pretend  that  a  great 
increase  of  our  power  at  sea  is  an  affair 
for  the  Department.  Such  an  increase 
depends  upon  general  considerations 
of  policy,  upon  a  calculated  forecast 
of  international  probabilities,  upon  a 
prudent  adjustment  of  insurance  to 
risks  ;  and  all  these  things  are  for  the 
statesman,  and  not  for  the  Sea-Lord. 
The  silence  of  the  statesman,  the 
weight  of  whose  experience  and  econo- 
mic prepossessions  would  have  been  so 
profoundly  reassuring,  leaves  a  dubious 
and  disagreeable  impression. 

The  Department  may  be  right.  Very 
likely  they  are.  Very  likely  the  fleet 
had  been  cut  too  fine.  The  outlay  of 
5|  millions  may  be  absolutely  ne- 
cessary, and  perhaps  an  outlay  of 
10  millions  would  not  have  been 
wasteful.  We  all  know,  too,  that  a 
Minister  would  almost  as  soon  face  a 
battery  of  artillery  as  come  down  to 
the  House  of  Commons  with  what 
may  be  called  general  proposals  for 
increased  taxation,  as  distinct  from  an 
increase  for  a  specific  purpose  on  a 
given  emergency.  But  it  shakes  the 
public  confidence  in  our  rulers  when 
we  find  them  driven  by  a  scare  into 
plans  that  they  ought  either  to  have 
pressed  forward  of  their  own  accord, 
or  else  to  have  resisted  to  the  utter- 
most, scare  or  no  scare. 

It  is  singular  that  so  little  has  been 
heard  of  the  change  in  maritime  law 
which  used  to  be  thought  so  proper 
a  supplement  to  all  plans  for  a  spirited 
policy  at  the  Admiralty.  The  Cobden 
Club  have  republished  Cobden's  pamph- 
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let  on  the  Three  Panics,  but  in  fact 
they  would  have  done  a  more  useful 
thing  if  they  had  revived  the  dis- 
cussion once  led  by  him  on  the  subject 
of  maritime  law.  Not  only,  he  con- 
tended, ought  all  private  property, 
that  of  enemies  no  less  than  that  of 
neutrals,  to  be  exempt  from  capture 
at  sea,  but  neutral  ships  ought  to  be 
exempt  from  right  of  visitation  and 
search,  and — what  was  most  important 
of  all — the  commercial  ports  of  an 
enemy  ought  to  be  exempt  from 
blockade.  Cobden's  defence  of  this 
transformation  of  what  he  called  the 
old  barbarous  code  of  international 
maritime  law,  rested  on  the  special 
requirements  of  our  own  country.  A 
population  circumstanced  as  ours  is,  in 
respect  both  of  its  food  and  of  the  raw 
materials  of  its  industry,  is  interested 
beyond  all  others  in  removing  every 
regulation  which  interferes  with  the 
free  circulation  of  the  necessaries  of 
life,  whether  in  time  of  peace  or  war. 
Why  should  we  persist,  he  asked,  in 
upholding  a  belligerent  right  which 
we  have  always  shrunk  from  enforcing, 
and  shall  never  rigorously  apply,  by 
which  we  place  in  the  hands  of  other 
belligerents  the  power  at  any  moment 
of  depriving  a  large  part  of  our  popu- 
lation of  the  supply  of  the  raw 
materials  of  their  industry  and  of  the 
necessaries  of  life  1  The  present  state 
of  the  international  world  is  not  very 
favourable  to  the  realisation  of  such 
visions  as  these,  but  the  revived 
rivalry  in  armaments  naturally  recalls 
them  to  mind,  and  when  the  rivalry 
has  gone  far  enough  it  may  turn 
people's  thoughts  in  this  direction. 

One  argument  that  used  to  be  among 
the  most  familiar  and  the  most  in- 
fluential against  anything  approaching 
to  the  policy  of  bloated  armaments  has 
on  this  occasion  hardly  been  heard  at 
all.  Only  one  or  two  speakers  in  the 
debate  on  the  fleet  resorted  to  a  plea 
that  twenty  years  ago  would  have 
been  on  the  lips  of  a  whole  party. 
"This  increase  in  our  armaments,"  said 
one  voice  from  below  the  Radical  gang- 
way, "  meant  no  good  to  the  people  of 


this  or  of  any  other  country ;  it  meant 
outdoor  relief  to  the  aristocracy,  as 
Mr.  Bright  had  said.  Who  denied 
that  ?  He  had  thought  that  that  ex- 
pression embodied  a  political  canon 
which  was  generally  accepted."  The 
voice  was  almost  solitary.  The  poli- 
tical canon  is  no  longer  accepted. 
It  is  assumed  that  the  same  forces 
which  have  popularised  the  House  of 
Commons  have  popularised  the  ser- 
vices. Class  privilege,  which  has  been 
diminished,  though  not  effaced,  in  the 
Legislature,  is  supposed  to  have  died 
out  in  the  Army  and  the  Navy,  and 
that  is  why  the  old  talk  of  outdoor 
relief  has  not  found  voice  again. 
Whether  there  is  not  still  more  caste- 
influence  than  ingenuous  souls  suppose 
may  be  doubted,  so  long  as  royal  dukes 
have  a  vested  interest  in  great  posts. 
But  this  particular  source  of  jealousy 
of  expenditure  is  not  for  the  moment 
active,  and  the  change  is  worth 
noting. 

Our  foreign  relations  stand  in  at 
least  as  much  need  as  any  other  part 
of  our  policy  of  something  more  like 
responsible,  vigilant,  and  independent 
activity  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment. The  despatch  of  General  Gor- 
don against  their  own  better  judg- 
ment, the  Government  are  expiating 
at  a  tremendous  cost,  for  though  the 
expenditure  of  a  dozen  or  fifteen  or 
twenty  millions  on  bringing  General 
Gordon  back  will  be  a  vexatious  bur- 
den to  the  taxpayer,  we  may  be  sure 
that  the  consciousness  of  the  original 
blunder  is  a  heavier  burden  still  on 
the  minds  of  the  Ministers  responsible 
for  it.  The  critics  who  were  in  favour 
of  despatching  the  relief  expedition  by 
the  Souakim-Berber  route  now  recite 
with  gusto  the  difficulties  that  are  con- 
fronting Lord  Wolseley,  and  the  un- 
wisdom of  selecting  a  line  1,600  miles 
long  when  one  of  only  260  miles  was 
available.  The  end  of  their  computa- 
tions is  that  Lord  Wolseley  may  not 
reach  Khartoum  a  single  day  before 
the  1st  of  April.  Their  reasoning 
obviously  does  not  amount  to  demon- 
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stration,  but  on  the  other  hand  there 
is   no    demonstration    that    it    is    not 
possible  and  even  probable.     The  only 
resort    available   is  to    trust  to  Lord 
Wolseley's    star,  and   we    may   gladly 
think  of  the  resource  and  energy  of 
which  that  star  has  hitherto  unvary- 
ingly   been    the    emblem.      But    then 
faith    in  General    Gordon's  star    was 
what  prompted  the  original  folly.     It 
will    be    a    comfort    when    we  return 
from  these  unlucky  feats  of  credulous 
astrology  to  the  old-fashioned  calcula- 
tions  of    cause    and    effect,   of    risky 
possibilities  and  i-ational  probabilities. 
The    more    difficult    and    dangerous 
question    of    the    internal  reorganisa- 
tion   of   Egypt  makes    no  substantial 
advance,  nor  can  one  even  discern  the 
first  symptoms  of  an  advance.     Things 
almost  point  the  other  way.     The  tri- 
bunal has  decided  what  every  one  was 
well  aware  of  before,  that  the   suspen- 
sion of  the  arrangements  for  the  sink- 
ing fund  was  illegal  ;   but  there  is  an 
appeal,  and  by  the  time  that  the  appeal 
is  heard,  men  hope  against  hope   that 
some  solid  recoustitution  of   the  finan- 
cial system  will  be  at  least  well  under 
way.       The    British    Government  has 
made  certain  financial    proposals,  and 
they  are  now  under  the  consideration 
of  the  Powers,  without  any  very  good 
chance  of   being  accepted.     The  bond- 
holders who  were   too  strong  for  us  at 
the  Conference  will  most  likely  be  too 
strong  for  us  both  at  Paris  and  at  Ber- 
lin.  Rather  a  startling  move  was  made 
when  the  representatives  of  Germany 
and   Prussia    waited    on   the    Khedive 
(December  11),  and  informed  him  that 
their  Governments  desired  to  be  repre- 
sented   in   the    Caisse    of    the   Public 
Debt.       What    may    be    the    precise 
meaning  of  the  step  is  as  yet  obscure, 
but  it  must  signify  a  general  determi- 
nation of  the  Eastern  Powers,  notably 
of  Prince  Bismarck,  to  push  the  British 
Government  into  more  definite  action 
in   one  direction  or  another.     Prince 
Bismarck  may  desire  to  force  England 
to  the  assumption   of  a  protectorate, 
but  then  this  cannot  well  be,  and  is 
known  not  to  be,  at  all  to  the  mind  of 


Russia,  except  upon  conditions  which 
England  could  not  possibly  accept. 

We  are  told  that  all  our  present 
annoyances  come  from  the  omission  to 
make  a  firm  ally  of  Germany.  "  Ever 
since  we  went  to  Egypt  alone  in 
1882  " — says  the  Daily  Telegraph,  for 
instance — "  and  therefore  shattered 
the  alliance  in  that  country  with 
France,  the  right  policy  for  England 
was  to  obtain  the  support  of  Germany 
for  all  our  plans.  In  fact,  the  Ger- 
man alliance,  replacing  the  French, 
ought  to  have  been  the  dominant 
'  note  '  of  English  foreign  policy  for 
the  last  two  years.  But  we  have 
been  dragging  after  us  all  along  the 
broken  links  of  an  old  chain,  and  en- 
deavouring in  vain  to  conciliate  a 
rival  who  has  no  interest  in  seeing 
Egypt  and  England  unite  in  any  way, 
moral,  financial,  or  political."  This 
is  very  plausible,  but  there  is  another 
side  to  it.  It  is  just  as  open  to  con- 
tend that  it  was  the  shattering  of  the 
alliance  with  France,  and  not  the  fail- 
ure to  strike  an  alliance  with  Germany, 
that  has  led  to  all  the  subsequent 
difficulties.  Why  is  not  one  as  tenable 
as  the  other  ]  Of  course  those  who 
think,  like  the  writers  in  the  Telegraph, 
that  the  annexation  of  Egypt  would 
be  a  fine  thing  for  England,  have  a 
right  to  hold,  if  they  please,  that  it  is 
cheaply  bought  at  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
longed alienation  of  France.  But 
others  are  equally  free  to  argue  that 
the  prolonged  alienation  of  France  is 
just  one  of  the  reasons  against  the 
annexation  of  Egypt.  .  It  is  from  the 
moment  of  our  parting  company  from 
France  in  1882  that  present  confusions 
in  so  many  parts  of  the  world  have 
their  date,  What  compensating  bene- 
fit could  we  have  had  from  Prince 
Bismarck  1  It  is  all  very  well  to  tell 
us  that  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  he  would  have  set  any  exorbi- 
tant price  on  his  support.  Prince 
Bismarck  has  friends  whom  it  might 
suit  him  very  well  to  oblige,  and  yet 
who  are  by  no  means  the  friends  of 
Great  Britain — say  in  Central  Asia.  We 
know  all  about  France,  and  the  worst 
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about  her.  But  to  go  within  a  league 
of  the  obscure  and  shifting  politics  of 
the  three  Emperors,  is  dangerous  work 
for  plain  people  like  us. 

The  difficulty  of  the  Egyptian  prob- 
lem arises,  as  anybody  can  perceive, 
from  the  natural  desire  of  France  to 
limit  the  ostensible  authority  of  Eng- 
land in  Egypt,  of  Germany  to  make 
England  pay  the  highest  possible  price 
for  the  privilege  of  supremacy,  and  of 
England  to  secure  herself  against  as 
many  of  \the  disadvantages  of  her  posi- 
tion as  she  can.  The  proposals  now 
before  the  Powers  involve  a  very  con- 
siderable sacrifice  on  the  part  of  Great 
Britain.  When  the  time  comes,  the 
country  and  Parliament  will  have  to 
decide  whether  what  we  gain  is  at  all 
worth  the  undoubted  loss  that  we  shall 
have  to  face.  On  the  proposals  as 
they  stand,  British  tax-payers  incur 
loss,  or  the  risk  of  loss,  at  three  distinct 
points.  They  givt  up  a  material  por- 
tion of  the  income  from  the  Canal 
shares.  They  bear  half  the  charges 
of  the  army  of  occupation.  They 
guarantee  the  loan  of  five  millions. 
What  do  Frenchmen  or  Germans  lose  1 
Those  who  hold  Unified  Bonds  lose  a 
fraction  of  interest,  and  in  return  for 
that  they  get  the  rest.  The  French 
sentiment  is  wounded  by  the  displace- 
ment of  French  prestige  in  a  region 
where  it  has  hitherto  been  bound  up 
with  many  patriotic  associations.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  shall  be  much  sur- 
prised if  Englishmen  do  not  about 
this  time  begin  to  examine  what 
are  the  compensations  for  the  ma- 
terial loss  and  the  political  distrac- 
tion which  our  Egyptian  policy  is 
inflicting  upon  us.  They  will  be  apt 
by  and  by  to  ask  themselves  whether 
the  situation  is  not  of  this  kind — that 
we  are  to  pay  the  bondholders  for 
allowing  us  to  perform  at  much  trouble 
to  ourselves  an  act  of  international 
police,  in  which  the  rest  of  Europe  is 
just  as  much  interested  as  we  are. 
They  will  begin  to  count  the  cost,  and 
to  compare  the  results  with  those  which 
might  be  got  from  the  same  money 
differently  expended.  The  present 


cost  is  perhaps  the  least  of  it.  If  we 
become  more  deeply  and  permanently 
committed  in  the  administration  of 
Egypt,  that  administration  will  be 
jealously  watched  both  by  foreign 
inhabitants  and  by  parties  at  home  : 
it  will  therefore  have  to  be  improved  ; 
as  it  improves  it  will  become  more 
costly ;  when  it  becomes  as  costly  as  that 
of  India,  the  difficulty  of  balancing  the 
account  will  be  insuperable.  There  is 
a  great  deal  of  vague  talk  about  the 
immeasurable  resources  of  Egypt, 
which  only  need  development,  security, 
good  government,  and  so  forth  and 
so  forth.  But  the  people  who  shower 
these  rose-coloured  assurances  upon  us 
are  deeply  interested.  The  observers 
who  are  at  once  disinterested  and 
competent  are  by  no  means  so  sure 
about  the  material  future  of  Egypt, 
and  its  capacity  for  bearing  the 
heavier  administrative  charges  that 
the  Anglo-Indian  system  would  im- 
pose. There  is  a  reasonable  prospect 
therefore  of  more  cash  out  of  pocket 
in  Egypt  itself.  Nor  can  it  be  denied 
that  there  is  a  certainty  of  still  further 
outlay  on  men  and  ships  in  order  to 
guard  our  position  in  Egypt  against 
contingencies  from  without.  We  shall 
have  to  feed  the  wolf  who  has  caught 
us,  and  at  the  same  time  to  pay  for 
more  watch- dogs  to  guard  him. 

Is  it  inconceivable  that  when  these 
things  are  more  clearly  seen  and 
more  distinctly  realised,  we  shall  ask 
ourselves  whether  half  the  expenditure 
that  will  maintain  us  in  Egypt  would 
not  have  sufficed  to  make  us  twice  as 
strong  out  of  it  1  Suppose  that  we 
had  laid  out  upon  ships  for  instance, 
half  the  millions  that  have  been 
spilled  like  water  on  the  sands  of 
Egypt,  should  we  have  been  stronger 
or  weaker  on  the  road  to  India  than 
we  are  now  ?  Nor  are  these  reflections 
mere  idle  retrospect.  The  English 
nation  have  a  stiff  and  dogged  temper, 
if  their  rulers  have  not.  If  foreign 
diplomatists  and  bondholders  put  the 
screw  on  a  trifle  more  tightly  than  is 
pleasant,  they  may  be  told  one  day 
soon  to  clear  up  the  Egyptian  scrape 
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for  themselves.  It  is  their  affair  every 
whit  as  much  as  ours.  There  is  no 
way  out  of  the  imbroglio  which  does 
not  start  from  a  recognition  of  this. 
We  can  never  settle  Egypt  without  the 
assent  and  co-operation  of  Europe. 
We  are  not  the  masters  there,  but  if 
we  are  not  masters,  neither  are  we 
likely  to  consent  to  be  servants,  whether 
of  bondholders  or  of  foreign  chanceries. 

A  very  disagreeable  impression  has 
been  made  by  the  publication  of 
official  documents  of  various  kinds  in 
relation  to  West  Africa.  It  would 
seem  as  if  peers  were  no  better 
administrators  than  they  are  legisla- 
tors. Lord  Northbrook's  mission  to 
Egypt  did  not  prove  a  very  brilliant 
expedition,  any  more  than  did  Lord 
Dufferin's.  And  now  the  correspond- 
ence relating  to  Angra  Pequena  (of 
which,  however,  as  yet,  we  have  only 
the  German  story)  presents  Lord  Gran- 
ville  and  Lord  Derby  in  a  light  which 
their  warmest  friends  can  hardly  call 
advantageous.  There  are  no  two 
opinions  about  it.  The  business  was 
not  by  any  means  of  the  first  import- 
ance in  itself,  but  it  needed  dealing 
with,  like  all  other  business  ;  and  so 
slack,  slovenly,  and  slipshod  a  fashion 
of  doing  work  has  seldom  been  exposed 
in  any  public  affair  before.  The  moral 
is  a  very  simple  one,  and  has  been 
very  clearly  set  forth  by  more  critics 
than  one.  "  It  is  simply  this,"  says 
one  of  them,  "  that  if  you  do  not  know 
your  own  mind  and  realise  the  logical 
consequences  of  your  own  deeds,  you 
will  inevitably  come  to  grief  as  soon 
as  you  are  confronted  with  an  an- 
tagonist strong  enough  and  clear- 
sighted enough  to  nail  you  to  your 
own  admissions  and  act  while  you  are 
dawdling  or  shilly-shallying.  The 
particular  case  in  hand  may  not  be  of 
auy  great  importance.  We  doubt  if 
Germany  will  be  much  the  better  for 
acquiring,  and  we  are  sure  that  Eng- 
land will  be  none  the  worse  for  losing, 
the  sovereignty  over  Great  Namaqua 
and  Damaraland.  But  if  we,  or  our 
rulers,  do  not  take  heed,  that  which 


has  occurred  in  this  instance  will 
occur  in  some  other,  when  we  cannot 
afford  to  display  equal  indifference." 

The  correspondence  with  respect  to 
the  West  African  Conference  is  not 
particularly  pleasant  reading  either. 
There  is  not  much  reason  to  look  for  a 
very  cordial  union  between  Germany 
and  France,  but  one  suspects  diplo- 
matic mismanagement  when  Prince 
Bismarck  communicates  to  England, 
as  he  might .  to  a  minor  Pow"er,  that 
Germany  and  France  are  agreed  upon 
this  and  that.  The  general  effect  of 
what  is  being  done  at  the  Conference 
appears  to  be  satisfactory  to  English 
interests,  but  it  will  have  to  be  exam- 
ined as  a  whole,  and  cannot  be  de- 
spatched in  a  paragraph. 

Meanwhile  Prince  Bismarck  has  not 
been  getting  on  in  the  happiest  way 
imaginable  with  his  Reichstag.  He 
had  asked  for  a  vote  of  a  thousand 
pounds  a  year  for  the  establishment 
of  a  second  directorship  in  the  Foreign 
Office.  He  went  so  far  as  to  declare 
that  it  was  necessary  to  his  personal 
comfort ;  that  if  the  House  denied  it 
to  him,  he  must  decline  responsibility 
for  the  foreign  policy  of  Germany, 
and  that  the  refusal  to  grant  the 
vote  could  have  no  other  object  than 
to  make  his  life  a  burden  to  him. 
The  vote  was  nevertheless  refused  by 
141  against  119.  This  followed  a  repulse 
a  few  days  before  on  a  point  in  the  once 
famous  Falk  laws.  As  the  law  now 
stands,  the  Government  can  intern  a 
priest  who  abuses  his  ecclesiastical 
functions  by  preaching  sermons  that 
are  not  agreeable  to  those  in  authority. 
Herr  WTindthorst,  the  powerful  leader 
of  the  Centre,  moved  its  repeal,  and 
beat  Prince  Bismarck  by  217  to  93. 
The  plain  moral,  and  by  no  means  a 
new  one,  is  that  if  you  once  have  the 
parliamentary  system  with  any  pre- 
tence of  real  independence  of  speech 
and  vote,  the  time  is  sure  to  come 
when  circumstance  will  prompt  ma- 
jorities to  assert  themselves  against 
the  superior  authority  of  the  executive 
government.  This  inevitable  tendency 
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may  not  make  itself  seriously  felt  in 
Prince  Bismarck's  time.  The  recent 
elections  were  probably  not  intended 
to  make  him  feel  it,  except  by  the 
Socialists.  But  nobody  can  doubt  the 
course  of  things  when  Prince  Bis- 
marck's day  is  over  ;  and  not  all  the 
State  Socialism  in  the  world  will  save 
Germany  from  it. 

M.  Ferry  has  not  escaped  these 
small  shocks  which  it  is  the  virtue  of 
parliamentary  government  to  substi- 
tute for*  the  greater  ones  of  absolutism. 
The  Chamber  altered  his  proposals  for 
the  reorganization  of  the  Senate ;  the 
Senate  in  its  turn  amended  the  altera- 
tion ;  and  then  the  Chamber  retraced 
its  steps,  and  accepted  the  amendment. 
The  Tonquin  credits  were  voted  by  a 
great  majority,  and  M.  Ferry  made  a 
menacing  speech,  declaring  that  if  the 
Chinese  persisted  in  their  refusal  to 


respond  to  his  moderate  policy  "  ener- 
getic measures  would  be  taken,  and 
people  would  see  in  a  few  days  how 
the  Government  comprehended  its 
duties,  and  how  it  meant  to  respond  to 
the  country's  legitimate  impatience." 
But  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
this  means  very  much  more  than  pre- 
vious utterances  of  the  same  sort. 
The  material  condition  of  France  gives 
at  least  as  good  cause  for  anxiety  as 
her  foreign  engagements.  There  is 
uneasiness  among  the  Paris  workmen, 
the  peasants  and  farmers  are  crying 
for  increased  duties  on  cereals  and  are 
to  get  them,  while  the  manufacturing 
towns  are  equally  ardent  against  them. 
If  there  is  any  danger  to  the  Republic, 
it  would  come  from  this  economic  and 
industrial  side.  Perhaps  the  case  is 
not  in  this  respect  very  different  from 
that  of  our  own  government. 
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THE  LIFE  OF   GEORGE   ELIOT.i 


THE  illustrious  woman  who  is  the 
subject  of  these  volumes  makes  a 
remark  to  her  publisher  which  is  at 
least  as  relevant  now  as  it  was  then. 
Can  nothing  be  done,  she  asks,  by 
dispassionate  criticism  towards  the 
reform  of  our  national  habits  in  the 
matter  of  literary  biography  1  "  Is  it 
anything  short  of  odious  that  as  soon 
as  a  man  is  dead  his  desk  should  be 
raked,  and  every  insignificant  memo- 
randum which  he  never  meant  for  the 
public  be  printed  for  the  gossiping 
amusement  of  people  too  idle  to  re- 
read his  books  1 "  Autobiography,  she 
says,  at  least  saves  a  man  or  a  woman 
that  the  world  is  curious  about,  from 
the  publication  of  a  string  of  mistakes 
called  Memoirs.  Even  to  autobio- 
graphy, however,  she  confesses  her 
deep  repugnance  unless  it  can  be 
written  so  as  to  involve  neither  self- 
glorification  nor  impeachment  of  others 
— a  condition,  by  the  way,  with  which 
hardly  any,  save  Mill's,  can  be  said  to 
comply.  "  I  like,"  she  proceeds,  "  that 
He  being  dead  yet  speaketli  should  have 
quite  another  meaning  than  that " 
(iii.  226,  297,  307).  She  shows  the 
same  fastidious  apprehension  still  more 
clearly  in  another  way.  "  I  have  de- 
stroyed almost  all  my  friends'  letters 
to  me,"  she  says,  "  because  they  were 
only  intended  for  my  eyes,  and  could 

1  George  Eliot's  Life.   By  J.  "W.  Cross.    Three 
volumes.     Blackwood  aud  Sons.     1885. 
No.  304.— VOL.  LI. 


only  fall  into  the  hands  of  persons  who 
knew  little  of  the  writers,  if  I  allowed 
them  to  remain  till  after  my  death. 
In  proportion  as  I  love  every  form  of 
piety — -which  is  venerating  love — I 
hate  hard  curiosity ;  and,  unhappily, 
my  experience  has  impressed  me  with 
the  sense  that  hard  curiosity  is  the 
more  common  temper  of  mind  " 
(ii.  286).  There  is  probably  little 
difference  among  us  in  respect  of 
such  experience  as  that. 

Much  biography,  perhaps  we  might 
say  most,  is  hardly  above  the  level  of 
that  "personal  talk,"  to  which  Words- 
worth sagely  preferred  long  barren 
silence,  the  napping  of  the  flame  of 
his  cottage  fire,  and  the  undersong  of 
the  kettle  on  the  hob.  It  would  not, 
then,  have  much  surprised  us  if  George 
Eliot  had  insisted  that  her  works 
should  remain  the  only  commemora- 
tion of  her  life.  There  be  some  who 
think  that  those  who  have  enriched 
the  world  with  great  thoughts  arid 
fine  creations,  might  best  be  content 
to  rest  unmarked  "  where  heaves  the 
turf  in  many  a  mouldering  heap," 
leaving  as  little  work  to  the  literary 
executor,  except  of  the  purely  crema- 
tory sort,  as  did  Aristotle,  Plato, 
Shakespeare,  and  some  others  whose 
names  the  world  will  not  willingly  let 
die.  But  this  is  a  stoic's  doctrine ; 
the  objector  may  easily  retort  that 
if  it  had  been  sternly  acted  on,  we 
should  have  known  very  little  about 
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Dr.     Johnson,     and     nothing     about 
Socrates. 

This  is  but  an  ungracious  prelude  to 
some  remarks  upon  a  book,  which 
must  be  pronounced  a  striking  success. 
There  will  be  very  little  dispute  as  to  the 
fact  that  the  editor  of  these  memorials 
of  George  Eliot  has  done  his  work  with 
excellent  taste,  judgment,  and  sense. 
He  found  110  autobiography  nor  frag- 
ment of  one,  but  he  has  skilfully 
shaped (  a  kind  of  autobiography  by  a 
plan  which,  so  far  as  we  know,  he  is 
justified  in  calling  new,  and  which 
leaves  her  life  to  write  itself  in  ex- 
tracts from  her  letters  and  journals. 
With  the  least  possible  obtrusion  from 
the  biographer,  the  original  pieces  are 
formed  into  a  connected  whole  "that 
combines  a  narrative  of  day-to-day 
life  Avith  the  play  of  light  and  shade 
whicli  only  letters  written  in  serious 
moods  can  give."  The  idea  is  a  gooil 
one,  and  Mr.  Cross  deserves  great 
credit  for  it.  We  may  hope  that  its 
success  will  encourage  imitators.  Cer- 
tainly there  are  diTiwbncks.  We  miss 
the  animation  of  mixed  narrative. 
There  is,  too,  a  touch  of  monotony  in 
listening  for  so  long  to  the  voice  of 
a  single  speaker  addressing  others  who 
are  silent  behind  a  screen.  But  Mr. 
Cross  could  not  we  think,  have 
devised  a  better  way  of  dealing  with 
his  material  :  it  is  simple,  modest,  and 
effective. 

George  Eliot,  after  all,  led  the  life 
of  a  studious  recluse,  with  none  of 
the  bustle,  variety,  motion,  and  large 
communication  with  the  outer  world, 
that  justified  Lockhart  and  Moore 
in  making  a  long  story  of  the  lives  of 
Scott  and  Byron.  Even  here,  among 
men  of  letters,  who  were  also  men  of 
action  and  of  great  sociability,  are  not 
all  biographies  too  long  ]  Let  any 
sensiblfe  reader  turn  to  the  shelf  where 
his  Lives'  repose ;  we  shall  be  sur- 
prised if  he  does  not  find  that  nearly 
every  one  of  them,  taking  the  present 
century  alone,  and  including  such 
splendid  and  attractive  subjects  as 
Goethe,  Hume,  Romilly,  Mackintosh, 
Horner,  Chalmers,  Arnold,  Southey, 


Cowper,  would  not  have  been  all  the 
better  for  judicious  curtailment.  Lock- 
hart,  who  wrote  the  longest,  wrote 
also  the  shortest,  the  Life  of  Burns  ; 
and  the  shortest  is  the  best,  in  spite 
of  defects  which  would  only  have  been 
worse  if  the  book  had  been  bigger. 
It  is  to  be  feared  that,  conscientious 
and  honourable  as  his  self-denial  has 
been,  even  Mr.  Cross  has  not  wholly 
resisted  the  natural  and  besetting 
error  of  the  biographer.  Most  people 
will  think  that  the  hundred  pages  of 
the  Italian  tour  (vol.  ii.),  and  some 
other  not  very  remarkable  impressions 
of  travel,  might  as  well  or  better  have 
been  left  out. 

As  a  mere  letter-writer,  George 
Eliot  will  not  rank  among  the  fatuous 
masters  of  what  is  usually  considered 
especially  a  woman's  art.  She  wras 
too  busy  in  serious  work  to  have 
leisure  for  that  most  delightful  way 
of  wasting  time.  Besides  that,  she 
had  by  nature  none  of  that  fluency, 
rapidity,  abandonment,  pleasant  volu- 
bility, which  make  letters  amusing, 
captivating,  or  piquant.  What  Mr. 
Cross  says  of  her  as  the  mistress  of 
a  salon,  is  true  of  her  for  the  most 
part  as  a  correspondent  : — "  Playing 
around  many  disconnected  subjects, 
in  talk,  neither  interested  nor  amused 
her  much.  She  took  things  too  seri- 
ously, and  seldom  found  the  effort  of 
entertaining  compensated  by  the  gain  " 
(iii.  335).  There  is  the  outpouring  of 
ardent  feeling  for  her  friends,  sobering 
down,  as  life  goes  on,  into  a  crooning 
kindliness,  affectionate  and  honest, 
but  often  tinged  with  considerable 
self-consciousness.  It  was  said  of 
some  one  that  his  epigrams  did  honour 
to  his  heart ;  in  the  reverse  direction 
we  occasionally  feel  that  George 
Eliot's  effusive  playfulness  does 
honour  to  her  head.  It  lacks  sim- 
plicity and  verve.  Even  in  an  invi- 
tation to  dinner,  the  words  imply  a 
grave  sense  of  responsibility  on  both 
sides,  and  sense  of  responsibility  is 
fatal  to  the  charm  of  familiar  cor- 
respondence. 

As    was    inevitable    in    one    whose 
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mind  was  so  habitually  turned  to  the 
deeper  elements  of  life,  she  lets  fall 
the  pearls  of  wise  speech  even  in  short 
notes.  Here  are  one  or  two  : — 

"  My  own  experience  and  develop- 
ment deepen  every  day  my  conviction 
that  our  moral  progress  may  be  mea- 
sured by  the  degree  in  which  we  sym- 
pathise with  individual  suffering  and 
individual  joy." 

"  If  there  is  one  attitude  more 
odious  to  me  than  any  other  of  the  many 
attitudes  of  '  knowingness,'  it  is  that 
air  of  lofty  superiority  to  the  vulgar. 
She  will  soon  find  out  that  I  am  a 
very  commonplace  woman." 

"It  so  often  happens  that  others 
are  measuring  vis  by  our  past  self 
while  we  are  looking  back  on  that 
self  with  a  mixture  of  disgust  and 
sorrow." 

The  following  is  one  of  the  best 
examples,  one  of  the  few  examples,  of 
her  best  manner  : — 

"  I  have  been  made  rather  unhappy  by  my 
husband's  impulsive  proposal  about  Christmas. 
\Ve  are  dull  old  persons,  and  your  two  sweet 
young  ones  ought  to  find  each  Christmas  a 
new  bright  bead  to  string  on  their  memory, 
whereas  to  spend  the  time  with  us  would  be 
to  string  on  a  dark  shrivelled  berry.  •  They 
ought  to  have  a  group  of  young  creatures  to 
be  joyful  with.  Our  o\vn  children  always 
spend  their  Christmas  with  Gertrude's  family  ; 
and  we  have  usually  taken  our  sober  merry- 
making with  friends  out  of  town.  Illness 
among  these  will  break  our  custom  this  year  ; 
and  thus  mein  Mann,  feeling  that  our  Christmas 
was  free,  considered  how  very  much  he  liked 
being  with  you,  omitting  the  other  side  of  the 
question-  namely,  our  total  lack  of  means  to 
make  a  suitably  joyous  meeting,  a  real  festival, 
fur  Phil  and  Margaret.  I  was  conscious  of 
this  lack  in  the  very  moment  of  the  proposal, 
and  the  consciousness  has  been  pressing  on 
me  more  and  more  painfully  ever  since.  Even 
my  husband's  affectionate  hopefulness  cannot 
withstand  my  melancholy  demonstration.  So 
pray  consider  the  kill-joy  proposition  as  en- 
tirely retracted,  and  give  us  something  of 
yourselves  only  on  simple  black-letter  days, 
when  the  Herald  Angels  have  not  been  raising 
expectations  early  in  the  morning." 

This  is  very  pleasant,  but  such  pieces 
are  rare,  and  the  infirmity  of  human 
nature  has  sometimes  made  us  sigh 
over  these  pages  at  the  recollection  of 
the  cordial  cheeriness  of  Scott's  letters, 


the  high  spirits  of  Macaulay,  the  grace- 
ful levity  of  Voltaire,  the  rattling 
dare-devilry  of  Byron.  Epistolary 
stilts  among  men  of  letters  went  out 
of  fashion  with  Pope,  who,  as  was 
said,  thought  that  unless  every  period 
finished  with  a  conceit,  the  letter  was 
not  worth  the  postage.  Poor  spirits 
cannot  be  the  explanation  of  the  stiff- 
ness in  George  Eliot's  case,  for  no 
letters  in  the  English  language  are 
so  full  of  playfulness  and  charm  as 
those  of  Cowper,  and  he  was  habitu- 
ally sunk  in  gulfs  deeper  and  blacker 
than  George  Eliot's  own.  It  was  some- 
times observed  of  her,  that  in  her  con- 
versation, elle  s'ecoutait  quand  elle 
parlait — she  seemed  to  be  listening  to 
her  own  voice  while  she  spoke.  It 
must  be  allowed  that  we  are  not 
always  free  from  an  impression  of 
self-listening,  even  in  the  most  caress- 
ing of  the  letters  before  us. 

This  is  not   much   better,   however, 
than    trifling.      I    dare  say  that  if   a 
lively  Frenchman   could  have  watched 
the    inspired    Pythia    on   the   sublime 
tripod,    he     would     have     cried,     Elle 
s'ecoute     quand      elle,     -parle.        When 
everything  of  that  kind  has  been  said, 
we    have    the    profound    satisfaction, 
which  is  not  quite  a  matter  of  course 
in  the  history  of  literature,  of  finding 
after  all    that    the    woman    and    the 
writer  were  one.      The  life   does   not 
belie  the   books,   nor  private    conduct 
stultify  public  profession.      We  close 
the  third  volume  of  the   biography,  as 
we    have    so    often   closed    the    third 
volume  of  her  novels,   feeling   to  the 
very  core  that  in  spite  of  a  style  that 
the  French  call  alambiquc,  in  spite  of 
tiresome  double  and  treble  distillations 
of  phraseology,   in  spite  of  fatiguing 
moralities,  gravities,  and  ponderosities, 
we  have  still  been  in  communion  with 
a  high  and  commanding  intellect,  and 
a    great   nature.       "We  are   vexed   by 
pedantries  that  recall  the  jyrecieuses  of 
the  Hotel  Eambouillet,  but  we  know 
that  she  had  the  soul  of  the  most  heroic 
women    in   history.      We    crave  more 
of  the  Olympian  serenity  that  makes 
action  natural  and  repose  refreshing, 
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but  we  cannot  miss  the  edification  of 
a  life  marked  by  indefatigable  labour 
after  generous  purposes,  by  an  un- 
sparing struggle  for  duty,  and  by 
steadfast  and  devout  fellowship  with 
lofty  thoughts. 

Those  who  know  Mr.  Myers's  es- 
say on  George  Eliot  will  not  have 
forgotten  its  most  imposing  passage  : — 

"  I  remember  how  at  Cambridge,  I  walked 
with  he\r  once  in  the  Fellows'  Garden  of 
Trinity,  on  an  evening  of  rainy  May ;  and  she, 
stirred  somewhat  beyond  her  wont,  and  taking 
as  her  text  the  three  words  which  have  been 
used  so  often  as  the  inspiring  trumpet-calls  of 
men,— the  words  God,  Immortality,  Duty, — 
pronounced,  with  terrible  earnestness,  how  in- 
conceivable was  the  first,  how  unbelievable 
the  second,  and  yet  how  peremptory  and  abso- 
lute the  third.  Never,  perhaps,  had  sterner 
accents  affirmed  the  sovereignty  of  impersonal 
and  unrecompensing  law.  1  listened,  and 
night  fell ;  her  grave,  majestic  countenance 
turned  toward  me  like  a  Sibyl's  in  the  gloom  ; 
it  was  as  though  she  withdrew  from  my  grasp, 
one  by  one,  the  two  scrolls  of  promise,  and 
left  me  the  third  scroll  only,  awful  with  in- 
evitable fates." 

To  many,  the  relation,  which  was 
the  most  important  event  in  George 
Eliot's  life,  will  seem  one  of  those  irre- 
trievable errors  which  reduce  all  talk 
of  duty  to  a  mockery.  It  is  inevit- 
able that  this  should  be  so,  and  those 
who  disregard  a  social  law  have  little 
right  to  complain.  Men  and  women 
whom  in  every  other  respect  it  would 
be  monstrous  to  call  bad,  have  taken 
this  particular  law  into  their  own 
hands  before  now,  and  committed 
themselves  to  conduct  of  which  "  mag- 
nanimity owes  no  account  to  pru- 
dence." But  if  they  had  sense  and 
knew  what  they  were  about,  they 
have  braced  themselves  to  endure  the 
disapproval  of  a  majority  fortunately 
more  prudential  than  themselves.  The 
world  is  busy,  and  its  instruments  are 
clumsy.  It  cannot  know  all  the  facts  ; 
it  has  neither  time  nor  material  for 
unravelling  all  the  complexities  of 
motive,  or  for  distinguishing  mere 
libertinage  from  grave  and  deliberate 
moral  mis  judgment ;  it  is  protecting 
itself  as  much  as  it  is  condemning  the 
offenders.  On  all  this,  then,  we  need 


have  neither  sophistry  nor  cant.  But 
those  who  seek  something  deeper  than 
a  verdict  for  the  honest  working  pur- 
pose of  leaving  cards  and  inviting  to 
dinner,  may  feel,  as  has  been  observed 
by  a  contemporary  writer,  that  men 
and  women  are  more  fairly  judged,  if 
judge  them,  we  must,  by  the  way  in 
which  they  bear  the  burden  of  an 
error,  than  by  the  decision  that  laid 
the  burden  on  their  lives.  Some  idea 
of  this  kind  was  in  her  own  mind 
when  she  wrote  to  her  most  intimate 
friend  in  1857,  "  If  I  live  five  years 
longer,  the  positive  result  of  my  ex- 
istence on  the  side  of  truth  and  good- 
ness will  outweigh  the  small  negative 
good  that  would  have  consisted  in  my 
not  doing  anything  to  shock  others  " 
(i.  461).  This  ui'gent  desire  to  balance 
the  moral  account  may  have  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  that  laborious  sense 
of  responsibility  which  weighed  so 
heavily  on  her  soul,  and  had  so  equi- 
vocal an  effect  upon  her  art.  What- 
ever else  is  to  be  said  of  this  particular 
union,  nobody  can  deny  that  the  pic- 
ture on  which  it  left  a  mark  was  an 
exhibition  of  extraordinary  self-denial, 
energy,  and  persistency  in  the  culti- 
vation and  the  use  of  great  gifts  and 
powers  for  what  their  possessor  be- 
lieved to  be  the  highest  objects  for 
society  and  mankind. 

A  more  perfect  companionship,  one 
on  a  higher  intellectual  level,  or  of 
more  sustained  mental  activity,  is  no- 
where recorded.  Lewes's  mercurial 
temperament  contributed  as  much  as 
the  powerful  mind  of  his  consort  to 
prevent  their  seclusion  from  degene- 
rating into  an  owlish  stagnation.  To 
the  very  last  (1878)  he  retained  his 
extraordinary  buoyancy.  "  Nothing 
but  death  could  quench  that  bright 
flame.  Even  on  his  worst  days  he 
had  always  a  good  story  to  tell ;  and 
I  remember  on  one  occasion  in  the 
drawing-room  at  Witley,  between  two 
bouts  of  pain,  he  sang  through  with 
great  brio,  though  without  much  voice, 
the  greater  portion  of  the  tenor  part 
in  the  Barber  of  Seville,  George  Eliot 
playing  his  accompaniment,  and  both 
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of  them  thoroughly  enjoying  the  fun  " 
(iii.  334).  All  this  gaiety,  his  inex- 
haustible vivacity,  the  facility  of  his 
transitions  from  brilliant  levity  to  a 
keen  seriousness,  the  readiness  of  his 
mental  response,  and  the  wide  range 
of  intellectual  accomplishments  that 
were  much  more  than  superficial,  made 
him  a  source  of  incessant  and  varied 
stimulation.  Even  those,  and  there 
were  some,  who  thought  that  his  gaiety 
bordered  on  flippancy,  that  his  genial 
self-content  often  came  near  to  shock- 
ingly bad  taste,  and  that  his  remini- 
scences of  poor  Mr.  Fitzball  and  the 
green-room  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
Bohemia  in  which  he  had  once  dwelt, 
too  racy  for  his  company,  still  found 
it  hard  to  resist  the  alert  intelligence 
with  which  he  rose  to  every  good 
topic,  and  the  extraordinary  heartiness 
and  spontaneity  with  which  the  whole- 
some spring  of  human  laughter  was 
touched  in  him. 

Lewes  had  plenty  of  egotism,  not  to 
give  it  a  more  unamiable  name,  but  it 
never  mastered  his  intellectual  sin- 
cerity. George  Eliot  describes  him  as 
one  of  the  few  human  beings  she  has 
known  who  will,  in  the  heat  of  an 
argument,  see,  and  straightway  con- 
fess, that  he  is  in  the  wrong,  instead 
of  trying  to  shift  his  ground  or  use 
any  other  device  of  vanity.  "  The 
intense  happiness  of  our  union,"  she 
wrote  to  a  friend,  "  is  derived  in  a 
high  degree  from  the  perfect  freedom 
with  which  we  each  follow  and  de- 
clare our  own  impressions.  In  this 
respect  I  know  no  man  so  great  as 
he — that  difference  of  opinion  rouses 
no  egotistic  irritation  in  him,  and  that 
he  is  ready  to  admit  that  another  ar- 
gument is  the  stronger,  the  moment 
his  intellect  recognises  it "  (ii.  279). 
This  will  sound  very  easy  to  the  dis- 
passionate reader,  because  it  is  so  ob- 
viously just  and  proper,  but  if  the 
dispassionate  reader  ever  tries,  he  may 
find  the  virtue  not  so  easy  as  it  looks. 
Finally,  and  above  all,  we  can  never 
forget  in  Lewes's  case  how  much  true 
elevation  and  stability  of  character 
was  implied  in  the  unceasing  rever- 


ence, gratitude,  and  devotion  with 
which  for  five-and-twenty  years  he 
treated  her  to  whom  he  owed  all  his 
happiness,  and  who  most  truly,  in  his 
own  words  (ii.  76),  had  made  his  life  a 
new  birth. 

The  reader  will  be  mistaken   if  he 
should    infer  from    such    passages   as 
abound    in    her    letters    that    George 
Eliot  had  any  particular  weakness  for 
domestic  or  any  other  kind  of  idolatry. 
George    Sand,    in    Lucrezia     Floriani, 
where    she    drew  so  unkind  a  picture 
of  Chopin,  has  described  her  own  life 
and  character  as  marked  by  "  a  great 
facility   for  illusions,  a  blind   benevo- 
lence  of    judgment,    a   tenderness    of 
heart  that  was  inexhaustible ;    conse- 
quently great  precipitancy,  many  mis- 
takes, much  weakness,  fits   of  heroic 
devotion    to    unworthy  objects,   enor- 
mous   force    applied    to  an  end    that 
was  wretched  in  truth  and  fact,  but 
sublime  in  her  thought."    George  Eliot 
had   none  of  this  facility.       Nor  was 
general  benignity  in  her  at  all  of  the 
poor  kind  that  is  incompatible  with  a 
great  deal  of  particular  censure.     Uni- 
versal   benevolence    never    lulled    an 
active    critical  faculty,   nor    did    she 
conceive  true  humility  as  at  all   con- 
sisting in  hiding  from  an  impostor  that 
you  have  found  him  out.     Like  Cardi- 
nal Newman,  for  whose  beautiful  pas- 
sage at  the   end   of  the  Apologia   she 
expresses  such  richly  deserved  admira- 
tion (ii.  387),  she  unites  to  the  gift  of 
unction  and  brotherly  love,  a  capacity 
for  giving  an  extremely  shrewd  nip  to 
a  brother  whom  she  does  not  love.   Her 
passion  for  Thomas-a-Kempis   did  not 
prevent  her,  and  there  was  no  reason 
why  it  should,  from  dealing  very  faith- 
fully with  a  friend,  for  instance  (ii.  27 1 ) ; 
from  describing  Mr.  Buckle  as  a  con- 
ceited, ignorant  man  ;  or  castigating 
Brougham  and  other  people  in  slashing 
reviews ;    or   otherwise  from  showing 
that  great  expansiveness  of  the  affec- 
tions went  with  a  remarkably  strong, 
hard,  masculine,  positive,  judging  head. 
The  benefits  that  George  Eliot  gained 
from  her  exclusive  companionship  with 
a  man  of  lively  talents  were  not  with- 
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out  some  compensating  drawbacks. 
The  keen  stimulation  and  incessant 
strain,  unrelieved  by  variety  of  daily 
intercourse,  and  never  diversified  by 
participation  in  the  external  activi- 
ties of  the  world,  tended  to  bring  about 
a  loaded,  over-conscious,  over-anxious 
state  of  mind,  which  was  not  only  not 
wholesome  in  itself,  but  was  incon- 
sistent with  the  full  freshness  and 
strength  of  artistic  work.  The  pre- 
sence of  the  real  world  in  his  life  has, 
in  all  but  one  or  two  cases,  been  one 
element  of  the  novelist's  highest  success 
in  the  world  of  imaginative  creation. 
George  Eliot  had  no  greater  favourite 
than  Scott,  and  when  a  series  of  little 
books  upon  English  men  of  letters  was 
planned,  she  said  that  she  thought  that 
writer  among  us  the  happiest  to  whom 
it  should  fall  to  deal  with  Scott.  But 
Scott  lived  full  in  the  life  of  his  fellow- 
men.  Even  of  Wordsworth,  her  other 
favourite,  though  he  was  not  a  crea- 
tive artist,  we  may  say  that  he  daily 
saturated  himself  in  those  natural  ele- 
ments and  effects,  which  were  the 
material,  the  suggestion,  and  the  sus- 
taining inspiration  of  his  consoling  and 
fortifying  poetry.  George  Eliot  did 
not  live  in  the  midst  of  her  material, 
but  aloof  from  it  and  outside  of  it. 
Heaven  forbid  that  this  should  seem 
to  be  said  by  way  of  censure.  Both 
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her  health  and  other  considerations 
made  all  approach  to  busy  sociability 
in  any  of  its  shapes  both  unwelcome 
and  impossible.  But  in  considering 
the  relation  of  her  manner  of  life  to 
her  work,  her  creations,  her  medita- 
tions, one  cannot  but  see  that  when 
compared  with  some  writers  of  her 
own  sex  and  age,  she  is  constantly 
bookish,  artificial,  and  mannered.  She 
is  this  because  she  fed  her  art  too  ex- 
clusively, first  on  the  memories  of  her 
youth,  and  next  from  books,  pictures, 
statues,  instead  of  from  the  living 
model,  as  seen  in  its  actual  motion. 
It  is  direct  calls  and  personal  claims 
from  without  that  make  fiction  alive. 
Jane  Austen  bore  her  part  in  the  little 
world  of  the  parlour  that  she  described. 
The  writer  of  Sylvia's  Lovers,  whose 


work  George  Eliot  appreciated  with 
unaffected  generosity  (i.  305),  was  the 
mother  of  children,  and  was  surrounded 
by  the  wholesome  actualities  of  the 
family.  The  authors  of  Jane  Eyre 
and  Wuthering  Heights  passed  their 
days  in  one  long  succession  of  wild, 
stormy,  squalid,  anxious,  and  miser- 
able scenes — almost  as  romantic,  as 
poetic,  and  as  tragic,  to  use  George 
Eliot's  words,  as  their  own  stories. 
George  Sand  eagerly  shared,  even  to 
the  pitch  of  passionate  tumult  and 
disorder,  in  the  emotions,  the  aspira- 
tions, the  ardour,  the  great  conflicts 
and  controversies  of  her  time.  In 
every  one  of  these,  their  daily  close- 
ness to  the  real  life  of  the  world  has 
given  a  vitality  to  their  work  which  we 
hardly  expect  that  even  the  next  gene- 
ration will  find  in  more  than  one  or 
two  of  the  romances  of  George  Eliot. 
It  may  even  come  to  pass  that  their 
position  will  be  to  hers  as  that  of 
Fielding  is  to  Richardson  in  our  own 
day. 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Harrison,  which 
is  printed  here  (ii.  441),  George  Eliot 
describes  her  own  method,  as  "  the 
severe  effort  of  trying  to  make  certain 
ideas  thoroughly  incarnate,  as  if  they 
had  revealed  themselves  to  me  first 
in  the  flesh  and  not  in  the  spirit." 
The  passage  recalls  a  discussion  one 
day  at  the  Priory  in  1877.  She 
was  speaking  of  the  different  methods 
of  the  poetic  or  creative  art,  and  said 
that  she  began  with  moods,  thoughts, 
passions,  and  then  invented  the  story 
for  their  sake,  and  fitted  it  to  them  : 
Shakespeare,  on  the  other  hand,  picked 
up  a  story  that  struck  him,  and  then 
proceeded  to  work  in  the  moods, 
thoughts,  passions,  as  they  came  to  him 
in  the  course  of  meditation  on  the 
story.  We  hardly  need  the  result  to* 
convince  us  that  Shakespeare  chose  the 
better  part. 

The  influence  of  her  reserved  fashion 
of  daily  life  was  heightened  by  the 
literary  exclusiveness  which  of  set 
purpose  she  imposed  upon  herself. 
"The  less  an  author  hears  about 
himself,"  she  says,  in  one  place,  "  the 
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better."  "It  is  my  rule,  very  strictly 
observed,  not  to  read  the  criticisms  on 
my  writings.  For  years  I  have  found 
this  abstinence  necessary  to  preserve 
me  from  that  discouragement  as  an 
artist,  which  ill-judged  praise,  no  less 
than  ill-judged  blame,  tends  to  produce 
in  us."  George  Eliot  pushed  this  re- 
pugnance to  criticism  beyond  the  per- 
sonal reaction  of  it  upon  the  artist,  and 
more  than  disparaged  its  utility,  even 
in  the  most  competent  and  highly  train- 
ed hands.  She  finds  that  the  diseased 
spot  in  the  literary  culture  of  our  time 
is  touched  with  the  finest  point  by  the 
saying  of  La  Bruyere,  that  "the 
pleasure  of  criticism  robs  us  of  the 
pleasure  of  being  keenly  moved  by 
very  fine  things"  (iii.  327).  "  It  seems 
to  me,"  she  writes  (ii.  412),  "much 
better  to  read  a  man's  own  writings, 
than  to  read  what  others  say  about 
him,  especially  when  the  man  is  first- 
rate  and  the  others  third-rate.  As 
Goethe  said  long  ago  about  Spinoza,  '  1 
always  preferred  to  learn  from  the  man 
himself  what  he  thought,  rather  than 
to  hear  from  some  one  else  what  he 
ought  to  have  thought.'  '  As  if  the 
scholar  will  not  always  be  glad  to  do 
both,  to  study  his  author  and  not  to 
refuse  the  help  of  the  rightly  prepared 
commentator ;  as  if  even  Goethe  him- 
self would  not  have  been  all  the  better 
acquainted  with  Spinoza,  if  he  could 
have  read  Mr.  Pollock's  book  upon 
him.  But  on  this  question  Mr.  Arnold 
has  fought  a  brilliant  battle,  and  to 
him  George  Eliot's  heresies  may  well 
be  left. 

On  the  personal  point  whether  an 
author  should  ever  hear  of  himself, 
George  Eliot  oddly  enough  contradicts 
herself  in  a  casual  remark  upon  Bulwer. 
"  I  have  a  great  respect,"  she  says, 
"  for  the  energetic  industry  which  has 
madt  the  most  of  his  powers.  He  has 
been  writing  diligently  for  more  than 
thirty  years,  constantly  improving  his 
position,  and  profiting  by  the  lessons 
of  public  opinion  and  of  other  writers  " 
(ii.  322).  But  if  it  is  true  that  the 
less  an  author  hears  about  himself  the 
better,  ho  ware  these  salutary  "  lessons 


of  public  opinion  "  to  penetrate  to  him  ? 
"Rubens,"  she  says,  writing  from 
Munich,  in  1858  (ii.  28),  "gives  me 
more  pleasure  than  any  other  painter 
whether  right  or  wrong.  More  than 
any  one  else  he  makes  me  feel  that 
painting  is  a  great  art,  and  that  he 
was  a  great  artist.  His  are  such  real 
breathing  men  and  women,  moved  by 
passions,  not  mincing,  and  grimacing, 
and  posing  in  mere  imitation  -of  pas- 
sion." But  Rubens  did  not  concen- 
trate his  intellect  on  his  own  ponder- 
ings,  nor  shut  out  the  wholesome 
chastenings  of  praise  and  blame,  lest 
they  should  discourage  his  inspiration. 
Beethoven,  another  of  the  chief  objects 
of  George  Eliot's  veneration,  bore  all 
the  rough  stress  of  an  active  and 
troublesome  calling,  though  of  the 
musician,  if  of  any,  we  may  say,  that 
his  is  the  art  of  self-absorption. 

Hence,  delightful  and  inspiring  as 
it  is  to  read  this  story  of  diligent  and 
discriminating  cultivation,  of  accurate 
truth  and  real  erudition  and  beauty, 
not  vaguely  but  methodically  inter- 
preted, one  has  some  of  the  sensa- 
tions of  the  moral  and  intellectual 
hothouse.  Mental  hygiene  is  apt  to 
lead  to  mental  valetudinarianism. 
"  The  ignorant  journalist  "  may  be 
left  to  the  torment  which  George 
Eliot  wished  that  she  could  inflict  on 
one  of  those  literary  slovens  whose 
manuscripts  bring  even  the  most  phi- 
losophic editor  to  the  point  of  exasper- 
ation :  "  I  should  like  to  stick  red- 
hot  skewers  through  the  writer,  whose 
style  is  as  sprawling  as  his  hand- 
writing." By  all  means.  But  much  that 
even  the  most  sympathetic  reader  finds 
repellent  in  George  Eliot's  later  work 
might  perhaps  never  have  been,  if  Mr. 
Lewes  had  not  practised  with  more 
than  Russian  rigour  a  censorship  of  the 
press  and  the  post  office  which  kept 
every  disagreeable  whisper  scrupu- 
lously from  her  ear.  To  stop  every 
draft  with  sandbags,  screens,  arid  cur- 
tains, and  to  limit  one's  exercise  to  a 
drive  in  a  well-warmed  brougham  with 
the  windows  drawn  up,  may  save  a  few 
annoying  colds  in  the  head,  but  the  end 
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of  the  process  will  be  the  manufacture 
of  an  invalid. 

Whatever  view  we  may  take  of  the 
precise  connection  between  what  she 
read,  or  abstained  from  reading,  and 
what  she  wrote,  no  studious  man  or 
woman  can  look  without  admiration 
and    envy    on    the   breadth,    variety, 
seriousness,  and    energy,  with   which 
she  set  herself  her  tasks  and  executed 
them.     She  says  in  one  of  her  letters, 
"  there*  is   something  more  piteous  al- 
most  than    soapless    poverty   in    the 
application     of     feminine     incapacity 
to    literature"   (ii.   16).     Nobody   has 
ever  taken  the  responsibilities  of  litera- 
ture more   ardently  in  earnest.     She 
was  accustomed  to  read  aloud  to  Mr. 
Lewes  three    hours    a    day,    and  her 
private  reading,  except  when  she  was 
engaged  in  the   actual  stress  of  com- 
position,   must    have     filled   as    many 
more.        His     extraordinary    alacrity 
and  her  brooding   intensity    of  mind, 
prevented  these  hours  from  being  that 
leisurely  process  in  slippers  and  easy 
chair  which  passes  with  many  for  the 
practice  of  literary  cultivation.   Much 
of  her  reading  was  for  the  direct  pur- 
poses of   her  own  work.     The  young 
lady    who    begins    to    write    historic 
novels  out   of  her  own  head  will  find 
something  much  to  her  advantage  if 
she  will  refer  to  the  list  of  books  read 
by  George  Eliot  during  the  latter  half 
of    1861,    when    she   was    meditating 
Romola  (ii.  325).     Apart  from  imme- 
diate  needs   and  uses,   no  student  of 
our  time  has  known  better  the  solace, 
the  delight,  the  guidance  that  abide  in 
great  writings.     Nobody  who  did  not 
share  the  scholar's  enthusiasm    could 
have    described  the  blind    scholar  in 
his  library  in  the  adorable  fifth  chapter 
of  Romola, ;  and  we  feel  that  she  must 
have  copied  out  with  keen  gusto  of 
her-own  those  words  of  Petrarch  which 
she  puts    into    old  Bardo's    mouth — 
"Librimedullitusdelectant,colloquuntur, 
consulunt,   et  viva  quadam  nobis  atque 
arguta  familiaritate  junguntur. ' ' 

As  for  books  that  are  not  books, 
as  Milton  bade  us  do  with  "  neat 
repasts  with  wine,"  she  wisely  spared 


to  interpose  them  oft.  Her  standards 
of  knowledge  were  those  of  the  erudite 
and  the  savant,  and  even  in  the  region 
of  beauty  she  was  never  content  with 
any  but  definite  impressions.  In  one 
place  in  these  volumes,  by  the  way, 
she  makes  a  remark  curiously  incon 
sistent  with  the  usual  scientific  attitude 
of  her  mind.  She  has  been  reading 
Darwin's  Origin  of /Species,  on  which  she 
makes  the  truly  astonishing  criticism 
that  it  is  "  sadly  wanting  in  illustra- 
tive facts,"  and  that  "  it  is  not  im- 
pressive from  want  of  luminous  and 
orderly  presentation"  (ii.  43  —  48). 
Then  she  says  that  "  the  development 
theory,  and  all  other  explanation  of 
processes  by  which  things  came  to  be 
produce  a  feeble  impression  compared 
with  the  mystery  that  lies  under  pro- 
cesses." This  position  it  does  not 
now  concern  us  to  discuss,  but  at  least 
it  is  in  singular  discrepancy  with  her 
strong  habitual  preference  for  accurate 
and  quantitative  knowledge,  over  vague 
and  misty  moods  in  the  region  of  the 
vinknowable  and  the  unreachable. 

George  Eliot's  means  of  access  to 
books  were  very  full.  She  knew 
French,  German,  Italian,  and  Spanish 
accurately.  Greek  and  Latin,  Mr. 
Cross  tells  us,  she  could  read  with 
thorough  delight  to  herself ;  though  after 
the  appalling  specimen  of  Mill's  juve- 
nile Latinity  that  Mr.  Bain  has  disin- 
terred, the  fastidious  collegian  may  be 
sceptical  of  the  scholarship  of  prodigies. 
Hebrew  was  her  favourite  study  to  the 
end  of  her  days.  People  commonly 
supposed  that  she  had  been  inoculated 
with  an  artificial  taste  for  science  by 
her  companion.  We  now  learn  that 
she  took  a  decided  interest  in  natural 
science  long  before  she  made  Mr. 
Lewes' s  acquaintance,  and  many  of 
the  roundabout  pedantries  that  dis- 
pleased people  in  her  latest  writings, 
and  were  set  down  to  his  account, 
appeared  in  her  composition  before 
she  had  ever  exchanged  a  word  with 
him. 

All  who  knew  her  well  enough  were 
aware  that  she  had  what  Mr.  Cross 
describes  as  "  limitless  persistency  in 
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application."  This  is  an  old  account 
of  genius,  but  nobody  illustrates  more 
effectively  the  infinite  capacity  of 
taking  pains.  In  reading,  in  looking 
at  pictures,  in  playing  difficult  music, 
in  talking,  she  was  equally  importunate 
in  the  search,  and  equally  insistent  on 
mastery.  Her  faculty  of  sustained 
concentration  was  part  of  her  immense 
intellectual  power.  "  Continuous 
thought  did  not  fatigue  her.  She 
could  keep  her  mind  on  the  stretch 
hour  after  hour ;  the  body  might  give 
way,  but  the  brain  remained  un- 
wearied "  (iii.  422).  It  is  only  a 
trifling  illustration  of  the  infection  of 
her  indefatigable  quality  of  taking 
pains,  that  Lewes  should  have  formed 
the  important  habit  of  re-writing  every 
page  of  his  work,  even  of  short  articles 
for  Reviews,  before  letting  it  go  to 
the  press.  The  journal  shows  what 
sore  pain  and  travail  composition  was 
to  her.  She  wrote  the  last  volume  of 
Adam  Bede  in  six  weeks  ;  she  "  could 
not  help  writing  it  fast,  because  it  was 
written  under  the  stress  of  emotion." 
But  what  a  prodigious  contrast  be- 
tween her  pace,  and  Walter  Scott's 
twelve  volumes  a  year  !  Like  many 
other  people  of  powerful  brains,  she 
united  strong  and  clear  general  reten- 
tiveness,  with  a  weak  and  untrust- 
worthy verbal  memory.  "  She  never 
could  trust  herself  to  write  a  quotation 
without  verifying  it."  "  What  courage 
and  patience,"  she  says  of  some  one 
else,  "  are  wanted  for  every  life  that 
aims  to  produce  anything,"  and  her 
own  existence  v?ns  one  long  and 
painful  sermon  on  that  text. 

Over  few  lives  have  the  clouds  of 
mental  dejection  hung  in  such  heavy 
unmoving  banks.  Nearly  every  chapter 
is  strewn  with  melancholy  words.  "  I 
cannot  help  thinking  more  of  your 
illness  than  of  the  pleasure  in  prospect 
— according  to  my  foolish  nature,  Avhich 
is  always  prone  to  live  in  past  pain." 
The  same  sentiment  is  the  mournful 
refrain  that  runs  through  all.  Her 
first  resounding  triumph,  the  success 
of  Adam  Bede,  instead  of  buoyancy  and 
exultation,  only  adds  a  fresh  sense  of 


the  weight  upon  her  future  life.  "  The 
self-questioning  whether  my  nature  will 
be  able  to  meet  the  heavy  demands 
iipon  it,  both  of  personal  duty  and 
intellectual  production — presses  upon 
me  almost  continually  in  a  way  that 
prevents  me  even  from  tasting  the 
quiet  joy  I  might  have  in  the  work 
done.  I  feel  no  regret  that  the  fame, 
as  such,  brings  no  pleasure  ;  but  it  is 
a  grief  to  me  that  I  do  not  constantly 
feel  strong  in  thankfulness  that  my 
past  life  has  vindicated  its  uses." 

Romola  seems  to  have  been  com- 
posed in  constant  gloom.  "  I  remem- 
ber my  wife  telling  me,  at  Witley," 
says  Mr.  Cross,  "  how  cruelly  she  had 
suffered  at  Dorking  from  working 
under  a  leaden  weight  at  this  time. 
The  writing  of  Romola  ploughed  into 
her  more  than  any  of  her  other  books. 
She  told  me  she  could  put  her  finger 
on  it  as  marking  a  well-defined  transi- 
tion in  her  life.  In  her  own  words, 
'  I  began  it  a  young  woman  —  I 
finished  it  an  old  woman.'  "  She  calls 
upon  herself  to  make  "  greater  efforts 
against  indolence  and  the  despondency 
that  comes  from  too  egoistic  a  dread  of 
failure."  "  This  is  the  last  entry  I  mean 
to  make  in  my  old  book  in  which  I 
wrote  for  the  first  time  at  Geneva  in 
1849.  What  moments  of  despair  I 
passed  through  after  that — despair 
that  life  would  ever  be  made  precious 
to  me  by  the  consciousness  that  I  lived 
to  some  good  purpose !  It  was  that 
sort  of  despair  that  sucked  away  the 
sap  of  half  the  hours  which  might 
have  been  filled  by  energetic  youthful 
activity  ;  arid  the  same  demon  tries  to 
get  hold  of  me  again  whenever  an  old 
work  is  dismissed,  and  a  new  one  is 
being  meditated"  (ii.  307).  One 
day  the  entry  is :  "  Horrible  scepti- 
cism about  all  things  paralysing  my 
mind.  Shall  I  ever  be  good  for  any- 
thing again  1  Ever  do  anything  again  1 " 
On  another,  she  describes  herself  to  a 
trusted  friend  as  "  a  mind  morbidly 
desponding,  and  a  consciousness  tend- 
ing more  and  more  to  consist  in 
memories  of  error  and  imperfection 
rather  than  in  a  strengthening  sense 
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of  achievement."  We  have  to  turn  to 
such  books  as  Bunyan's  Grace  Abound- 
ing to  find  any  parallel  to  such 
wretchedness. 

Times  were  not  wanting  when  the 
sun  strove  to  shine  through  the  gloom, 
when  the  resistance  to  melancholy  was 
not  wholly  a  failure,  and  when,  as  she 
says,  she  felt  that  Dante  was  right  in 
condemning  to  the  Stygian  marsh  those 
who  had  been,  sad  under  the  blessed 
sunlight.  "  Sad  were  we  in  the  sweet 
air  that  is  gladdened  by  the  sun,  bearing 
sluggish  smoke  in  our  hearts ;  now  lie 
we  sadly  here  in  the  black  ooze."  But 
still  for  the  most  part  sad  she  re- 
mained in  the  sweet  air,  and  the  look 
of  pain  that  haunted  her  eyes  and  brow 
even  in  her  most  genial  and  animated 
moments,  only  told  too  truly  the  story 
of  her  inner  life. 

That  from  this  central  gloom  a 
shadow  should  spread  to  her  work  was 
unavoidable.  It  would  be  rash  to 
compare  George  Eliot  with  Tacitus, 
with  Dante,  with  Pascal.  A  novelist 
— for  as  a  poet,  after  trying  hard  to 
think  otherwise,  most  of  us  find  her 
magnificent  but  unreadable — as  a  novel- 
ist bound  by  the  conditions  of  her  art 
to  deal  in  a  thousand  trivialities  of 
human  character  and  situation,  she  has 
none  of  their  severity  of  form.  But 
she  alone  of  moderns  has  their  note 
of  sharp-cut  melancholy,  of  sombre 
rumination,  of  brief  disdain.  Living  in 
a  time  when  humanity  has  been  raised, 
whether  formally  or  informally,  into  a 
religion,  she  draws  a  painted  curtain  of 
pity  before  the  tragic  scene.  Still  the 
attentive  ear  catches  from  time  to  time 
the  accents  of  an  unrelenting  voice,  that 
proves  her  kindred  with  those  three 
mighty  spirits  and  stern  monitors  of 
men.  In  George  Eliot,  a  reader  with 
a  conscience  may  be  reminded  of  the 
saying  that  wrhen  a  man  opens  Tacitus 
he  puts  himself  in  the  confessional. 
She  was  no  vague  dreamer  over  the  folly 
and  the  weakness  of  men,  and  the 
cruelty  and  blindness  of  destiny.  Hers 
is  not  the  dejection  of  the  poet  who 
"  could  lie  down  like  a  tired  child,  And 
weep  away  this  life  of  care,"  as  Shelley 


at  IS!  aples ;  nor  is  .  it  the  despairing 
misery  that  moved  Cowper  in  the  aw- 
ful verses  of  the  Castaway.  It  was 
not  such  self-pity  as  wrung  from  Burns 
the  cry  to  life,  "  Thou  art  a  galling 
load,  Along,  a  rough,  a  weary  road, 
To  wretches  such  as  I ; "  nor  such 
general  sense  of  the  woes  of  the  race 
as  made  Keats  think  of  the  world  as  a 
place  where  men  sit  and  hear  eacli 
other  groan,  "  Where  but  to  think  is 
to  be  full  of  sorrow,  And  leaden-eyed 
despairs."  She  was  as  far  removed  from 
the  plangent  reverie  of  Rousseau  as 
from  the  savage  truculence  of  Swift. 
Intellectual  training  had  given  her  the 
spirit  of  order  and  proportion,  of  defin- 
iteness  and  measure,  and  this  marks 
her  alike  from  the  great  sentimentalists 
and  the  sweeping  satirists.  "  Pity  and 
fairness,"  as  she  beautifully  says  (iii. 
317),  "  are  two  little  words  which, 
carried  out,  would  embrace  the  titmost 
delicacies  of  the  moral  life."  But  hers 
is  not  seldom  the  severe  fairness  of  the 
judge,  and  the  "pity  that  may  go  with 
putting  on  the  black  cap  after  a  con- 
viction for  high  treason.  In  the  midst 
of  many  an  easy  flowing  page,  the 
reader  is  surprised  by  some  bitter  aside, 
some  judgment  of  intense  and  concen- 
trated irony  with  the  flash  of  a  blade 
in  it,  some  biting  sentence  where  lurks 
the  stern  disdain  and  the  anger  of 
Tacitus,  and  Dante,  and  Pascal.  Souls 
like  these  are  not  born  for  happiness. 

This  is  not  the  occasion  for  an 
elaborate  discussion  of  George  Eliot's 
place  in  the  mental  history  of  her  time, 
but  her  biography  shows  that  she 
travelled  along  the  road  that  was 
trodden  by  not  a  few  in  her  day.  She 
started  from  that  fervid  evangelicalism 
which  has  made  the  base  of  many  a 
powerful  character  in  this  century, 
from  Cardinal  Newman  downwards. 
Then  with  curious  rapidity  she  threw 
it  all  off,  and  embraced  with  equal  zeal 
the  rather  harsh  and  crude  negations 
which  were  then  associated  with  the 
Westminster  Review.  The  second  stage 
did  not  last  much  longer  than  the  first. 
"Religious  and  moral  sympathy  with 
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the  historical  life  of  man,"  she  said  (ii. 
363),  "  is  the  larger  half  of  culture  ;  " 
and  this  sympathy,  which  was  the  fruit 
of  her  culture,  had  by  the  time  she 
was  thirty  become  the  new  seed  of  a 
positive  faith  and  a  semi-conservative 
creed.  Here  is  a  passage  from  a  letter 
of  1862  (she  had  translated  Strauss, 
we  may  remind  ourselves,  in  1845,  and 
Feuerbach  in  1854)  : — 

"  Pray  don't  ask  me  ever  again  not  to  rob 
a  man  of  his  religious  belief,  as  if  you  thought 
nry  mind  tended  to  such  robbery.  I  have  too 
profound  a  conviction  of  the  efficacy  that  lies 
in  all  sincere  faith,  and  the  spiritual  blight 
that  comes  with  no-faith,  to  have  Jiny  negative 
propagandism  in  me.  In  fact,  I  have  very 
little  sympathy  with  Freethinkers  as  a  class, 
and  have  lost  all  interest  in  mere  antagonism 
to  religious  doctrines.  I  care  only  to  know,  if 
possible,  the  lasting  meaning  that  lies  in  all 
religious  doctrine  from  the  beginning  till 
now  "  (ii.  243). 

Eleven  years  later  the  same  tendency 
had  deepened  and  gone  further  : — 

"All  the  great  religions  of  the  world,  his- 
torically considered,  are  rightly  the  objects  of 
deep  reverence  and  sympathy — they  are  the 
record  of  spiritual  struggles,  which  are  the 
types  of  our  own.  This  is  to  me  pre- 
eminently true  of  Hebrewism  and  Chris- 
tianity, on  which  my  own  youth  was 
nourished.  And  in  this  sense  I  have  no 
antagonism  towards  any  religious  belief,  but 
a  strong  outflow  of  sympathy.  Every  com- 
munity met  to  worship  the  highest  Good 
(which  is  understood  to  be  expressed  by  God) 
carries  me  along  in  its  main  current ;  and  if 
there  were  not  reasons  against  my  following 
such  an  inclination,  I  should  go  to  church  or 
chapel,  constantly,  for  the  sake  of  the  de- 
lightful emotions  of  fellowship  which  come 
over  me  in  religious  assemblies— the  very 
nature  of  such  assemblies  being  the  recogni- 
tion of  a  binding  belief  or  spiritual  law,  which 
is  to  lift  us  into  willing  obedience,  and  save 
us  from  the  slavery  of  unregulated  passion  or 
impulse.  And  with  regard  to  other  people,  it 
seems  to  me  that  those  who  have  no  definite 
conviction  which  constitutes  a  protesting 
faith,  may  often  more  beneficially  cherish  the 
good  within  them  and  be  better  members  of 
societj  by  a  conformity  based  on  the  recog- 
nised good  in  the  public  belief,  than  by  a 
nonconformity  which  has  nothing  but  negatives 
to  utter.  Not,  of  course,  if  the  conformity 
would  be  accompanied  by  a  consciousness  of 
hypocrisy.  That  is  a  question  for  the  indivi- 
dual conscience  to  settle.  But  there  is 
enough  to  be  said  on  the  different  points  of 
view  from  which  conformity  may  be  regarded, 
to  hinder  a  ready  judgment  against  those  who 


continue  to  conform  after  ceasing  to  believe  in 
the  ordinary  sense.  But  with  the  utmost 
largeness  of  allowance  for  the  difficulty  of 
deciding  in  special  cases,  it  must  remain  true 
that  the  highest  lot  is  to  have  definite  beliefs 
about  which  you  feel  that  '  necessity  is  laid 
upon  you '  to  declare  them,  as  something 
better  which  you  are  bound  to  try  and  give 
to  those  who  have  the  worse  "  (iii.  215-217). 

These  volumes  contain  many  passages 
in  the  same  sense — as,  of  course,  her 
books  contain  them  too.  She  w.%s  a  con- 
stant reader  o'f  the  Bible,  and  the  Imi- 
tatio  was  never  far  from  her  hand. 
"  She  particularly  enjoyed  reading  aloud 
some  of  the  finest  chapters  of  Isaiah, 
Jeremiah,  and  St.  Paul's  Epistles. 
The  Bible  and  our  elder  English  poets 
best  suited  the  organ-like  tones  of  her 
voice,  which  required  for  their  full 
effect  a  certain  solemnity  and  majesty 
of  rhythm."  She  once  expressed  to  a 
younger  friend, who  shared  her  opinions, 
her  sense  of  the  loss  which  they  had  in 
being  unable  to  practise  the  old  ordi- 
nances of  family  prayer.  "  I  hope," 
she  says,  "  we  are  well  out  of  that 
phase  in  which  the  most  philosophic 
view  of  the  past  was  held  to  be  a 
smiling  survey  of  human  folly,  and 
when  the  wisest  man  was  supposed 
to  be  one  who  could  sympathise  with 
no  age  but  the  age  to  come  "  (ii. 
308). 

For  this  wise  reaction  she  was  110 
doubt  partially  indebted,  as  so  many 
others  have  been,  to  the  teaching  of 
Comte.  Unquestionably  the  funda- 
mental ideas  had  come  into  her  mind 
at  a  much  earlier  period,  when,  for  ex- 
ample, she  was  reading  Mr.  R.  W. 
Mackay's  Progress  of  the  Intellect 
(1850,  i.  253).  But  it  was  Comte 
who  enabled  her  to  systematise  these 
ideas,  and  to  give  them,  that  "  definite - 
ness,"  which,  as  these  pages  show  in  a 
hundred  places,  was  the  quality  that 
she  sought  before  all  others  alike  in 
men  and  their  thoughts.  She  always 
remained  at  a  respectful  distance  from 
complete  adherence  to  Comte's  scheme, 
but  she  was  never  tired  of  protesting 
that  he  was  a  really  great  thinker, 
that  his  famous  survey  of  the  Middle 
AC-OS  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Positive 
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Philosophy  was  full  of  luminous  ideas, 
and  that  she  had  thankfully  learned 
much  from  it.  Wordsworth,  again, 
was  dear  to  her  in  no  small  degree  on 
the  strength  of  such  passages  as  that 
from  the  Prelude,  which  is  the  motto 
of  one  of  the  last  chapters  of  her  last 
novel : — 

<(  The  human  nature  with  which  I  felt 
That  I  belonged  and  reverenced  with  love, 
Was  not  a  persistent  presence,  but  a  spirit 
Diffused  through  time  and  space,  with  aid 

derived 

Of  evidence  from  monuments,  erect, 
Prostrate,  or  leaning  towards  their  common 

rest 

In  earth,  the  widely  scattered  wreck  sublime 
Of  vanished  nations." 

Or  this  again,  also  from  the  Prelude, 
(see  iii.  389)  :— 

"  There  is 

One  great  society  alone  on  earth  : 
The  noble  Living  and  the  noble  Dead." 

Underneath  this  growth  and  diver- 
sity of  opinion  we  see  George  Eliot's 
oneness  of  character,  just,  for  that 
matter,  as  we  see  it  in  Mill's  long  and 
grave  march  from  the  uncompromising 
denials  instilled  into  him  by  his  father, 
then  through  Wordsworthian  mysticism 
and  Coleridgean  conservatism,  down  to 
the  pale  belief  and  dim  starlight  faith 
of  his  posthumous  volume.  George 
Eliot  was  more  austere,  more  unflinch- 
ing, arid  of  ruder  intellectual  con- 
stancy than  Mill.  She  never  withdrew 
from  the  position  that  she  had  taken 
up,  of  denying  and  rejecting  ;  she 
stood  to  that  to  the  end  :  what  she 
did  was  to  advance  to  the  far  higher 
perception  that  denial  and  rejection 
are  not  the  aspects  best  worth  attend- 
ing to  or  dwelling  upon.  She  had 
little  patience  with  those  who  fear 
that  the  doctrine  of  protoplasm  must 
dry  up  the  springs  of  human  effort. 
Any  one  who  trembles  at  that  cata- 
strophe may  profit  by  a  powerful  re- 
monstrance of  hers  in  the  pages  before 
us  (iii.  245—250,  also  228). 

' '  The  consideration  of  molecular  physics  is 
not  the  direct  ground  of  human  love  and  moral 
action,  any  more  than  it  is  the  direct  means  of 
composing  a  noble  picture  or  of  enjoying  great 


music.  One  might  as  'well  hope  to  dissert 
one's  own  body  and  be  merry  in  doing  it,  as 
take  molecular  physics  (in  which  you  must 
banish  from  your  field  of  view  what  is  speci- 
fically human)  to  be  your  dominant  guide, 
your  determiner  of  motives,  in  what  is  solely 
human.  That  every  study  has  its  bearing  on 
every  other  is  true  ;  but  pain  and  relief,  love 
and  sorrow,  have  their  peculiar  history  which 
make  an  experience  and  knowledge  over  and 
above  the  swing  of  atoms. 

"  With  regard  to  the  pains  and  limitations 
of  one's  personal  lot,  1  suppose  there  is  not  a 
single  man,  or  woman,  who  has  not  more  or 
less  need  of  that  stoical  resignation  which  is 
often  a  hidden  heroism,  or  who,  in  considering 
his  or  her  past  history,  is  not  aware  that  it 
has  been  cruelly  affected  by  the  ignorant  or 
selfish  action  of  some  fellow-being  in  a  more 
or  less  close  relation  of  life.  And  to  my  mind, 
there  can  be  no  stronger  motive,  than  this 
perception,  to  an  energetic  effort  that  the  lives 
nearest  to  us  shall  not  suffer  in  a  like  manner 
from  us. 

"As  to  duration  and  the  way  in  which  it 
affects  your  view  of  the  human  history,  what 
is  really  the  difference  to  your  imagination 
between  infinitude  and  billions  when  you  have 
to  consider  the  value  of  human  experience  ? 
Will  you  say  that  since  your  life  has  a  term  of 
threescore  years  and  ten,  it  was  really  a  matter 
of  indifference  whether  you  were  a  cripple  with 
a  wretched  skin  disease,  or  an  active  creature 
with  a  mind  at  large  for  the  enjoyment  of 
knowledge,  and  with  a  nature  which  has 
attracted  others  to  you  I " 

For  herself,  she  remained  in  the 
position  described  in  one  of  her 
letters  in  1860  (ii.  283):—"!  have 
faith  in  the  working  out  of  higher 
possibilities  than  the  Catholic  or  any 
other  Church  has  presented  ;  and  those 
who  have  strength  to  wait  and  endure 
are  bound  to  accept  no  formula  which 
their  whole  soiils — their  intellect,  as 
well  as  their  emotions — do  not  embrace 
with  entire  reverence.  The  highest 
calling  and  election  is  to  do  without 
opium,  and  live  through  all  our  pain 
with  conscious,  clear-eyed  endurance." 
She  would  never  accept  the  common 
optimism.  As  she  says  here  : — "  Life, 
though  a  good  to  men  on  the  whole,  is 
a  doubtful  good  to  many,  and  to  some 
not  a  good  at  all.  To  my  thought  it 
is  a  source  of  constant  mental  distortion 
to  make  the  denial  of  this  a  part  of 
religion — to  go  on  pretending  things 
are  better  than  they  are." 

Of  the  afflicting  dealings  with  the 
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world  of  spirits,  which  in  those  days 
were  comparatively  limited  to  the  un- 
tutored minds  of  America,  but  which 
since  have  come  to  exert  so  singular 
a  fascination  for  some  of  the  most 
brilliant  of  George  Eliot's  younger 
friends  (see  iii.  204),  she  thought  as 
any  sensible  Philistine  among  us  per- 
sists in  thinking  to  this  day : — 

"If  it  were  another  spirit  aping  Charlotte 
Bronte— if  here  and  there  at  rare  spots  and 
among  people  of  a  certain  temperament,  or 
even  at  many  spots  and  among  people  of  all 
temperaments,  tricksy  spirits  are  liable  to  rise 
as^a  sort  of  earth-bubbles  and  set  furniture  in 
movement,  and  tell  things  which  we  either 
know  already  or  should  be  as  well  without 
knowing — 1  must  frankly  confess  that  I  have 
but  a  feeble  interest  in  these  doings,  feeling 
my  life  very  short  for  the  supreme  and  awful 
revelations  of  a  more  orderly  and  intelligible 
kind  which  I  shall  die  with  an  imperfect 
knowledge  of.  If  there  were  miserable 
spirits  whom  we  could  help — then  I  think  we 
should  pause  and  have  patience  with  their 
trivial-mindedness  ;  but  otherwise  I  don't  feel 
bound  to  study  them  more  than  I  am  bound 
to  study  the  special  follies  of  a  peculiar  phase 
of  human  society.  Others,  who  feel  diffe- 
rently, and  are  attracted  towards  this  study, 
are  making  an  experiment  for  us  as  to  whether 
anything  better  than  bewilderment  can  come 
of  it.  At  present  it  seems  to  me  that  to  rest 
any  fundamental  part  of  religion  on  such  a 
basis  is  a  melancholy  misguidance  of  men's 
minds  from  the  true  sources  of  high  and  pure 
emotion  "  (iii.  161). 

The  period  of  George  Eliot's  pro- 
ductions was  from  1856,  the  date  of 
her  first  stories,  down  to  1876,  when 
she  wrote,  not  under  her  brightest 
star,  her  last  novel  of  Daniel  Deronda. 
During  this  time  the  great  literary 
influences  of  the  epoch  immediately 
preceding  had  not  indeed  fallen  silent, 
but  the  most  fruitful  seed  had  been 
sown.  Carlyle's  Sartor  (1833-4),  and 
his  Miscellaneous  Essays  (collected, 
1839),  were  in  all  hands  ;  but  he  had 
fallen  into  the  terrible  slough  of  his 
Prussjan  history  (1858-65),  and  the 
last  word  of  his  evangel  had  gone 
forth  to  all  whom  it  concerned.  In 
Memoriam,  whose  noble  music  and 
deep-browed  thought  awoke  such  new 
and  wide  response  in  men's  hearts, 
was  published  in  1850.  The  second 
volume  of  Modern  Painters,  of  which 


I  have  heard  George  Eliot  say,  as  of  In 
Memoriam  too,  that  she  owed  much  and 
very  much  to  it,  belongs  to  an  earlier 
date  still  (1846),  and  when  it  appeared, 
though  George  Eliot  was  born  in  the 
same  year  as  its  author,  she  was  still 
translating  Strauss  at  Coventry.  Mr. 
Browning,  for  whose  genius  she  had 
such  admiration,  and  who  was  always 
so  good  a  friend,  did  indeed  produce 
during  this  period  some  work  „  which 
the  adepts  find  as  full  of  power  and 
beauty  as  any  that  ever  came  from  his 
pen.  But  Mr.  Browning's  genius  has 
moved  rather  a/part  from  the  general 
currents  of  his  time,  creating  character 
and  working  out  motives  from  within, 
undisturbed  by  transient  shadows  from 
the  passing  questions  and  answers  of 
the  day. 

The  romantic  movement  was  then 
upon  its  fall.  The  great  Oxford  move- 
ment, which  besides  its  purely  eccle- 
siastical effects,  had  linked  English 
religion  once  more  to  human  history, 
and  which  was  itself  one  of  the  un- 
expected outcomes  of  the  romantic 
movement,  had  spent  its  original  force, 
and  no  longer  interested  the  stronger 
minds  among  the  rising  generation. 
The  hour  had  sounded  for  the  scientific 
movement.  In  1859  was  published 
the  Origin  of  Sjiecies,  undoubtedly  the 
most  far-reaching  agency  of  the  time, 
supported  as  it  was  by  a  volume  of 
new  knowledge  which  came  pouring 
in  from  many  sides.  The  same  period 
saw  the  important  speculations  of  Mr, 
Spencer,  whose  influence  on  George 
Eliot  had  from  their  first  acquaintance 
been  of  a  very  decisive  kind.  Two 
years  after  the  Origin  of  Species  came 
Maine's  Ancient  Law,  and  that  was 
followed  by  the  accumulations  of  Mr. 
Tylor  and  others,  exhibiting  order  and 
fixed  correlation  among  great  sets  of 
facts  which  had  hitherto  lain  in  that 
cheerful  chaos  of  general  knowledge 
which  has  been  called  general  igno- 
rance. The  excitement  was  immense. 
Evolution,  development,  heredity,  adap- 
tation, variety,  survival,  natural  selec- 
tion, were  so  many  patent  pass-keys 
that  were  to  open  every  chamber. 
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George  Eliot's  novels,  as  they  were 
the  imaginative  application  of  this 
great  influx  of  new  ideas,  so  they 
fitted  in  with  the  moods  which  those 
ideas  had  called  up.  "  My  function," 
she  said  (iii.  330),  "is  that  of  the 
aesthetic,  not  the  doctrinal  teacher — 
the  rousing  of  the  nobler  emotions 
which  make  mankind  desire  the  social 
right,  not  the  prescribing  of  special 
measures,  concerning  which  the  artistic 
mind,  *  however  strongly  moved  by 
social  sympathy,  is  often  not  the  best 
judge."  Her  influence  in  this  direc- 
tion over  serious  and  impressionable 
minds  was  great  indeed.  The  spirit 
of  her  art  exactly  harmonised  with 
the  new  thoughts  that  were  shaking 
the  world  of  her  contemporaries.  Other 
artists  had  drawn  their  pictures  with 
a  strong  ethical  background,  but  she 
gave  a  liner  colour  and  a  more  spacious 
air  to  her  ethics,  by  showing  the  in- 
dividual passions  and  emotions  of  her 
characters,  their  adventures  and  their 
fortunes,  as  evolving  themselves  from 
long  series  of  antecedent  causes,  and 
bound  up  with  many  widely  operating 
forces  and  distant  events.  Here,  too, 
we  find  ourselves  in  the  full  stream 
of  evolution,  heredity,  survival,  and 
fixed  inexorable  law. 

This  scientific  quality  of  her  work 
may  be  considered  to  have  stood  in  the 
way  of  her  own  aim.  That  the  nobler 
emotions  roused  by  her  writings  tend 
to  "  make  mankind  desire  the  social 
right,"  is  not  to  be  doubted ;  that  we 
are  not  sure  that  she  imparts  peculiar 
energy  to  the  desire.  What  she  kin- 
'dles  is  not  a  very  strenuous,  aggres- 
sive, and  operative  desire.  The  sense 
of  the  iron  limitations  that  are  set  to 
improvement  in  present  and  future  by 
inexorable  forces  of  the  past,  is  stronger 
in  her  than  any  intrepid  resolution  to 
press  on  to  whatever  improvement  may 
chance  to  be  within  reach  if  we  only 
make  the  attempt.  In  energy,  in  in- 
spiration, in  the  kindling  of  living 
faith  in  social  effort,  George  Sand,  not 
to  speak  of  Mazzini.  takes  a  far  higher 
place. 

It  was  certainly  not  the  business  of 


an  artist  to  form  judgments  in  the 
sphere  of  practical  politics,  but  George 
Eliot  was  far  too  humane  a  nature  not 
to  be  deeply  moved  by  momentous 
events  as  they  passed.  Yet  her  ob- 
servations, at  any  rate  after  1848, 
seldom  show  that  energy  of  sympathy 
of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  and 
these  observations  illustrate  our  point. 
We  can  hardly  think  that  anything 
was  ever  said  about  the  great  .civil  war 
in  America,  so  curiously  far-fetched  as 
the  following  reflection  : — "  My  best 
consolation  is  that  an  example  on  so 
tremendous  a  scale  of  the  need  for  the 
education  of  mankind  through  the 
affections  and  sentiments,  as  a  basis 
for  true  development,  will  have  a  strong 
influence  on  all  thinkers,  and  be  a 
check  to  the  arid  narrow  antagonism 
which  in  some  quarters  is  held  to  be 
the  only  form  of  liberal  thought  " 
(ii.  335). 

In  1848,  as  we  have  said,  she  felt  the 
hopes  of  the  hour  in  all  their  fulness. 
To  a  friend  she  writes  (i.  179)  :— 
"  You  and  Carlyle  (have  you  seen  his 
article  in  last  week's  Examiner  ?)  are 
the  only  two  people  who  feel  just  as  I 
would  have  them — who  can  glory  in 
what  is  actually  great  and  beautiful 
without  putting  forth  any  cold  reser- 
vations and  incredulities  to  save  their 
credit  for  wisdom.  I  am  all  the  more 
delighted  with  your  enthusiasm  be- 
cause I  didn't  expect  it.  I  feared  that 
you  lacked  revolutionary  ardour.  But 
no — you  are  just  as  sans-culottish  and 
rash  as  I  would  have  you.  You  are 
not  one  of  those  sages  whose  reason 
keeps  so  tight  a  rein  on  their  emotions 
that  they  are  too  constantly  occupied 
in  calculating  consequences  to  rejoice 
in  any  great  manifestation  of  the  forces 
that  underlie  our  everyday  existence. 

"I  thought  we  had  fallen  on  such 
evil  days  that  we  were  to  see  no  really 
great  movement — that  ours  was  what 
St.  Simon  calls  a  purely  critical  epoch, 
not  at  all  an  organic  one ;  but  I  begin 
to  be  glad  of  my  date.  I  would  con- 
sent, however,  to  have  a  year 'dipt  off 
my  life  for  the  sake  of  witnessing  such 
a  scene  as  that  of  the  men  of  the  bar- 
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ricades  bowing  to  the  image  of  Christ, 
'  who  first  taught  fraternity  to  men.' 
One  trembles  to  look  into  every  fresh 
newspaper  lest  there  should  be  some- 
thing to  mar  the  picture  ;  but  hitherto 
even  the  scoffing  newspaper  critics 
have  been  compelled  into  a  tone  of 
genuine  respect  for  the  French  people 
and  the  Provisional  Government. 
Lamartine  can  act  a  poem  if  he  can- 
not write  one  of  the  very  first  order. 
I  hope  that  beautiful  face  given  to 
him  in  the  pictorial  newspaper  is 
really  his:  it  is  worthy  of  an  aureole. 
I  have  little  patience  with  people  who 
can  find  time  to  pity  Louis  Philippe 
and  his  moustachioed  sons.  Certainly 
our  decayed  nionarchs  should  be  pen- 
sioned off  :  we  should  have  a  hospital 
for  them,  or  a  sort  of  zoological  gar- 
den, where  these  worn-out  humbugs 
may  be  preserved.  It  is  but  justice 
that  we  should  keep  them,  since  we 
have  spoiled  them  for  any  honest 
trade.  Let  them  sit  on  soft  cushions, 
and  have  their  dinner  regularly,  but, 
for  heaven's  sake,  preserve  me  from 
sentimentalising  over  a  pampered  old 
man  when  the  earth  has  its  millions 
of  unfed  souls  and  bodies.  Surely  he 
is  not  so  Ahab-like  as  to  wish  that  the 
revolution  had  been  deferred  till  his 
son's  days  :  and  I  think  the  shades  of 
the  Stuarts  would  have  some  reason  to 
complain  if  the  Bourbons,  who  are  so 
little  better  than  they,  had  been 
allowed  to  reign  much  longer." 

The  hopes  of  '48  were  not  very  accu- 
rately fulfilled,  and  in  George  Eliot 
they  never  came  to  life  again.  Yet 
in  social  things  we  may  be  sure  that 
undying  hope  is  the  secret  of  vision. 

There  is  a  passage  in  Coleridge's 
Friend  which  seems  to  represent  the 
outcome  of  George  Eliot's  teaching  on 
most,  and  not  the  worst,  of  her  readers  : 
— "  The  tangle  of  delusions,"  says 
Coleridge,  "  which  stified  and  distorted 
the  growing  tree  of  our  well-being 
has  been  torn  away ;  the  parasite 
weeds  that  fed  on  its  very  roots  have 
been  plucked  up  with  a  salutary  vio- 
lence. To  us  there  remain  only  quiet 
duties,  the  constant  care,  the  gradual 


improvement,  the  cautious  and  un- 
hazardous labours  of  the  industrious 
though  contented  gardener — to  prune, 
to  strengthen,  to  engraft,  and  one  by 
one  to  remove  from  its  leaves  and 
fresh  shoots  the  slug  and  the  cater- 
pillar." Coleridge  goes  further  than 
George  Eliot,  when  he  adds  the  exhor- 
tation— "  Far  be  it  from  vis  to  under- 
value with  light  and  senseless  detrac- 
tion the  conscientious  hardihood  of  our 
predecessors,  or  even  to  condemn  in 
them  that  vehemence  to  which  the 
blessings  it  won  for  us  leave  us  now 
neither  temptation  nor  pretext." 

George  Eliot  disliked  vehemence  more 
and  more  as  her  work  advanced.  The 
word  ''  crudity,"  so  frequently  on  her 
lips,  stood  for  all  that  was  objection- 
able and  distasteful.  The  conserva- 
tism of  an  artistic  moral  nature 
was  shocked  by  the  seeming  peril 
to  which  priceless  moral  elements 
of  human  character  were  exposed 
by  the  energumens  of  progress. 
Their  impatient  hopes  for  the  present 
appeared  to  her  rather  unscientific  : 
their  disregard  of  the  past,  very  irre- 
verent and  impious.  Mill  had  the  same 
feeling  when,  he  disgusted  his  father 
by  standing  up  for  Wordsworth,  on  the 
ground  that  Wordsworth  was  helping 
to  keep  alive  in  human  nature  elements 
which  utilitarians  and  innovators 
would  need  when  their  present  and 
particular  work  was  done.  Mill,  being 
free  from  the  exaltations  that  make 
the  artist,  kept  a  truer  balance.  His 
famous  pair  of  essays  011  Bentham  and 
Coleridge  were  published  (for  the  first 
time,  so  far  as  our  generation  was  con- 
cerned) in  the  same  year  as  Adam  Bede, 
and  I  can  vividly  remember  how  the 
"  Coleridge  "  first  awoke  in  many  of 
us,  who  were  then  youths  at  Oxford, 
that  sense  of  truth  having  many  man- 
sions, and  that  desire  and  power  of 
sympathy  with  the  past,  with  the 
positive  bases  of  the  social  fabric, 
and  with  the  value  of  Permanence  in 
States,  which  form  the  reputable  side 
of  all  conservatisms.  This  sentiment 
and  conviction  never  took  richer  or 
more  mature  form  than  in  the  best 
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work  of  George  Eliot,  and  her  stories 
lighted  up  with  a  fervid  glow  the 
truths  that  minds  of  another  type 
had  just  brought  to  the  surface.  It 
was  this  that  made  her  a  great 
moral  force  at  that  epoch,  especially 
for  all  who  were  capable  by  intellectual 
training  of  standing  at  her  point  of 
view.  We  even,  as  I  have  said,  tried 
hard  to  love  her  poetry,  but  the  effort 
has  ended  less  in  love  than  in  a  very 
distant^  homage  to  the  majestic  in  in- 
tention and  the  sonorous  in  execution. 
In  fiction,  too,  as  the  years  go  by,  we 
begin  to  crave  more  fancy,  illusion, 
enchantment,  than  the  quality  of  her 
genius  allowed.  But  the  loftiness  of 
her  character  is  abiding,  and  it  passes 
nobly  through  the  ordeal  of  an  honest 
biography.  "  For  the  lessons,"  says 
the  fine  critic  already  quoted,  "  most 
imperatively  needed  by  the  mass  of 
men,  the  lessons  of  deliberate  kind- 
ness, of  careful  truth,  of  unwavering 
endeavour, — for  these  plain  themes 


one  could  not  ask  a  more  convincing 
teacher  than  she  whom  we  are  com- 
memorating now.  Everything  in  her 
aspect  and  presence  was  in  keeping 
with  the  bent  of  her  soul.  The  deeply- 
lined  face,  the  too  marked  and  mas- 
sive features,  were  united  with  an  a,ir  of 
delicate  refinement,  which  in  one  way 
was  the  more  impressive  because  it 
seemed  to  proceed  so  entirely  from 
within.  Nay,  the  inward  beauty  would 
sometimes  quite  transform  the  external 
harshness ;  there  would  be  moments 
when  the  thin  hands  that  entwined 
themselves  in  their  eagerness,  the 
earnest  figure  that  bowed  forward  to 
speak  and  hear,  the  deep  gaze  moving 
from  one  face  to  another  with  a  grave 
appeal, — all  these  seemed  the  trans- 
parent symbols  that  showed  the  pre- 
sence of  a  wise,  benignant  soul."  As 
a  wise,  benignant  soul  George  Eliot 
will  still  remain  for  all  right-judging 
men  and  women. 

JOHN  MORLEY. 
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Little  snatch  of  ancient  song 
What  has  made  thee  live  so  long  1 
Flying  on  thy  wings  of  rhyme 
Lightly  down  the  depths  of  time, 
Telling  nothing  strange  or  rare, 
Scarce  a  thought  or  image  there, 
Nothing  but  the  old,  old  tale 
Of  a  hapless  lover's  wail ; 
Offspring  of  some  idle  hour, 
Whence  has  come  thy  lasting  power  ? 
By  what  turn  of  rhythm  or  phrase, 
By  what  subtle,  careless  grace 
Can  thy  music  charm  our  ears 
After  full  three  hundred  years? 

Little  song,  since  thou  wert  born 
In  the  Reformation  morn, 
How  much  great  has  past  away, 
Shattered  or  by  slow  decay ! 
Stately  piles  in  ruins  crumbled, 
Lordly  houses  lost  or  humbled, 
Thrones  and  realms  in  darkness  hurled, 
Noble  flags  for  ever  furled, 
Wisest  schemes  by  statesmen  spun. 
Time  has  seen  them  one  by  one 
Like  the  leaves  of  autumn  fall — 
A  little  song  outlives  them  all. 

There  were  mighty  scholars  then 
With  the  slow,  laborious  pen 
Piling  up  their  works  of  learning, 
Men  of  solid,  deep  discerning, 
Widely  famous  as  they  taught 
Systems  of  connected  thought, 
Destined  for  all  future  ages  ; 
Now  the  cobweb  binds  their  pages, 
All  unread  their  volumes  lie 
Mouldering  so  peaceably, 
Coffined  thoughts  of  coffined  men. 
Never  more  to  stir  again 
In  the  passion  and  the  strife, 
In  the  fleeting  forms  of  life ; 
All  their  force  and  meaning  gone 
As  the  stream  of  thought  flows  on. 

Art  thou  weary,  little  song, 
Flying  through  the  world  so  long? 
Canst  thou  on  thy  fairy  pinions 
Cleave  the  future's  dark  dominions  1 
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And  with  music  soft  and  clear 
Charm  the  yet  unfashioned  ear, 
Mingling  with  the  things  unborn 
When  perchance  smother  morn 
Great  as  that  which  gave  thee  birth 
Dawns  upon  the  changing  earth  ? 
It  may  be  so,  for  all  around 
With  a  heavy  crashing  sound 
Like  the  ice  of  polar  seas 
Melting  in  the  summer  breeze, 
Signs  of  change  are  gathering  fast, 
Nations  breaking   with  their  past. 

The  pulse  of  thought  is  beating  quicker, 
The  lamp  of  faith  begins  to  nicker, 
The  ancient  reverence  decays 
With  forms  and  types  of  other  days  : 
And  old  beliefs  grow   faint  and  few 
As  knowledge  moulds  the  world  anew, 
And  scatters  far  and  wide  the  seeds 
Of  other  hopes  and  other  creeds  ; 
And  all  in  vain  we  seek  to  trace 
The  fortunes  of  the  coming  race, 
Some  with  fear  and  some  with  hope, 
None  can  cast  its  horoscope. 
Vap'rous  lamp  or  rising  star, 
Many  a  light  is  seen  afar. 
And  dim  shapeless  figures  loom 
All  around  us  in  the  gloom — 
Forces  that  may  rise  and  reign 
As  the  old  ideals  wane. 

Landmarks  of  the  human  mind, 
One  by  one  are  left  behind, 
And  a  subtle  change  is  wrought 
In  the  mould  and  cast  of  thought, 
Modes  of  reasoning  pass  away, 
Types  of  beauty  lose  their  sway, 
Creeds  and  causes  that  have  made 
Many  noble  lives,  must  fade ; 
And  the  words  that  thrilled  of  old 
Now  seem  hueless,  dead,  and  cold  ; 
Fancy's  rainbow  tints  are  flying, 
Thoughts,  like  men,  are  slowly  dying ; 
All  things  perish,  and  the  strongest 
Often  do  not  last  the  longest; 
The  stately  ship  is  seen  no  more, 
The  fragile  skiff  attains  the  shore ; 
And  while  the  great  and  wise  decay, 
And  all  their  trophies  pass  away, 
Some  sudden  thought,  some  careless  rhyme 
Still  floats  above  the  wrecks  of  time. 

W.  E.  H.  LECKY. 
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WELL-INFORMED  readers,  judicious 
readers,  you  who  are  ever  in  search  of 
more  information,  you  are  hereby 
warned  off  these  pages.  They  do  not 
profess  to  contain  anything  new  or 
useful.  They  are  the  slight  record 
of  a  time  of  much  enjoyment,  height- 
ened by  the  comradeship  and  hospi- 
tality of  friends  both  old  and  new,  to 
whom  we  are  at  best  poor  in  thanks. 
If  in  these  jottings  there  are  found 
some  dim  and  distant  pulses  of  light 
and  sound  from  waters  of  spacious 
rivers,  some  faint  savour  of  sun-lit  air 
from  the  forests  of  the  St.  Maurice  and 
the  Adirondacks,  the  writer's  aim  is 
fulfilled. 

The  North  American  continent  is 
before  all  things  a  land  of  great 
waters ;  nay,  as  regards  the  uses  of 
man,  it  is  a  land  made  by  the  waters. 
The  lines  of  the  great  rivers,  as  being 
the  only  practicable  lines  of  advance, 
determined  the  lines  of  the  original 
settlement  of  the  country. 

Travelling  by  land  in  an  unexplored 
continent,  especially  when  covered  by 
forests,  is  slow,  difficult,  and  often 
dangerous,  and  the  early  settlers  had 
no  choice  but  to  make  their  own  way 
along  the  natural  high  roads  they 
found  ready  for  them — the  basins  of 
the  great  rivers.  Canada,  therefore, 
is  hardly  anything  else  but  a  settle- 
ment up  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
and  its  tributaries,  and  what  the  St. 
Lawrence  is  in  the  north  and  east  the 
Mississippi  is  in  the  south  and  west. 
These  two  rivers  were  the  keys  of 
both  commercial  and  political  power 
all  through  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  herein  is  the  secret  of  a  great 
part  oi  the  history  of  North  America 
down  to  the  War  of  Independence. 

The  principal  cities  of  Canada  lie 
either  on  the  St.  Lawrence  or  very 
near  it.  Nearest  to  the  mouth  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  is  Quebec,  the  capital  of  the 
old  French  dominion,  and  to  this  day 
essentially  an  old  French  provincial 


city.  Next  is  Montreal,  French  in 
its  origin,  and  now  almost  equally 
divided  between  English  and  French 
in  population,  but  showing  few  traces 
of  the  original  French  settlement  in 
its  general  appearance,  which  is rhardly 
distinguishable  at  first  sight  from  that 
of  a  well-to-do  city  in  the  United 
States. 

Higher  up  are  Ottawa  and  Toronto, 
of  a  more  modern  and  English  type. 
Ottawa  (renamed  after  the  tributary 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  on  which  it  lies) 
is  a  place  with  a  curious  history. 
Until  the  middle  of  this  century  it 
was  a  village  supported  by  the  lumber 
trade.  The  lumbering  village  is  there 
still,  but  since  it  became  the  political 
capital  of  the  confederated  dominion 
of  Canada  (now  eighteen  years  ago) 
it  has  assumed  an  entirely  new  cha- 
racter. Toronto  is  the  capital  of 
Upper  Canada,  as  it  used  to  be  called, 
now  the  Province  of  Ontario,  and  is 
as  thoroughly  English  as  Quebec  is 
French.  It  is  a  purely  English  settle- 
ment, where,  if  you  hear  a  word  of 
French  spoken,  it  is  in  an  occasional 
and  accidental  manner,  as  you  would 
do  in  London.  An  Englishman  has 
more  of  a  home-like  feeling  there  than 
in  any  other  Canadian  city. 

Of  all  these  cities  Quebec  is  the  most 
striking  from  a  picturesque  point  of 
view.  The  approach  to  Quebec  from 
the  St.  Lawrence  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable that  can  be  found  anywhere. 
To  describe  it  as  a  river  scene  is 
misleading,  for  the  scale  is  too  large 
for  comparison  with  European  river 
scenery.  The  city  is  built  on  a  cliff 
commanding  a  magnificent  reach  of 
water  below.  Looking  down  from 
the  Citadel  on  the  St.  Lawrence  the 
traveller  has  one  of  the  grandest 
views  of  this  kind  in  the  world, 
heightened  by  that  wonderfully  clear 
atmosphere  which  in  England  we 
vainly  long  for.  Only  the  clear  early 
light  of  the  finest  English  summer 
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morning  can  be  likened  to  the  atmo- 
sphere which  people  live  and  breathe 
in  all  day  on  the  western  continent, 
and  even  that  falls  short  of  it.  Que- 
bec is  a  city  full  of  paradoxes.  You 
go  up  to  the  Citadel  and  see  a  sentry 
in  a  uniform  exactly  like  that  of  the 
Royal  Artillery.  You  naturally  ad- 
dress him  in  English,  and  he  answers 
you  in  French.  This,  one  learns,  is 
what  Lower  Canadians  are  apt  to  do, 
having  retained  their  language,  their 
laws,  and  their  institutions,  and  be- 
come, as  one  of  their  own  statesmen 
said  of  them,  excellent  Englishmen 
who  happen  to  speak  French.  Passing 
troubles  there  have  been,  but  they 
may  now  be  forgotten.  The  city  of 
Quebec  is  also  paradoxically  built,  as 
if  it  had  been  shot  out  of  a  sack  down 
the  back  of  the  cliff  and  shaken  itself 
into  place  as  best  it  could.  It  is  more 
like  a  French  provincial  city  than  any- 
thing else,  but  it  is  not  even  like 
that,  as  no  French  city  can  be  found 
over  which  the  Revolution  has  not 
passed.  Quebec  was  saved  from  the 
French  Revolution  by  English  con- 
quest. Below  the  Citadel  stretches 
a  long  and  spacious  terrace,  now 
named  Dufferin  Terrace,  whence  we 
have  after  dark  a  fairy-like  view  over 
the  river,  with  the  crossing  lights  of 
its  many  ferry-boats.  And  here 
the  people  of  Quebec,  being  simple 
enough  to  admire  their  own  view, 
have  a  laudable  custom  to  stroll  up 
and  down  at  most  hours  of  the  day, 
but  especially  during  the  hour  or  two 
before  the  evening  gun.  Taking  day 
and  night  all  round,  Quebec  is  as  fasci- 
nating a  city  as  one  shall  have  the 
fortune  to  see. 

The  chief  tributaries  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence are  the  Saguenay,  the  Ottawa, 
and  the  St.  Maurice.  The  Saguenay 
is  well-known  to  tourists  and  to  readers 
of  Mr.  Howells.  Its  characteristic 
scenery  depends  on  the  formation  of 
the  Laurentian  rock  (a  rock  in  general 
appearance  and  texture  more  like  the 
gneiss  of  European  mountains  than 
anything  else),  which  lies  or  stands  in 
great  flat  slabs.  When  the  slabs  have 
an  oblique  dip,  we  get  shelving  banks 


with  broad  ledges,  very  convenient  to 
walk  upon ;  when  they  are  vertical  we 
get  about  as  near  an  approach  to  real 
perpendicular  precipices  as  can  be  met 
with  in  nature.1  There  are  cliffs  on 
the  Saguenay  which  go  up  eighteen 
hundred  feet  sheer  from  the  water's 
edge ;  it  would  be  best  to  see  them  in 
peace  from  a  small  boat,  but  even  as  seen 
from  the  crowded  excursion  steamer 
they  are  impressive. 

The  Ottawa  river,  before  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  federal  capital,  was 
known  mainly  by  its  timber  trade. 
The  lumber  cut  in  the  forests  is 
formed  into  rafts,  and  floated  down 
the  Ottawa,  and  thence  by  the  St. 
Lawrence  to  Quebec.  Physicists  who 
hunger  and  thirst  for  the  economising 
of  energy  would  be  pleased  to  see — 
nay,  they  doubtless  were,  for  has  not  the- 
British  Association  been  to  Ottawa  ? — 
how  the  river  is  made  to  do  nearly 
all  the  work.  First  it  floats  the  tim 
ber  down  to  the  saw-mills.  Then  the 
mills  are  driven  by  the  stream,  and  in 
the  season  run  day  and  night.  Light 
is  supplied  by  electric  lamps,  and  the 
engines  whose  motion  is  turned  into 
electric  light  are  also  driven  by  water- 
power.  Finally,  the  river  carries  the 
timber  down  to  Quebec  for  shipment. 
Ottawa  has  now  become  something 
more  than  a  lumbering  village.  The 
village  is  there  still,  but  it  is  crowned 
with  palaces.  When  the  British  North 
American  colonies  became  a  federated 
dominion,  and  Ottawa  was  chosen  as 
the  seat  of  the  federal  capital,  the 
Canadians  set  about  furnishing  it 
with  buildings  worthy  of  this  purpose  : 
and  the  Parliament  Buildings  of  Ottawa 
are  among  the  most  remarkable  and 
successful  that  have  been  produced  with- 
in living  memory.  Coming  home  to 
our  new  Law  Courts,  with  their  magni- 
ficent and  labyrinthine  inconvenience, 
one  feels  greatly  disposed  to  envy  the 
Canadians,  and  to  wonder  if  in  this 
old  country  we  shall  ever  escape  from 

1  Commonly  when  people  speak  of  a  vertical 
precipice,  they  may  be  taken,  unless  they  are 
mountaineers  of  some  experience  or  unusually 
accurate  persons,  to  mean  some  inclination  be- 
tween 45  and  60°. 
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the  tyranny  of  eminent  architects.  A 
clear  site  and  a  free  hand  (which  the 
architect  of  the  Law  Courts  had  not) 
count,  no  doubt,  for  much.  And 
at  Ottawa  the  site  is  a  magnificent 
one,  on  a  bold  promontory  jutting 
out  into  the  river,  with  a  great  sweep 
of  view  in  all  directions.  I  know  but 
one  more  noble  and  fitting  place  for  a 
seat  of  government,  and  that  is  the 
site  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  at 
home. 

Of  the  St.  Maurice  I  have  more  to 
say,  as  we  made  its  acquaintance  in 
some  detail.  Its  point  of  contact  with 
civilisation  is  at  its  junction  with  the 
St.  Lawrence,  half  way  between  Mon- 
treal and  Quebec.  The  place  is  called 
Three  Rivers — nobody  seems  to  know 
why  ;  and  having  once  risen  to  a  census 
exceeding  ten  thousand  inhabitants,  it 
is  a  city  by  the  laws  of  the  Province  of 
Quebec.  But  the  resources  of  civilisa- 
tion, as  understood  at  the  leading 
grocery  store  of  Three  Rivers,  turned 
out  somewhat  limited  when  we  tested 
them  by  laying  in  provisions  for 
a  canoe  journey.  Thence  we  fared 
about  a  hundred  miles  "  up  river " 
(such  was  our  address  at  the  Three 
Rivers  post-office),  and  left  civilisa- 
tion behind  us  for  three  weeks. 
The  St.  Maurice  is  inferior  in  mag- 
nitude both  to  the  Ottawa  and  the 
the  Saguenay,  and  yet  it  is  quite  large 
enough  to  make  a  great  river  anywhere 
else.  Judged  roughly  by  the  eye,  it 
seemed  in  many  places  to  be  not  less 
than  half  a  mile  wide.  The  Thames 
at  Maidenhead,  which  I  had  occasion 
to  see  not  long  after  our  return  to 
England,  looked  quite  painfully  small 
after  it.  As  to  the  canoes  wo  tra- 
velled in,  they  were  of  the  Indian 
pattern,  with  an  outer  skin  of 
birch  bark — a  craft  that  looks  both 
rough,  and  frail,  but  is  excellently 
adapted  for  its  special  service.  The 
purpose  of  the  canoe  is  to  travel  on 
rivers  which  are  full  of  rapids  and 
shoals,  and  whose  navigation  is  also 
interrupted  by  rapids  where  it  is  im- 
possible for  any  boat  whatever  to  go. 
In  such  places  portage  becomes  ne- 
oessary.  that  is.  boats  and  ba^aare 


have  to  be  carried  over  bodily  to 
the  next  reach  of  navigable  water. 
The  distance  may  be  only  a  few  score 
yards,  or  it  may  be  two  or  three  miles. 
You  want,  therefore,  a  boat  that  is 
light  and  handy,  that  draws  as  little 
water  as  may  be,  and  that  is  easily  re- 
paired. The  birch-bark  canoe  com- 
bines all  these  qualities  in  a  high  de- 
gree. A  bark  canoe  is  only  one  man's 
load ;  he  turns  it  upside  dows,  and 
walks  with  it  on  his  head.  A  man 
toiling  across  a  portage  in  this  attitude 
is  a  somewhat  grotesque  sight,  sug- 
gesting a  monstrous  new  kind  of  snail. 
Then  the  canoe  will  go  over  shallows 
where  anything  else  would  stick,  and 
as  for  handiness,  an  expert  canoeman 
will  almost  turn  it  round  with  one 
twist  of  the  paddle.  Repairs  are  fre- 
quent but  simple,  consisting  mainly 
in  .the  free  application  to  damaged 
places  of  a  resinous  gum  kept  in  store 
for  that  purpose.  Speed  is  a  secon- 
dary consideration  ;  you  cannot  go  fast 
paddling  up,  and  you  cannot  help 
going  fast  coming  down.  We  came 
down  a  reach  in  half  an  hour  that  we 
had  taken  half  a  day  to  work  up. 
Often  towing  and  poling  have  to  be 
resorted  to  to  make  way  against  a 
heavy  current.  Paddling,  though  a 
more  wasteful  application  of  muscular 
work  than  rowing,  is  less  fatiguing 
when  the  pace  is  not  forced,  and  after 
a  little  practice  becomes  a  very  delect- 
able exercise. 

The  traveller  embarked  on  a  canoe 
voyage  has  to  carry  most  things  with 
him.  Along  the  river  there  are  only 
scattered  farm-houses,  and  the  only 
certain  and  comfortable  way  of  secur- 
ing shelter  for  the  night  is  to  camp 
out.  The  tents  and  other  necessaries 
form  the  cargo  of  the  canoes.  It  is 
astonishing  how  much  stuff  can  be 
stowed  away  in  a  canoe  that  looks 
quite  small — another  merit  of  the 
savage  birch-bark  vessel  as  compared 
with  European  boats.  Every  night  we 
choose  our  camping-ground,  pitch  our 
tents,  and  make  our  camp-fire ;  this 
last  is  of  great  importance,  not  only 
for  warmth  and  brightness,  but  for 
driving  away  insects,  the  only  draw- 
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back  in  a  life  otherwise  perfect.  When 
people  play  at  camping  out  in  England 
they  make  a  fire  a  foot  or  two  across, 
over  which  they  hang  a  kettle  on 
three  sticks.  In  Canada  yon  make  a 
fire  of  logs  five  or  six  feet  long,  or 
maybe  whole  roots  of  pine  or  cedar, 
which  will  burn  all  night.  The  trouble 
of  chopping  the  wood  up  small  would 
be  greater  than  that  of  burning  it 
as  it  is  ;  and  its  cost  is  nothing.  In 
many  peaces,  indeed,  the  best  fuel  is 
drift-wood  which  could  in  no  way 
be  made  otherwise  useful.  Even 
in  summer  nights  the  fire  is  a  welcome 
companion ;  and  after  a  day's  work  at 
paddling  hot  tea  is  the  best  of  drinks, 
whatever  the*  temperature  may  be — 
not  that  other  drink  would  be  easy 
to  get  if  one  wanted  it,  but  no  such 
want  is  felt. 

Living  in  the  open  air  needs  a  good 
climate  :  and   the  summer  climate  of 
the  St.  Maurice  is  magnificent.     There 
is  something  elastic  in  the  Canadian 
air  that  makes  life  a  positive  pleasure. 
I  know  nothing  like  it  except  in  the 
Alps,    and   there    only  at  the  higher 
stations.      Then   a   canoeing   trip    as- 
sures    total    freedom     from     all     the 
plagues    and  troubles    of   civilisation. 
At  Grandes  Piles,  some  thirty  miles  up 
the  river,  there  was  a  branch  railway 
terminus    and  a    post-office,  but  with 
that    one    exception    our    journeying 
was    cut    loose    from    all    burdens    of 
that    kind.     No    franchise     question, 
no   redistribution   question,  no  parlia- 
ment,    no    newspapers,     no    post — in 
short,    nothing.     To   be    without    all 
these  things    for   three   weeks    is   an 
altogether  delightful  and  unusual  ex- 
perience.    Although  the   St.  Maurice 
lies  midway  between  Quebec  and  Mon- 
treal, it  flows  through  a  perfectly  wild 
country,  and  is  flanked  by  untouched 
primeval  forest  within  half  a  mile  or 
less  of  the  belt  of  settled  country  along 
either    bank.     At    many    places    the 
forest  comes  right  down  to  the  water's 
edge.     No  region  could  be  fitter  for 
the  rites  of  Diana,  as  Catullus  invoked 
her  in  some  of  the  verses  which  dwell 
on    the    ear    like    no    other    Roman 
poet's  : — 


"  Qvumi  mater  prope  Deliam  deposivit  olivam 
Montium  domina  ut  fores 
Silvarumque  virentiuni 
Saltuumque  reconditorura 
Amniumque  sonantum." 

Travellers  there  were  few  or  none, 
besides  ourselves,  so  far  as  we  could 
see,  certainly  none  travelling  for  plea- 
sure. The  inhabitants  are  small 
farmers,  and  the  commerce  on  the 
river  is  in  timber.  In  spring  time 
this  is  considerable,  as  witness  the 
booms,  cribs,  timber-slides,  and  other 
arrangements  for  guiding  the  lumber 
in  its  course  and  keeping  it  out  of  the 
falls  and  heavy  rapids.  But  in  the 
later  summer  months  there  is  nothing 
doing,  and  the  solitude  of  the  water- 
way is  unbroken  for  days  together, 
save  by  petty  local  traffic  or  a  party 
of  missionary  priests  returning  from 
the  remote  settlements  up  country. 

Described  in  detail,  the  scenery 
might  appear  monotonous,  but  it  was 
not  monotonous  in  experience,  the 
combination  of  its  elements  being  al- 
ways varied.  Forest  and  cliff,  placid 
and  troubled  waters,  vast  open  reaches 
and  channels  twisting  round  islands, 
relieved  one  another  from  day  to  day. 
Not  far  from  the  highest  point  of  the 
river  to  which  we  attained  (La  Tuque) 
there  is  a  lake  named  Bostonnais,  a 
small  one  by  the  Canadian  standard, 
drained  by  a  river  which  leaps  down 
in  two  noble  cascades  to  join  the  St. 
Maurice.  By  reason  of  these  falls  the 
journey  to  the  lake  involves  three 
miles  of  rather  bad  portage,  but  the 
labour  is  well  spent.  The  lake  is  set 
in  woods  and  studded  with  islands, 
and  in  our  island  camp  we  enjoyed 
the  perfection  of  wild  solitude.  There, 
too,  we  had  a  near  sight  of  the  loon, 
most  graceful  and  cunning  of  water- 
fowl. This  bird  has  two  different 
notes,  both  strangely  human.  One  of 
them  is  a  long,  low,  somewhat  mourn- 
ful cry,  which  floats  over  the  water  in 
the  evening  hours.  The  other  and 
more  singular  one  can  be  described 
only  as  a  loud  stage  laugh.  On  the 
near  approach  of  mankind  the  loon 
dives  with  wonderful  swiftness,  and 
comes  up  many  yards  away,  laugh- 
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ing  in  his  almost  human  tones.  If 
fired  at,  they  dive  with  the  flash,  and 
the  Indians  can  secure  specimens  only 
by  infinite  patience.  Perhaps  the 
loons  knew  that  we  were  no  sports- 
men, for  they  allowed  us  to  come 
pretty  close  to  them. 

The  rapids  and  falls  are    the  most 
characteristic  part  of  Canadian  river 
scenery.     Small  rapids  can  be  shot  by 
the  canoes,  and  some  of  the  lesser  ones 
can  even  be  ascended  without  leaving 
the  water.    The  larger  rapids  and  falls 
have  to  be  circumvented.     Perhaps  it 
is  hardly  realised  that  we  have  plenty 
of  rapids  at    home  on  a   small   scale. 
What     is    called    a     "  stickle  "     in    a 
Devonshire  stream  is   simply  a  minor 
rapid.      Magnify  a    Dartmoor  stream 
and  its  "  stickles  "  a  few  dozen  times, 
and  you  have  a  very  fair  type  of  an 
American  river.     In  its  lower  reaches 
the  St.    Maurice    has    to  get   down  a 
series     of     natural    ledges,    and    the 
result    is    a    brilliant    succession    of 
rapids  and  falls.       Among  these  the 
Shawenegan    Falls    are    pre-eminent. 
The  river  is  divided  into  two  channels 
by  a   line   of  islands,  and  these  meet 
again    at    right    angles,    forming    two 
distinct  falls  ;  not  of  the  vertical  kind, 
but    cascades    plunging    in    a    tumul- 
tuous tumbling  broken  fashion  down  a 
steep  place.     After  the  winter  floods 
the  falls  become  one  indistinguishable 
torrent,  but  in  the  summer  they  are 
distinct  enough.       The  water  of    the 
St.   Maurice,  deeply  coloured  by  peat 
in   its  upper  regions,  shows   in  these 
falls  a   splendid    gradation    of    trans- 
parent brown  and   amber  tints.      Im- 
mediately below  them  there  is  a  fault 
in  the  rocky  bed,  and,  no  longer  gra- 
dually dipping,  the  strata  stand  out  in 
a  stubborn  vertical  wall.  The  full  force 
of  the  current  comes  against  the  sheer 
cliff,  and  is  thrown   back  in  a  mighty 
whirlpool,    named   Remou    du  Diable. 
After  this  the  river  rushes  tlmmgh  an 
exceedingly    narrow     opening     down 
another  rapid,  and    then  spreads  out 
into  a  placid  bay,  and   finally  resumes 
its  previous  course.     On  the   shore  of 
this   bay  we   pitched   our  last   camp, 
putting  off  the  evil  day  when  wTe  must 


perforce  return  to  the  world  of  black 
coats  and  collars.  There  is  a  notable 
general  resemblance  between  this  fall 
and  the  better  known  Falls  of  Niagara  ; 
we  have  in  each  case  a  region  of 
rapids  above,  a  double  channel,  a 
double  fall  (one  in  the  main  direc- 
tion of  the  stream  and  one  at  right 
angles  to  it),  a  great  whirlpool,  and 
then  a  smooth  reach  down  below. 
Shawenegan  cannot  indeed  be"  com- 
pared with  Niagara  for  magnitude. 
The  impression  made  by  the  volume  of 
the  Niagara  Falls  is  unique ;  but  in 
beauty  of  detail  Shawenegan  is  hardly 
inferior,  though  the  place  is  very  little 
visited.  Some  years  ago,  it  is  true, 
a  hotel  was  set  up  at  Shawenegan  ;  it 
was  burned  down.  And  once  a  steamer 
was  run  on  the  St.  Maurice  ;  it  was 
wrecked.  Moreover  there  was  one 
who  built  a  paper-mill ;  it  went  "  scat  " 
as  they  say  in  the  west  country,  and 
is  a  ruin  to  this  day.  Altogether 
St.  Maurice  has  been  an  excellently 
vigilant  patron  to  his  river  ;  and  we 
would  gladly  have  vowed  to  him  "  une 
belle  grande  petite  chapelle  ou  deux 
entre  Quande  et  Monssorreau,  et  n'y 
paistra  vache  ne  veau." 

Passing    from    Canada    into    New 
England,  one  seems  to  be  at  once  in  a 
much    older    country.       The    French 
settlement  of  Lower  Canada  is  indeed 
earlier   than    any    monument    of    the 
English  name  in  North  America,  but 
English  Canada  is  relatively  modern, 
and  the  great  development  now  going 
on    in  Manitoba    and   the    north-west 
through  the  opening  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific   Railway    is    very  modern   in- 
deed.    New    England    is    ancient   as 
compared    with  Upper   Canada ;    and 
loyal    Englishmen    as    the    Canadians 
are,  the   affection  of  many  New  Eng- 
landers  for  the  old  country  is  hardly 
less.      I    have    seen    an   article    in   a 
review  published  at   St.   Louis,  which 
indulged    in    dreams    about    the    an- 
nexation   of    Canada,    and    wondered 
how    the    Canadians     could    put    up 
with  having  a  foreigner  sent  out  from 
England    to    rule    over    them.      The 
ingenious  author  of  that   article  had 
evidently  not  been  in   Canada,   or   he 
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would  have  known  that  the  Governor- 
General  is  not  to  be  called  a  for- 
eigner with  impunity.  I  doubt  if  he 
had  been  as  far  east  as  New  England, 
for  I  have  heard,  from  an  authority 
second  to  none  on  the  matter,  that  by 
the  proper  usage  of  speech  in  the  New 
England  States  mankind  are  divided 
into  Americans,  Englishmen,  and  for- 
eigners. So  that  for  a  New  Englander 
or  his  guest,  to  confound  the  too 
latter  '  classes  would  appear  to  be  a 
solecism.  At  any  rate,  I  have  formed 
a  decided  opinion  that  if  an  English- 
man feels  much  like  a  foreigner  in 
New  England  it  must  be  his  own 
fault.  But  private  hospitality  is 
sacred  even  against  praise  in  public  ; 
and  moreover,  if  one  told  the  whole 
truth  about  American  hospitality,  it 
would  seem  evidently  fabulous. 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  bond  of 
common  language    and    literature  be- 
tween   our  island    and    the    Atlantic 
mainland  ;  hardly  enough,  perhaps,  of 
the  bond  of  our  common  law.     There 
is  a  kind  of  freemasonry  by  which  the 
English   lawyer  finds  himself  equally 
at  home  in  Toronto  in  the  Province  of 
Ontario,  or  Boston   in    the   Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts.      You  shall 
fall    in  with  a  colleague   of    Harvard 
or    Columbia    College,    and    find    him 
ready,    after    ten    minutes    acquaint- 
ance,    to    discuss     the     high,     grave, 
and  dubious    question  whether   a   fee 
simple,   qualified    or    determinable   by 
limitation,  was    an    estate    recognised 
by    the     sages    of    our     law    whose 
opinions  have  become  canonical.   Some 
time  ago  a  certain   learned  friend   of 
the  Massachusetts   Bar    (now   on  the 
bench  of  the   Supreme  Court   of  that 
State)    was  with  me  in  London,  and 
had  his  attention  called  to  a  very  full 
and  able  French  work  on  the  history 
of  Anglo-Norman  legal   institutions  ; 
whereupon  he  spoke  words  to  the  fol- 
lowing effect  (I    soften  the  adjective 
actually    employed) :    "  This    may   be 
very  well,  but  I   don't  think  you  and 
I  want  a — blessed — foreigner  to  teach 
us  our  own  common  law."  I  would  not 
barter  that  remark  for  all  the  possible 
eloquence  concerning    two    great  and 


friendly  nations  that  can  be  uttered 
by  the  best  of  possible  ministers  — 
even  by  Mr.  Lowell — in  London  or 
Washington. 

There  is  much  of  a  like  freemasonry 
in  scholarship  between  English  and 
American  colleges.  At  Harvard  one 
finds  oneself  almost  as  much  at  home 
as  in  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  There  is 
the  same  collegiate  spirit  and  affection, 
reinforcing,  not  dwarfing,  the  larger 
interests  of  patriotism.  The  men  of 
Harvard  openly  envy  us  our  antiquity, 
and  naturally  so  ;  neither  have  we  any 
reason  to  conceal  our  pride  in  it.  And 
yet  they  have  one  thing  we  have  not. 
Our  public  schools,  and  to  some  extent 
our  universities,  have  sent  out  men 
enough  to  give  their  lives  in  the  service 
of  the  common  weal,  but  never  at  one 
time  so  memorably  and  conspicuously 
as  the  colleges  of  the  United  States 
during  the  Civil  War  twenty  years 
ago.  The  range  of  tablets  in  the 
Memorial  Hall  of  Harvard  bears  wit- 
ness to  it— a  sad  witness,  yet  a  noble 
one ;  and  as  it  would  be  an  evil  fool- 
hardiness  to  tempt  such  an  experience 
beforehand,  so  it  would  be  an  un- 
worthy faintheartedness  to  regret  it 
after  the  event.  When  I  looked  upon 
those  tablets,  it  seemed  to  me  that 
the  war  has  bequeathed  to  Harvard 
a  sentiment,  a  genius  loci,  which  our 
ancient  universities  cannot  quite 
match.  Light  has  always  been  a 
favourite  symbol  of  seats  of  learning. 
"  Dominus  illuminatio  mea"  is  bla- 
zoned on  the  arms  of  Oxford ;  and 
Cambridge  writes  "  Hinc  lucem  et 
pocula  sacra."  In  that  mysterious 
love-song  which  by  an  almost  greater 
mystery  stands  within  the  canon  of 
Scripture,  the  lover  names  the  beloved- 

"  Fair  as  the  moon,  clear  as  the  sun." 
Thus  we  in  England  may  think  of 
Eton  or  Winchester,  of  Merton  or  of 
Trinity,  glowing  with  kingly  gold  and 
aureoles  of  half-sainted  founders.  But 
the  learner  or  teacher  of  Harvard,  with 
the  Memorial  Hall  before  him,  may 
justly  and  truly  complete  the  verse  : — 

"  Who  is  she  that  looketh  forth  as  ^the 
morning,  fair  as  the  moon,  clear  as  the  sun, 
and  terrible  as  au  army  with  banners  ?  " 
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"  As  an  army  with  banners."  Such 
memories  and  symbols  are  cherished 
in  America  with  more  pomp  and  cere- 
mony than  we,  perhaps,  should  be 
willing  to  use,  and  (putting  aside  the 
vast  works  of  nature)  the  two  most 
impressive  monuments  that  remain 
fixed  in  my  mind's  eye  were  both  of 
that  kind.  It  may  be  a  childish  or 
barbarian  taste,  but  they  do  not  think 
so  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts at  all  events.  These  two 
monuments  typify  nothing  less  than 
the  turning  points'  in  the  history  of 
the  North  American  continent. 

In  1759  it  hung  in  the  balance 
whether  the  civilisation  of  North 
America  should  be  French  or  English. 
That  question  was  settled  by  "Wolfe's 
victory — a  victory  wherein  the  men 
of  New  England  had  their  full 
share.  Almost  exactly  a  century 
later  there  began  another  struggle, 
which  was  to  determine  whether  the 
fruits  of  the  civilisation  established 
by  English  industry  in  the  field 
secured  for  it  by  English  arms  should 
remain  united  under  one  power,  or  be 
divided  under  two  different  and  hostile 
powers.  And  in  the  issue  of  that 
great  struggle  it  was  shown  that  the 
will  of  the  people  of  North  America 
was  not  for  division  but  for  union.  I 
do  not  speak  merely  of  the  political 
importance  of  the  war  of  secession. 
It  was  not  a  question  only  of  political 
boundaries  or  power,  but  of  the  fate 
of  a  whole  people  and  civilisation. 
Within  easy  reach  of  every  traveller 
who  crosses  the  Atlantic  are  symbols 
of  these  two  victories  under  similar 
visible  forms.  In  the  State  House  of 
Boston  are  laid  up  the  battle  flags  of 
the  regiments  that  the  men  of  Massa- 
chusetts sent  forth  in  the  cause  of 
the  Union.  There  are  more  than  a 
hundred  of  them — the  flags,  not  of  the 
United  States  army,  but  of  one  State 
— many  of  them  rent  and  shattered 
by  shot,  to  bear  witness  how  American 
citizens  (the  men  whose  desire  we 
idly  thought  to  be  only  towards  dol- 
lars) could  fight  and  die  for  an  idea. 
The  other  symbol  is  a  simpler  but  a 


more  conspicuous  one.  It  bears  last- 
ing witness  to  the  day  of  glory,  min- 
gled with  grief,  which  decided  that  not 
France,  but  England,  should  bear  rule 
on  the  North  American  continent.  The 
men  of  New  England,  as  we  said,  had 
their  share  in  putting  it  where  it  is,  and 
without  it  there  would  assuredly  have 
been  no  United  States.  I  know  no 
reason  why  our  American  kinsfolk 
should  not  be  as  proud  of  it  as  ve  are. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  case  at 
one  time,  there  is  no  party  on  either 
bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence  which 
seriously  desires  the  annexation  of 
Canada  to  the  United  States,  or  any- 
thing worse  than  friendly  rivalry  in 
peaceful  arts.  Colonial  federation  is 
good  (not  a  federation  in  the  strict 
sense,  which  for  many  reasons  is  not 
practicable) ;  but  we  may  look,  through 
it  or  beyond  it,  to  something  yet  better 
— a  steadfast  alliance  (under  whatever 
name  or  form)  between  all  the  English- 
speaking  peoples  of  the  world.  Such 
an  alliance  would  be  weak  for  aggres- 
sion, irresistible  for  defence  and  peace. 
A  power  against  whose  will  no  hostile 
shot  could  be  fired  from  Cape  Finis- 
terre  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  from 
Panama  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  could 
look  with  more  than  equanimity  on 
the  real  or  imaginary  plots  of  chancel- 
lors and  devices  of  foreign  ministers 
which  nowadays  exercise  the  corre- 
spondents of  the  daily  press  at  Paris 
or  Berlin. 

But  I  am  forgetting  that  which  we 
have  already,  the  visible  token  of 
English  power  and  polity  that  greets 
the  Englishman  arriving  in  Canada. 
Surely,  for  one  who  has  not  wholly 
starved  his  imagination,  and  renounced 
the  deeds  of  his  fathers  who  begat 
him,  there  is  no  more  goodly  sight. 
May  our  children  and  our  children's 
children  see  it  there  for  many  genera- 
tions of  men ;  or  rather  may  they 
deserve  it,  for  as  their  faith  and  ser- 
vice are,  so  will  it  be.  The  sign  and 
symbol  hardly  needs  to  be  named,  but 
I  name  it  for  a  last  word  of  good 
omen.  It  is  the  Union  Jack  on  the 
citadel  of  Quebec.  F<  pOLLOCK> 
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THE  Report  of  the  Commissioners  on 
the  City  of  London  Livery  Compa- 
nies suggests  questions  of  the  widest 
range  and  the  deepest  interest.  It  is 
not  only  that  the  property  concerned 
is  very  large,  amounting  altogether 
to  nearly  800,000^.  a  year,  but  the 
questions  involved  are  questions  which 
reach  the  foundations  of  legislative 
science,  and  cover  the  whole  ground 
of  our  social  organisation.  How  far  is 
the  State  morally  right  or  politically 
wise  in  interfering  with  corporations 
or  trustees  holding  property  in  per- 
petuity, when  the  original  objects 
for  which  the  property  was  acquired 
can  no  longer  be  carried  out  ?  If  the 
State  does  so  interfere,  what  is  to  be 
done  with  the  money?  What  is 
charity  and  what  is  pauperisation  ? 
How  far  is  trade  to  be  stimulated  or 
controlled?  Is  it  well  to  educate 
artizans,  and  if  so  in  what  way? 
These  questions  and  their  ramifica- 
tions are  surely  enough  to  appal  the 
most  light-hearted  of  politicians,  to 
whom  Herbert  Spencer's  study  of  So- 
ciology never  suggested  a  doubt,  and 
whose  views  of  the  future  of  civilisa- 
tion are  contained  in  neat  bundles  of 
prophecy  duly  labelled  with  the  dates 
of  fulfilment.  But  all  these  questions 
do  arise  on  reading  this  Report,  and 
arise  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  be  put 
off  by  laziness  or  indecision.  They 
call  for  action.  It  is  hopeless  to  think 
that  they  can  ever  be  entirely  worked 
out  in  the  study.  Like  all  else  in  life 
they  must  be  worked  out  by  many 
experiments,  by  many  failures,  by 
earnestness  gone  wrong  for  want  of 
knowledge,  and  ridicule  pleasant  to 
raise  but  bitter  to  bear.  Even  if  it 
were  not  so  we  could  not  leave  immense 
funds  lying  idle,  or  worse  than  idle, 
until  philosophers  have  worked  out 
first  principles  and  are  agreed  on  the 


true  remedy  for  our  social  evils.  New 
questions  will  arise  for  each  new 
generation.  The  world's  work  is  far 
enough  behind  already.  Sociology  and 
politics  are  likely  to  remain  empirical 
matters,  long  after  the  City  Companies, 
even  if  they  are  allowed  to  die  a 
natural  death,  have  passed  away  for 
ever. 

To  understand  how  these  questions 
arise  on  this  Report,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  say  something  as  to  the  history 
and  constitution  of  the  Companies, 
and  to  sift  out  the  result  of  the  con- 
troversial evidence  bound  up  with  the 
Report.  In  spite  of  the  denial  of  some 
of  them,  there  can  be  no  doubt  at  all 
on  the  evidence  before  the  Commis- 
sioners, including  the  antiquarian  and 
historical  authorities  mentioned  or  re- 
ferred to  in  their  Report,  that  each 
Company  was  for  a  long  period  the 
special  organisation  of  some  particular 
trade  from  which  it  took  its  name. 
It  is  contended  on  behalf  of  the  Com- 
panies that  the  guilds  out  of  which 
they  sprung  were  never  trade  guilds, 
but  only  guilds  founded  for  social  and 
religious  objects.  There  was  no 
doubt  a  distinction  between  the  two. 
In  the  middle  ages  these  social  and 
religious  guilds  abounded.  They  were 
to  be  found  almost  in  every  village 
and  there  were  probably  as  many  as 
40,000  of  them  in  the  provinces  alone, 
without  counting  those  of  London.1 
They  were  founded  for  the  most  hetero- 
geneous purposes — the  production  of 
miracle  plays,  the  conviction  of  offen- 
ders against  the  members  of  the  guilds, 
and  almost  always  included  uses  which 
would  now  be  considered  superstitious, 
such  as  masses  and  prayers  for  the 
souls  of  departed  members.  It  was 
from  these  guilds  that  there  probably 
arose  the  guild  merchant  and  the  craft 
1  Report,  p.  10. 
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guild,1  whose  struggles  in  the  four- 
teenth century  are  so  picturesquely  de- 
scribed by  the  late  John  Richard 
Green.2  The  guild  merchant  and  later 
the  craft  guild  was  an  official  organi- 
sation regulating  the  trade  under 
charter  from  the  king.  Thus  the 
guilds  had  not  only  a  domestic  history, 
but  a  municipal  and  official  history 
also.  From  voluntary  associations  they 
became  craft  guilds  or  guilds  mer- 
chant. In  this  capacity  they  were  in 
the  position  of  a  "  Municipal  Com- 
mittee of  trade  and  manufactures  ;  3 
and  from  this  it  was  an  easy  transition 
for  the  Crown  to  create,  as  it  did 
create  them  by  charter,  a  "  State  De- 
partment for  the  superintendence 
of  the  trade  and  manufactures  of 
London."  4  But  the  charters  not  only 
did  this,  they  also  enabled  the  Com- 
panies to  hold  land  in  mortmain  for 
their  domestic  purposes ;  and  many  of 
them  contain  a  record  of  \vhat  those 
purposes  were.  Some  were  no  doubt 
superstitious,  and  were  so  considered 
when  the  charters  were  declared 
forfeited  to  the  Crown  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI.  But  in  many  of  the 
charters  there  are  distinct  enough 
statements  that  the  profits  of  the 
lands  held  in  mortmain  were  to  be 
for  the  benefit  of  the  "impoverished 
and  destitute  "  members  of  the  Com- 
pany ;  or  as  in  the  Goldsmiths' 
charter  for  those  who  ;'  by  fire  and 
smoke  of  quicksilver  have  lost  their 
sight  or  by  working  in  that  trade 
have  become  so  crazed  and  infirm 
that  they  are  disabled  to  subsist  but 
of  relief  from  others."  And  when  the 
charters  were  forfeited  to  the  Crown 
as  containing  superstitious  uses,  they 
were  regranted  to  the  Companies  on 
the  representation  that  the  lands 
"were  required  for  the  purposes  of  the 
eleemosynary  and  educational  charities 
of  which  they  were  trustees."  5 

For   the   purpose   of    showing    that 

1  Stnbbs's    Constitutional    History,  vol.    i. 
pp.  412—417. 

-  Short  History,  pp.  187 — 195.     History  of 
the  Emjlish  People,  i.  p.  423  ;  ii.  21. 

\  Report,  p.  12.  4  Report,  p.  12. 

5  Report,  p.  15. 


the  property  of  the  Companies  was  not 
public  property,  it  was  contended  be- 
fore the  Commissioners  that  the  Com- 
panies had  no  connection  with  the 
municipal  government  of  London. 
Whether  it  was  so  or  not  seems  quite 
immaterial  to  the  question  ;  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact  no  one  without  a  fixed 
prejudice  the  other  way  could  doubt 
that  it  was  so.  At  one  period  before 
the  Reformation  they  were  intimately 
connected  with  it  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  account  of  them  by  Dr. 
Stubbs,0  whose  historical  acumen  is 
undisturbed  by  any  sentimental  or 
gastronomic  associations  with  the 
Companies.  Indeed  the  very  exist- 
ence of  aldermen  in  the  Corporation 
at  all  is  directly  due  to  the  guilds. 
Each  of  them  was  originally  governed 
by  an  alderman,  whom  it  sent  to  repre- 
sent it  in  the  government  of  the  City, 
and  who  afterwards  came  to  be  elected 
by  a  Ward.7  But  besides  this  con- 
nection of  origin,  there  are  four  facts 
which  show  that  the  connection  has 
subsisted  down  to  the  present  time  : — 
(1),  that  no  person  could  up  to  1835 
be  a  freeman  of  the  City  who  was  not 
a  member  of  one  of  the  Companies  : 
(2),  that  the  constituency  which  elects 
the  Lord  Mayor  and  other  City  officers 
is  composed  of  Liverymen  of  the  Com- 
panies ;  (3),  that  Liverymen  as  such 
enjoy  the  Parliamentary  franchise  for 
the  City  subject  to  certain  conditions 
of  residence  imposed  by  statute  ;  (4), 
that  the  old  mode  of  raising  money 
in  the  City  was  by  a  precept  to  the 
Companies  to  raise  their  quota  from 
their  members. s  If  there  was  not,  and 
never  had  been  any  other  connection 
between  the  Companies  and  the  Cor- 
poration it  is  impossible  by  any 
amount  of  special  pleading  to  alter 
the  significance  of  the  fact  that  if 
there  were  no  Companies  there  would 
be  no  Lord  Mayor.  As  is  well  known, 
the  Liveries  of  the  different  Com- 
0  Constitutional  History,  vol.  i.  pp.  405 — 
420,  624,  625  ;  vol.  iii.  561—566.  The  last 
volume  appeared  in  1878. 

7  Stubbs's   Constitutional  History,   vol.  iii. 
pp.  561. 

8  Mr.  Davey's  Opinion,  Report,  p.  50. 
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panies  assembled  together  in  Common 
Hall,  elect  the  sheriffs  and  other 
officers  of  the  Corporation,  and  send 
up  two  names,  from  which  the  Court 
of  Aldermen  choose  the  Lord  Mayor. 
That  this  is  not  a  merely  ceremonial 
proceeding  was  proved  only  a  year  ago 
by  the  Liveries  themselves,  when  they 
passed  over  names  senior  to  that  of 
the  late  Lord  Mayor,  and  sent  his 
name  up  to  the  Court  of  Aldermen  for 
election.1 

The  connection  of  the  Companies 
with  trade,  on  the  other  hand,  has  prac- 
tically ceased  for  some  two  or  three 
centuries.  In  the  middle  ages  the 
minute  restrictions  and  inspections 
which  regulated  trade  were  enforced 
through  the  agency  of  the  Guilds. 
But  as  this  system  gradually  broke 
up,  the  connection  of  the  Companies 
with  their  special  trades  became  less 
and  less  close.  Mr.  Froude 2  shows 
that  even  as  early  as  the  Reformation  it 
was  growing  obsolete  ;  and  when  Queen 
Elizabeth  sent  to  consult  the  Mercers 
on  the  subject  of  silk,  she  could  not 
find  any  of  the  Company  who  under- 
stood the  trade.  In  one  or  two  cases 
the  connection  still  exists,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Apothecaries,  Stationers, 
and  Goldsmiths,  under  statute ;  and 
the  Fishmongers,  partly  under  statute 
and  partly  under  charter.  There  is 
also  a  curious  instance  of  a  nominal 
connection  being  preserved  in  the  case 
of  the  Drapers,  who  continued  to  fee 
the  city  officer  whose  duty  it  was  to 
accompany  them  on  their  "search" 
for  adulterated  goods  until  the  year 
1852.3 

Three  historical  events  have  greatly 
affected  the  Companies.  The  effect  of 
the  Reformation  was,  as  mentioned 

1  As  Mr.  Firth  has  been  much  criticised, 
not  to  say  maligned,  for  his  action  in  regard 
to  the  City  Companies,  it  is  only  just  to  him 
to  say  that  as  far  as  regards  Plumbe's  case,  at 
any  rate,  no  one  with  any  legal  training  can 
doubt  that  he  is  perfectly  right,  and  that  that 
decision  as  far  as  it  goes  does  not  contradict, 
but  quite  confirms   his   view  that  the  Com- 
panies are  a  part  of  the  government  of  London. 
See  his  statement  of  it,  Report,  p.  77  cl  scq. 

2  History  of  England,  vol.  i.  p.  50. 

3  Report,  p.  343. 


above,    to  discharge  a  great    part    of 
their  property  from  the  superstitious 
uses  attaching  to  it.     The  Great  Fire 
on  the  other  hand  almost  ruined  them. 
Many  of  them  were   only  saved  from 
bankruptcy   and    dissolution     by   the 
efforts    of    individual    members,    who 
subscribed    largely    in    some  cases  to- 
wards the  rebuilding  of  the  halls  and 
the   payment  of    creditors.      It   may, 
however,  be  very  well  suspected  that 
the  loss  of  title-deeds  occasioned  by  the 
fire  may  have  relieved  the  Companies' 
property  from  many  trusts  attaching 
to  it  j4  and  this  is  the  more  probable  as 
it    appears    that    after    the   fire,    the 
Grocers'    Company,  whose  deeds  were 
by  accident  preserved,  was  unable  to 
pay  its  trust  charities  for  some  years.6 
The  third  event,  which  also  has  some 
importance  in  the  history  of  the  rela- 
tion of  the  Crown  to  the  Companies, 
and  the  Companies  to  the  Corporation, 
was  the  colonisation  of     Ulster.      In 
1609  James  I.  put  forth  a  state  paper 
which    was    something    not    unlike    a 
prospectus    of    a    modern     company  ° 
urging  on  his  subjects  the   benefits  to 
be  gained  by  the  colonisation  of  Ulster. 
The  prospectus  apparently  did  not  take, 
and   the  king  applied  to  the  Corpora- 
tion to  float  his  scheme.     The  Corpora- 
tion in  turn  applied  to  the  Companies. 
The    twelve   great    Companies    raised 
over    £3,000    each   to    carry   out    the 
scheme,  and  a  committee  of  the  Court 
of  Common   Council,  which  has   since 
been  known  as  the  Irish  Society,  was 
formed  for  the    same   purpose.     This 
scheme  of  King  James's,  big  with  re- 
sults both  to    England    and    Ireland, 
conferred  upon   the    Companies  large 
Irish    estates.     What    is    to   be    done 
with  these  is  a  question  which  forms  a 
very  special  branch  of  the  policy  to  be 
adopted  towards  the  Companies.     De- 
putations from  Ireland  waited  on  the 
Commissioners,   and    discussed    before 
them   the    Irish    land    question  as   it 
appears  to    the  tenants  on  the    Com- 
panies'   estates.      The    Commissioners 
however,    with    more   discretion    than 

4  Report,  pp.  40,  42.  5  Report,  p.  272. 

6  Given  in  the  Report,  p.  223. 
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valour,  declined  to  enter  into  this 
question  in  their  Report.  We  follow 
their  example,  for  a  different  reason, 
want  of  space,  merely  pointing  out  by 
the  way  that  this  question  is  not,  as 
has  been  assumed,  rather  a  part  of 
the  general  question  of  Irish  land 
policy  than  a  question  affecting  the 
Companies.  In  the  first  place  arises 
the  question  whether  it  is  advisable 
that  foreign  corporations  should  hold 
estates  in  Ireland.  In  the  second 
there  is  the  question  whether  it  might 
not  be  well  to  try  a  further  experi- 
ment of  Irish  land  policy  with  the  aid 
of  the  Companies'  estates,  following  the 
experiments  of  Lord  Waterford  and  the 
Irish  Church  Commissioners,  both  of 
which  seem  to  have  answered  beyond 
expectation.  Either  of  these  ques- 
tions affects  the  Companies  quite  as 
much  as  Ireland. 

We  have  yet  to  deal  with  the  in- 
ternal or  domestic  concerns  of  the 
Companies.  There  are  three  grades  of 
members,  (1)  the  frearnen  or  free- 
women  (for  women  had  in  the  middle 
ages  the  trade  organisations  they  so 
bitterly  want  now)  ;  (2)  the  Livery  ; 
(3)  the  Court  of  Assistants.  The  free- 
man can  obtain  his  freedom  either 
by  apprenticeship  or  patrimony.  Ap- 
prenticeship, which  from  early  times 
has  often  been  colourable  merely,  lasts 
for  seven  years.  The  apprentice  is 
bound  to  his  master  to  learn  his 
master's  trade,  although  it  may  not 
be  the  trade  which  gives  the  Company 
its  name.  After  serving  his  time  he 
can  take  up  his  freedom  on  payment 
of  a  fee.  The  Commissioners  call  the 
fee  a  "  nominal "  one.  But,  as  ob- 
served by  one  of  the  witnesses,  two  or 
three  pounds  is  not  a  nominal  fee  to 
the  genuine  artisan  who,  as  far  as  the 
Companies  represent  the  craft  guilds, 
has  the  best  right  to  the  benefit 
of  the  Companies'  wealth ;  and  if 
the  Companies  are  to  be  of  any 
use  to  him  such  a  fee  ought  not 
to  be  continued.  Freedom  by  patri- 
mony can  be  taken  up  by  any  son 
or  daughter  of  sC  freeman  without 
apprenticeship  by  payment  of  the  same, 


or  sometimes  a  less  fee.  This  is  the 
custom  which  did  more  than  anything 
else  to  disconnect  the  Companies  from 
their  own  trades.  As  father  and  son 
were  less  and  less  necessarily  of  the 
same  trade,  and  as  the  apprentice 
bound  to  a  member  learnt  not  the 
Company's,  but  his  master's  trade,  it 
is  evident  that  for  a  long  period,  and, 
indeed,  almost  from  the  foundation  of 
the  Companies,  there  must  have  --been 
members  who  did  not  follow  the  Com- 
pany's trade.  The  Coachmakers'  Com- 
pany, however,  is  an  exception  to  this 
rule,  and  does  not  admit  any  one  who, 
besides  being  a  son  of  a  freeman,  is  not 
a  coachmaker  also.  Members  can  also 
be  admitted  to  a  Company  by  "re- 
demption," which  means  payment,  and 
sometimes  the  payment  of  consider- 
able sums  ;  and,  when  occasion  arises, 
honoris  cans  A.  The  Livery  of  a  Com- 
pany are  full  members,  and  stand  be- 
tween the  freemen  and  the  Court  of 
Assistants.  The  name  is  derived 
from  the  fact  that  members  of  the 
Livery  alone  could  wear  the  "  cloth- 
ing "  or  livery  of  the  Company,  which 
was  sometimes  very  gorgeous  and 
•embroidered  with  its  arms  or  badge. 
It  may  possibly  be  that  the  Livery 
was  originally  the  governing  body  of 
the  Company ;  and  in  one  case  it 
still  remains  the  only  governing  body. 
Generally,  however,  the  governing 
body  has  been  a  smaller  body,  now 
called  the  Court  of  Assistants.  This 
has  for  centuries  been  a  co-optative 
body  chosen  out  of  the  Livery  and  made 
up  of  the  Master  and  Wardens  of  the 
Company  and  those  who  have  served 
their  term  of  office  or  "  passed  the 
chair."  Fees  are  payable  on  each 
promotion,  and  amount  to  from  200?. 
to  300^.,  so  that  even  if  it  is  true  that 
the  freedom  of  a  Company  is  within 
the  reach  of  an  artisan  it  is  quite  im- 
possible that  he  could  ever  have  an 
influence  on  the  governing  body. 
Neither  freemen  nor  liverymen  have 
any  voice  in  the  election  of  officers, 
the  accounts  of  the  Company  are  not 
disclosed  to  them,  and  it  appears,  from 
the  way  in  which  the  Goldsmiths' 
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Company  treated  what  they  choose  to 
call  a  "  disaffected  "  member,  that  it 
is  generally  considered  by  the  Com- 
panies and  their  Clerks  that  a  livery- 
man is  entitled  as  of  right  to  no 
information  whatever  as  to  the  con- 
stitution or  history  of  his  Company  ; 
and  in  that  case,  at  any  rate,  was  not 
allowed  to  see  a  copy  of  the  oath  he 
himself  had  taken  without  the 
authority  of  the  Wardens.1  The 
privileges  now  remaining  to  the  free- 
men and  Livery  of  a  Company  in 
addition  to  the  parliamentary  and 
municipal  franchises  are  a  right,  in 
case  of  poverty,  to  receive  a  pension, 
or  to  be  admitted  into  the  Company's 
alms-houses  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Court  of  Assistants.  A  liveryman  is 
also  entitled  to  two  or  three  dinners  a 
year.  It  used  to  be  the  custom  for 
the  Court  of  Assistants  to  vote  them- 
selves pensions,  but  this  has  been 
given  up,  and  before  he  can  get  a 
pension  a  member  of  the  Court  must 
resign.  The  pensions  vary  in  amount 
from  200?.  to  50?.  a  year.  The  number 
of  freemen  is  not  easy  to  ascertain,  but 
the  Commissioners  give  it  as  about 
10,000.  The  liverymen,  including 
members  of  the  Courts  of  Assistants, 
number  7,319.  The  family  connection 
in  the  Companies  is  very  strong,  and 
in  the  Mercers'  Company  the  Court  is 
recruited  from  a  livery  of  ninety-seven, 
on  which  certain  families  are  repre- 
sented by  nine  or  ten  members. 

The  Commissioners  estimate  the 
capital  value  of  the  Companies'  pro- 
perty at  fifteen  millions  sterling, 
and  their  income  as  something  be- 
tween 750,000?.  and  800,000?.  a 
year.  Between  the  years  1870  and 
1879  their  income  had  increased 
by  as  much  as  160,000?.  This 
income  is  divided  into  trust  in- 
come, that  is  to  say,  income  which 
has  been  given  for  specific  trusts  en- 
forceable in  the  Courts  and  admin- 
istered under  various  schemes,  orders, 
and  Acts  of  Parliament ;  and  cor- 
porate income,  that  is  to  say,  in- 

1  Report,  p.  145.  Compare  Mr.  Prideaux's 
statement,  p.  302. 


come  arising  from  property  of  the 
Company  impressed  with  no  specific 
trust,  but  applicable  to  the  general 
purposes  of  the  Company.  The  pro- 
portion of  the  trust  to  the  corporate 
income  of  the  Companies  varies  in 
different  cases,  from  the  Grocers',  who 
have  a  trust  income  of  500?.  out  of 
a  total  income  of  38,000?.,  to  the 
Brewers',  who  have  a  trust  income  of 
16,000?.  out  of  a  total  income  of 
20,000?.  On  the  whole  the  trust  in- 
come of  the  Companies  is  about 
200,000?.  out  of  their  750,000?.  or 
800,000?.  a  year,  or  rather  more  than 
one-fourth. 

One  source  of  the  disproportion 
between  the  increase  of  the  Companies' 
trust  and  corporate  income  has  been 
the  narrow  and  really  inequitable  de- 
cisions of  the  Courts  on  the  construc- 
tion of  charitable  gifts.  It  is  a  rule 
of  law  that  where  the  charitable 
objects  exhaust  the  whole  property 
given,  any  increase  in  the  value  of  the 
property  goes  to  the  charity,  but 
where  the  property  is  larger  than  is 
necessary  to  fulfil  the  trust  the  resi- 
due and  any  increase  of  it  goes  to  the 
donee,  in  this  case  to  the  Company. 
Supposing,  therefore,  lands  worth  30?. 
a  year  were  devised  to  a  Company 
to  maintain  poor  scholars,  and  that 
20?.  a  year  was  to  go  to  the  specified 
object  and  10?.  a  year  was  left  un- 
specified and  passed  to  the  general 
purposes  of  the  Company.  If  the 
30?.  a  year  became  3,000?.  a  year  the 
Company  would  not  be  bound  to  pay 
more  than  20?.  a  year  to  the  charit- 
able object.  Of  course  these  cases  may 
involve  difficult  questions  of  con- 
struction, but  many  of  them  are 
clearly  cases  for  apportionment  of  the 
income  between  the  charity  and  the 
Company.  This  cannot  be  done  by 
aid  of  the  Courts,  because  such  an  idea 
does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  the 
judges  while  the  rules  of  law  were 
yet  unfixed,  and  it  could  not  be  at- 
tempted now  except  by  parliamentary 
authority.  For  instance.  In  1523 
Dame  Joan  Bradbury  left  eight  and 
a  half  acres,  now  forming  part  of 
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Long  Acre,  then  valued  at  201.  a 
year,  and  directed  30s.  a  year  to  be 
paid  to  the  poor  of  St.  Stephen's. 
The  property  is  now  producing  27,0001. 
a  year,  and  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
say  that  the  30s.  is  paid  with  the 
utmost  regularity  to  the  charity. 

It  must  not  be  imagined,  however, 
that  the  Companies  devote  only  their 
strictly  trust  income  to  charitable 
and  public  objects.  The  Commis- 
sioners calculate  that  besides  the 
strictly  trust  income  of  200,000?.,  the 
Companies  spend  a  sum  of  150,0007. 
on  benevolent  objects.  But  when  it 
further  appears  that  175,0007.  is  spent 
on  "  maintenance,"  that  is  working 
expenses,  and  100.000?.  on  "entertain- 
ment," the  proportion  does  not  seem 
very  large.  The  working  expenses 
include  not  only  60,0007.  a  year  in 
salaries  to  permanent  officers  and  ser- 
vants, but  also  40,0007.  which  goes 
annually  in  fees  to  the  members  of 
the  governing  bodies  as  "court  fees  ;  " 
that  is  to  say,  that  each  member  of 
the  Court  of  Assistants  gets  two  or 
three  guineas  every  time  he  attends 
a  court  or  committee,  whether  the 
object  kof  the  meeting  is  to  consider 
the  general  or  charitable  business  of 
the  Company,  or  merely  to  issue 
invitations  to  dinner. 

The  reader  has  now  before  him  suf- 
ficient material  to  judge  of  the  ques- 
tions which  have  been  raised  by  the 
appointment  of  the  Commission.  The 
first  and  most  crucial  of  these  is  how 
far  the  State  is  justified  in  interfering 
with  property  of  a  public  or  charitable 
nature.  And  this  includes  the  ques- 
tion, What  is  public  and  what  is 
private  property  ?  This  question  under- 
lies the  whole  policy  of  the  Commis- 
sion, and  is  referred  to  again  and 
again  in  the  evidence  printed  with 
the  Report.  Again  and  again  the 
Companies  protest  that  their  corporate 
property  is  "  private "  property,  and 
that  to  divert  its  purpose  by  Act  of 
Parliament  is  "confiscation"  or  "spo- 
liation." Alderman  Cotton,  the  ex- 
ponent of  this  view  upon  the  Com- 
mission, makes  a  point  of  asking  the 


witnesses  whether  the  Companies  do 
not  spend  their  money  as  well  as  "any 
nobleman  or  gentleman,"  and  whether 
they  are  not  as  good  landlords  as  their 
neighbours.  And  in  his  Protest  he 
says  "  that  interference  by  Parliament 
with  the  private  property  of  the  Livery 
Companies  must  be  an  act  of  oppres- 
sion and  spoliation,  although  disguised 
under  the  terms  of  '  restraint  of  alien- 
ation '  or  '  allocated  to  the  suppert  of 
objects  of  acknowledged  public  utility,' 
and  that  no  new  Commission  could 
possibly  manage  the  affairs  of  the 
Companies  so  successfully,  usefully, 
or  more  honestly  than  the  present 
members,  who  represent  a  long  line 
of  ilhistrious  ancestors."1 

Now  taking  the  Companies'  case 
as  they  themselves  would  put  it ; 
admitting  that  they  have  never  had 
any  connection  whatever  with  the 
Corporation  of  London ;  that  if  they 
ever  had  any  rights  or  duties  to- 
wards the  trades  from  which  thev 
take  their  names,  those  rights  and 
duties  have  ceased  for  centuries,  and 
that  there  are  no  trusts  or  other 
public  objects  binding  on  their  pro- 
perty, other  than  those  now  enforced  ; 
still  we  say  that  the  State  has  not 
only  a  right,  but  a  duty,  to  see  that 
this  immense  income  produced  by 
property  held  in  mortmain  is  serving 
some  useful  purpose,  and  to  divert 
that  purpose  if  it  is  not  useful.  With- 
out broaching  or  discussing  any  general 
theory  of  property  in  the  hands  of  in- 
dividuals, it  cannot  but  be  admitted 
that  there  must  be  some  limit  to  all 
rights  of  ownership  and  disposition  ; 
and  these  rights  should  be  much  more 
limited  and  more  jealously  regarded 
by  the  public,  and  by  the  State  acting 
for  the  public,  when  the  property  is 
held  in  perpetuity  and  not  by  indi- 
viduals. There  are  no  doubt  numerous 
and  worthy  members  of  the  Companies 
who  never  heard  of  Sir  Henry  Maine, 
and  imagine  that  the  rights  of  owner- 
ship and  disposition  have  never  been 
different  from  what  they  are  now. 
If  they  had  only  known  that  cor- 
1  Report,  p.  72. 
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porate  property  was  a  much  older 
institution  than  individual  property, 
they  might  even  have  found  in  that 
fact  an  additional  argument  for  the 
sacredness  of  the  Companies'  corporate 
property.  But  the  common  assump- 
tion that  a  man  may  do  as  he  will 
\vith  his  own,  is  a  fallacy  even  from  a 
legal  point  of  view.  Eights  of  pro- 
perty imply  obligations  in  law  as  well 
as  in  morality.  It  is  a  most  important 
function  of  legislation  and  jurispru- 
dence to  limit  the  rights  of  property 
in  every  direction.  Even  our  extra- 
ordinary and  exceptional  right  of 
tying  up  private  property  is  limited 
to  lives  in  being  and  twenty-one  years. 
The  unlimited  right  to  dispose  of 
property  by  will  is  of  comparatively 
recent  date  in  England  and  is  unknown 
in  most  civilised  states.  It  is  only  on 
the  assumption  that  gifts  in  perpetuity 
will  benefit  future  generations  that  the 
State  can  be  justified  in  allowing 
them  at  all.  There  are  many  cases 
in  which  they  are  not  allowed  by  any 
system  of  law,  as  in  the  case  of  super- 
stitious, or  immoral  uses  and  the  like. 
In  England  they  are  limited  to  what 
are  known  as  charitable  uses ;  the 
word  charitable  being  defined  by  a 
long  series  of  decisions.  But  besides 
the  duty  of  seeing  that  a  gift  in  per- 
petuity is  beneficial  at  the  time  it  is 
given,  the  State  has  a  further  duty  to 
see  that  gifts  in  perpetuity  continue 
to  be  of  use  to  every  succeeding  genera- 
tion. This  is  the  difference  between 
gifts  to  Corporations  and  gifts  to  in- 
dividuals to  which  Alderman  Cotton 
and  others  shut  their  eyes.  No  one 
doubts  that  a  Corporation  may  be 
capable  of  leasing,  selling,  or  otherwise 
dealing  with  its  property  just  as  an 
individual  can ;  but  only  in  accord- 
ance with  /its  charter.  Corporations 
cannot  be  allowed  to  be  irresponsible. 
All  their  powers,  and  indeed  their 
very  existence,  depends  on  their  not 
exceeding  the  powers  of  the  instru- 
ment which  creates  them.  If  they 
sell  their  property  they  must  account 
for  the  purchase-money.  They  can- 
not be  allowed  to  use  it  for  any  miscel- 


laneous purpose.  They  must  use  it 
for  the  purposes  of  the  foundation.  It 
is  no  defence  to  say  that  a  Corporation 
has  no  purposes  or  objects  laid  down 
by  its  constitution.  That  is  no  reason 
for  leaving  it  in  such  a  condition.  It 
is  a  reason  precisely  the  other  way.  It 
is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  carefully 
watch  the  objects  to  which  property 
held  in  perpetuity  is  devoted,  and  the 
fact  that  a  Corporation  has  no  objects, 
or  that  there  is  no  memory  or  record 
of  the  reasons  of  its  existence,  is  an 
overwhelming  reason  for  State  inter- 
ference. A  Corporation  without  reason 
or  object  must  either  be  suppressed  or 
must  be  given  new  reasons  and  new 
objects  for  its  existence.  To  say  that 
the  Charters  of  the  Companies  con- 
tain nothing  to  guide  them  in  the  dis- 
position of  their  property,  or  the  object? 
of  their  association  is  not  a  valid 
reason  for  leaving  them  to  their  un- 
aided sense  of  moral  responsibility. 
What  that  amounts  to,  even  in  the 
case  of  a  man  like  Lord  Brain  well,  has 
been  only  too  recently  and  unhappily 
illustrated. 

But  there  is  another  line  of  argu- 
ment which  is  taken  by  the  defenders 
of  the  present  state  of  things,  and 
which  is  indicated  in  the  last  part  of 
the  sentence  of  Alderman  Cotton 
quoted  above.  In  the  same  breath 
with  which  the  Companies  maintain 
that  they  either  had  no  original 
objects,  or  that  those  original  objects 
have  become  obsolete,  they  also  main- 
tain that  nothing  better  could  possibly 
be  done  with  their  funds,  including 
40,000?.  a  year  for  "  court  fees,"  and 
100,000?.  a  year  for  dinners,  than 
what  is  done  now.  And  this  leads  us 
to  inquire  what  the  Companies  do  with 
the  money  they  profess  to  spend  on 
public  objects,  and  what  might  be 
done  with  it. 

It  has  been  shown  that  out  of  an 
income  of  750,000?.,  the  Companies 
devote  only  350,000?.  to  public  objects, 
200,000?.  of  which  is  trust  property, 
which  they  are  compellable  by  law  so 
to  use.  The  rest  of  the  income  is 
accounted  for  as  follows:  125,000?. 
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represents  the  income  of  property, 
lying  idle,  their  halls,  plate,  and  other 
property  not  producing  income,  the  in- 
terest on  their  debts,  and  the  propor- 
tion of  income  saved  annually  ; 
175,000?.  is  spent  on  maintenance,  a 
large  proportion  of  which  goes  to  the 
rebuilding  and  decorating  of  the  halls 
of  the  Companies;  100,000?.  is  spent 
in  entertainment.  That  is  to  say 
that  not  quite  half  the  income  is 
devoted  to  public  objects.  Nearly 
one-fourth  is  swallowed  up  in  work- 
ing expenses,  and  this,  without  in- 
cluding the  salaries  of  masters  of 
schools,  matrons  of  almshouses,  or  the 
other  working  expenses  of  the  indi- 
vidual charities  promoted  by  the  Com- 
panies.1 The  halls  of  the  Companies, 
thirty-four  in  number,  are,  some  of 
them,  interesting  buildings  ;  but  those 
built  since  the  Great  Fire  have  no 
particular  interest  or  merit,  and  if 
they  were  not  used  for  dining,  one  or 
two  halls  would  amply  suffice  for  the 
needs  of  all  the  Companies.  This 
would  not  only  release  a  great  deal  of 
the  income  now  lying  idle,  but  would 
save  a  large  sum  in  maintenance. 
Such  a  plan  would,  however,  not 
apparently  meet  the  wishes  of  the 
Companies  themselves  ;  for  the  Cloth- 
workers,  not  content  with  having 
amassed  a  great  quantity  of  plate, 
actually  propose  in  their  "  suggestions  " 
that  they  should  replace  a  large  num- 
ber of  articles  sold  by  the  Company 
during  the  Civil  War  ;  2  and  the  Gold- 
smiths have  lately  expended  23,000?. 
in  inlaying  their  staircase  with 
marble.3  We  should  hardly  suppose 
that  a  new  Commission  could  manage 
to  get  rid  of  the  Company's  funds 
more  "successfully;"  but  we  think, 
with  all  respect  to  Alderman  Cotton, 
that  it  might  employ  them  more  "  use- 
fully." 

Of  the  350,000*.  which  the  Com- 
panies do  expend  on  public  objects, 
85,000?.,  or  about  one-fourth,  goes  to 
benefit  poor  members  either  in  alms- 

1  Report,  p.  37. 

2  Report,  pp.  339,  340. 

3  Report,  p.  300. 
No.  304.— VOL.  LI. 


houses  or  by  pensions;  125,000?.,  or 
about  one-third,  is  spent  on  education  ; 
and  140,000?.,  or  two-fifths,  on  general 
charitable  objects. 

The  first  item  for  almshouses  and 
pensions  is,  or  might  be,  well  employed 
for  these  purposes  ;  but  the  objects  of 
the  Charity  should  not  be  confined  to 
members  of  the  Companies  or  their 
relations,  but  should  be  thrown  open 
either  entirely  ,or,  if  the  Companies 
are  again  to  become  connected  with 
the  Trades,  as  proposed  below,  to  the 
whole  trade  from  which  the  Company 
derives  its  name,  and  the  trades  which 
have  grown  out  of  it.  There  is  no- 
thing more  sad  than  to  see  persons, 
whether  of  the  middle  or  artisan  class, 
who  have  struggled  manfully  against 
misfortune  the  whole  of  their  lives, 
who  have  never  taken  a  sixpence  that 
they  did  not  earn,  and  sometimes,  it 
may  be,  managing  to  preserve  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  refinement  about  them, 
at  the  end  of  their  lives,  through  no 
fault  of  their  own,  compelled  to  enter 
the  workhouse.  But  any  one  who  has 
worked  at  all  for  charitable  objects, 
either  on  the  Charity  Organisation 
Society  or  elsewhere,  can  easily  bear 
witness  what  an  immense  number  of 
genuine  cases  of  this  kind  there  are. 

Of  the  125,000?.  a  year  spent  on 
education,  only  25,000?.  at  present 
goes  to  technical  education,  which 
their  former  connection  with  the 
Trades  should  make  the  Companies' 
chief  care.  It  would  be  the  greatest 
pity,  to  say  no  more,  to  take  away 
any  of  the  funds  which  are  now  de- 
voted by  the  Companies  to  university, 
classical,  or  middle  class  education. 
The  expenditure  of  100,000?.  out  of 
the  Companies'  income  on  these  ob- 
jects is  fully  justified  either  by  the 
fact  that  the  Companies  were  partly 
merchant-guilds  as  well  as  craft- 
guilds,  and  that,  therefore,  the  middle 
class,  as  well  as  the  artisan  class, 
should  be  benefited,  or  on  the  ground 
of  general  public  utility.  But  one 
cannot  help  thinking  that  the  contri- 
butions of  the  Companies  to  higher 
education  should  not  be  increased 
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until  full  justice  has  been  done  to  ob- 
jects more  directly  connected  with  trade 
and  the  artisan  class.  There  is  truth 
in  the  complaint  of  Mr.  Beale  in  his 
evidence  *  that  funds  which  were  ori- 
ginally left  for  the  poor  have  been 
appropriated  to  the  middle  class. 
Christ's  Hospital,  Charterhouse,  and 
St.  Paul's  School,  Eton  itself,  to  take 
an  instance  out  of  London,  -were  all 
founded  for  the  poor.  The  Blue  Coat 
School  was  originally  intended  to  be 
something  like  Dr.  Barnardo's  Home, 
and  the  original  400  children  placed 
there  are  recorded  to  have  been  taken 
out  of  the  gutter.  These  schools  no 
longer  serve  the  purpose  for  which 
they  were  founded.  They  educate 
children  of  quite  a  different  class. 
The  poor,  having  been  neglected  for 
centuries,  have  at  last  been  handed 
over  to  the  School  Board  ;  but  the 
class  which  has  appropriated  the  found- 
ations originally  intended  for  the  poor, 
are  the  very  class  who  make  the  rates 
found  necessary  for  the  education  of 
those  whom  they  have  deprived,  an  un- 
ceasing source  of  complaint.  That  these 
foundations  are  doing  excellent  work 
cannot  be  doubted  any  more  than  it  can 
be  doubted  that  most,  if  not  all,  the 
money  expended  by  the  Companies  in 
higher  education  is  doing  real  good. 
But  though  it  would  be  little  less  than 
iniquitous 'to  take  away  this  money 
from  the  purposes  to  which  it  is  now 
devoted,  the  fact  that  the  poor  no 
longer  derive  any  benefit  from  these 
foundations  does  seem  a  valid  reason 
why,  in  considering  what  should  be 
done  with  the  funds  of  the  City  Com- 
panies, the  education  and  benefit  of 
the  artizan  and  poorer  classes  should  be 
Dlaced  in  a  very  prominent  position. 
It  is  generally  assumed,  though  on 
what  grounds  is  by  no  means  apparent, 
that  although  educational  endowments 
are  a  benefit  to  the  middle  class,  they 
only  tend  to  pauperise  the  poor.  But 
surely  this  is  a  mistake.  Is  it  not 
monstrous  to  say  that  a  man  may 

1  Eeport,  pp.  117,  125,  127,  and  see  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  Lucraft,  quoted  below,  and 
Report,  p.  258. 


legitimately  have  his  son  educated  for 
nothing  at  Eton  and  Cambridge,  and 
yet  there  must  be  no  provision  for 
anything  of  the  sort  in  the  case  of  the 
working  man]  The  best  object  of 
charity  is  to  help  those  who  help  them- 
selves, and  this  principle  applies  as 
much  to  the  artizan  as  any  one  else. 
At  the  same  time,  there  is  very  little 
to  be  said  for  any  scheme  which 
attempts  to  benefit  the  artizan  class 
by  raising  the  children  of  a  few  of 
them  into  another  sphere.  To  benefit 
the  artizan  class  you  must  do  some- 
thing for  them  as  artizans.  Do  not 
put  anything  in  the  way  of  those  few 
who  can  rise  into  a  higher  position. 
Help  those  few,  if  you  will,  as  long  as 
you  recognise  that  in  doing  so  you  are 
recruiting  the  middle  class,  nob  helping 
the  artizans.  But  if  you  wish  to  help 
the  artizans  itse  your  active  means  of 
good  to  benefit,  not  the  few  who  rise, 
but  the  many  who  must  remain  artizans 
to  the  end  of  their  days.  "  Technical 
education  for  middle-class  education," 
says  Mr.  Lucraft,  "  is  all  very  well  for 
persons  of  leisure,  but  for  a  workman 
it  is  only  advisable  that  he  should 
be  instructed  in  that  which  he 
is  to  get  his  living  by  ....  If 
we  could  have  institutions  (now  that 
the  apprenticeship  system  is  done  away 
with  in  a  great  measure)  where  a  boy 
could  be,  say  half  his  time,  at  school 
properly  learning  the  theoretical  part 
of  his  trade,  and  in  the  same  building 
the  other  part  of  his  time  working 
with  his  hands  at  that  trade  for  two 
or  three  years,  then  we  should  raise 
up  by  that  means  a  number  of  skilled 
artizans  who  would  be  capable  of 
carrying  out  work  as  foremen  and 
clerks  of  works  and  of  becoming  em- 
ployers and  the  like  of  that.  That  is 
the  technical  education  that  I  am 
anxious  to  see  brought  about.  As  a 
workman  I  speak.  I  am  a  cabinet- 
maker myself,  and  for  many  years 
(that  is,  since  people  have  talked  about 
art-workmanship  and  so  on,  and  since 
the  taste  has  spread  amongst  people 
who  can  afford  to  pay  for  and  who 
desire  to  have  things  beautiful),  I 
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have  felt  vexed  with  myself  that  I 
have  never  had  the  opportunity  of 
obtaining  the  technical  training  which 
is  necessary  to  enable  one  to 
produce  those  works.  That  train- 
ing would  be  a  blessing  to  those 
who  desire  it.  My  desire  is  not 
alone  for  our  boys,  but  7  am  anxious 
for  girls  also,  in  relation  to  many 
things,  embroidery  and  the  like  of 
that,  that  we  have  at  the  present  time  ; 
and  a  technical  knowledge  of  the 
particular  trade  that  either  a  man  or 
a  woman  gets  his  or  her  living  at, 
must  be  a  great  benefit  to  the  persons 
so  instructed,  and  a  great  benefit  to 
the  nation  at  large."  l 

There  are,  however,  two  exceptions 
which  should  be  made  to  the  rule  not 
to  increase  the  contributions  of  the 
Companies  to  higher  education.  One 
is  the  case  of  University  and  King's 
Colleges,  London,  soon  to  be  amalga- 
mated, let  us  hope,  into  a  true  Uni- 
versity of  London.  The  deputations 
which  attendee!  before  the  Commission 
from  these  two  bodies  proved  beyond 
a  doubt  that  they  are  sadly  in  want 
of  larger  funds,  if  they  are  to  do  the 
work  which  cries  out  to  them  to  be 
done.  The  sum  of  25,000^.  a  year 
each  was  what  they  claimed  as  really 
wanted ;  and  a  very  considerable  por- 
tion of  those  sums  would  be  spent 
upon  providing  apparatus  for  technical 
or  scientific  education.  In  so  far  as 
this  is  the  case  the  funds  should  be 
considered  as  devoted  to  what  we 
have  pointed  out  as  the  special  duty 
of  the  Companies,  a  revival  of  their 
connection  with  trade.  As  to  the 
rest,  these  two  institutions  provide 
education  for  Londoners,  their  stu- 
dents are  drawn  far  less  exclusively 
from  one  class  than  those  of  the  older 
universities,  and  if  all  the  corporate 
income  of  the  Companies  is  devoted,  as 
we  trust  it  may  be,  to  public  objects, 
perhaps  50,0001.  a-year  devoted  to 
education,  Avhich  is  some  of  it  strictly 
middle-class  education,  though  not 
technical,  is  not  too  large  a  propor- 
tion. 

1  Report,  p.  259. 


The  other  exception  to  that  rule  is 
one  which  we  confess  we  should  very 
much  rejoice  to  see  made.  Mr.  Goschen2 
appeared  before  the  Commission  on 
behalf  of  the  University  Extension 
Committee,  and  suggested  that  that 
scheme  provided  a  means  of  making 
useful  at  length  the  excellent  founda- 
tion of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  the 
wisest  in  its  intention  and  most  un- 
fortunate in  its  history  of  any  which 
came  within  the  province  of  the  Com- 
mission. The  merit  of  using  this 
charity  for  the  purpose  of  University 
Extension  is  that,  in  the  first  place,  it 
would  be  carrying  out  the  intention  of 
the  founder  almost  literally,  and,  in 
the  second,  it  would  be  the  best  way 
of  endeavouring  to  reach  out  to  the 
more  intelligent  workmen  the  oppor- 
tunity of  real  cultivation  and  mental 
enjoyment.  Sir  Thomas  Gresham  de- 
liberately refused  to  found  a  college 
in  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  He  wished 
to  bring  higher  education  to  London. 
He  founded  seven  lectureships  in 
divinity,  astronomy,  music,  geometry, 
law,  physic,  and  rhetoric,  all  the 
higher  subjects  of  study  in  his  day. 
As  is  well  known  the  lecturers  read 
to  empty  hall.s.  The  time  and  place 
are  against  them.  To  lecture  to  the 
artizan  they  must  lecture  where  the 
artizan  can  come,  and  at  times  when  he 
can  come.  The  University  Extension 
Committee  have  now  nineteen  centres 
and  nearly  2.000  students.  They  pro- 
vide lecturers  of  the  same  stamp  as 
those  employed  at  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, and  besides  the  lectures  they 
hold  classes  and  look  over  essays. 
The  examiners  are  independent  men 
from  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  The  lec- 
turers have  managed  to  attract  the 
artizan  class.  Their  evening  lectures 
are  regularly  attended  by  artizans, 
from  whom  are  taken  some  of  the 
secretaries  at  the  different  centres. 
With  more  money  this  really  benefi- 
cent work  could  be  much  extended. 
Man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone. 
These  lectures  do  not  take  the  best 
men  away  from  their  own  class,  but 
a  Report,  p.  252. 
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through  the  best  men  spread  whole- 
some enjoyment  and  mental  pleasure 
where  before  was  only  the  dull  desert 
of  daily  toil.1 

Since  1876  a  great  step  has  been 
taken  in  the  direction  of  making  the 
Companies  again  useful  to  trade.  The 
work  of  the  City  and  Guilds  Technical 
Institute  is  not  so  widely  known  as  it 
might  be.  It  will  be  again  heard  of 
when  the  Commission  on  Technical 
Education  now  sitting  makes  its 
report.  Meanwhile  we  particularly 
wish  to  insist  that  the  Companies' 
funds  ought  to  be  largely  devoted  to 
this  object,  which  includes  both  the 
benefit  of  trade  and  also  that  of  the 
artizan  class ;  thus  promoting  at  the 
same  time  what  may  be  called  the 
interests  of  the  Craft  Guilds  and  the 
Guilds  Merchant. 

There  are  still  left  the  Companies' 
general  charities,  and  except  that 
portion  of  the  140,000?.  devoted  to 
them,  which  goes  to  the  hospitals,  we 
thoroughly  agree  with  Mr.  Davey  when 
he  says  that  "  about  one-half  of  the 
charities  of  this  country  are  useless 
and  mischievous,  and  the  other  half, 
owing  to  want  of  organisation  and 
combination  in  their  administration, 
do  not  produce  half  the  good  results 
which  might  be  looked  for."  -  The 
Companies'  charities  should  therefore 
be  thoroughly  overhauled,  and  the 
money  in  many  instances  devoted  to 
better  purposes.  It  may  be  a  venture- 
some suggestion,  but  we  believe  it  to 
be  a  good  one,  that  some  person  in- 
timately acquainted  with  the  work  of 
the  Charity  Organisation  Society 
should  either  be  put  upon  the  new 
Commission,  or  at  any  rate  should  be 
employed  by  the  Commissioners  to 
report  upon  the  charities,  both  trust 
and  corporate,  of  the  Companies,  and 
make  suggestions  for  something  better. 
For  ourselves,  we  believe  that  charity 
is  better  bestowed  on  masses  than  on 

1  The  effect  of  the  Political  Economy  Lec- 
tures in  the  Tower  Hamlets  was  the  founda- 
tion of  a  Junior  and  Senior  Adam  Smith  Club. 
Report,  p.  254. 

*  Report,  p.  49. 


individuals.  A  public  garden,  where 
many  poor  children  can  get  a  breath 
of  air  and  a  good  game,  does  far  more 
good  than  stuffing  a  few  children  with 
plum-pudding  once  a  year.  A  good 
block  of  houses,  or  a  reading-room,  or 
even  a  trial  of  something  like  Mr. 
Besant's  Palace  of  Delight,  a  mere 
place  of  rational  amusement,  would  be 
far  better  than  what  is  usually  called 
charity.  Such  things  benefit  every 
one  who  comes  near  them  without 
pauperising  any  one.  Give  a  man, 
not  money,  but  cheerfulness  to  do  his 
work  well,  and  education  to  understand 
it  better,  and  you  are  doing  him  the 
best  turn  you  can. 

We  now  come  to  consider  what  is 
to  be  done  with  the  surplus  funds 
of  the  Companies.  We  confess  to 
thinking  the  recommendations  of  the 
Commissioners  far  too  mild.  Recent 
events  have  proved  that  the  Commis- 
sioners were  right  in  recommending 
that  the  Companies  should  be  at 
once  restrained  from  parting  with 
any  of  their  property  ;  and  we  agree 
that  their  accounts  should  be  made 
public.  The  point  where  we  differ 
from  the  Commissioners  most  strongly 
is  this  :  that  after  putting  very  forcibly 
the  reasons  why  the  corporate  property 
of  the  Companies  should  be  considered 
public  property,  they  come  to  the 
impotent  conclusion  that  "a  consider- 
able portion  "  of  it  should  be  applied  to 
public  and  useful  purposes,  which  is  as 
good  as  recommending  that  the  residue, 
also  probably  "  a  considerable  portion  " 
of  public  property,  should  be  applied 
to  useless  purposes.  We  maintain  that 
the  whole  property  of  the  Companies 
should  be  made  useful.  We  should 
not  be  afraid  of  saying  that  the  habit 
of  giving  entertainments  to  "  royal 
personages,  members  of  your  Majesty's 
family  .  .  .  and  other  persons  of  dis- 
tinction," was  a  public  purpose,  if  we 
thought  so.  But  we  deny  that  giving 
banquets  to  City  Liverymen,  who  as  a 
rule  eat  and  drink  a  great  deal  more 
than  is  good  for  them  at  home  is  a 
useful  public  purpose,  and  we  should 
strongly  maintain  that  the  only  justi- 
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fication  of  any  expenditure  of  these 
funds  must  be  based  on  the  ground 
that  the  expenditure  is  useful,  and 
that  it  is  for  a  public  purpose. 

The  purposes  which  the  Commis- 
sioners recommend  to  be  denned  in  the 
proposed  Act  as  "  objects  of  acknow- 
ledged public  utility  "  are  as  follows, 
and,  except  that  care  should  be  taken 
that  women  are  equally  benefited  with 
men,  the  definition  is  thoroughly 
satisfactory  : — 

"(1)  Scholastic  and  scientific 
objects,  i.e.  elementary  education, 
secondary  education,  classical  educa- 
tion, technical  education,  scientific 
research. 

"  (2)  General  public  purposes,  e.g. 
hospitals,  picture  galleries,  museums, 
public  libraries,  public  baths,  parks, 
and  open  spaces. 

"  (3)  The  improvement  of  work- 
men's dwellings,  and,  where  the  Com- 
panies represent  trades,  subsidies  to 
the  benefit  societies  of  such  trades." 

These  are  undoubtedly  public  pur- 
poses of  the  most  urgent  description. 
But  it  remains  a  question  how  they 
are  to  be  effected.  And  here  we  are 
brought  face  to  face  with  the  question 
what  is  to  be  done  with  the  Companies  1 
The  Commission  recommends  that  they 
should  be  re-organised,  but  makes  no 
suggestion  how.  We  are  a  little 
surprised  that  the  scheme  of  Mr.  Hare, 
the  senior  Inspector  of  Charities, 
should  have  "  appeared  to  all  the 
Commissioners  impracticable."  Per- 
haps some  allowance  must  be  made  for 
the  fact  that  the  statement  is  only 
found  in  the  Dissent  Report.  Mr. 
Hare's  scheme  seems  to  us,  on  the 
other  hand,  only  to  need  a  little  practical 
1  Dissent  Report,  p.  69. 


working  out  to  make  it  the  very  solu- 
tion which  is  wanted  for  the  difficulty.2 
Mr.  Hare  wishes  to  make  the  connec- 
tion between  the  Companies  and  the 
trades  again  practical.  He  would  do 
this  by  making  the  Companies  (1) 
centres  of  information  for  the  trade, 

(2)  the  promoters  of  technical  education, 

(3)  an     organisation    for    providing 
dwellings   in    which   workmen    might 
comfortably  live,  (4)  an    organisation 
for  charitable  and  educational  purposes, 
with  special  regard  to  benefit  societies 
for  the  workmen  and  education  for  their 
children. 

That  scheme,  or  some  such  scheme, 
which  does  not  too  harshly  sever  the 
future  from  the  past,  but  attempts 
to  apply  funds  at  present  to  a  great 
extent  useless,  to  real  needs  ana- 
logous to  the  purposes  for  which 
those  funds  were  originally  acquired, 
seems  to  us  to  merit  the  greatest 
consideration  by  those  who  have 
the  settlement  of  the  future  of 
these  Companies  in  their  hands.  But 
whether  Mr.  Hare's  scheme,  or  any- 
thing like  it,  should  be  carried  out 
eventually  or  not ;  whether  it  should 
be  decided  to  retain  the  Companies  or 
to  abolish  them ;  whether  it  should 
be  proposed  to  divide  their  funds 
among  other  existing  societies,  or  to 
form  some  new  organisation  to  dis- 
tribute them ;  this  much  the  public- 
ought  to  make  perfectly  clear — that 
the  funds  of  the  City  Companies,  not 
a  "  considerable  portion  "  of  them,  but 
the  whole  of  them,  are  to  be  considered 
as  public  funds,  to  be  distributed  by 
them  or  by  others  for  public  and 
useful  purposes. 

-  See  Memorandum  A,  by  Mr.  Hare,  Report, 
p.  105,  and  his  Evidence,  pp.  94 — 97. 
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VILLAGE    LIFE   IN    SOUTH   AFRICA. 


THE  first  article  of  belief  that  the 
traveller  will  find  amongst  the  di- 
verse elements  of  the  South  African 
village  is  this,  that  the  little  com- 
munity which  lie  thought  in  his 
ignorance  to  be  situated  in  a  remote 
nook  hnd  corner  of  the  world,  is 
in  reality  and  in  each  case  the  centre 
of  the  universe — at  any  rate  in  the 
estimation  of  the  patriotic  inhabitants. 
In  fact  it  is  somewhere  near  the  church 
tower  that  the  most  important  sub- 
lunary matters  are  discussed,  and  the 
tower  itself  may  be  considered  as  the 
pivot  round  which  the  lesser  lumi- 
naries in  the  shape  of  rival  and  neigh- 
bouring dorps  circle.  With  as  many 
centres  as  there  are  villages,  it  may 
be  inferred  that  an  occasional  per- 
plexity arises  in  the  colonial  system. 
Moreover,  the  visitor  will  find  out  that 
such  questions  as  the  Eastern  Ques- 
tion are  not,  after  all,  the  most  im- 
portant matters  in  the  world.  He 
will  discover  that  the  municipal  regu- 
lations of  the  village  he  is  in  are  of 
considerable  importance,  and  of  suf- 
ficient weight  to  engross  a  large  amount 
of  human  attention ;  he  will  discover 
that  the  great  men  of  the  world  are 
not  exclusively  such  men  as  Bismarck 
and  Gladstone,  but  men  like  the  chair- 
man of  the  municipal  council  and 
the  minister  of  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Church.  And  so  the  process  of  in- 
struction will  go  on  until  the  traveller 
has  finished  by  being  totally  and 
entirely  disillusioned. 

Comparing  villages  with  the  so- 
called  towns — there  is  some  difference 
between  them,  not  only  in  name,  but 
in  their  general  character  and  attri- 
butes—a more  purely  South  African 
village  may  be  said  to  cease  to  be 
a  village  and  become  a  town  when 
it  is  imbued  with  some  of  the  cosmo- 
politan spirit  of  the  times,  when  it 
aspires  to  a  state-aided  college  in  its 


midst,  when  the  Boer  no  longer  makes 
long  treks  to   Nacht-maal  in  the  old- 
fashioned  ox-waggon,   and    when    the 
Dutch  reformed  minister  is  ousted  or 
imperilled  in  his  supremacy  by  rival 
"  Boanerges,"  and  especially  when  the 
young  Boer  wears  light-coloured   un- 
mentionables on  Sundays.     Of  course 
it  is  difficult  to  say  when  and  how  the 
distinctive  type  is  lost,  but  it  is  cer- 
tainly in  danger  of  being  obliterated 
when  the  villagers  and  peasantry,  for- 
merly  clad  in  decorous    and    shining 
broad-cloth,  wear  plaid,  and  go  so  far 
as  to  criticise  the  minister.  The  village 
doctor,  who  is   in  very  many  cases  a 
young  Afrikander  who  has  picked  up 
liberal    and    cosmopolitan   notions    at 
Edinburgh,  besides  the  art  of  setting 
bones  and  mixing  drugs,  must  be  often 
considered  responsible  for  certain  loose 
ideas  about  costume  and  religion.     In 
a  South  African  village  there  is  gene- 
rally   a    kind    of    struggle    going   on 
between  a  fixed  conservatism   of  cus- 
tom, manners,  and  habits,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  a  modern,  disturbing,  and 
innovating  spirit  on  the  other,  which, 
amongst  its  other  heinous  crimes,  re- 
cognises dancing  as  an  accomplishment 
and  the  exercise  of  independent  thought 
a  privilege.     And  so  it  will  be   seen 
that  the  general  character  of  a  South 
African  village  is  like  that  of  a  pecu- 
liar geological  stratum,  or  a  collection 
of  fossils,  with  a  number  of  unaccount- 
able   signs   of   more   recent  eruptions 
and  formations,  bewildering  the  scien- 
tific   mind  and  compelling   it    to    the 
thought  that  it  is  employed  upon  an 
analysis  of    a   previously  undescribed 
epoch.      Above    all,   the  conversation 
of  daily  life  will  be   carried   on  in   a 
guttural  and  archaic  dialect,  with  scraps 
of  English  interspersed  to  render  con- 
fusion  of   thought  worse  confounded, 
for  which  no  previous  study  of  Ollen- 
dorf  will  prepare  a  man.     The  native 
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element  superimposed  upon  the  Eng- 
lish, Dutch,  Jew,  German  elements, 
heighten  the  complexity  of  the  problem 
besides  introducing  a  linguistic  variety. 
At  the  street  corner  it  is  possible  to 
hear  three  or  four  languages  talked 
at  once. 

In  the  midst  of  all,  and  conspicuous 
above  all,  stalks  the  figure  of  sombre 
Puritanism,  with  images,  figures,  and 
examples  gathered  from  the  patriarchal 
life  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob. 
The  itinerant  Jew  pedlar  has  endea- 
voured to  enlighten  this  Puritan,  and 
has  again  been  acquainting  himself  for 
the  nonce  with  the  conditions  of  a 
patriarchal  life,  wandering  from  farm- 
house to  farmhouse,  from  village  to 
village.  He  enlightens  and  cheers 
generally  by  means  of  cheap  German 
rings,  musical  boxes,  and  "  vatches," 
but  may  be  said  to  have  very  nearly 
fulfilled  his  mission,  and  to  be  falling 
back  upon  a  similar  enlightenment  of 
the  native.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that 
when  he  has  once  enlightened  he  is 
not  required  to  repeat  the  process,  so 
potent  are  the  means  he  employs,  and 
so  strong  his  medicine.  But  he  and 
the  itinerant  quack  are  getting  rarer 
every  day,  though  their  influence  still 
is  felt  in  lonely  farmhouses  far  from 
the  beaten  track.  They  have  ceased 
to  be  village  authorities  of  the  same 
importance  they  once  were.  We  still 
can  find  occasionally  a  white-haired 
and  venerable  quack  living  in  inde- 
pendence and  authority  in  some  quiet 
village  street,  but  as  a  rule  the  Edin- 
burgh student  has  ousted  him. 
Enough,  however,  has  been  said  to 
show  that  a  South  African  village  is 
an  anomaly,  and  an  anomaly  of  not 
always  the  same  description.  I  have 
known  many  of  them,  but  never  two 
exactly  alike.  Some  of  them  are 
picturesque,  some  ugly ;  they  are 
nearly  all  uncomfortable  as  far  as 
the  European  standard  of  comfort 
goes,  but  they  need  never  fail  to  give 
amusement.  Perhaps  the  brightest 
recollection  a  visitor  can  take  away 
with  him  are  those  of  clear  skies, 
sunny  expanses  of  veldt,  glorious 


nights,  and   the    thousand  charms  of 
a     clarior     cether.        Should     he     be 
judicious    enough    to    visit    a  village 
situated  high  up  amongst  the  moun- 
tains, like  that  of  Ceres  in  the  western 
province,    in   the    spring  or     autumn 
months,    he   will   find    it    a    pleasant 
place.       The    air    is    fresh  and  crisp, 
the  views  magnificent,  and  the  flowers 
and  shrubs  exquisite  in  their  wealth 
and  colouring.       The  spring   comes  in 
with    a    rush,    and   the    parched    and 
barren-looking  expanses  are  suddenly 
carpeted    with   thousands  of  gladioli, 
mesembryanthemums,  flowering  heaths, 
orchids,  crassuke,  and  wild  geraniums. 
Probably    no    retreat    in    Algeria 
favoured    by    Europeans     can     equal 
in    natural    beauties     some    localities 
in    the    Cape,    especially    during   the 
months  of  August,  September,  October, 
and  afterwards  April,  May  and  June. 
Hotels  are  of  a  terribly  primitive  type, 
as   a  rule,  and  the  travelling  uncom- 
fortable, but  the  climate  makes  up  for 
a  great  deal.     And  this  primitive  cha- 
racter runs  through  the  whole  of  the 
little     society,      although     occasional 
glimpses   of  the  cloven  foot  will  meet 
us  in  the  persons  of  the  over-reaching 
trader  and  the  unscrupulous  "general 
agent,"  a  type   of   humanity  that  has 
no  parallel  elsewhere  that  I  know  of. 
Bat  the  intrusion   of  the  cloven  foot 
into  an  Arcadian  domain  need  not  vex 
a  visitor  who,  like  the  swallow,  is  fly- 
ing   south,   and    has   come    simply  to 
breathe  balmier  airs,  or  to  shoot  buck 
and   partridges,  or  to  pass  a  dilettante 
judgment  on  what  passes  before  him. 
If  he  has  no  occasion  to  do  much  busi- 
ness with  the  storesman,  and  has  no 
earthly    ambition    to    cut   across  his 
bows,   he     will     find    him    civil    and 
obliging  enough,  ready  to  lend  him  a 
Cape  cart  and  a  couple  of  Cape  mokes, 
and  drive  him  into  the  country,  and  to 
a   remote   homestead,  where    he   can 
afford    solido    demere    de    die.       Even 
then,    supposing    his    friend    does    a 
little  business  with    the    gudeman  of 
the  house,  and  effects  a  sharp  transac- 
tion whilst  on  a  tour  presumably  of 
pleasure  only,  such  a  transaction  can 
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perturb  only  in  a  moderate  degree  his 
companion  for  the  time.  I  have  often 
been  on  such  trips  myself,  and  been 
invariably  the  companion,  not  the 
salesman,  and  I  have  experienced  very 
little  chagrin  at  commercial  transac- 
tions done  out  of  sight  in  a  quiet 
corner  of  the  stoep  or  verandah,  whilst 
I  have  ranged,  with  gun  in  hand,  the 
ostrich  compound  and  the  adjacent 
morgen  of  the  good-natured  farmer  in 
quest  of  Cape  pheasants  and  the  small 
buck.  The  farmer  himself  is  greatly 
pleased  if  you  shoot  the  little  greis- 
bok  that  has  continually  been  nibbling 
his  vines,  and  he  will  extend  at  once 
an  invitation  to  you  to  come  again  and 
try  your  hand  at  a  troop  of  baboons, 
or  a  Cape  leopard,  or  the  klip-springer, 
the  little  chamois  that  is  so  clever  at 
eluding  dogs  and  men  in  the  recesses 
of  the  neighbouring  mountains.  If 
you  take  the  worthy  farmer  the  right 
way,  and  do  not  rough  him  up  about 
the  "  nigger  "  question,  or  bother  his 
head  too  much  about  problems  of 
direct  taxation,  he  will  vote  you  good 
company  and  extend  to  you  a  hearty 
welcome. 

The  two  most  important  men  in  a 
South  African  village — -at  least  the 
two  who  strike  an  outsider  as  being 
most  conspicuous — are  the  civil  com- 
missioner or  resident  magistrate,  as  the 
case  may  be,  and  the  parson.  It  is 
undoubtedly  a  fact  that  a  very  large 
number  pass  a  decision  with  regard  to 
themselves  similar  to  that  of  the 
Athenian  generals,  and  vote  them- 
selves first.  But  if  the  general  agent 
and  the  storesman,  and  the  village 
quack  and  apothecary,  and  Pur- 
veyor or  carrier  were  asked  to 
name  the  second  best  man,  we  should 
probably  find  that  the  magistrate 
and  the  parson  would  command  more 
suffrages  than  any  one  else.  The  one 
represents  the  majesty  of  the  law,  the 
other  that  of  religion.  In  the  English 
agricultural  village  there  are  also  found 
the  two  representatives  of  law  and 
religion ;  the  squire  or  the  squires 
are  J.P.'s,  and  therefore  wield  the 
majesty  of  the  law.  But  the  civil 


commissioner  of  a  South  African  vil- 
lage is  relatively  a  much  greater  man. 
He  has  far  larger  powers,  and  he  is  in 
the  receipt  of  a  salary. 

The    African    parson     also     differs 
essentially  from  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land parson,  inasmuch   as  he  belongs 
to  a  voluntary  Church,    and    is   sup- 
ported    by    voluntary    contributions. 
The  only  Church  that  had  a  right  to  be 
considered  as  a  state  Church  was  the 
Dutch    Reformed,    but    by  virtue    of 
the  Voluntary  Act  of  1875  the  grants 
from    the    colonial     exchequer    have 
gradually  been   withdrawn  as  incum- 
bencies have  become  vacant.  The  whole 
amount,    however,    ever    contributed, 
seldom  exceeded  1 6,OOOZ.  annually.  But 
the  Church  has  had  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  these  villages.       It  was  in  many 
cases  the  nucleus  of  the  community. 
Often  the  first  beginning  of  a  village 
amongst  the  scattered  homesteads  of 
the  Boers  was  made  when  the  site   of 
a  church  was  determined  upon.     The 
property  near  the  site  was   split  up 
into    lots    or    erven ;    storesmen    and 
farmers  speculated,   and  in  course  of 
a    few  years  a  village   was   laid   out. 
And  the  surveyors  seem  to  have  done 
this  with    the    utmost  regard    to   ge- 
ometry.    The    streets  were  generally 
broad  and  ample,  and  intersected  one 
another  at  right  angles.       There  is  a 
straight  up-and-down  appearance  about 
an    African    village,    which,    however 
much  it  indicates  the  orderly  mind  of 
the    settlers,    is    certainly    not     pic- 
turesque.    Not  even  the  regular  rows 
of  blue  gums  and  weeping  willows  re- 
deem  its    character  from    monotony. 
These  villages  represent,  as  a  rule,  vast 
areas  of  country.     The  population  of 
South  Africa   does  not  often  average 
two  inhabitants  for  the  square  mile. 
The   Boer   population  have  wandered 
far  afield,  and  lead  very  nomadic  lives. 
However,  when  a  church  is  built  they 
are  in  a  sense  rallied  round  it.     Their 
religion  requires  them  all  to  meet  to- 
gether at   stated  intervals — generally 
once  every  three  months — to  partake 
of     the     sacrament.       The     occasion 
is    called     a     nacht-maal     or     night- 
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feast.  This  occasion  means  a  great 
deal  to  the  Boers  and  their  families. 
Some  are  confirmed,  some  married,  and 
the  events  which  happen  within  the 
brief  period  of  a  few  days  are  very 
great  events  in  the  life  of  the  primi- 
tive Boer.  Courtship  and  matrimony 
are  not  unreasonably  prolonged ;  in 
fact  it  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  for 
a  young  lady  to  be  married  at  sixteen. 
And  the  young  couple  are  often  con- 
tent to  live  together  under  the  paternal 
roof,  or  within  easy  hail  of  it.  The 
matter  of  settlements  is  readily  got 
over,  and  the  dowry  is  made  in  stock. 
It  is  a  most  usual  sight  to  see  the 
sober-liveried  Boers  thronging  their 
churches  with  their  families  at  nacht- 
maal  time,  giving  and  being  given  in 
marriage,  but  all  in  a  most  sedate  and 
serious  fashion.  Let  no  one  suppose 
for  a  moment  that  such  events  as  are 
connected  with  their  future,  even  if  it 
be  the  wedding  of  a  bride,  can  be  ac- 
companied with  a  joyful  countenance. 
Everything  is  very  serious  to  the  Puri- 
tan Boer.  And  yet  we  are  told  that 
many  of  these  Boers  are  French  by 
extraction — at  least  such  was  the  con- 
clusion of  M.  Lesseps  and  others  at 
an  entertainment  given  to  the  Boer 
delegates  at  Paris  the  other  day.  If 
such  be  the  case,  the  exchange  of 
Gallic  vivacity  for  Boer  phlegm  is  a 
phenomenon  worth  noticing  by  ethno- 
logists. The  country  Boer,  who  is  fairly 
wealthy,  generally  boasts  of  a  "  town 
house."  The  residence  is  not  a  pala- 
tial one.  It  is  generally  about  the 
size  of  an  English  labourer's  cottage, 
and  one  story  high.  Here  the  worthy 
burgher  and  his  whole  family  put  up 
for  the  season  of  the  sacrament,  and  it 
is  a  marvel  how  much  the  whole  family 
will  endure  for  the  sake  of  nacht- 
maal. 

The  existence  of  a  church  implies 
a  market-place.  The  busiest  time  in 
an  African  village  is  when  the  long 
labouring  wains  drawn  by  spans  of 
sixteen  or  twenty  oxen  are  outspanned 
on  the  village  commonage,  and  the 
vrouw  makes  her  three  months' 
purchases  of  tea,  sugar,  and  the  in- 


evitable coffee.  This  latter  beverage 
is  the  beverage  par  excellence  of  South 
Africa.  Coffee  veniente  die,  coffee 
decedente  die  is  the  rule.  The  stores 
themselves  in  a  small  South  African 
village  are  not  the  least  remarkable 
feature  about  it.  Almost  everything 
that  the  wit  of  man  can  devise  for  the 
need  of  an  agricultural  population  is 
there.  There  is  a  silk  dress  for  the 
newly  -  married  wife,  an  American 
plough  for  the  young  and  enterprising 
farmer,  there  is  a  Remington  rifle  for 
the  sportsman,  and  a  box  of  pepper- 
mints for  the  young  kindern.  The 
amorous  swain  can  purchase  a  bright 
saddle-cloth  to  go  upon  his  courting 
expeditions,  and  a  German  ring  for 
his  inamorata.  The  village  is  astir 
from  one  end  to  another,  and  the  ex- 
citement spreads  even  to  the  civil 
commissioner  or  resident  magistrate. 
Amid  all  the  gossip  of  the  village  I 
have  rarely  heard  political  matters 
discussed.  If  the  civil  commissioner 
is  conferring  cheek  by  jowl  with  a 
worthy  burgher,  it  is  generally  on  the 
subject  of  a  disputed  water  "furrow," 
or  about  the  misdemeanours  of  the 
native  servants,  or  oftener  still  about 
a  buck  and  guinea-fowl  expedition. 

If  the  storesman  is  in  his  turn 
engrossed  in  apparently  eager  and 
excited  talk  it  is  generally  about  a 
bond  which  wants  renewing,  or  an 
ostrich,  or  some  oranges  or  mealies, 
or  the  next  clip  of  wool.  For  a 
storesman  to  ingratiate  himself  into 
a  farmer's  favour  so  far  as  to  get  a 
promise  of  the  next  clip  of  wool,  or 
the  next  consignment  of  Angora  skins, 
he  has  done  a  good  day's  work.  The 
Boer  does  not  care  for  politics  in  the 
abstract,  and  as  long  as  his  minister 
or  predikant  can  tell  him  that  he  is 
behaving  rightly  and  as  a  Christian, 
and  as  long  as  the  storesman  can  tell 
him  that  he  is  solvent,  he  is  happy. 
He  returns  to  his  spacious  acres,  sings 
his  psalms  regularly  every  night,  and 
reads  his  Bible,  and  watches  his  flocks 
increase.  Whatever  political  hatred 
he  feels  is  that  inspired  by  profes- 
sional agitators,  by  imported  "  Hoi- 
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landers,"  for  whom  he  has  rather  a 
lordly  contempt.  Naturally  he  is 
loyal  and  conservative,  true  to  the 
powers  that  be,  especially  the  parson. 

There  are  only  two  topics  which 
really  enrage  the  otherwise  peaceful 
breast  of  a  Boer,  the  one  is  the  ques- 
tion of  direct  taxation,  the  other  the 
questions  concerning  the  natives.  He 
cannot  bring  himself  to  look  upon  the 
black  man  as  equal  to  the  white.  And 
after  all  he  is  right  to  a.  great  extent, 
as  he  asserts  in  practice  what  philan- 
thropists are  content  to  explain  only 
in  principle,  and  it  is  a  pity  that  both 
Boers  and  philanthropists  cannot  effect 
some  compromise.  On  the  whole  a 
village  life  suits  the  Boer  best  as  pre- 
sent constituted.  He  is  not  well 
educated,  or  in  any  sense  a  cosmopo- 
litan. The  occasions  for  gossip  and 
business  which  nacht-maal  gives  him 
aiv  generally  enough  for  him.  The 
"Afrikander  Bond"  has  been  especially 
created  to  awaken  him  from  his  village 
lethargy. 

There  is  an  elaborate  net-work  of 
schools  all  over  the  colony  for  whites 
and  blacks.  The  most  important  kind 
of  school  to  be  met  with  in  a  South 
African  village  is  a  first-class  undeno- 
minational school.  The  Government 
acts  upon  the  principle  of  aiding  those 
who  aid  themselves.  For  every  pound 
subscribed  by  local  effort  a  pound  is 
given  by  Government  in  aid  of  a 
school,  supposing  that  good  grounds 
are  given  for  its  existence.  A  con- 
science clause  is  provided  for  the  relief 
of  those  who  do  not  wish  to  be  com- 
pelled to  learn  any  particular  form  of 
religion,  or  to  undergo  catechetical 
instruction.  This  principle  of  grants - 
in -aid,  and  the  provision  of  the  con- 
science clause  are  essential  features 
of  the  whole  Cape  educational  system, 
from  the  colleges  to  the  mission 
stations.  In  fact  the  State  acknow- 
ledges no  religion,  it  is  perfectly 
agnostic.  The  Boers  and  the  country 
population  generally,  whose  ideas  of 
social  problems  do  not  extend  far 
beyond  the  villages,  have  never  been 
able  to  enter  fully  into  this  perfectly 


undenominational  system  of  education. 
The  want  of  a  proper  religious  train- 
ing is  felt  to  be   a  great  want  by  the 
Boers,  but    will    the  village  undeno- 
minational  school   supply  this   want  ? 
If  the  Boer  sends  his  son  to  a  distant 
village  he  generally  sends  him  to  board 
with    a    friend,    and    endeavours    to 
make  arrangements  with  the  village 
parson  to  look  after  him.  This  throws 
additional    work     upon     the    village 
parson.      We    cannot    wonder,  there- 
fore,    at    the    growth    of     so    many 
voluntary  schools  in  the  face   of  the 
Government     system.       The    Roman 
Catholics,  who  generally  refuse  Govern- 
ment aid    coupled    with   Government 
inspection,  have  done  relatively  more 
for   the  education   of    their  followers 
than  any  other  sect  or  party  in  South 
Africa,  according  to  the  statement  of 
the    late    inspector-general    of  educa- 
cation.     The  village  school   is  meant 
to  be  a  stepping-stone  to  the  colleges 
and  the  university,  and   is  one  of  the 
rungs  of  an  educational  ladder  reach- 
ing from    the    kraal    schools    to    the 
university,    but    it    never    has    been 
adapted  to    the    real    educational  re- 
quirements of    the    Boer    or  country 
population.     The  best  kind  of  village 
school   for    the  Boer  would  probably 
have  been   one  in  which  Government 
helped  but  did  not  interfere  with  any 
sort  of  religious  or  catechetical  instruc- 
tion.      The  proportion   of    aid  might 
have  been  rated   in   accordance  with 
results  in  examinations,  school  attend- 
ance, and  general  efficiency.  The  state 
of  colonial  society  was  and   still   is  a 
very  simple  one.     The  wrongheaded- 
ness  of  a  few  visionary  politicians  has 
been  the  means  of  introducing  a  com- 
plex and  thoroughly  unsuitable  system 
of  education,  and  an  imperfect  village 
school.      When    a   Boer   therefore    is 
asked  to    subscribe    to   a  guaranteed 
undenominational  village  school  he  is 
asked  to  do  a  thing  he  does  not  care 
for,    both    from    religious    and    other 
motives.      Nor  are    there    any  dame 
schools    to    supply    early   wants.     A 
country  lad  sent  from  a  distant  home- 
stead,  where  there  is   no   culture  or 
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literature  as  a  rule,  comes  to  the  village 
school  like  an  absolutely  untrained 
colt.  He  knows  nothing.  Perhaps 
his  ideas  have  been  flogged  into 
activity  by  an  itinerant  meester, 
or  schoolmaster,  or  a  broken-down 
dominie,  but  as  to  a  systematic  course 
of  teaching  he  has  never  known  what 
it  is.  The  question  how  to  educate  a 
scattered  community  averaging  about 
two  to  the  square  mile,  and  neither 
by  nature  nor  tradition  very  anxious 
to  learn,  is  a  difficult  matter.  The 
way  not  to  do  it  is  to  introduce  a 
highly  elaborate  system. 

Of  course  another  distinctive  fea- 
ture about  a  South  African  village  is 
the  presence  of  the  coloured  popula- 
tion. In  the  eastern  province  and 
near  Kafirland  the  natives  are  rele- 
gated to  a  separate  location  just 
outside  the  village  proper.  They 
constitute  a  village  upon  a  village. 
They  are  employed  as  servants  and 
labourers  of  every  description,  and  a 
few  of  them  are  educated.  The  edu- 
cational scheme  embraces  them  if  they 
wish  to  learn.  In  fact  there  is  no- 
thing to  prevent  the  black  men 
mounting  up  to  the  highest  educa- 
tional position,  so  philanthropic  is  the 
Government  scheme,  but  the  fact  is 
that  they  are  rarely  able  to  do  so. 
When  a  native  is  well  educated  ac- 
cording to  his  lights  it  is  generally 
done  by  missionary  effort,  not  by 
means  of  an  elaborate  state-aided 
scheme.  Lovedale  and  Healdtown 
may  be  described  as  missionary  vil- 
lages showing  the  value  of  Wesleyan 
enterprise.  To  a  traveller  a  native 
location  outside  a  village  is  a  remarkable 
sight.  In  spite  of  philanthropic  legis- 
lation here  is  a  spectacle  of  the  in- 
evitable chasm  between  black  and 
white.  Many  of  these  natives  rnay 
be  free  and  independent  electors,  for 
the  franchise  is  extremely  low,  but 
they  live  by  themselves  as  a  separate 
caste.  The  Boer  view  is  to  allow  to 
no  black  equality  in  Church  or  State, 
and  this  rule  holds  good  in  the  Boer 
Republics.  The  Cape  Colony  gives 
them  every  privilege.  The  Kafirs  and 


the  black  men  generally  are  happier, 
I  think,  if  they  can  be  allowed  to 
live  in  their  own  way  a  little.  They 
love  to  be  allowed  to  celebrate  their 
utywala,  sing  their  national  songs 
by  themselves  in  spite  of  philanthropic 
legislation.  In  Natal  a  laisser- 
faire  policy  exists.  There  the  native 
is  allowed  to  carry  on  polygamy,  cele- 
brate his  orgies,  and  live  under  his 
recognised  chief  within  the  limits  of 
spacious  reserves.  But  when  hercomes 
within  a  European  town  or  village  he 
is  under  stricter  rule.  At  the  cur- 
few's sound  he  is  compelled  to  be  at 
his  home,  wherever  it  be,  and  no  black 
idlers  are  allowed  in  the  streets.  And 
if  we  want  to  reform  we  must  do  it 
gradually.  It  is  a  mistake  for  colo- 
nists to  absorb  into  the  body  politique 
masses  of  untrained  citizens. 

It  is  clear  that  in  a  South  African 
village  there  is  no  counterpart  of  an 
English  squire.  The  Boers  have  had 
broad  acres,  but  there  has  been  no 
law  of  primogeniture  to  keep  these 
broad  acres  in  one  hand.  Consequently 
properties  have  become  infinitely  sub- 
divided amongst  large  families.  In  a 
river  valley  one  will  find  scores  of 
descendants  from  some  original  stock 
living  after  the  fashion  of  peasant 
proprietors  rather  than  squires.  The 
result  of  this  experiment  has  not 
always  been  good.  In  the  first  place 
these  descendants  have  so  frequently 
intermarried  that  they  have  become 
degenerate,  frequently  idiotic.  In  one 
village  within  my  experience  a  doctor 
informed  me  that  there  were  twenty 
or  thirty  cases  of  idiocy  out  of  a 
comparatively  small  population.  As  a 
rule  there  is  little  enterprise,  capital, 
and  ability  amongst  these  peasant  pro- 
prietors. For  several  generations  this 
subdivision  of  property  has  been  going 
on,  and  it  has  tended  to  a  bad  rather 
than  a  good  result.  In  a  new  country 
with  a  boundless  expanse  such  a  result 
is  surprising,  but  it  exists  neverthe- 
less, and  may  be  interesting  to  those 
who  watch  the  evolution  of  our  social 
problems. 

There  exists  in  many  South  African 
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villages  a  municipal  council,  elected 
from  the  most  respectable  storesmen 
in  the  village  and  the  Boer  population 
outside.  They  have  a  council  chamber, 
and  their  regular  meetings,  where 
they  wrangle  frequently  in  a  truly 
municipal  fashion.  But  we  may  say 
that  such  municipal  councils  do  not 
always  end  in  recrimination.  They 
must  be  the  means  of  getting  the 
farmer  and  the  tradesman  to  inter- 
change views  on  social  matters.  The 
adjudication  of  school  rates  and  local 
rates  of  all  descriptions  must  involve 
a  certain  amount  of  forensic  talent. 
Another  council  exists  called  the 
divisional  council,  which  meets  in 
the  village,  and  has  a  civil  commis- 
sioner or  resident  magistrate  as  its 
official  chairman.  Its  chief  business 
is  to  look  after  the  public  roads,  but 
judging  from  my  own  experience  of 
some  hundreds  of  miles  of  travel  in 
jolting  Cape  carts,  this  council  does 
not  fulfil  its  duties  very  satisfactorily. 
Some  African  villages  have  extensive 
common  rights,  which  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  municipal  authorities  to  guard. 
One  village  in  which  I  lived  for  some 
time  had  a  common  of  three  thousand 
acres.  As  water  is  the  most  scarce 
and  valuable  commodity  in  some  South 
African  villages  it  is  the  most  sacred 
of  municipal  duties  to  guard  against 
undue  appropriation.  Every  house  at 
a  certain  hour  has  a  right  to  water 
the  garden  and  the  mealie-plot.  In  a 
dry  season  a  good  deal  of  chicanery 
goes  on,  especially  at  night,  and  the 
office  of  the  water  officer  is  as  bur- 
densome as  that  of  an  English 
keeper  on  the  look  out  for  night 
poachers. 

The  civil  commissioner  has  consider- 
able powers,  but  a  limited  income.  On 
500Z.  a  year  he  is  supposed  to  keep 
a  good  house — only  in  a  few  villages 
do  the  Government  provide  drostdys,  or 
residences — and  to  lead  society.  At 
circuit  time  he  entertains  the  judge 
and  the  barristers,  and  then,  if  ever, 
his  larder  is  ransacked.  In  this  laud- 
able zeal  to  entertain  the  stern  asses- 
sors the  litigants  frequently  join. 


Not  uncommonly  a  country  Boer  who 
has  a  case  will  send  a  fat  greis-bok, 
kept  three  days  in  vinegar  to  make  it 
tender,   as  a  sop  to  Cerberus.     It  is 
considered  not  only  polite  but  expedi- 
ent to  fete  the  judge,  who  is  allowed 
generally  to  be  a  bon  vivant  even  in 
South  Africa.     From   the   civil  com- 
missioner's verdict  there  is  an  appeal 
ultimately    to    the    attorney-general, 
who   is   supposed  to  review  all   cases 
of    a     certain     kind     and    flagrancy 
throughout    the  colony.      This  is  no 
mean  task.     The  civil  commissioner's 
duties     extend      beyond     the     court 
house    in    the    village.       Frequently 
he  has  to  pay  visits    to   "  periodical 
courts,"  and  administer  even-handed 
justice   there,    the    country  being  so 
large  as  to  require  an  itinerant  kind 
of  justice.     These  long   treks  are    re- 
lieved from  monotony  by  an  occasional 
hour  or  so  amongst  the  spring-bok  and 
guinea-fowl  along  the  road,  which  are 
sacrificed    as    ephodia  for    the    magi- 
strate and    his  retinue.      An  extem- 
porised  lunch    at   a  well-known   out- 
span, 'consisting  of  many  veldt  dainties, 
serves  levare  viam  to  a  considerable  and 
agreeable  extent.     In  connection  with 
village  justice  a   certain   nondescript 
character  should  be  mentioned  who  is 
quite    sui  generis.     I    allude    to    the 
general   agent.       He    is    the    modern 
counterpart  of  the  grceculus  esuriens, 
and    is    all    things    to    all  men.     He 
dabbles    in   law,    and    knows    a    few 
technicalities    of  the   ordinary  kind  ; 
he  is  at  the  elbow  of  any  litigant  who 
wants  him,  and,  recognising  the  fact 
that  general  agents  must  live,  he  fre- 
quently    plays     upon     the    litigious 
nature    of    his    client.     He  knows   a 
little    about    everybody    and    every- 
body's affairs  ;  he  spends  a  great  deal 
of  his  time  at  the  street  corners  where 
the  village  oracles  meet  and  talk,  and 
if  he  hears  of  a  likely  mortgage,   a 
good  sale  for  a  buyer,  he  is  the  first 
to  avail  himself  of  the  chance.  He  will 
often  help  a  sinking  farmer  or  trades- 
man with  his  advice  and  money — at 
twelve  per  cent.    In  fact  he  is  notary, 
money-lender,  judge,  professor,  land- 
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surveyor,  even  parson  and  priest  for 
the  whole  neighbourhood.  The  latter 
character  is  of  high  value  upon  the 
top  of  other  accomplishments,  and  I 
knew  a  general  agent  whose  powers 
of  preaching  enabled  him  to  get  an 
extra  five  per  cent,  for  his  mortgages. 

There  are  of  course  villages  and 
villages  in  South  Africa.  Some  lie 
sheltered  under  mountain  ranges,  with 
cool  streams  running  through  their 
streets  from  the  well-wooded  kloofs 
above.  Such  villages  are  Somerset 
East  and  Bedford  in  the  eastern 
province.  And  these  are  picturesque 
both  in  their  actual  site- and  surround- 
ings. The  churches  that  rise  into 
view  as  you  travel  over  the  wild 
mimosa-covered  veldt,  give  a  homely 
and  attractive  character  to  the 
country.  There  are  few  peals  of 
bells  in  the  colony,  and  very  few 
spires,  and  the  architecture  of  the 
sacred  edifice  is  often  wholly  without 
any  taste  or  display  of  decorative  art ; 
but  still  the  village  church  is  a  cheer- 
ing spectacle  in  South  Africa.  It 
seems  to  mean  a  great  deal  in  the 
midst  of  the  barren  and  uncultivated 
veldt.  It  means  the  struggling,  ad- 
vancing, perhaps  I  should  say  even 
the  crusading,  side  of  Christianity. 
An  English  village  church  means,  by 
contrast,  rest  and  assured  peace,  and 
an  orderly  and  long-established 
Christianity. 

On  one  point  a  South  African 
village  is  most  sadly  deficient.  The 
churchyard  is  generally  a  standing 
disgrace  to  the  community.  No 
attempt  is  made  to  keep  the  graves 
of  the  departed  in  neat  and  trim 
order.  It  may  be  impossible  to  get 
green  turf,  but  it  is  possible  to  cut 
down  briars  and  thorns  and  weeds  of 
every  description.  And  yet  the  grief 
for  the  departed  would  seem  to  be  as 
great  in  an  African  village  as  else- 
where, if  not  more  poignant.  It  is 
the  custom  for  the  whole  village  to 
turn  out  and  follow  the  dead  to  the 
churchyard.  A  similar  custom  pre- 
vails in  some  villages  in  Cornwall, 
where  hymns  are  sung  during  the  pro- 


cession. No  music  is  heard  however 
in  the  funeral  cortege  in  South  Africa  ; 
all  pace  along  in  the  deepest  possible 
silence,  and  clothed  in  the  deepest 
possible  black.  That  God's  acre  should 
be  treated  with  such  scant  respect  and 
attention  afterwards  seems  anomalous. 
I  once  offended  local  prejudice  by 
inaugurating  a  cricket  club  and  play- 
ing on  a  piece  of  ground  adjoining  the 
churchyard.  Such  a  sport  was  con- 
sidered unseemly  by  the  parson  ^f  the 
Dutch  Reformed  Church  when  pur- 
sued too  near  the  graves  of  the  fore- 
fathers of  the  hamlet  ;  but  these 
graves  themselves  were  indistinguish- 
able from  weed-covered  ant  heaps. 

There  are  some  villages  in  South 
Africa  which  are  irredeemably  hide- 
ous. Placed  in  the  centre  of  a  flat 
expanse  of  veldt,  with  all  the  howling 
winds  of  heaven  sweeping  through 
their  monotonous  streets  and  raising 
clouds  of  dust,  they  are  most  inhos- 
pitable places.  The  corrugated  iron 
roofs  reflect  back  the  glare  of  the 
African  sun,  and  increase  the  discom- 
fort. In  the  summer,  flies  abound, 
and  make  existence  still  more  miser- 
able. The  inn  is  stifling,  the  canteen 
noisy,  and  the  fare  abominable. 
Reader,  do  not  travel  in  South  Africa 
in  the  summer,  and  especially  do  not 
go  to  such  a  village  as  this.  The  ideas 
of  flies,  dust,  rancid  imported  Danish 
butter,  sardines,  and  corrugated  iron, 
will  be  the  only  ones  you  will  bring 
away.  But  remember  that  just  as 
some  villages  are  treeless,  waterless, 
and  barren,  so  some  can  be  found  cool, 
umbrageous  and  fertile.  Three  such 
villages  as  Stellenbosch  in  the  western 
province,  George  in  the  midland,  and 
Somerset  East  in  the  eastern  pi-ovince, 
are  all  pleasant  places.  In  Natal 
there  are  some  pretty  villages,  but  the 
climate  is  more  tropical,  and,  I  think, 
considerably  less  bracing. 

There  are  many  other  characters 
about  a  South  African  village  I 
might  venture  to  portray,  as  they  are 
of  a  peculiar  kind.  There  is  the 
kurveyor  or  carrier  who  drags  the 
trade  of  the  country  about  on  his 
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ponderous  ox  Avaggons  Avith  spans  of 
sixteen  or  twenty  oxen.  He  enters  the 
village  after  a  long  trek  Avith  an  air 
of  triumph,  the  long  bamboo  Avhips 
crack  with  a  report  like  that  of  a 
pistol,  the  "  Tottie  "  drivers  howl  and 
screech  ineffably,  the  waggon  creaks 
and  rumbles  along  with  the  burden 
frequently  of  10,000  Ibs.  ;  the  kur- 
veyor  himself,  Avho,  night  after  night 
has  drunk  his  coffee  on  the  veldt  by 
the  lonely  gipsy-like  fire,  and  has 
slept  in  a  sAving  hammock  under  his 
Avaggon  through  rain  and  cold,  now 
marches  along  with  the  air  of  one 
Avho  has  got  to  port  at  last.  How 
great  the  trade  and  occupation  of 
these  Purveyors  is  can  be  gathered 
from  the  fact  that  the  whole  materials 
of  the  toAvn  of  Kimberley,  its  food 
and  daily  articles  of  consumption,  have 
been  carried  there  by  ox-Avaggon.  The 
ox-waggon  is  still  a  formidable  com- 
petitor Avith  the  railway,  even  in  more 
civilised  districts.  I  do  not  know  that 
there  is  very  much  romance  about  the 
waggoner's  life  in  South  Africa  ;  but 
their  occupation  constitutes  a  feature  of 
no  small  note  in  the  village  community. 
There  is  also  the  post-cart  driver,  who 
has  done  Avonderful  work  in  South 
Africa  with  his  sturdy  teams.  Over 
mountains,  passes,  rivers  and  drifts  he 
goes  night  and  day  at  the  regulation 
pace  of  six  miles  an  hour.  He  and  his 
horn  are  well  known  along  the  road. 
All  have  to  clear  out  of  his  way  and 
give  precedence  to  the  Queen's  mail. 
Haste,  haste,  post  haste,  and  on  he 
goes  with  a  cheery  word  or  a  bit  of 
chaff  for  those  he  meets.  He  is  gener- 
ally a  singularly  pachydermatous  in- 
dividual— in  fact  he  must  be  to  stand 
the  excruciating  jolts  he  experiences 
over  the  "  divisional  council "  roads. 
If  he  cordially  hates  anything  or  any- 
body it  is  this  abstraction  called  the 
"  divisional  council."  It  is  fortunate 
that  this  council  has  no  soul  nor  body, 
otherwise  the  continuous  anathemas  of 


the  post-cart  drivers  might  have  had 
some  visible  effect,  and  have  reduced 
them  to  the  pitiable  condition  of  the 
jackdaw  of  liheims.  Often  the  driver 
is  a  half-caste  "Tottie,"  Avho  has  a 
most  wonderful  knack  of  handling 
four  unruly  horses.  I  think  that  many 
a  member  of  the  Four-in-hand  Club 
Avouhl  find  out  that,  if  a  "Tottie"  driver 
gave  him  the  reins  sometimes,  he 
kneAV  comparatively  little  about  the 
craft.  The  long  journeys  these  drivers 
take,  the  solitary  nature  of  the 
country,  and  the  inclemency  of  the 
Aveather  at  times,  all  combine  to  make 
their  trade  an  arduous  one.  They 
have,  moreover,  a  great  responsibility 
on  their  shoulders,  for  the  post  they 
carry  is  often  extremely  valuable, 
especially  from  the  diamond  fields. 
The  Avonder  is  that  highway  robbery 
is  as  little  practised  as  it  is.  In  a 
solitary  post-cart,  with  often  a  solitary 
driA7er,  there  is  being  daily  conveyed 
diamond  property  to  the  value  of 
thousands  of  pounds.  The  carts 
are  very  regular  as  a  rule,  and  at  a 
certain  time  of  the  day  his  horn  is 
heard  in  the  village  street,  and  the 
Avell-kno\vn  face  of  the  driver  under 
his  broad-brimmed  hat,  Avith  a  strap 
invariably  round  it,  is  recognised. 
Thus  the  news  from  the  outer  world 
comes  filtering  into  the  little  sleepy 
hollow.  The  Times  and  the  Standard 
are  four  or  five  Aveeks  old  perhaps, 
but  it  is  surprising  Avith  what  avidity 
these  ancient  journals  are  perused  by 
those  who  look  back  upon  the  old 
Avorld  from  the  little  nook  of  South 
Africa.  And  sometimes  an  occasional 
paragraph  in  an  English  paper  will 
arouse  in  the  breast  of  the  reader 
the  feeling  that  after  all  an  African 
village,  however  quaint  its  character, 
genial  its  climate  and  hospitable  its 
inhabitants,  is  not  the  place  to  live 
and  die  in. 

WILLIAM  GEESWELL. 


LORD  TENNYSON'S  "BECKET." 


IT  is  now  fifty-five  years  since  the 
young  Alfred  Tennyson  made  what 
was  practically  his  first  appearance 
before  the  public  in  that  now  rare 
and  costly  volume,  Poems,  chiefly 
Lyrical.  At  the  moment  of  its  issue 
Keats  had  been  dead  nine  years, 
Byron  six,  Shelley  eight.  Scott,  Southey, 
Wordsworth,  Coleridge  remained  be- 
hind, four  venerable  chiefs  of  English 
letters ;  Avhile  Rogers,  Campbell, 
Moore,  Landor,  Mrs.  Hemans,  Leigh 
Hunt  were  among  the  lesser  lights  of 
the  time.  The  advent  of  the  young 
poet  of  Isabel  and  Lilian  must  have 
seemed  to  many  contemporary  ob- 
servers like  the  return  of  a  saner, 
happier  Keats,  gifted  with  a  large 
share,  at  once  of  Keats' s  inborn  me- 
lody and  of  that  capacity  for  majestic 
movement  which  showed  itself  in 
Hyperion,  but  endowed  besides  with 
a  temperament  which  promised  what 
none  of  those  who  surrounded  Keats 
could  ever  have  foreseen  with  con- 
fidence for  the  poet  of  Endymion 
— -  an  even  and  unhindered  poeti- 
cal development.  All  the  condi- 
tions under  which  the  new  writer 
first  showed  himself  Avere  infinitely 
more  favourable  than  those  under 
which  the  dead  poet  had  lived  and 
died.  Keats's  culture  had  been  a 
matter  of  slow  and  struggling  growth ; 
circumstances  were  against  it  from 
the  first ;  whereas  the  cultivation  of 
the  young  Tennyson  was  evidently  to 
a  large  extent  a  result  of  inheritance 
and  environment.  In  the  one  case  the 
poetic  gift  had  had  to  struggle  through 
ignorance  and  vulgarity  and  poverty 
into  the  splendour  it  was  just  display- 
ing when  death  overtook  it :  Tenny- 
son's gift,  on  the  other  hand,  had  been 
born  into  a  kinder  world,  and  its 
accent  betrayed  its  happier  origins. 

All  the  influences  of  the  time  could 
be  traced  in  the  new  comer.  Coleridge 
had  entered  into  him— who  could  read 


Harouu  al  Raschid  without  feeling  it  ? 
— and  the  Wordsworthian  wholesome- 
ness  and  simplicity  were  also  present, 
and  a  true  Wordsworthian  passion  for 
the  common  things  of  nature.  A  little 
dash  of  Byronism  here  and  there  bore 
added  witness  by  its  comparative 
want  of  success  to  the  dominant  cha- 
racteristics of  the  new  poet.  All  that 
makes  the  strength  of  the  English 
upper  class,  culture,  moderation  of 
view,  hopefulness  of  outlook,  sensi- 
tiveness on  the  one  side  to  moral 
claims,  and  on  the  other  to  beauty, 
were  represented  in  the  volumes  of 
1830  and  1833.  A  Frenchman  of  the 
time  would  no  doubt  have  seen  Eng- 
lish limitations  in  them  also.  But  in 
pointing  them  out,  he  would  have  laid 
his  finger  iinconsciously  on  one  of  the 
chief  sources  of  hurure  greatness  in  the 
young  poet.  For  more  than  half  a 
century,  Tennyson  has  expressed  with 
the  force  and  eloquence  of  genius  that 
general  philosophical  outlook,  that 
dominant  temper  towards  the  world 
and  nature  which  is  pre-eminently  and 
traditionally  English.  The  storms  and 
doubts  of  the  century  have  left  certain 
traces  on  his  work  as  they  have  left  cer- 
tain traces  on  the  English  cultivated 
class,  but  they  are  not  the  deep,<the  vital 
traces  which  they  left  on  Shelley  and 
would  have  left  on  Keats  if  he  had 
survived  ;  they  are  there  only  to  throw 
into  relief  the  unshaken  confidence  of 
the  poet  that  all  is  yet  well  with  the 
world,  that  life  here  is  full  of  beauty, 
joy,  feeling,  and  that  human  existence 
is  rounded  and  enwrapped  by  a  bene- 
ficent All  which  means  well  to  man. 

How  much  we  owe  to  this  voice  of 
hope  and  serenity  which  has  been  in 
our  ears  for  half  a  century,  perhaps 
few  of  us  actually  know.  Poetry  to 
our  generation  does  not  mean  struggle 
and  despair,  as  it  did  with  more 
or  less  sincerity  to  the  generation 
of  Byron.  In  many  ways  we  have 
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swept  back  again  into  the  Eliza- 
bethan sunshine  ;  we  have  recovered 
in  this  century  the  Elizabethan  magic 
and  passion,  a  more  than  Elizabethan 
sense  of  the  beauty  and  complexity  of 
nature,  the  Elizabethan  music  of  lan- 
guage. That  poetry  represents  to  so 
many  of  us  a  consolation,  a  charm,  a 
friend  in  need  is  due  no  doubt  first  of 
all  to  the  whole  pressure  and  tendency 
of  the  English  poetic  tradition.  Every 
English  poet,  if  he  is  true  to  the  poetic 
past  of  the  country,  may  say  of  him- 
self as  Wordsworth  did — 

' '  Beauty — a  living  presence  of  the  earth 
Surpassing  the  most  fair  ideal  forms 
Which  craft  of  delicate  spirits  hath  composed 
From    earth's    materials— waits  upon    my 

steps  : 

Pitches  her  tents  before  me  as  I  move 
An  hourly  neighbour." 

In  this  passionate  sense  of  beauty  in 
life,  in  emotion,  in  nature,  lies  our 
poetic  strength.  Our  supremacy  in  it 
has  never  been  denied  by  other  nations. 
They  have  other  gifts  in  which  they 
surpass  us — sharpness  and  precision  of 
form,  ingenuity  of  workmanship,  the 
power  of  light  melodious  narrative  ', — 
and  others,  again,  in  the  exercise  of 
which  they  compete  with  the  greatest 
work  of  our  greatest  men  —  those 
graver,  deeper  gifts  which  serve  the 
poet  when  he  comes  to  wrestle  with 
the  problems  of  the  world.  But  the 
English  passion  for  beauty,  a  passion 
which  can  be  neither  analysed  nor 
described,  but  which  can  be  felt 
through  all  our  literature  from 
Chaucer  to  Tennyson,  is  a  thing  by 
itself.  Calderon  possessed  something 
like  it,  though  in  a  light  and  com- 
paratively childish  form,  and  we  may 
say  if  we  will  that  it  entered  into 
Dante,  as  did  all  good  and  desirable 
things  in  the  poetic  nature.  But 
still,  broadly  speaking,  it  is  an  Eng- 
lish characteristic,  an  English  posses- 
sion. Even  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
although  other  qualities  were  upper- 
most in  the  English  poetical  mind,  it 
was  still  visible,  and  in  our  own 
century  it  has  been  pre-eminent.  The 
youth  of  Keats  was  overweighted  by 
it,  while  it  protected  the  manhood  of 


Shelley  from  the  cheap  despair  and  the 
real  lassitude  and  emptiness  which  had 
overtaken  Continental  poetry  in  the 
reactionary  period  after  1815. 

And  in  the  young  Tennyson  this 
English  tendency  found  renewed  and 
exquisite  expression,  after  the  prema- 
ture deaths  of  Shelley  and  Keats  had 
left  us  once  more  in  urgent  need  of 
a  great  poet  to  give  it  voice.  How 
great  is  our  English  debt  to  him  ! 
For  half  a  century  his  poems  have 
been  a  source  of  joy  and  therefore  of 
strength  to  thousands  of  English  peo- 
ple. They  have  quickened  our  delight 
in  the  natural  world,  they  have  fed 
and  intensified  our  English  sense  of 
melody  ;  they  have  supplied  us  with  a 
store  of  memories  and  impressions  in 
which  there  is  no  feverish  or  poisonous 
element ;  they  have  touched  all  those 
feelings  in  us  which  are  simplest  and 
commonest,  and  thus  have  brought  us 
repeatedly  that  best  gift  of  the  poet 
to  his  hearers, — emotion,  and  the 
quick  leap  and  stir  of  sympathy.  Any 
poet  who  has  done  as  much  as  this  for 
his  generation  may  well  claim  from  it 
a  deep  and  personal  gratitude. 

It  is  with  some  such  thoughts  as 
these  that  many  among  Lord  Tenny- 
son's younger  contemporaries  invari- 
ably approach  any  new  work  from  his 
hand.  Their  sense  of  obligation,  we 
might  almost  say  of  affection,  is  so 
great,  that  whatever  he  does,  although 
they  may  have  their  reserves  and  ob- 
jections to  make  against  it  ultimately, 
is  still  always  to  them  in  a  certain  and 
very  real  sense  well  done.  They  are 
glad  to  have  it,  they  are  covetous  of 
all  that  the  voice  which  has  meant  so 
much  to  them  has  still  to  say,  and  they 
are  prepared  beforehand  to  listen  to  it 
with  interest  and  respect.  This  was 
perhaps  the  attitude  of  the  majority  of 
Tennyson  lovers,  when  the  first  drama 
from  the  hand  of  the  author  of  Maud 
was  tannounced  to  the  world.  Long 
years  had  indeed  established  a  certain 
kind  of  bond  between  poet  and  reader, 
which  had  become  a  habit,  and  any  in- 
vasion of  an  old  habit  of  mind  invari- 
ably produces  an  unwelcome  and  pro- 
testing sense  of  change.  But  still  the 
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poet's  hold  was  so  great  that  his  new 
appeal  was  more  than  half  decided  in 
his  favour  before  it  was  made.  Not 
that  Queen  Mary  required  the  help 
of  that  "personal  estimate"  which 
rightly  and  inevitably  shapes  itself 
in  the  mind  of  a  poet's  own  generation, 
and  which  a  later  generation  corrects. 
For  Queen  Mary,  whether  it  was  a  great 
play  or  not,  was  a  noble  piece  of  work, 
rich  at  once  in  moral  and  dramatic  in- 
terest and  in  fine  poetry.  Its  critics 
insisted  that  as  a  play  it  wanted  unity 
and  singleness  of  motive,  that  it  had 
no  climax,  no  guiding  thread  of  in- 
terest ;  and  they  pronounced  moreover 
that  it  would  not  act.  Its  admirers 
felt  then,  and  maintain  still,  that  it 
was  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  return  to 
the  chronicle  play  of  the  past  rather 
than  as  a  drama  of  the  modern  type, 
that  it  is  dependent,  and  legitimately 
dependent,  for  some  of  its  effects  upon 
fchat  store  of  historical  memories  in  the 
audience  which  the  Elizabethan  chroni- 
cle play  always  presupposed  ;  that  it 
presented  us  with  a  rich  and  moving 
picture  of  English  life  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  finally  that  it  had  unity 
of  philosophical  idea,  if  not  a  techni- 
cal unity  of  dramatic  interest.  And 
one  and  all  of  those  to  whom  poetry 
appeals  were  agreed  as  to  the  splendour 
of  individual  scenes,  or  as  to  the  perma- 
nence in  English  poetry  of  such  images 
as  this  from  the  Cranrner  scene  : — 

' '  0  bubble  world 
Whose  colours  in  a  moment  break  and  fly  ! " 

or  such  lines  as  these,  taken  from  the 
last  utterances  of  Mary's  despair — 

"  A  low  voice 

Lost  in  a  wilderness  where  none  can  hear  ! 
A.  voice  of  shipwreck  on  a  shoreless  sea  ! 
A  low  voice  from  the  dust  and  from  the  grave." 

And  lastly,  with  regard  to  the  stage 
version  of  the  play,  its  friends  were  in- 
clined to  attribute  its  relative  want  of 
success  not  so  much  to  inherent  dra- 
matic defect  as  to  the  vexatious  condi- 
tions of  the  modern  stage,  and  to  that 
passion  for  realistic  and  elaborate  ac- 
cessories which  is  every  day  making 
the  higher  English  drama  more  and 
more  impossible. 
No.  304.— VOL.  LI. 


Queen  Mary  was  followed  by 
Harold,  and  Harold  by  the  Gup,  the 
Falcon,  and  the  Promise  of  May. 
Harold  excited  a  far  less  general  in- 
terest than  Queen  Mary,  but  here  again 
ihejideles  got  a  pleasure  and  a  profit 
out  of  it,  which  is  denied  to  those  to 
whom  the  poetic  mind  is  not  a  living 
and  continuous  whole  expressed  in  suc- 
cessive works,  but  a  new  comer,  so  to 
speak,  to  be  judged  afresh  at  each  new 
performance.  And  now  we  have  once 
more  a  considerable  play  upon  another 
subject  of  English  history.  Before  we 
give  ourselves  up  to  Becket,  however, 
it  may  be  worth  while  to  recall  to  our- 
selves first,  that  this  dramatic  work, 
which,  so  far  as  publication  is  con- 
cerned, has  been  spread  over  a  period 
of  ten  years,  has  been  interrupted 
by  the  production  of  a  lyrical  volume, 
the  volume  which  contains  Rizpah  and 
The  Revenge.  It  is  natural  enough,  as 
we  look  over  these  years,  to  put  the 
"ballads"  beside  the  " plays,"  and  to 
try  to  estimate  the  relative  strength 
and  wealth  of  the  different  elements 
in  the  Tennysonian  genius  which  pro- 
duced them  both.  The  general  verdict 
has  certainly  been  cast  on  the  side  of 
the  ballads — perhaps  with  a  touch  of 
exaggeration  and  petulance.  The 
world,  no  doubt,  would  have  lost 
greatly  if  the  Tennyson  we  know  had 
been  forced  by  early  circumstance  into 
dramatic  rather  than  lyrical  composi- 
tion. It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that 
his  genius  is  first  and  foremost  the 
genius  of  the  singer.  But  the  singer, 
if  he  be  thinker  and  observer  also,  is 
sure,  or  almost  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to 
try  his  hand  at  drama.  Coleridge, 
starting,  indeed,  from  a  misapprehen- 
sion of  the  chronological  relation  of 
Shakespeare's  poems  to  his  plays, 
maintains  that  every  great  poet  tends 
naturally  towards  drama  ;  only  in  the 
drama  can  the  poetic  and  philosophic 
elements  which  are  present  in  every 
first-rate  poetical  endowment,  find 
the  "  conditions  of  a  compromise." 
"Creative  power"  and  "intellectual 
energy  "  are  at  first  at  war  within  the 
poet,  and  the  "  intellectual  energy," 
generally  speaking,  for  a  while,  carries 
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the  day,  or,  as  Keats  would  have  put 
it,  the  delight  in  the  "  pleasant  won- 
ders," the  ingenuities,  the  exquisite 
surfaces  of  the  world  and  art.  But 
experience  comes,  and  to  quote  Keats 
again,  the  poet's  "  vision  into  the  heart 
and  nature  of  man  sharpens,"  his 
nerves,  and  not  only  his  intellect,  be- 
come convinced  "  that  the  world  is  full 
of  misery  and  heart-break,  pain,  sick- 
ness, and  depression,"  and  in  some 
form  or  other  he  is  driven  by  the 
mere  pressure  of  life  upon  his  own  sen- 
sitive gift,  to  throw  himself  more  and 
more  into  the  representation  and  an- 
alysis of  human  action. 

Action  and  its  consequences — this  is 
the  material  which  the  poetic  maturity 
learns  to  prefer  to  the  more  ethereal  and 
intangible  thought  stuffs  with  which  it 
delighted  its  youth.  The  process  may 
be  traced  again  and  again  in  the  his- 
tories of  poetic  development.  It  would 
indeed  be  hardly  worth  while  to  dwell 
upon  it  at  all,  were  it  not  for  this  re- 
proach of  incongruity  and  misplaced 
pretension  which  is  so  commonly 
brought  against  the  lyrical  poet  di- 
verging into  drama.  The  truth  seems 
to  be  that  no  poetic  gift  can  be  satis- 
fied without  trying  its  hand  at  drama, 
or  something  as  near  drama  as  the  cir- 
cumstances which  surround  it  allow  of. 
Certainly  no  thoughtful  reader  of 
Tennyson's  poems  could  have  been 
surprised  when  Queen  Mary  appeared. 
As  Mr.  Gladstone  pointed  out  long 
ago,  in  the  Quarterly  article  in  which 
he  reviewed  the  Idylls  of  the  King,  the 
work  of  the  poet  had  become  steadily 
more  and  more  dramatic  as  he  ad- 
vanced, both  in  material  and  concep- 
tion. There  is  a  vast  difference  in- 
deed between  dramatic  material  used 
under  lyrical  or  narrative  forms,  and 
the  drama  proper.  A  poet  may  suc- 
ceed in  the  one  abundantly,  and  still 
fail  in  the  other.  But  the  onward 
step  is  one  which  he  takes  most  natu- 
rally and  most  rightly,  and  the  genera- 
tion which  he  has  enriched  is  bound  to 
follow  him  in  it  with  sympathy. 

The  subject  of  Becket  is  one  which 
has  presented  itself  to  English  men  of 
letters  before,  though  far  more  rarely 


than  the  interest  of  it  would  lead  one 
to  suppose.  We  may  well  believe  that 
it  crossed  the  imagination  of  Shake- 
speare. Holinshed's  pages  containing 
"  the  tragical  discourse  of  ambitious 
Becket  "  are  as  graphic  and  as 
suggestive  as  any  other  portion 
of  Shakespeare's  historical  handbook. 
Shakespeare  must  have  read  them, 
and  must,  one  would  think,  have  been 
tempted  by  them.  But  the  subject  was 
one  which  the  Elizabethan  dramatist 
could  hardly  attack.  The  struggle 
between  Church  and  Crown  had  been 
the  great  question  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  under  Elizabeth  the  na- 
tion had  enthusiastically  decided  it  in 
favour  of  the  Crown.  No  dramatist 
could  have  handled  Becket  except 
from  a  sympathetic  point  of  view,  for 
it  is  Becket  who  dies  for  his  cause, 
and  not  Henry,  and  the  halo  of 
martyrdom  is  very  little  dimmed  by 
changes  in  the  political  atmosphere. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  to  glorify 
Becket  at  the  expense  of  the  Crown 
under  Elizabeth  would  have  been  im- 
possible. The  dramatist  who  lives  by 
first  divining  and  then  stimulating 
popular  sentiment  instinctively  avoids 
a  subject  which  might  bring  him  at 
every  turn  into  conflict  with  the  ruling 
feeling  of  the  day. 

Later  writers,  however,  have  felt 
the  artistic  capabilities  of  the  duel 
between  Henry  and  Becket.  Mr. 
Aubrey  de  Yere,  whose  father's  play 
of  Mary  Tudor  offers  such  an  in- 
teresting parallel  to  the  Tennysonian 
Queen  Mary,  has  treated  the  subject 
in  a  five-act  drama,  St.  Thomas  of 
Canterbury,  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
BecTcet  will  recall  to  the  minds  of 
those  who  take  pleasure  in  delicate 
and  scholarly  work.  Landor  made  an 
Imaginary  Conversation  out  of  it, 
while  Coleridge  in  the  Table  Talk  has 
an  interesting  note  on  the  point. 
"Becket,"  he  says,  "would  make  an 
interesting  subject  for  Scott,  if  it  is 
not  rather  too  much  for  him.  It  in- 
volves in  essence  the  conflict  between 
arms  or  force  and  the  men  of  letters." 
The  phrase  "  men  of  letters,"  even 
though  it  be  equivalent  to  clerici,  has 
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such  definite  modern  associations  that 
to  our  ears  it  hardly  fits  a  twelfth- 
century  Churchman  of  Becket's  mili- 
tant type  ;  it  should  have  been  rather, 
one  would  think,  "  men  of  ideas " ; 
but  the  little  criticism  is  an  interest- 
ing proof  that  Coleridge  saw  the  sug- 
gestiveness  and  value  of  the  Becket 
struggle  as  an  artistic  subject. 

And  where  indeed  could  one  find  a 
more  pregnant  theme  than  the  shock 
of  two  such  personalities  as  Henry 
and  Becket  ?  On  the  one  side,  a 
king  full  of  rough  and  violent  contra- 
dictions, headstrong,  self-willed,  and 
passionate,  but  still  conscious  of  a 
great  mission,  and  moving  steadily 
through  all  blindness  and  perversity 
towards  the  worthy  end  of  an  im- 
proved civil  order,  a  more  complete 
national  unity — and  on  the  other,  a 
man  in  whom  the  evil  and  the  good  of 
the  mediaeval  Church  were  marvel- 
lously mingled,  now  ennobled  by  re- 
ligious ardour,  and  now  weakened  by 
most  human  infirmities,  but  still  cling- 
ing, through  passion  and  mistake  and 
obstinacy,  to  what  he  believed  to  be 
the  will  of  God,  and  dying,  half  for 
his  own  cause  and  half  for  God's, 
under  circumstances  of  sombre  tra- 
gedy, which  left  a  lasting  mark 
upon  English  imagination.  The  State, 
roughly  seeking  certain  practical  civil 
ends  ;  the  Church,  throwing  itself 
across  the  path  of  the  State  in  the 
name  of  an  idea,  for  which  inexorable 
circumstance  could  no  longer  find  a 
place — these  are  the  great  forces  be- 
hind the  story.  And  then  the  story 
itself — how  rich  in  incident  and  con- 
trast ! — whether  in  the  temperaments 
and  deeds  of  the  two  leading  actors, 
or  in  those  of  the  group  gathered 
round  them, — pope  and  emperor  in  the 
background,  and  at  home,  a  circle  of 
bishops,  each  representing  a  different 
interest  and  tradition  of  English 
Christianity, — men  of  learning  and 
gentleness,  like  John  of  Salisbury, — 
men  of  violence  and  blood,  like  the 
Morvilles  and  De  Brocs, — the  whole 
set  in  a  framework  of  class  interests 
and  class  divisions  and  new  political 
forces,  the  play  of  which  gives  per 


petual   life   and  variety    to    the    sub 
ject. 

In  Becket  Lord  Tennyson  has  made 
use  of  all  the  great  elements  of  interest 
possessed  by  the  real  story.  He  has 
not  indeed,  as  some  of  his  critics  have 
complained,  represented  Becket  as  the 
Saxon  leader  of  a  Saxon  rising  against 
Norman  rule,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  such  an  idea  has  no  historical 
basis,  and  was,  in  fact,  only  sne  of 
Thierry's  brilliant  inventions,  on  a 
par  with  his  discovery  that  the  Eng- 
lish race  at  last  got  finally  rid  of  its 
foreign  kings  by  the  execution  of 
Charles  I.  But  the  true  historical 
situation  has  been  seized  with  great 
force,  and  very  skilful  and  conscien- 
tious use  has  been  made  of  the  con- 
temporary historical  material.  The 
first  criticism  of  the  general  concep- 
tion we  feel  inclined  to  make  is  that 
personally  we  should  like  to  have  seen 
more  of  Becket  as  chancellor,  of  the 
shrewd  worldly  man  of  affairs,  who 
ultimately  by  a  marvellous  transfor- 
mation is  to  die  the  death  of  the 
martyr  and  fanatic.  As  it  is,  it  is 
only  in  the  prologue  that  we  get  a 
glimpse  of  the  chancellor.  In  the  first 
act  he  has  already  undergone  his  great 
change,  and  a  certain  opportunity,  as 
it  seems  to  us,  of  effective  dramatic 
contrast  has  been  missed. 

Another  feature  in  the  general  plan 
which  inevitably  raises  debate  in  the 
reader,  is  the  introduction  of  the 
Rosamond  legend.  The  action  of 
historical  tragedy,  says  Dryden,  en 
larging  upon  Aristotle,  in  the  essay  on 
The  Grounds  of  Criticism  in  Tragedy 
must  be  probable,  though  not  neces- 
sarily historically  exact.  Evidently 
the  argument  as  he  uses  it  would  have 
covered  the  contention  that  the  reader's 
sense  of  illusion  must  not  be  wantonly 
disturbed,  that  his  existing  knowledge 
has  to  be  reckoned  with,  and  should 
be  rather  appealed  to  than  thwarted. 
In  these  days  of  legend-slaying  when 
even  the  child  can  talk  critical  wisdom 
about  William  Tell  and  Rosamond's 
bower,  it  was  a  bold  stroke  to  inter- 
weave with  the  serious  and  historical 
interest  of  the  principal  action  the 
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fairy  tale  of  Eleanor  and  Rosamond. 
Might  not  the  feminine  element  in  the 
piece  have  been  drawn  mainly  from  the 
real  Eleanor,  from  her  romantic  story 
and  her  relations  both  to  husband  and 
sons,  contrasted  perhaps  with  some 
gentler  figure,  against  the  creation  of 
which,  history  would  have  had  nothing 
to  say  1  But  all  these  considerations 
must  have  presented  themselves  hun- 
dreds of  times  to  the  author  of 
JJeckef, ,  and  as  his  choice  ultimately 
fell  upon  the  Rosamond  .story  we  can 
only  feel  with  him  its  dramatic  capa- 
bilities as  a  story,  and  take  pleasure 
in  the  delicate  beauty  with  which  so 
much  of  it  is  treated.  Rosamond  is 
one  of  those  women  whom  the  Tenny- 
sonian  hand  is  never  tired  of  drawing, 
a  nature  all  trust  and  innocence,  living 
in  its  love,  and  finding  existence  a 
perpetual  joy,  until  calamity  and 
danger  coine,  and  the  pressure  of  them 
evokes  a  spirit  of  heroic  resistance  in 
the  child-like  soul  just  as  perfume  is 
crushed  out  of  a  flower. 

The  play  falls   very   naturally  into 
its  five  divisions.     The  first  act  ends 
with  the  llight   of  Becket    to  France 
after    the     council    of    Northampton ; 
the    second    act    with    Henry's  fierce 
determination   to   avenge    the    failure 
of  his    first    attempt    at    negotiations 
with    Becket    in    France — "  I    go    to 
have  young  Henry  crowned  by  York !  " 
— -the  third    contains    the    hollow  re- 
conciliation   of    the    king    and    arch- 
bishop at  Fretheval  and  leaves  Becket 
about  to  return  to   England,  there  to 
assert  himself  against  the  bishops  who 
have  defied  the  authority   of  Canter- 
bury, and   with  the  further  object  of 
protecting  Rosamond, — who  has  been 
originally  committed  to   his  charge  by 
the  king  in  the  days  of  their  friend- 
ship,— against  the  queen.     The  fourth 
act    contains    Eleanor's    discovery   of 
the  bower,  and  the  rescue  of  Rosamond 
by    the    sudden    appearance    of    the 
archbishop,   while    the   fifth    act,   be- 
ginning     in      Normandy     with     the 
bishops'     complaints     to     Henry     of 
Becket's    proceedings    against    them, 
ends,   of  course,    at   Canterbury   with 
the  murder. 


The  first  act  and  the  last  are  espe- 
cially rich  in  dramatic  effect.  The  work 
of  a  dramatist  as  a  whole,  has  to  be  done 
in  broad  and  telling  strokes ;  the  minute 
analysis  of  the  novelist  is  denied  to 
him.  But  everything  depends  on  the 
skill  with  which  he  is  able  both  to 
suggest  and  also  to  keep  in  due  sub- 
ordination to  the  main  outline  those 
subtler  shades  of  character  which  com- 
plete the  picture,  but  may  easily  blur 
its  general  effect  if  too  much  space  is 
given  to  them.  The  character  of 
Becket  in  the  first  act  has  been 
drawn  both  with  admirable  directness 
and  also  with  a  keen  eye  for  detail, 
and  for  all  those  shifting  changes  of 
mood  which  represent  the  vital  ele- 
ments of  the  man.  Nothing  could 
raise  the  image  of  the  great  archbishop 
more  clearly  before  the  mind's  eye  than 
his  speech  in  the  first  scene  to  his 
blindly- devoted  follower  Herbert  of 
Bosham.  Herbert,  whose  weaker  nature 
has  passed  entirely  into  the  grip  of  the 
stronger,  has  an  unreasoning  belief  in 
Becket's  mission  Avhich  at  once  urges 
Becket  forward,  and  enables  him  to 
pour  out  his  own  doubts  and  fears 
without  restraint. 

"  Becket.  Am  I  the  man  ?    That  rang 

Within  my  head  last  night ;  and  when  I  slept 
Methought  I  stood  in  Canterbury  Minster 
And  spake  to  the  Lord  God,  and  said  , '  0  Lord, 
I  have  been  a  lover  of  wines,  and  delicate 

meats, 

And  secular  splendours,  and  a  favourer 
Of  players,  and  a  courtier,  and  a  feeder 
Of  dogs  and  hawks,  and  apes,  and  lions,  and 

lynxes  ; 

Am  /  the  man  ? '     And  the  Lord  answered  me, 
'  Thou  art  the  man,  and  all  the  more  the 

man. ' 

And  then  I  asked  again,  '  0  Lord  my  God, 
Henry  the  King  hath  been  my  friend,  my 

brother, 
And  mine  uplifter  in  this  world,  and  chosen 

me 

For  this  great  archbishopric,  believing 
That  I  should  go  against  the  Church  witlt 

him, 

And  I  shall  go  against  him  with  the  Church, 
And  I  have  said  no  word  of  this  to  him  : 
Am  /  the  man  1 '    And  the  Lord  answered 

me, 

'  Thou  art  the  man,  and  all  the  more  the  man.' 
And  thereupon,  methought,  He  drew  toward 

me 

And  smote  me  down  uuon  the  Minster  floor. 
I  fell.' 
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In  the  same  way  the  character  of 
Henry  is  finely  put  before  us  in  the 
speech  which  the  King  makes  to  the 
council  of  Northampton  after  Becket's 
refusal  to  affix  his  seal  to  the  consti- 
tutions which  he  had  already  signed. 
It  is  not  possible,  as  we  have  already 
said,  in  any  work  of  imagination 
dealing  with  the  Becket  struggle,  to 
make  Henry  the  hero.  But  histori- 
cally Henry  was  the  hero  of  a  battle 
which  in  the  end  he  practically  won. 
And  his  greatness  as  a  king  is  summed 
up  in  these  splendid  lines,  the  finest, 
to  our  mind,  in  the  play  : 

' '  Barons  and  bishops  of  our  realm  of  England, 

After     the    nineteen    winters     of     King 
Stephen — 

A  reign  which  was  no  reign  ;  when  none 
could  sit 

By  his  own  hearth  in  peace ;  when  murder, 
common 

As  nature's  death,  like  Egypt's  plague,  had 
tilled 

All  things  with  blood ;  when  every  door- 
way blushed, 

Dash'd  red  with  that  unhallowed  passover  ; 

When  every  baron  ground  his    blade    in 
blood ; 

The  household  dough  was  kneaded  up  with 
blood ; 

The  millwheel  turned  in  blood  ;  the  whole- 
some plow 

Lay  rusting  in  the  furrow's  yellow  weeds 

Till  famine  dwarft  the  race — I  came,  your 
King  ! 

Nor  dwelt  alone  like  a  soft  lord  of  the  East 

In   mine  own  hall,  and  sucking  through 
fools'  ears 

The  flatteries  of  corruption — went  abroad 

Thro'  all  the  counties,  spied  my  people's 
ways, 

Yea,  heard  the  churl  against  the  baron,  yea, 

And  did  him  justice  ;   sat  in  mine  own 
courts 

Judging  my  judges  that  had  found  a  King 

Who  ranged  confusions,  made  the  twilight 
day 

And  struck  a  shape  from  out  the  vague, 
and  law 

From  madness.     And  the  event— our  fal- 
lows tilled, 

Much     corn,    repeopled    towns,    a    realm 
again." 

In  the  love  scene  between  Henry 
and  Rosamond,  in  the  second  act,  we 
have  the  first  introduction  of  a  softer 
element,  and  how  full  of  beauty  some 
of  the  speeches  are !  The  little  lyric 
with  which  it  opens  is  already  famous  ; 
it  is  worthy  of  the  hand  that  has 
given  us  a  hundred  like  it,  and  still 


more  beautiful.  And  how  character- 
istic is  Rosamond's  account  of  her 
first  sight  of  Henry  !  If  it  stood 
alone,  divorced  from  all  its  context, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  hesitate  as 
to  the  author  of  the  picture. 

"Rosamond.  0  my  life's  life,  not  to 

smile 

Is  all  but  death  to  me.     My  sun,  no  cloud  ! 
Let  there  not  be  one  frown  in  this  one  hour. 
Out  of  the  many  thine,  let  this  be  mine  ! 
Look  rather  thou  all-royal  as  when  first 
I  met  thee. 

Henry.       Where  was  that  ? 

Rosamond.  Forgetting  that 

Forgets  me  too. 

Henri/.  Nay,  I  remember  it  well, 

There  on  the  moors. 

Rosamond.  And  in  a  narrow  path  ; 

A  plover  flew  before  thee.     Then  1  saw 
Thy  high    black   steed  among  the    flaming 

furze 

Like  sudden  night  in  the  mainglare  of  day, 
And  from  that  height  something  was  said  to 

me, 
I  knew  not  what. 

Henry.  I  asked  the  way. 

Rosamond.  I  think  so. 

80  I  lost  mine." 

In    the    remaining    scenes    of    the 
second  act    we    may  notice    the   skill 
with  which  the  character  of  Louis  "VII., 
the  Monk   King,  is  sketched  in,  and 
the    dramatic    contrast     between    his 
character  and  Henry's,  while  Henry V 
frenzied    outburst    after    Becket    has 
qualified    his  apparent   submission   to 
the  royal  demands,  by  the  fatal  words 
"  saving  God's  honour,"  gives  adequate 
expression    to    that    mad    violence    of 
temper  which  in   the  great   Angevin 
was  strangely  wedded  to  the  highest 
statesmanship.     The  final  scene  of  the 
act,  after  Becket's  fresh  breach  with 
Henry  is  made  manifest,   is    marked 
by    a    bitter    protest   on    the   part    of 
Becket   against   that    tortuous    papal 
policy  which  alone  made  Henry's  re- 
sistance   possible.      The    idealist    and 
the   fanatic,    thwarted    by  vested   in- 
terests   which    he    despises    and    has 
never  measured  the  full  force  of,  has 
seldom  been  better  expressed  than  in 
these  lines : — 

"  Herbert.  Thee,  thou  holy  Thomas, 

I  would  that  thou   hadst    been    the    Holy 

Father. 

Becket.  I  would  have  done  my  most  to  keep 
Rome  holy, 
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I  would  have  made  Rome  know  she  still  is 

Rome — 

Who  stands  aghast  at  her  eternal  self 
And  shakes  at  mortal  kings— her  vacillation, 
Avarice,  craft — 0  God,  how  many  an  innocent 
Has  left  his  bones  upon  the  way  to  Rome 
Unwept,  uncared  for.     Yea,  on  mine  own  self 
The  King  had  had  no  power  except  fur  Rome. 
'Tis  not  the  King  who  is  guilty  of  mine  exile 
But  Rome,  Rome,  Rome." 

In  the  third  act  we  may  notice  the 
beauty  of  Rosamond's  little  outburst 
of  song  just  as  the  toils  of  Eleanor 
are  closing  round  her.  She  stands 
among*  the  flowers  of  her  hiding-place, 
no  longer  a  vision  of  untempered  youth 
and  joy,  but  a  woman  startled  into 
maturity  of  soul  by  the  signs  of 
coming  evil,  and  between  the  bright- 
ness of  the  first  scenes  with  Henry 
and  the  tragedy  of  her  encounter  with 
Eleanor,  this  lovely  song  slips  in  and 
gives  voice  and  shai'pness  to  the  whole 
situation  : — 

"  Rainbow,  stay, 
Gleam  upon  gloom, 
Bright  as  my  dream, 
Rainbow,  stay ! 
But  it  passes  away, 
Gloom  upon  gleam, 
Dark  as  my  doom, 
0  rainbow  stay." 

In  the  great  scene  between  her  and 
Eleanor  the  southern  elements  in  the 
(jueen's  character,  its  hate,  its  levity, 
its  vindictiveness,  fused  together  in  a 
temperament  which  knows,  nothing  of 
moral  restraints  while  it  is  singularly 
open  to  sensuous  and  artistic  impres- 
sions, are  well  brought  out,  and  so 
is  the  sudden  heroism  of  Rosamond 
when  Eleanor  bids  her  kneel  for  her 
life  to  Fitzurse.  The  intervention  of 
Becket  at  the  critical  moment  when 
Eleanor  is  about  to  deliver  the  fatal 
stroke  is,  to  our  mind,  the  least  satis- 
factory passage  in  the  play.  It  is  in 
too  flagrant  conflict  with  the  historical 
sense ;  the  true  and  the  legendary 
should  hardly  be  brought  into  such 
vital  and  intimate  connection  as  they 
are  here.  Would  not  an  envoy  from 
the  great  archbishop  have  answered 
the  purpose  of  the  drama  equally  well, 
without  bringing  him  in  person  to  the 
bower  ? 

In  the  last  act  the  different  threads 


of  character  and  action  are  admirably 
worked  out.  The  mingled  grandeur 
and  infirmity  of  Becket's  nature  arc 
brought  out  afresh  in  the  conversation 
between  the  archbishop  and  John  of 
Salisbury  just  before  the  arrival  of 
the  knights  and  in  the  hurry  and 
terror  of  the  death-scene.  The  pride 
and  tenacity  of  power  which  have 
weakened  and  blemished  the  spiritual 
man  in  Becket,  are  glanced  at  in  the 
foreboding  and  regretful  words  of 
John  of  Salisbury  : — 

"  Ah,  Thomas, 
The    lightnings    that    we    think    are    only 

heaven's. 
Flash  sometimes  out  of   earth  against   the 

heavens. 

The  soldier,  when  he  lets  his  whole  self  go 
Lost  in  the  common  good,  the  common  wrong, 
Strikes  truest  e'en  for  his  own  self.     I  crave 
Thy  pardon — I  have  still  thy  leave  to  speak. 
Thou  hast  waged  God's  war  against  the  King, 

and  yet 

We  are  self- uncertain  creatures  and  we  may, 
Yea  even  when  we  know  not,  mix  our  spites 
And  private  hates  with  our  defence  of  heaven." 

— while  the  thirst  for  rule  which  has 
guided  the  archbishop's  life  is  trans- 
figured, spiritualised  almost  into  a 
virtue,  by  his  last  exultant  cry  : — 

"  At  the  right  hand  of  power — 
Power  and  great  glory — for  Thy  Church,  0 

Lord — 
Into  Thy  hands,  0  Lord,  into  Thy  hands  ! " 

— So  ends  an  act  which  must,  one 
would  think,  produce  a  great  and 
legitimate  effect  upon  the  stage.  The 
breathless  rapidity  of  the  action ,  the  deep 
human  interest  of  it,  the  contrast  that 
it  offers  between  the  strength  of  hero- 
ism and  the  strength  of  mere  brute 
violence,  the  great  questions  involved, 
and  the  solemn  setting  of  the  whole 
in  the  gloom  of  the  cathedral  arches— 
here,  at  least,  it  would  seem  are  all 
the  necessary  elements  of  dramatic 
success. 

But  whether  Becket  is  ever  pre- 
sented to  us  on  the  stage  or  no,  it 
was  worth  Lord  Tennyson's  writing 
and  it  repays  our  reading.  It  is  not 
the  work  of  a  poetic  prime,  but  it  is 
the  welcome  child  of  a  poetic  old  age, 
encircled  by  the  affection  and  the 
gratitude  of  England. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
I    GO    FOR    A    VERY    EARLY    WALK. 

A  FEW  mornings  after  the  events 
recorded  in  the  last  chapter  I  hap- 
pened to  awake  early,  before  the  sun, 
in  fact.  It  was  not  yet  five  o'clock  ; 
but  then  five  o'clock  on  a  March  morn- 
ing in  Africa  carries  no  such  tremen- 
dous terrors  with  it  as  at  home,  so, 
after  a  few  futile  efforts  to  go  to  sleep 
again,  I  resolved  to  get  up  and  start  for 
an  early  stroll. 

There  had  been  a  heavy  sea  fog  at 
night,  and  when  I  got  down  into  the 
garden  everything  I  passed  was 
drenched  with  moisture.  Up  the 
narrow  path  I  followed  the  acacia 
bushes  seemed  to  have  all  involved 
themselves  like  houris  in  thin  trans- 
parent veils,  through  which  the  leaves 
and  twigs  peeped  seductively.  Below 
the  sea  lay  like  a  glass,  set  in  that 
peculiarly  dreamy  calm  which  in  this 
climate  is  said  so  often  to  precede 
wild  weather.  Save  where  one  of  the 
transatlantic  steamers  was  slowly 
steaming  away  towards  Oran,  not  so 
much  as  a  trail  was  visible  over  the 
whole  wide  surface  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. A  long  grey  bank  of  clouds 
which  rested  upon  the  horizon  wearing 
all  the  air  of  some  new  island  or  conti- 
nent suddenly  sprung  into  existence 
out  of  the  deep. 

Early  as  it  was,  there  were  already 
signs  of  activity.  From  the  Champs 
de  Mars,  which  lay  directly  below 
me,  I  could  hear  the  bugle  notes 
sounding  at  intervals,  and  could  see 
the  little  blue-  and  red-legged  men — 
reduced  by  distance  to  the  proportions 
of  ants — swarming  busily  about  over 
its  brown  expanse.  Getting  away 
from  the  knoll  on  which  Hargrave's 
house  stands,  I  passed  on  along  deep 


lanes  overhung  with  cistus  and  cle- 
matis, and  then  across  low  and  undulat- 
ing hill  tops,  still  green  and  attractive 
in  places,  but  spoiled  and  denuded  by 
the  vineyards  which  in  this  direction 
are  rapidly  swallowing  up  all  the  natu- 
ral growth  around  them.  Before  long 
I  found  myself  straying  amongst  a 
multitude  of  small  stony  paths,  all 
apparently  diverging  in  opposite  direc- 
tions, so  looked  round  in  hopes  of  see- 
ing somebody  to  guide  me  through  the 
labyrinth. 

Presently,  a  sveur  de  ckarite,  return- 
ing home  from  some  early  mission,  ap- 
peared in  sight  advancing  down  one  of 
the  paths,  her  great  white  cap  disturb- 
ing all  the  carefully  balanced  greys  and 
greens  of  the  landscape.  Accordingly 
I  waited  her  approach,  and  we  walked 
on  socially  for  some  little  distance 
together.  She  was  a  rosy-cheeked, 
cheerful-faced  little  being,  without  a 
touch  of  asceticism,  and  showed  no 
unnecessary  alarm  at  my  vicinity. 
Just  as  we  were  about  to  part,  the 
sun,  suddenly  mounting  above  the 
next  ridge,  shot  its  first  great  penetrat- 
ing shaft  of  light  across  the  smoking 
furrows,  dropping  down  a  golden  rain 
upon  the  brown  upturned  earth  and 
dripping  hedgerows,  causing  every- 
thing within  sight  to  blaze  trans- 
figured in  the  full  effulgence. 

"  Tiens,  cest  gentil,  nest  c&pas  ?  "  my 
little  companion  said,  pointing  a  plump 
approving  finger  towards  the  luminary 
as  she  spoke. 

After  this  I  walked  on  alone,  follow- 
ing her  indications  as  best  1  could,  until 
I  came  to  one  of  the  edges  of  the  Sabel, 
and  then  sat  me  down  upon  a  big  stone 
to  take  my  fill  of  the  view,  the  low 
cactus  and  palmetto-covered  hills  sink- 
ing rapidly  away  at  my  feet,  with 
here  and  there  a  roof  rising  mush- 
room fashion  out  of  the  jungle,  and 
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beyond  the  great  vaporous  plain  of  the 
Metydja  shining  iridescent  in  the 
morning  light,  its  broad  corn-covered 
waves  sweeping  southward,  until  they 
broke  against  the  first  rocky  ramparts 
of  the  Atlas  mountains,  rising  against 
a  sky  as  blue  and  seemingly  as  solid  as 
a  dome  of  lapis  lazuli. 

By  this  time  I  was  beginning  to  be 
desperately  hungry,  and  repented  that 
I  had  not  thought  of  laying  in  any 
provisions  for  the  road.  Seeing,  there- 
fore, a1  house  with  a  sort  of  shed  or 
arbour  before  it,  and  an  invitation  to 
wayfarers  in  the  form  of  a  worm-eaten 
table,  two  chairs,  and  a  few  mats,  I 
stopped  and  inquired  whether  I  could 
have  some  coffee. 

A  sour-faced  woman,  with  a  smart 
yellow  handkerchief  tied  across  her 
head,  came  and  set  a  table  for  me  ; 
set  it,  at  least,  so  far  as  to  provide  a 
plate — not  a  particularly  clean  one — 
also  a  knife,  fork,  and  spoon,  with  a 
coffee  cup  and  a  salt  cellar,  after  which 
she  retired,  and  for  some  time  no 
further  signs  of  any  festivity  seemed 
forthcoming.  Having  waited  patiently 
for  some  time,  and  being,  as  I  have 
said,  extremely  hungry,  I  ventured, 
hearing  voices  on  the  other  side  of  a 
partition  which  divided  the  erection, 
to  step  round  and  see  for  myself  what 
the  prospects  were  of  breakfast.  My 
amazement  may,  however,  be  conceived 
on  finding  myself  suddenly  face  to  face 
with  no  less  a  person  than  Miss  Bonson, 
who  was  calmly  seated  before  another 
similar  table,  regaling  herself  with  a 
large  cup  of  milk  and  a  slice  of  brown 
bread. 

My  astonishment  was  altogether 
beyond  concealment. 

"  Are  you  having  breakfast  here  1 " 
I  inquired,  gazing  helplessly  around. 

"  I  am  having  some  milk  and  bread, 
if  that  is  breakfast,"  she  answered, 
smiling  a  little  at  the  question.  '•'  I 
often  do  so  when  I  go  out  for  an  early 
walk,"  she  added. 

I  looked  round  again.  There  was 
absolutely  no  one  in  sight,  except  a 
dignified  old  gentleman  in  a  turban 
and  a  long  white  beard,  who,  seated 


cross-legged  in  an  obscure  corner  was 
absorbed  in  reflections,  apparently  so 
profound  as  to  render  him  unconscious 
of  all  surroundings. 

"  May  I  come  and  drink  my  coffee 
beside  you  when  it  arrives,  or  am  I 
bound  to  keep  my  own  side  of  the 
partition?"  I  inquired. 

"  Certainly,  come  if  you  like — why 
not?"  she  answered  simply. 

Not  being  prepared  with  a  reply,  I 
adopted  the  wiser  course  of  bringing  in 
my  chair,  the  one  on  which  Miss  Bonson 
was  sitting,  appearing  to  be  the  only 
other  which  the  establishment  afforded, 
and  we  seated  ourselves  socially  at 
opposite  sides  of  the  rickety  little 
table,  upon  which  my  own  portion  of 
the  entertainment  was  shortly  after- 
wards deposited. 

Whether  it  was  due  to  my  previous 
hunger,  or  to  the  salubrious  air  of  the 
locality  in  which  we  found  ourselves, 
or  to  the  exhilaration  of  this  most  un- 
expected encounter,  I  am  bound  to  say 
that  I  have  rarely  relished  a  meal 
more  thoroughly  than  I  did  this 
very  impromptu  little  festivity.  Miss 
Bonson,  too,  appeared,  I  thought,  well 
content.  Her  colour  was  brighter  and 
her  spirits  several  degrees  higher  than 
I  had  previously  observed  them.  The 
only  person  who  did  not  seem  to  appre- 
ciate the  incident  was  the  woman  with 
the  yellow  handkerchief,  who  came  in 
several  times,  casting  each  time,  I 
thought,  anything  but  a  favourable 
glance  in  my  direction.  A  small  Arab 
boy  had  come  up  the  lane  and  now 
stood  leaning  against  one  of  the  posts 
which  supported  the  arbour,  putting 
out,  as  if  mechanically,  from  time  to 
time  a  small  dirty  hand  for  alms. 
He  was  a  pretty  little  being  despite 
his  dirt,  his  battered  red  fez  set  well 
back  on  his  small,  close-shaven  head, 
his  few  other  nondescript  garments 
hanging  about  him  in  picturesque 
fragments,  his  brown  legs  crossed 
gracefully  one  above  the  other  as  he 
patiently  awaited  our  pleasure. 

A  dog  belonging  to  the  house  came 
growling  up,  snuffing  angrily  round 
the  child,  so  Miss  Bonson  begged  the 
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woman  to  call  it  off.     She  only  patted 
it  however. 

"  Fido  is  like  me,  he  hates  the 
Arabs,"  she  said,  with  a  harsh  laugh 
and  a  glance  over  her  shoulder  at 
the  placid  smoker  in  the  corner. 
"  Thieves,  liars,  murderers,  every  one 
of  them  !  " 

Miss  Bonson  looked  annoyed. 

"  Other  people  can  tell  lies  and 
steal,  as  well  as  Arabs,  Mme.  Jou- 
bert,"  she  said,  in  a  tone  of  displea- 
sure. "  And  as  to  murders,  it  is  a 
long  time  since  anything  of  the  kind 
has  been  heard  of." 

"A  long  time!  Dame!  Made- 
moiselle may  not  hear  of  it — very 
likely  not,  but  that  is  because  people 
do  not  speak  of  such  things  before 
mademoiselle ;  I  can  tell  her  that 
they  happen  constantly,  every  day, 
a  tout  propos.  It  is  not  six  months 
since  an  old  man  in  a  house  on  the 
road  to  Bonfarik  was  murdered  by 
seven  Arabs,  two  of  them  his  own 
herdsmen.  They  came  very  early  in 
the  morning,  when  every  one  else 
was  away  at  the  fair.  Three  of 
them  stayed  outside  to  keep  watch, 
and  the  others  went  in  and  robbed 
the  house  of  everything  they  could 
find  in  it,  and  then  because  the  old 
roan  would  cry  out  they  murdered 
him  with  his  own  kitchen  chopper,  and 
carried  him  out  and  buried  him  in  a 
corner  of  the  garden.  Ifein  !  What 
does  mademoiselle  say  to  that  1  Was 
that  nothing  ? " 

"Were  they  caught?"  I  inquired. 

"  Dieu  merci,  yes.  They  were  seen 
by  a  girl  as  they  were  going  away, 
and  caught,  and  tried,  and  convicted 
too,  every  one  of  them  at  the  next 
cour  d'assise." 

"  And  what  was  done  to  them  1 " 

"  Done  ?  Dame  !  On  leur  a  coupe 
le  cou " — with  a  significant  sweep  of 
one  finger  across  her  own  bare  brown 
throat. 

"  WThat,  all  of  them  1 "  I  said,  in 
some  surprise. 

"  Dame !  Yes,  all;  and  a  good 
thing  too  !  Ca  leur  a  fait  du  bien  !  " 
and  gathering  up  her  now  empty  cups 


and  saucers  the  woman  turned  brusque- 
ly away  to  the  kitchen. 

"  What  an  unpleasant  woman  !  "  I 
said  a  few  minutes  later,  when  we  had 
paid  our  reckoning  and  were  strolling 
down  the  path  towards  Algiers. 

"  Madame  Joubert  ?  She  is  very 
unjust  certainly  to  the  Arabs,  but 
then  so  are  many  of  the  colonists 
— most  of  them,  in  fact,  unfortunately 
— she  is  not  a  bad  woman  otherwise. 
There  are  some  little  children  belonging 
to  a  niece  of  hers  whom  she  is  keeping 
there  at  her  own  expense,  though,  of 
course,  she  is  extremely  poor." 

"  Her  house  is  a  meritorious  one  at 
all  events,"  I  said,  glancing  back. 
"  What  magnificent  black  hollows  un- 
der the  eaves,  and  those  yellow  gables, 
catching  the  light  on  their  tops  !  I 
must  come  up  here  again  with  a 
canvas  some  day,  and  see  whether  ] 
cannot  make  something  of  it." 

Miss  Bonson  did  not  immediately 
answer ;  my  remark  seemed  to  have 
started  her  upon  some  new  train  ot 
thought. 

"  Have  you  always  intended  to  be 
an  artist  1 "  she  presently  asked,  ab- 
ruptly. 

"Always?  Well  no,  not  always,'1 
I  answered,  smiling.  "  Always  is  a 
long  time.  If  I  recollect  rightly,  my 
first  intention  was  to  be  a  stoker  on 
the  railway  :  the  noise  and  lights  pro- 
bably suggested  the  notion.  Then  for 
a  long  time  I  thought  a  circus  rider's 
career  the  most  glorious  upon  earth, 
and  there  have  been  moments  when 
I  aspired  to  be  a  pastry-cook,  but  that 
was  chiefly  when  I  was  hungry." 

Miss  Bonson  looked  as  if  she  thought 
my  pleasantry  a  little  ill  timed,  "I 
didn't  mean  that,"  she  said,  gravely. 
"  I  meant,  how  long  have  you  been 
studying  art  seriously  —  as  a  pro- 
fession? " 

"  Between  seventeen  and  eighteen 
years,  I  think." 

"  So  long  ?     Yet  you  look  young." 

"  I  am  twenty-eight.  I  don't  know 
whether  you  call  that  young  or 
old." 

"  Of  course  it  is  young.     You  really 
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began,  then,  when  you  were  only  nine 
years  old? " 

"  About  then.  My  mother  had  been 
reading  about  some  genius  who  never 
could  learn  arithmetic,  and  disfigured 
all  the  walls  in  his  vicinity  with  his 
sketches,  but  who  was  supporting  his 
family  and  painting  crowned  heads 
by  the  time  he  was  thirty  ;  so,  as  I 
could  never  learn  arithmetic,  and 
ruined  my  copy-books  by  scribbling 
over  them,  the  analogy  seemed  com- 
plete, and  they  and  I  were  taken  away 
from  school  and  despatched  to  an  old 
Mr.  Sturdy,  a  drawing-master,  who 
flung  the  latter  into  the  tire,  and  set 
me  down  to  draw  wheelbarrows." 

"  Wheelbarrows  !  Why  wheelbar- 
rows 1 " 

"Wheelbarrows  were  his  specialite. 
It  was  before  the  era  of  scientific 
designing,  happily  for  me,  and  my  old 
gentleman  was  very  strong  on  what 
he  called  '  the  round,'  maintaining  that 
any  one  who  could  draw  a  wheelbarrow 
properly  could  draw  anything.  And 
I  am  not  sure  that  he  was  very  far 
wrong." 

"  And  how  long  did  you  go  on  with 
him  ? " 

"  About  five  years — not  doing  wheel- 
barrows all  the  time,  you  understand. 
After  a  while  I  was  promoted  to 
stable-buckets  and  coal-scuttles,  and 
then  to  ears  and  noses — plaster  ones — 
from  that  to  hands  and  feet,  and  so  to 
the  antique  generally  ;  by  which  time 
I  was  nearly  fifteen  and  beginning  to 
try  for  the  Academy." 

"To  exhibit]" 

"No,  no,  for  the  schools.  I  tried 
twice  and  failed,  but  at  last  got  in, 
and  stayed  there  in  all  five  years." 

"  And  since  then  ] " 

"  Since  then  I  have  been — well, 
hammering  on,  painting  a  good  many 
pictures  and  selling — by  no  means 
quite  so  many." 

"  But  you  really  are  succeeding  now  ] 
You  have  got  over  all  the  difficulties 
have  you  not!"  she  said,  stopping 
short,  and  speaking  with  a  sort  of 
insistence. 

"  Have  the  crowned  heads  begun  to 


appear  in  my  studio  do  you  mean  1  "  1 
said  smiling.  "  No,  Miss  Bonson,  I 
am  afraid  I  can't  honestly  say  they 
have.  As  to  supporting  my  family,  I 
have  none  to  support.  I  support 
myself,  and  that  is  about  the  very 
most  that  I  can  say  I  do." 

My  companion  sighed,  and  walked  on 
again  with  an  air  of  discouragement. 

"  I  had  no  idea  that  an  artist's 
training  took  so  long,"  she  said, 
musingly  after  a  while. 

"  Well,  yes,  it  is  a  long  road,"  I 
answered,  "  and  I  am.  not  sure  that 
any  of  the  short  cuts  I  have  ever 
heard  of  curtail  it  particularly  either." 

Miss  Bonson  made  no  more  inquiries 
upon  the  subject  of  art,  and  presently 
changed  the  conversation,  and  we 
talked  for  some  time  upon  indifferent 
matters  ;  before  parting,  however,  she 
asked  me  to  call  some  afternoon  at 
their  house,  as  she  had  some  drawings 
about  which  she  would  like  my 
opinion.  I  promised  to  do  so,  and 
certainly  had  every  intention  of  keep- 
ing my  word.  Several  things,  how- 
ever, intervened  during  the  next  two 
or  three  days  to  hinder  my  availing 
myself  of  the  invitation,  the  conse- 
quence being  that  before  the  visit 
took  place  we  met  again,  this  time  at 
a  dinner  given  by  Hargrave  to  his 
Algerian  acquaintances. 

The  first  person  to  arrive  at  this 
entertainment  was  Mrs.  Bonson,  who 
came  sailing  in  with  her  usual  swan- 
like  grace,  followed  by  her  son  and 
daughter.  She  sank  gracefully  into  a 
chair,  but  almost  immediately  after 
sprang  up  again  and  advanced,  with 
a  series  of  small  ecstatic  shrieks, 
towards  a  curtain  which  hung  in  an 
obscure  recess. 

"  Ah,  so  you  have  got  those  Cir- 
cassian curtains  !  "  she  exclaimed 
taking  hold  of  the  fabric  in  question 
with  the  tips  of  two  delicately-gloved 
fingers.  "  Now  I  do  call  that  nice  of 

o 

you,  dear  Mr.  Hargrave  !  It  is  such 
a  comfort  when  one  can  feel  that  one 
is  able  to  be  of  real  use  to  one's  friends, 
and  the  minute  I  caught  sight  of  them 
I  knew  they  were  exactly  what  you 
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wanted.  I  said  to  my  friend,  Erza  Ben 
Ebenezar — such  a  delightful  man,  isn't 
he  1  only  so  wickedly  dear — though, 
that,  of  course,  doesn't  matter  to 
you  " — with  a  heartrending  sigh — "  I 
said  to  him.  'Be  sure  you  allow  nobody 
to  have  a  glimpse  of  those  curtains 
until  Mr.  Hargrave  has  seen  them — 
he  will  buy  them  if  any  one  will.' 
But  please,  please  do  forgive  me,  dear 
Mr.  Hargrave,  if  I  say  that  they  are 
not  hung  rightly  ;  they  are  not  indeed. 
Do  excuse  me,  but  you  ought  not  to 
allow  your  servants  to  loop  them  up 
like  that ;  it  is  cruel — positively  cruel 
— Eastern  fabrics  should  never  be 
looped ;  the  loop  is  a  mere  western 
barbarism — a  horrible  thing  utterly 
destructive  of  all  form  and  harmony. 
And  that  cord  too !  Oh  dear  dear 
Mr.  Hargrave,  how  could  you  ever 
allow  yourself  to  be  induced  to  sit  in 
the  room  with  such  a  cord  ]  I  must 
close  my  eyes,  I  must  indeed." 

"  Well  I  did  not  know  that  it  was 
so  shocking,  you  see,  Mrs.  Bonson," 
Hargrave  said,  smiling,  "  otherwise  I 
should  not  of  course  have  had  it.  But 
if  you  will  kindly  show  me  now  how 
to  arrange  them,  I  will  see  that  for  the 
future  they  are  always  hung  the  proper 
way." 

"  Why,  of  course  I  will,  nothing 
in  the  world  can  be  simpler,  it  onlv 
requires  a  little  knack.  Gnce  the  eye 

is  accustomed Hildegarde,  dearest, 

will   you    arrange    these    curtains    of 
Mr.  Hargrave' s  properly  1 " 

"  Don't  you  think  they  do  very  well 
as  they  are,  mamma  1  "  responded  Miss 
Bonson,  who  had  hitherto  kept  aloof 
from  the  scene  of  interest. 

"  Oh,  no,  my  love,  they  do  not  in- 
deed ;  they  are  shocking — quite  shock- 
ing. I  beg — nay,  I  must  insist — that 
you  come  at  once  and  arrange  them 
before  any  one  else  arrives." 

"  What  rot  it  all  is,"  muttered  the 
amiable  Marmaduke  from  the  sofa  on 
to  which  he  had  thrown  himself.  "  As 
if  it  mattered  two  straws  how  the  cur- 
tains were  hung,  or  whether  there  were 
any  curtains  there  at  all  for  that 
matter." 


While  I  was  concealing  the  smile 
evoked  by  this  undutiful  sally,  Har- 
grave's  attention  was  called  away  to 
some  fresh  arrivals,  and  shortly  after- 
wards the  rooms  became  tilled. 

A  few  of   the  guests  I  had  met  be- 
fore,   but   the    greater    number    were 
total   strangers  to  me,  which  left  me 
the    more  free    to    observe    what  was 
going  on.      Hargrave' s    disadvantage- 
ous position  as  the  owner  of  a  house 
unprovided  with  a  mistress  was  largely 
compensated  for  by  Mrs.  Bonson,  who 
kindly  swam,  rather  than  walked,  from 
group  to  group,  pointing  out,  explain- 
ing,   patronising,    expending    all    the 
treasures    of    her    flowery    volubility 
right  and    left    with    amazing    profu- 
sion.    Whether  he    perceived,  or  did 
not  perceive,  her    efforts — was  grate- 
ful for  them,  or  the  reverse — was  not 
apparent    from    Hargrave' s    manner. 
He    pursued    the    even    tenor    of    his 
own  way,  greeting  every  one  with  his 
usual     somewhat    matter-of-fact    cor- 
diality,   introducing    stray     guests    to 
one    another,    and    assigning    the    re- 
spective order  in  which  they  were  to 
proceed  to  the  meal,  in  the  course  of 
which  latter  manoeuvre  I  found  myself 
being   marched    up   to    a    young  lady 
with  a  round  freckled   face,  a  pair  of 
wide  eyes  and  a  mouth  to  match,  who 
had,  as  I    speedily    learnt,  arrived  at 
Algiers  the  night  before  in  her  papa's 
yacht.     She  was  rather  a  good-looking 
young  woman  despite  her  freckles,  and 
once  seated  at  the  dinner-table,  I  began 
discoursing  politely   to    her  upon  the 
usual  local  topics,  but  soon  found  the 
ground  cut  from  under  my  feet.    "Had 
I  been  to  Bizerta,  and  Bone,  and  Con- 
stantine,  and  Tangiers,  and  Tetuan?" 
she  rapidly  inquired.  For  her  own  part 
she  thought  she  liked  Mogador  about 
as  well  as  any   other  place  upon  the 
African  coast.     There  was  some  fun  in 
walking  about  a   town  where,  if  you 
appeared  without  a  veil,  they  stared  at 
you  as  if  you  had  got  two  heads,  or 
were    committing  every  crime   in  the 
decalogue.     Algiers    was    a    horribly 
stupid  place,  wasn't  it  1    There  was  no 
fun  at  all  to   be  got  out  of  it.     She 
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could  not  think,  in  fact,  herself  why 
her  father  had  put  in  there,  except 
that  he  had  hoped  to  find  some 
letters.  When  they  left  they  were 
going  on  straight  to  Tangiers  without 
once  stopping.  Not  to  see  it,  of 
course,  for  they  had  been  there 
dozens  of  times  before,  but  because 
the  Albatross,  and  the  Warhawk,  and 
the  Cuttlefish  had  done  it  in  fifty-four 
hours,  and  their  skipper  was  sure  they 
could  do  it  in  fifty-one,  and  she  was 
sure  that  they  could  too  ;  for  as  for  the 
Cuttlefish,  every  one  knew  that  she 
was  no  better  than  an  old  tub,  and  no 
more  fit  to  sail  against  their  boat  than 
a  washhand-basin.  Finding  that  I 
had  not  been  to  any  of  those  places, 
that  I  did  not  possess  a  yacht,  and 
moreover  should  not  have  cared  to 
sail  in  one  I  if  had,  my  young  lady  (I 
never  to  the  end  ascertained  her 
name),  soon  dropped  my  acquaintance, 
and  shortly  after  devoted  herself 
to  a  stout,  copper-faced  individual 
who  sat  upon  her  other  side,  and  who 
probably  had  been  to  all  those  places, 
for  his  complexion  looked  as  if  he  had 
been  held  forcibly  in  the  teeth  of  a 
gale  ever  since  his  earliest  infancy. 

The  evening  was  not,  I  thought, 
lively.  There  was  a  little  indifferent 
music,  and  a  good  deal  of  wandering 
about,  and  vague  gaping  at  Hargrave's 
curiosities,  which  were  eloquently  com- 
mented upon  by  their  usual  expositor, 
who  undulated  from  room  to  room 
taking  various  guests  to  this  and  that 
point  of  attraction.  Once  I  observed 
that  Miss  Bonson  and  Hargrave  had 
got  together  in  a  recess,  he  apparently 
telling  her  something — I  was  too  far 
off  to  know  what — -which  seemed  to 
interest  her.  Just  then,  however, 
Mrs.  Bonson  happened  to  sail  by  on 
the  arm  of  one  of  her  various  escorts, 
and  as  she  did  so  paused  to  fling  a 
glance  of  mingled  maternal  pride  and 
commendation  in  their  direction,  upon 
receipt  of  which  her  daughter  seemed 
suddenly  to  stiffen  into  rigidity,  and 
I  shortly  afterwards  observed  that  she 
had  left  Hargrave  and  was  stand- 
ing in  close  proximity  to  the  piano ; 


nor  did  they,  so  far  as  I  could  ob- 
serve, exchange  another  syllable 
during  the  remainder  of  the  evening. 

As  she  was  the  first  to  arrive  so 
Mrs.  Bonson  was  also  the  last  to 
depart,  apparently  under  the  impres- 
sion that  it  was  incumbent  upon  her 
to  see  the  rest  of  the  guests  away 
before  quitting  herself  the  scene  of 
her  elocutionary  triumphs.  Descend- 
ing the  staircase  at  last,  with  her 
daughter  upon  my  arm,  I  could  hear 
her  a  few  steps  below  us  still  pouring 
forth  unabated  streams  of  volubility 
into  Hargrave's  patient  ear. 

"  You  weren't  bored,  I  hope,  Dol1?  " 
my  host  said,  some  five  minutes  later, 
as  we  were  mounting  the  staircase  with 
our  bedroom  candles  in  our  hands. 

"No,  really  I  was  hardly  bored  at 
all,"  I  answered.  "  I  was  rather 
amused,  in  fact,  than  otherwise.  Do 
tell  me,  Hargrave,  does  Mrs.  Bonson 
always  pour  out  such  floods  of  eloquence 
as  she  did  to-night.  I  thought  at  one 
time  we  should  have  been  literally 
washed  away.  What  a  desperately 
oppressive  woman  she  is  to  be  sure. 
Living  permanently  with  her  must  be 
like  residing  inside  a  factory,  or  taking 
lodgings  under  the  clapper  of  a  flour- 
mill  !  " 

Hargrave  looked  vexed. 
"She  does  talk  a  good  deal,  certainly, 
but  she's  not  a  bad-hearted  woman," 
he  said  quickly.  "  Of  course  she  has 
her  tiresome  ways.  So  most  people 
have,  for  the  matter  of  that."  And 
with  a  hasty  "good-night"  he  stumped 
off  up  stairs  to  his  own  room. 

CHAPTER  V. 

HARGRAVE  MAKES  A  PROPOSAL. 

No  part  of  the  arrangements  and  idio- 
syncracies  of  the  Chateau  d'Oc  are  in 
my  preceptions  more  perplexing  than 
the  number  of  what,  to  me,  appear  the 
utterly  idle  and  superfluous  inmates 
with  which  its  space  is  crowded.  Set- 
ting aside  the  host  and  his  guest,  we 
have  first  and  foremost  old  Hickle 
bury,  the  butler,  an  aged  and  asth- 
matic functionary,  who  comes  wheez- 
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ing  into  the  smoking-room  to  announce 
that  the  "  dedjeunay  is  hon  the  table/' 
or  that  "  Mr.  'Argrave's  'orse  is 
hat  the  door,"  in  a  tone  that  might 
befit  some  venerable  inquisitor  pro- 
nouncing the  last  maledictions  of  his 
church  over  the  body  of  its  expiring 
victim.  True  Hicklebury  is  a  legacy 
from  the  past,  handed  down  to  John 
from  my  great  uncle's  time  ;  indeed 
both  in  dress  and  deportment,  pre- 
senting not  a  few  points  of  resem- 
blance to  that  lamented  alderman  ; 
but  if  filial  piety  and  an  amiable  de- 
sire to  retain  an  old  domestic  obliges 
him  to  keep  Hicklebury,  what  can 
filial  piety  or  sentiment  of  any  sort 
have  to  say  to  his  also  retaining,  not 
only  two  stalwart  footmen  to  assist 
him,  but  likewise  the  services  of  that 
magnificent  gentleman  known  in  the 
establishment  as  "  Mr.  Hargrave's  own 
man,"  whose  duties,  so  far  as  I  have  as 
yet  been  able  to  ascertain  them,  seem 
to  consist  in  lolling  gracefully  about 
the  terrace  outside  the  pantry  door 
with  a  newspaper  under  his  arm,  or 
occasionally  sauntering  along  the  pas- 
ages  with  one  or  other  lighter  acces- 
sories of  John's  wardrobe  depending 
from  the  tips  of  two  of  his  fingers. 

Out  of  doors  no  less  than  in,  the 
same  system  prevails.  Hargrave  rarely 
rides,  and  much  more  often  walks 
than  drives,  yet  his  stable  literally 
swarms  with  horses  and  their  attend- 
ant stable-boys — sleek-headed,  clean- 
limbed, rakish-looking  youths,  who 
seem  to  bring  the  familiar  aroma  of  their 
native  mews  into  this  orange- scented 
scene  of  their  doubtless  detested  banish- 
ment. This  portion  of  the  establishment 
is  reigned  over  by  a  bald,  wizened,  but 
not  particularly  elderly  man,  called  by 
his  master,  William,  but  to  every  one 
else  in  the  household  known  as  Mr. 
Tummins.  A  highly  agreeable  indi- 
vidual is  Mr.  Tummins,  by  the  way, 
and  personally  my  favourite  of  the 
entire  establishment.  It  is  true  that 
my  ignorance  of  the  objects  under  his 
care  is  deplorably  manifest.  This, 
however,  he  is  good  enough  to  over- 


look, or  at  all  events  to  pretend  to  do 
so,  and  in  the  golden  leisure  of  his 
many  unoccupied  moments  he  has 
more  than  once  favoured  me  with  his 
views  upon  a  variety  of  valuable  and 
intei'esting  topics. 

Latterly  this  leisure  has  been  less 
absolute  than  heretofore,  owing  to  the 
exactions  of  young  Mr.  Marmaduke 
Bonson,  who  has  a  lordly  way  of 
coming  or  sending  up  to  the  chateau 
and  requesting  .the  loan  of  this  or  that 
horse  at  the  very  shortest  possible 
notice.  About  a  week  before  the 
time  of  which  I  am  now  speaking  he  un- 
fortunately discovered  that  the  stable 
establishment  there  boasted  a  set  of 
four-in-hand  harness,  and  that  two  of 
the  pairs  of  hoivses  had  occasionally 
gone  together,  from  which  moment 
neither  Hargrave  nor  any  one  else  was 
allowed  a  moment's  peace  until  a  break 
was  had  out,  the  four  horses  harnessed 
to  it,  and  he  himself  allowed  to  mount 
the  box  and  exhibit  himself  to  Algiers 
in  the  character  of  an  accomplished 
Jehu. 

Now,  that  my  nerves  are  less  t<> 
be  depended  upon  than  those  of  the 
generality  of  mankind,  is  a  statement 
which  I  should  be  at  once  prepared  to 
contradict.  At  the  same  time  I  do 
not  mind  admitting  that  to  sit  upon 
the  slippery  cushions  of  a  break,  be 
hind  four  imperfectly-trained  horses, 
driven  by  young  Bonson  down  a  pre 
cipitous  road  abounding  in  loose  stones 
and  other  impediments,  is  consider 
ably  more  of  a  trial  than  I  at  all  care 
to  subject  them  to  !  Upon  the  first 
and  only  occasion  upon  which  I  did 
accompany  the  party,  how  any  of  us 
ever  returned  home  alive  remains  to 
this  day  an  entire  mystery  to  me. 
Even  Hargrave,  who  is  .stolidity  per- 
sonified, showed,  1  thought,  occasional 
symptoms  of  nervousness  and  seemed 
preparing  to  assume  the  command 
whenever  the  crisis,  never  very  far  off, 
became  yet  more  imminent;  while  Tum- 
mins from  behind  kept  up  a  continual 
warning  note  of,  "  Kindly,  Master 
Bonson  !  Kindly,  Sir !  "  an  enig- 
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matical  ejaculation  which  appeared  to 
mean  that  Master  Bonson  was  to 
avoid  selecting  the  worst  parts  of  the 
road  for  going  faster  on,  and  was  to 
endeavour,  if  possible,  to  resist  run- 
ning over  more  than  three  of  the 
native  population  at  a  time  !  Finding, 
therefore,  upon  the  afternoon  which 
followed  the  dinner  described  in  the 
last  chapter  that  he  was  again  to  be 
indulged  in  this  his  favourite  pastime, 
I  promptly  excused  myself,  and  as 
soonaf*  the  usual  excitement  of  the  start 
was  over,  I  walked  down  to  the  villa  El 
Hadjadj — so  Mrs.  Bonson'.s  house  was 
styled — to  pay  my  promised  visit  to 
that  lady's  daughter,  and  to  inspect 
the  drawings. 

It  was  a  dull,  dust-laden  day.  A 
sirocco  had  been  blowing  since  early 
morning,  causing  all  the  doors  and 
windows  at  the  Chateau  d'Oc  to  creak 
and  moan  portentously.  Down  in  the 
town  the  dust-plague  was  maddening  ; 
the  streets,  guiltless  of  water-carts, 
being  hidden  under  a  dense  yellow 
cloud  rising  and  falling  fitfully,  now 
swooping  in  one  direction  and  now  in 
the  other,  as  the  hot,  wild  gusts  harried 
it  relentlessly  hither  and  thither.  On 
such  a  day  that  impression  of  di- 
lapidation and  shabbiness,  always 
characteristic  of  the  Bonson  bower, 
became  naturally  even  more  marked 
than  usual.  No  doubt  a  certain 
amount  of  oriental  dishabille  and  de- 
creptitude  would  have  been  condoned 
and  even  welcomed  by  its  owner 
as  only  appropriate  and  interesting. 
Unfortunately  English  —  essentially 
and  perversely  English — shabbiness 
seemed  to  me  to  exhale  from  the 
house  and  all  its  appurtenances. 
Genteel  poverty,  aristocratic  indigence 
appeared  the  one  prevailing  key-note, 
refusing  absolutely  to  be  eliminated 
by  any  devices  that  could  be  devised. 

Entering  the  sitting-room — into  whicl  i 
T  was  ushered  by  the  same  brown- 
faced  youth  in  the  same  much  down- 
trodden yellow  slippers  as  before — I 
found  Miss  Bonson  alone,  and  after  a 
few  minutes  conversation  she  proposed 


our  adjourning  to  another  smaller  room 
near  at  hand  where  her  drawing  and 
painting  materials  were  kept,  and  ac- 
cordingly led  the  way  thither. 

She  had  taken  down  a  portfolio  and 
placed  the  first  of  the  sketches  con- 
tained in  it  in  my  hand,  when  Mrs. 
Bonson  entered,  and  I  was  obliged  to 
rise  and  offer  her  my  greetings. 

"  Ah  this  is  very  nice  !  Hildegarde, 
I  perceive,  is  showing  you  her  paint- 
ings," she  said,  glancing  at  her 
daughter  with  an  air  of  compassionate 
grace.  "No,  no,  not  to  me,  do  not, 
please,  show  it  to  me,  I  entreat  of 
you,"  she  added  rapidly,  averting  her 
head,  as  I  was  about  to  turn  the  one 
I  held  in  my  hand  round  for  her  in- 
spection. "  I  am — my  daughter  herself 
will  tell  you  so — a  cruel,  cruel  critic  ; 
indeed  I  know  it  myself  !  I  feel  it ! 
I  often  say  that  no  amateur's  work 
should  ever  under  any  circumstances 
be  shown  to  me.  My  eyes  are  terrible  ! 
They  pounce  upon  every  defect ;  no 
blemish — even  the  smallest — can  es- 
cape their  scrutiny ;  the  least  flaw, 
the  slightest  lack  of  harmony  is  at 
once  fatal  to  my  enjoyment,  affection 
itself  being  powerless  to  blind  me  to 
deficiencies,  and  when  I  see  them  I 
am  miserable ;  my  conscience  gives 
me  not  a  moment's  rest  until  I  have 
pointed  them  out !  " 

"  I  am  always  glad,  I  think,  to  have 
my  faults  shown  to  me,  mamma," 
Miss  Bonson  said  patiently. 

Rousing  herself  presently  from  the 
sort  of  aesthetic  trance  into  which  she 
appeared  to  have  fallen,  Mrs.  Bonson 
proposed  an  adjournment  to  the  garden, 
alleging  that  there  was  a  fountain 
there  which  she  had  neglected  to  point 
out  to  me  upon  the  previous  occasion, 
and  which  it  would  be  a  regrettable 
thing  for  me  to  leave  Algiers  without 
inspecting.  I  expected  Miss  Bonson 
to  demur  to  this  proposal,  seeing  that 
I  had  been  invited  to  the  house 
specially  to  look  at  her  drawings,  and 
that  as  yet  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
portfolio  had  been  passed  in  review.  In 
this  I  was  wrong,  however.  Instead 
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of  doing  so  she  simply  replaced  the 
few  sketches  and  studies  which  had 
been  already  subtracted  from  that  re- 
ceptacle ;  shut  it,  and  tied  the  strings 
which  confined  its  side ;  which  done 
she  replaced  it  in  its  former  position 
against  the  wall,  and  herself  led  the 
way  into  the  adjoining  room. 

The  sun  being  now  tolerably  hot, 
Mrs.  Bonson  did  not  proceed  further 
than  the  doorstep,  from  which  post  she 
directed  her  daughter  to  the  particular 
points  to  which  she  wished  my  atten- 
tion called.  When  reached,  the  foun- 
tain proved  to  be  of  a  very  ordinary 
Algerian  pattern;  the  water  having 
been  originally  conveyed  from  one 
tank  to  another  in  a  series  of  small 
snake-like  flutings  which  meandered 
sinuously  about  over  the  marble  floor. 
There  was  a  similar  one,  I  knew,  in 
Hargrave's  garden,  and  I  had  seen 
others  elsewhere,  the  chief  distinguish- 
ing characteristic  of  the  present  speci- 
men being  its  high  degree  of  dilapida- 
tion ;  mosses  and  lichens,  evidently 
the  growth  of  years,  having  so  choked 
the  channels  as  entirely  to  hinder  the 
water  from  flowing  ;  a  circumstance 
which  was  of  the  less  consequence 
seeing  that  this  consummation  had 
been  already  effectually  prevented  by 
the  leaking  of  the  tank  from  which  it 
was  intended  to  draw  its  supplies. 

Not  finding  anything  to  say  concern- 
ing it  on  my  return,  I  diverted  Mrs. 
Benson's  attention  by  admiring  a  small 
but  well-tended  border  of  shrubs  and 
flowers  which  stretched  for  some  little 
distance  before  the  house,  contrasting 
with  the  forlorn  and  slovenly  condition 
of  the  rest  of  the  garden. 

Having  cut  my  farewells  as  short 
as  possible,  I  approached  Miss  Bonson, 
who  during  the  whole  of  my  conver- 
sation with  her  mother  had  remained 
at  some  little  distance  apart,  intent 
upon  her  gardening  operations. 

"  You  will  let  me  see  the  rest  of 
your  drawings  another  time,  won't 
you  ] "  I  said  as  we  shook  hands. 

"  Certainly,  if  you  care  to  do  so," 
she  answered.  "  I  should  be  very 


glad,  in  fact,  to  have  your  opinion 
about  them.  I  know  so  few  artists." 

She  took  off  the  gardening  gloves 
she  had  assumed,  and  walked  beside 
me  towards  the  gate  leading  to  the 
high  road. 

"  I  wish  for  your  sake  you  knew 
a  better  one  in  me  then,"  I  replied, 
with  more  gallantry,  perhaps,  than 
ingenuousness. 

"  You  are  quite  good  enough,  pro- 
bably, to  measure  the  depth  of  my 
shortcomings,"  she  answered,  rather 
curtly.  "  I  sometimes  wonder  whether 
it  is  not  already  too  late,"  she  went  on  ; 
"  whether  I  am  not  too  old  ever  to 
study  art  seriously — to  take  it  up,  I 
mean,  as  a  vocation.  Should  you  say 
yourself  that  I  was  too  old  1 "  she  con- 
tinued, scanning  my  face  scrutinisingly 
as  if  to  extort  a  truthful  reply. 

"Too  old,  my  dear  Miss  Bonson, 
what  an  idea !  "  I  exclaimed,  struck 
by  the  discrepancy  between  the  ques- 
tion and  the  youthful  brilliant  beauty 
which  confronted  me ;  "  How  could 
you  possibly  be  too  old  for  anything  ?" 

"  I  am  twenty  ;  that  is  old  for  a 
student,  is  it  not,  for  a  beginner?" 
she  said  simply.  "  You  told  me  your- 
self the  other  day  that  you  began 
before  you  were  ten.  Of  course  I 
have  worked  alone,  but  very  likely 
that  would  not  count  for  much ;  pro- 
bably I  should  have  as  much  to  un- 
learn as  to  learn.  That  is  what  is 
hard,"  she  went  on  with  a  sigh;  "to 
work  and  feel  that  you  have  worked 
for  nothing  :  that  it  would  have  been 
better,  perhaps,  if  you  had  been  idle 
all  the  time." 

"  Where  did  you  think  of  going  to 
study?"  I  inquired,  evading  the  ques- 
tion as  to  her  age,  for  preposterous  as 
it  was  in  one  sense,  in  another,  that 
in  which  she  meant  it,  it  no  doubt 
was  true.  She  was  rather  old  to  start 
upon  that  most  arduous  of  tracks 
which  more,  perhaps,  than  most  others 
requires  the  best  energies,  the  first 
fresh  adaptabilities  of  youth. 

"  To  London.  I  have  an  aunt 
there — a  sister  of  my  father's — who 
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would  let  me  stay  with  her  while  I 
was  learning." 

Mrs.  Bonson  had  by  this  time  gone 
indoors,  and  we  were  proceeding  side 
by  side  along  the  walk  which  led  to 
the  gate. 

"  My  mother  does  not  altogether  like 
the  idea,"  Miss  Bonson  went  on  gravely. 
"  She  thinks  that  it  is — not  of  course  a 
derogation,  she  would  not  think  that, 
but  an  uncalled  for  step  upon  my  part— 
that  I  should  be  better  at  home.  But  it 
seems  *to  me  that  there  are  some  things 
about  which  one  must  judge  for  one- 
self. We  are  not  rich,  every  one  can 
see  that,  so  there  need  be  no  conceal- 
ment about  it,  and  when  that  is  the 
case  it  is  a  person's  duty  to  work  if 
they  can." 

"  Your  brother  does  not  seem  to 
see  the  matter  in  that  light,"  I  could 
not  resist  saying. 

"  No,  he  does  not,  but  then  you 
must  remember  he  is  not  strong  "  she 
answered  quickly.  "  I  do  not  think 
that  he  would  ever  be  able  to  work  at 
any  profession  in  England,  the  climate 
would  never  suit  him  ;  whereas  I,  on 
the  contrary,  am  very  strong.  Besides 
I  really  like  work,  and  I  am  not  at  all 
afraid  of  it.  And  when  one  is  not 
rich  one  must  work,"  she  repeated  in- 
sistantly,  as  if  the  fact  of  finding  ears 
to  which  she  might  uncontradicted  ex- 
press that  sentiment  was  in  itself  a 
relief. 

We  had  by  this  time  reached  the 
gate,  and  were  looking  over  it  on  to 
the  road.  As  usual  at  this  hour  of 
the  afternoon  the  latter  was  filled  with 
a  labyrinthine  crowd  of  equipages  of 
all  sorts,  sizes,  and  conditions.  Smart- 
looking  phaetons  belonging  generally 
to  the  more  well-to-do  of  the  local  offi- 
cials— gentlemen  in  tight  kid  gloves, 
who  sat  spruce  and  stiff  beside  effective- 
ly attired  ladies  reclining  consciously 
upon  their  cushions ;  shabby  fiacres 
packed  with  dishevelled  tourists  fresh 
from  the  steam-boats  and  Europe  ;  a 
diligence  bound  for  El  Biar,  its  top 
covered  with  white-robed  Arabs,  their 
dark  bearded  faces  lifted  impassively 


above  the  crowd ;  a  cart  piled  with 
brown  earth,  on  the  top  of  which  a 
negro,  with  a  scarlet  blanket  around  his 
shoulders,  sat  munching  oranges  out  of 
a  basket  which  he  held  between  his 
knees.  All  these  various  conveyances 
and  their  various  freights  passed  us  by 
in  motley  succession,  mixed  up  with 
the  usual  running  accompaniment  of 
donkeys  and  donkey  boys,  besides 
foot  passengers  of  both  sexes,  and 
some  six  or  seven  nationalities. 
Presently  the  toot  of  a  coaching- 
horn  was  heard  in  the  distance,  and 
a  few  minutes  after  Hargrave's  break 
appeared  in  sight,  driven  by  the 
elated  Marmaduke,  who  sat  aloft  in 
state,  his  mentor  Tummins  from  be- 
hind keeping  a  watchful  eye  upon  his 
proceedings.  Hargrave  saw  us,  and 
took  off  his  hat  to  Miss  Bonson  as  he 
passed,  who  on  her  side  responded 
with  a  bow  and  a  sudden  ilush,  follow- 
ing the  break  with  her  eyes  until  it 
vanished  out  of  sight.  There  was 
something  suggestive  and  even  a  little 
dramatic,  I  thought,  in  this  sudden  ap- 
parition following  so  closely  upon  my 
companion's  recent  sentiments,  an  idea 
which  may  perhaps  have  occurred  to 
her  also,  for  she  turned  almost  im 
mediately  afterwards  back  from  the 
gate,  while  I  pursued  my  way  home- 
ward up  the  hill. 

I  was  in  no  particular  hurry  about 
returning  to  the  chateau,  but  as  it  was 
still  hot  and  dusty,  I  got  into  one  of 
those  passing  omnibuses  which  dis- 
charge their  passengers  about  half- 
way up  the  ascent,  leaving  which  1 
was  leisurely  mounting  the  road  when 
young  Bonson  passed  upon  the  opposite 
footpath  without  apparently  seeing  me, 
and  hurried  down  in  the  direction  I  had 
just  left. 

"  You  contrived  to  get  rid  of  your 
charioteer  remarkably  early  to-day,"  T 
said  to  John,  whom  I  found  standing 
at  his  own  hall  door.  "  I  met  him 
tearing  down  hill  just  now  like  a 
maniac." 

"Yes,  I  know,  I  have  been  a  fool," 
he  said,  with  an  air  of  vexation,  "  He 
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has  been  plaguing  me  for  the  last 
week,  as  you  know,  to  take  him  to 
L'Aghouat,  and  this  afternoon — half 
an  hour  ago  in  fact — purely  to  get  rid 
of  him  I  said  yes,  I  would,  on  one 
condition,  not  dreaming  for  a  minute 
that  he  would  try  to  put  it  into 
execution  ;  and  almost  before  the  words 
were  out  of  my  mouth  he  tore  away 
home,  as  you  saw." 

''  To  ask  his  mamma's  permission  1" 
I  said,  inquiringly,  seeing  that  he 
hesitated. 

"  Yes,  that — and,  well,  something 
else  besides.  However,  there's  no  use 
in  talking  about  it,  as  of  course  it 
will  come  to  nothing,"  and  he  turned 
abruptly  away  in  the  direction  of  the 
orangery. 

I  was  rather  puzzled,  but  was  not 
very  long  left  to  speculate  as  to  his 
meaning,  for  about  an  hour  after,  as 
we  were  just  going  to  dress  for  dinner, 
the  door  opened,  and  young  Bonson 
burst  upon  us  like  a  tornado. 

"  All  right,  Hargrave  ;  yes,  she  says 
she'll  go  !  Now,  you  won't  back  out  of 
it,  will  you  ?  You  can't  after  that !  " 
he  shouted. 

John  got  up  from  his  chair,  looking 
more  excited  than  1  had  ever,  I  think, 
seen  him  look  before. 

"  Are  you  sure  of  what  you  are  say- 
ing, Bonson  ?  Did  your  sister  really 
say  that  she  would  come  too  1  "  he 
said  quickly.  "  Be  certain.  Probably 
you  are  making  a  mistake?  " 

"  A  mistake  !  Nothing  of  the  sort. 
At  first,  you  know,  of  course,  she 
hummed  and  hawed  a  bit ;  girls  al- 
ways do ;  but  my  mother  joined  in 
and  said  she'd  better  go;  and  I — well, 
I  told  her  she'd  better  go  too,"  the 
young  man  admitted  ingenuously ;  "so 
at  last  she  said  all  right  she  would, 
and  that  I  could  tell  you  so." 

Hargrave  still  looked  anything  but 
satisfied. 

"  I  am  certain  that  you've  tormented 
her  into  it,  and  that  she  has  simply 
sacrificed  herself  to  please  you,"  he 
said  in  a  tone  of  vexation. 

"  No,  I  tell  you  no — nothing  of  the 
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sort.  Give  you  my  word  and  honour, 
Hargrave,  I  never  tormented  her  a 
bit,  not  an  atom.  She'd  be  as  much 
disappointed  as  any  of  us  now,  yon 
may  take  your  oath  of  that,  if  you 
were  to  back  out  of  it,"  he  added, 
evidently  by  way  of  clinching  the 
matter. 

"  I  have  not  the  least  wish  to  back 
out,"  John  said  coldly.  "  I  only  wish 
to  make  sure  that  your  sister  is  not  a 
victim  in  the  matter." 

"  Well,  then  that's  all  right,  since  I 
tell  you  she's  not.  And  it's  just  the 
time  of  year  for  L'Aghouat  too.  Those 
two  fellows  at  the  Hotel  d' Orient  went 
last  month,  and  said  they'd  no  end  of  a 
lark.  We'll  take  the  break  too,  won't 
we,  Hargrave  ? "  he  continued  confi- 
dently. 

"  We  shall  do  nothing  of  the  sort," 
John  said  decidedly.  "  It  would  be 
utterly  unsafe ;  the  roads  are  not  fit 
for  it.  It  would  be  impossible  too  to 
get  relays  of  horses.  The  thing,  in 
short,  is  out  of  the  question.  If  we 
go  at  all  we  go  in  the  waggonette." 

Marmaduke's  face  fell,  while  mine 
probably  as  visibly  rose.  It  was  evi- 
dent that  he  had  been  inflating  himself 
with  a  beautiful  vision  of  his  own 
achievements  as  a  charioteer ;  con- 
ducting four  horses  with  eclat  over 
the  passes  of  the  Atlas  mountains 
amid  the  loud  tooting  of  the  horn, 
and  the  excited  shouts  of  an  enrap- 
tured population,  and  the  idea  was  far 
too  glorious  a  one  to  be  relinquished 
without  a  pang. 

"  Stuff  !  "  he  said  sullenly.  "  There 
are  any  number  of  horses  to  be  had, 
you  may  be  sure,  if  you  only  choose  to 
pay  for  them.  It  will  be  awfully  slow 
work  going  poking  about  in  that  stupid 
old  waggonette  like  any  common  tour- 
ists. I  don't  see  any  particular  sense 
in  our  going  at  all  if  we  don't  take  the 
break." 

"  Very  well,  then,  we  need  not  go  at 
all,"  Hargrave  said,  quietly.  "  Pro- 
bably your  sister  will  be  able  to  recon- 
cile herself  to  the  deprivation,"  he 
added  significantly. 
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Whether  this  was  the  case  or  not,  it 
immediately  became  evident  that  her 
brother  would  not;  and  he  began 
promptly  persecuting  Hargrave  defi- 
nitely to  fix  the  day,  so  that  there 
might  be  no  possible  clanger  of  any 
further  hitch.  Little  as  I  liked  the 
inspiration  under  which  the  expedition 
was  set  on  foot,  I  was  naturally  not 
ill  pleased  at  the  notion.  I  had  as  yet 
seen  nothing  of  the  country,  except  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Al- 
giers ^  and  to  go  for  an  expedition  of  a 
week  or  ten  days,  to  cross  the  Atlas, 
to  get  glimpses  perhaps  of  the  Sahara, 
at  all  events  to  see  Arab  life  under 
new  combinations  and  more  favourable 
conditions  than  I  had  yet  done,  was  an 
idea  that  could  hardly  fail  to  smile 
upon  a  man  and  a  painter,  whose 
opportunities  for  anything  of  this  sort 
had  hitherto  been  of  the  scantiest. 
Before  separating  that  evening,  there- 
fore, it  was  decided  that  the  expedition 
should  take  place,  weather  permitting, 
upon  the  following  Tuesday  week. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

WE    START    FOR    THE    ATLAS    MOUNTAINS. 

AFTER  this  young  Bonson  pervaded 
the  chateau  more  steadily  than  ever. 
At  no  hour,  in  fact,  of  the  day  or 
night,  did  we  seem  safe  from  his 
persistent  presence.  He  would  arrive 
shortly  after  breakfast,  and  it  was 
midnight  often  before  he  could  be 
gently  ejected  from  the  door.  How 
Hargrave  put  up  with  his  exactions, 
or  why  the  servants  did  not  threaten 
to  leave  in  a  body  was  more  than  I 
could  ever  understand. 

Miss  Bonson,  on  the  other  hand,  re- 
mained during  the  same  period  abso- 
lutely invisible.  Twice  I  called  at  the 
villa  El  Hadjadj,  in  hopes  of  being 
permitted  to  see  the  rest  of  the  port- 
folio, but  on  each  occasion  was  denied 
access.  When  at  last  the  day  ap- 
pointed for  our  expedition  arrived, 
Hargrave  despatched  a  servant  early 
in  the  morning  to  secure  rooms,  and 
convey  his  and  my  luggage,  thus  leaving 


the  not  over-superfluous  space  in  the 
waggonette  free  for  that  of  the  remain- 
ing travellers  ;  and  a  little  before  eleven 
o'clock — the  hour  already  agreed  upon 
for  our  start — we  took  our  places  in 
that  conveyance,  and  drove  down  the 
long  hill  and  up  the  short  ascent  lead- 
ing to  Mrs.  Benson's  door. 

As  that  aperture  proved  to  be  stand- 
ing hospitably  open,  there  was  no 
occasion  for  us  to  knock  or  ring,  and 
accordingly  we  sat  patiently  in  the 
sunshine,  while  a  confused  hubbub  of 
opening  and  shutting  doors,  i*unning 
up  and  down  stairs,  pulling  about  of 
trunks,  and  such  like  notes  of  prepara- 
tion were  making  themselves  audible 
overhead. 

The  first  to  appear  was  Miss  Boii- 
son,  who  apologised  formally  for  her 
brother's  non-appearance,  "  he  had 
been  out  late  the  night  before,"  she 
said,  "  but  would  not  be  very  long 
now.  She  wore  on  this  occasion  a 
closely-fitting  brown  travelling  dress, 
which  suited  her  admirably,  and  looked 
strikingly  handsome,  but  though  she 
carried  a  small  bag  in  one  hand,  and 
a  railway  rug  over  her  arm,  her  ex- 
pression was  entirely  wanting  in  that 
look  of  alert  and  festive  preparation 
which  might  seem  to  befit  the  occa- 
sion. On  the  contrary,  there  was  an 
air  of  constraint  and  reserve  about  her 
which  I  had  not  observed  previously, 
and  which  I  could  see  produced  at 
once  its  effect  upon  Hargrave,  who, 
at  sight  of  her,  had  sprung  down,  and 
advanced  to  relieve  her  of  her  various 
burdens. 

The  sun  was  blazing  hotly  ;  the  two 
dusty-leaved  acacias  which  stood  on 
either  side  of  the  door  offering  the  least 
efficient  protection  against  its  rays.  It 
was  by  far  the  hottest  day  there  had 
been  since  my  arrival  in  Algiers,  with 
something  of  electrical  oppressiveness 
in  the  tension  of  the  air,  and  in  the 
brooding  glow  of  the  landscape,  the 
precipitous  line  of  rocks  which  ridge 
in  the  western  side  of  the  Mustapha 
slope  showing  a  red  and  heated  sur- 
face above  the  pallid  foliage. 
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When  at  length  Marmaduke  ap- 
peared, followed  by  his  mamma,  his 
appearance  fully  corroborated  his  sis- 
ter's account  of  the  cause  of  his  pre- 
vious delay.  Mrs.  Bonson,  who  wore 
a  diaphanous  black  garment  with  a 
great  many  ponderous  silver  bangles, 
which  clanked  together  metallically 
when  she  moved,  undulated  around 
her  son,  waving  her  jewelled  fingers, 
and  appealing  now  to  him,  and  now 
to  Hargrave  upon  his  behalf :  "  You 
will  not  let  him  exhaust  himself,  will 
you,  dear  Mr.  Hargrave  ? "  she  ex- 
claimed, pleadingly.  "I  may  trust 
you,  may  I  not  rl  Promise  me  that 
you  will  never  allow  him  to  remain 
in  the  sun  even  for  a  single  instant  1 
He  is  so  careless  about  himself ;  so 
thoughtless;  young  men,  I  suppose, 
are.  I  have  made  him  get  a  sun  hel- 
met, as  you  see,  but  at  best  they  are, 
in  my  opinion,  but  a  very  inefficient 
preservative  against  the  climate.  Now 
a  turban — 

The  horses  were  by  this  time  begin- 
ning to  grow  restless ;  Miss  Bonson 
had  already  mounted  to  her  own  place  ; 
the  luggage  was  being  stowed  away 
wherever  it  could  be  induced  to  go, 
one  apoplectic  portmante  iu,  the  pro- 
perty of  Marmaduke,  which  declined 
to  go  anywhere  else,  having  to  be  de- 
posited, to  every  one's  inconvenience, 
upon  the  seat.  The  brown-faced  do- 
mestic ran  to  open  the  lower  gate  of 
the  garden ;  young  Bonson  wriggled 
himself  away  from  his  affectionate 
parent's  embrace ;  Hargrave  hastily 
promised  anything  and  everything 
that  was  required  of  him ;  the  wheels 
crunched  over  the  neglected  gravel, 
and  we  were  at  last  off,  and  speeding 
over  the  main  route,  then  along  a 
narrower  and  less  frequented  road, 
which  took  us  up  and  down  that  long 
succession  of  slopes  which  leads  the 
wayfarer  from  the  Sahel  to  the  plains. 

Looking  back  from  the  top  of  our 
first  declivity,  the  town  rose  dazzlingly 
behind  us,  the  serried  walls  of  the  old 
pirate  citadel,  innocent  at  this  distance 
of  any  taint  of  dirt  or  decadence,  lifting 


their  snowy  ridges  against  the  thirsty 
hills.  A  warm  breeze  was  blowing ; 
the  ships  in  the  harbour  seemed  to  be 
rocking  gently  to  and  fro,  as  they  lay 
at  anchor.  For  an  instant  the  whole 
vividly-tinted  panorama  —  the  villa- 
haunted  slopes  of  Mustapha,  the  town 
with  its  quays,  the  harbour  thrusting 
grey  arms  squarely  into  the  sea,  the 
sea  itself  with  its  scattered  population 
of  boats — all  stood  out  with  the  dis- 
tinctness of  a  vision.  The  next  a 
corner  was  turned ;  we  had  shot  down 
the  first  long  steep  slope ;  city,  harbour, 
sea  had  all  vanished,  replaced  by  the 
lonely  greenness  of  the  hill-side ;  by 
grotesque  companies  of  cactuses ;  by 
sturdy  much-contorted  palmettos  and 
long  glaucous  processions  of  aloes, 
leading  away  into  the  distance,  with 
here  and  there  the  candelabra-like 
skeleton  of  last  year's  blossom  rising 
sentinel-fashion  along  the  line. 

It  was  pretty  cool,  as  long  as  we  re- 
mained upon  the  Sahel,  but  as  we  de- 
scended deeper  and  deeper  the  heat 
increased ;  the  breeze  vanished  with 
the  vanishing  sight  of  the  sea ;  hot 
mist-laden  exhalations  rose  from  the 
more  swampy  parts  of  the  plain. 
Hardly  any  people  seemed  at  work,  and 
except  the  sharp  click  of  the  horses' 
feet,  and  the  rattle  of  the  wheels,  a 
silence  gathered  round  us  that  was 
oppressive.  By  the  time  we  stopped 
at  Bonf aric,  however,  their  veiled  grey- 
ness  had  grown  into  something  like 
distinctness,  and  over  the  nearer  slopes 
we  could  see  the  water-worn  channels 
diverging  hither  and  thither  in  all 
directions,  like  the  veins  upon  an  aged 
hand. 

Here,  under  the  shade  of  the  trees 
which  line  the  road,  the  heat  to  some 
degree  lost  its  hold,  and  we  lingered  so 
long  that  it  was  already  six  o'clock 
by  the  time  we  reached  Blidah,  the 
place  where  our  first  night's  halt  was 
to  be  made.  The  last  hour  had  been 
cloudy,  and  as  we  rattled  over  the  ill- 
paved  street  and  drew  up  at  our  hotel, 
a  sullen  mutter  of  thunder  was  going 
on  overhead,  mingling  with  the  noise 
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of  voices  and  the  braying  of  a  military 
band,  sounds  strange  to  us  after  our 
twenty  miles  of  silence  and  isolation. 
Dinner  over,  we  sauntered  into  the 
square,  where  it  was  proposed  that  I 
should  be  taken  to  see  such  sights  as 
were  to  be  seen.  As  we  were  about 
to  start  with  this  intention,  however, 
Hargrave's  groom  came  up  and  asked 
to  speak  to  him,  and  accordingly  he 
turned  back  to  the  hotel,  begging  us  to 
wait,  as  he  would  return  in  a  minute. 
Having  waited  more  than  ten  times 
that  period  and  finding  that  he  did  not 
reappear,  we  sauntered  on  along  a 
couple  of  streets,  sparsely  lighted  by 
stray  twinkling  lights,  where  the  clink 
of  a  spurred  boot  or  the  muffled,  slip- 
shod shuffling  of  slippers  alone  revealed 
the  nationality  of  the  passer-by.  Blidah 
people  appear  to  keep  astonishingly 
early  hours  ;  although  it  was  now  only 
nine  o'clock  nearly  everybody  seemed 
abed.  Guided,  however,  by  the  twang- 
ing of  some  stringed  instruments  and 
the  intermittent  thumping  of  a  turn- 
turn,  we  presently  halted  before  a  cur- 
tain which  hung  in  front  of  a  doorway, 
and  on  either  side  of  which  the  light 
streamed  invitingly. 

Marmaduke  twitched  the  curtain  a 
little  aside,  and  through  the  chink  so 
made  his  sister  and  I  could  to  some 
extent  see  what  was  taking  place 
inside.  Apparently  some  sort  of  con- 
cert was  progressing.  We  could  see 
a  platform,  and  a  man  seated  upon  it, 
who  appeared  to  be  reciting  some  song 
or  chant  to  the  monotonous  accom- 
paniment of  the  instrument  which  he 
held  in  his  hands. 

Young  Bonson,  with  whom  patience 
was  not  a  marked  characteristic,  soon 
grew  tired,  however,  of  his  office  of 
curtain-holder. 

"  You'd  better  go  in,  if  you're  so 
deuced  anxious  to  know  what  they're 
at,"  he  said,  impatiently.  "  I  can't 
go  on  holding  this  great  lumbering 
thing  all  night,  you  know." 

He  pulled  the  curtain  suddenly  aside 
as  he  spoke,  so  that  Miss  Bonson,  who 
was  standing  nearest  to  it,  almost  in- 


voluntarily made  a  step  forward ;  I 
followed,  and  we  found  ourselves 
inside. 

It  was  a  very  ordinary  Cafe  Maure. 
A  number  of  men,  smoking  and 
drinking  coffee,  were  sitting  at  small 
tables,  or  reposing  on  couches  ranged 
around  the  walls.  Besides  the  man 
we  had  already  seen,  a  couple  of 
Mauresque  women,  unveiled  and 
rouged,  were  sitting  upon  the  plat- 
form, alternately  shaking  and  thump- 
ing their  drums  in  an  intermittent 
and,  as  it  seemed  to  us,  a  perfectly  ir- 
relevant accompaniment  to  his  strains  ; 
a  big  paraffin  lamp,  which  swung  just 
above  where  we  were  standing,  light- 
ing up  the  not  very  brilliant  or  en- 
thralling scene. 

I  have  since  been  told  that  these 
songs  are  invariably  hideously  im- 
proper, but  considering  the  language 
in  which  it  was  couched  and  the  pace 
at  which  it  was  sung,  it'might  just  as 
well  have  been  the  Ten  Command- 
ments, or  a  page  of  the  Koran,  or 
anything  else  of  the  kind,  for  aught 
I,  or  probably  any  of  our  party,  could 
tell  to  the  contrary.  Our  curiosity 
satisfied,  we  were  upon  the  point  of 
retreating  w.ien  the  curtain  was  again 
pulled  aside  and  Hargrave  entered. 

Then,  for  the  first  time,  it  was  that 
I  realised  the  fact  that  Hargrave  had 
a  temper.  Never,  I  think,  before  or 
since,  have  I  seen  a  man  look  so 
angry.  He  was  positively  inarticulate 
with  fury,  his  usually  ruddy  complexion 
white  for  the  moment  with  suppressed 
rage.  Holding  the  curtain  widely 
open  he  signalled  imperiously  to  us 
to  pass  out,  an  order  which,  under 
the  circumstances,  it  would  have  re- 
quired some  courage  to  resist,  and 
another  moment  saw  us  all  four 
standing  in  the  empty  street. 

Then,  like  a  lion,  he  turned  upon 
the  hapless  Marmaduke. 

"  How  dare   you   take  your   sister 

into  such  a  place,  sir  1 "  he  thundered, 

towering  over  that  puny  youth  as  if 

about  to  annihilate  him  in  his  wrath. 

"  But  I  assure  you,  Hargrave — upon 
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my  soul  and  honour  I  assure  you — I 
never  took  her  in  at  all,"  the  injured 
Marmaduke  almost  whimpered.  "  She 
went  in  of  her  own  accord — quite 
of  her  own  accord.  Didn't  you, 
Hildegarde  ? " 

"  Certainly  I  went  in  of  my  own 
accord,"  Miss  Bonson  corroborated,  in 
a  different  tone.  "  And  what  if  I 
did,  Mr.  Hargrove1?" 

John's  anger  collapsed  almost  as 
suddenly  as  it  had  arisen. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  answered, 
meekly,  "  but  please  believe  me  when  I 
say  it  was  not  a  fit  place  for  you  to  go 
to — it  was  not,  indeed.  Your  brother 
does  not  know.  Pray  in  any  similar 
case  be  guided  by  me  in  future,"  he 
added,  entreatingly. 

Miss    Bonson    continued   to    frown, 


but  her  frown  lost  its  severity ;  an 
odd  expression,  half  puzzled,  half 
offended,  yet  not,  as  it  seemed,  entirely 
displeased,  crossing  her  face.  She 
appeared  to  be  upon  the  point  of 
speaking  again.  Suddenly,  however, 
she  changed  her  mind,  and,  turning 
abruptly  away,  walked  rapidly  in  the 
direction  of  the  hotel,  and  we  three 
followed  silently.  Arrived  there,  she 
disappeared  at  once  to  her  own  room, 
while  Hargraye,  whose  wratii  evi- 
dently burned  nearly  as  hotly  against 
me  as  against  Bonson,  silently  lit  his 
candle  and  departed  almost  imme- 
diately after  in  the  opposite  direction, 
leaving  that  young  gentleman  and 
myself  to  entertain  one  another.  And 
so  ended  the  first  evening  of  our 
pleasure  excursion  ! 


( To  be  concluded  in  tJie  next  Number. ) 
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THE    year    lias    begun    in    cloud    and 
anxiety,    new    and     grave    questions 
have  risen  on  the  horizon,  some  old 
ones   have    passed    into    acute    crises, 
and  everybody  feels  that  before   our 
annus   mirabilis    comes    to    its    close, 
important    decisions    will    have    been 
taken,  and    momentous   courses  have 
shaped   themselves.      So  long   as   we 
are  in  Egypt,  whether  on  our  present 
unstable    footing,    or    in  the   definite 
position    of    protectors    and    masters, 
for  so  long  we  are  in  the  very  heart  of 
continental  diplomacy.     We  are  now 
feeling   with    considerable    sharpness 
the  perturbations  and  distractions  to 
which  this   will  expose  us.     There  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  if  we  have 
really  been  drawn  back  into  European 
confusions  for   a   season,   whether  by 
the  foolishness  of  men  or  the  force  of 
uncontrollable  circumstances,  we  shall 
be  any  less  able  to  hold  our  own  than 
our  fathers  were.      "  The    pilot    that 
weathered-  the  storm  "  will  come  again, 
if  the  need  should  come.    What  is  clear 
is,  that  if  by  our  presence  in  Egypt  we 
have   lost    our   comparative    isolation 
from  the  veiled  strife  of  the  European 
Powers,  we   have    also  sacrificed    the 
comforts    of    that    isolation    out     of 
Europe.     But    it   is   no    wonder  that 
the  first  symptoms  of  the  change  are 
producing  a  shock  of  very  unpleasant 
surprise.      It  is   no  wonder   that  the 
discovery  that  the  continental  vortex 
is   no    child's  play,   is   causing   much 
vexation,  and  a  considerable  disturb- 
ance of  our  political  composure.  Those 
who  play  at  bowls  must  expect  rubs, 
and   if    Great  Britain   plants    herself 
within    reach    of    Prince    Bismarck's 
diplomacies,  she  must  take  her  choice 
between  compliance  and  buffets. 

After  the  events  of  1870  had  de- 
stroyed French  supremacy  in  Europe 
an  English  diplomatist  wittily  ex- 
pressed the  change  by  the  mot,  that 


Europe  had  lost  a  mistress  and  got  a 
master.  For  the  caprice,  impetuosity, 
nervousness  of  France,  we  had  got  the 
hard,  positive,  ungenial  force  of  Ger- 
many. Yet  it  is  well  not  to  let  our 
recognition  of  this  carry  us  too  far. 
Europe  used  to  hang  on  the  words  of 
Napoleon  III.,  as  it  now  hangs  on 
the  words  of  Prince  Bismarck.  Time 
showed  what  a  hollow  painted  image 
of  a  man  the  world  had  mistaken  for 
a  living  and  a  mighty  ruler.  Time  may 
show  that  the  supremacy  of  Germany 
is  as  superficial  and  as  transitory  as 
that  of  France  was.  No  country  in 
Europe  has  prospects  less  substantially 
safe  than  Germany.  Even  when  he 
is  assuring  his  Reichstag  that  Ger- 
many is  surrounded  by  friends  in 
Europe,  Prince  Bismarck  is  bound  to 
say  that  he  does  "  not  mean  to  dispute 
or  invalidate  the  words  of  his  honoured 
friend,  Count  von  Moltke," — who  had 
warned  Germany  in  a  memorable 
speech  that  she  was  surrounded  not 
by  friends  but  by  enemies.  The  lustre 
of  her  splendid  military  achievements 
and  triumphant  diplomacy  for  the  mo- 
ment blinds  us  to  the  crushing  weight 
of  her  military  burden,  to  the  deadly 
hostility  of  France  on  the  west,  and 
the  hardly  repressed  antagonism  of 
Russia  on  the  east.  Internal  particu- 
larismus  is  probably  pretty  near  to 
its  end.  But  Prince  Bismarck's  work, 
enormous  as  it  has  been,  and  successful 
as  it  looks,  may  prove  before  many 
years  are  over  to  have  been  as  weak 
in  its  foundation  as  the  more  colossal 
fabric  of  the  Emperor  whose  mastery 
over  Europe  was  finally  destroyed  at 
Waterloo. 

Meanwhile,  the  master  is  there,  and 
his  words  are  the  most  important  for 
the  hour  of  any  that  are  spoken  in 
Europe.  His  speech  on  January  10th 
was  above  all  a  deliverance  of  signal 
moment  for  Great  Britain.  There  has 
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'been  some  discussion  whether  it  was 
reassuring  or  perturbing  in  its  tone, 
and  the  difference  of  interpretation, 
we  may  admit,  is  not  small.  Nothing 
could  be  stronger  than  Prince  Bis- 
marck's disclaimer  of  all  possibility  of 
Germany  standing  one  clay  against 
England  in  arms.  "  I  absolutely  dis- 
pute this  possibility,"  he  said,  more 
than  once ;  "  it  does  not  exist,  and 
none  of  the  questions  now  at  issue 
between  us  are  important  enough  to 
justify  a  breach  of  the  peace  either  on 
that  side  of  the  North  Sea  or  on  this. 
And  I  do  not  know  what  other  differ- 
ences could  arise  between  us  and 
England.  Our  differences  of  opinion 
with  England  will  never,  within  the 
limits  of  human  foresight,  go  so  far  as 
not  to  be  capable  of  settlement  by 
honest  goodwill  and  skilful,  provident 
diplomacy,  such  as  is  certainly  not 
wanting  on  our  part."  On  the  other 
hand,  he  dwelt  with  singular  elabora- 
tion and  a  significant  causticity  on  the 
differences  actually  existing,  and  then 
used  language  too  full  of  meaning  to 
be  mistaken  either  by  England  or, 
for  that  matter,  by  France.  "  It  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at,"  he  said,  in  good- 
natured  tones,  "  that  England,  in  her 
consciousness  that  '  Britannia  rules  the 
waves,'  looks  on  in  some  surprise  when 
her  landlubberly  cousin,  as  we  seem  to 
her,  suddenly  goes  to  sea  too."  That 
surprise  was  not  shared  in  the  highest 
and  leading  circles,  but  these  high  and 
leading  circles  found  it  hard  to  mode- 
rate the  first  natural  outcry  at  the 
right  moment.  Then  came  what  may 
be  called  the  operative  words  of  the 
speech,  which  are  so  interesting  to 
us  : — 

"  But  we  have  time-honoured  friendly  rela- 
tions with  England  ;  and  both  countries  do 
well  to  maintain  these  friendly  relations. 
Should  the  English  Government  fully  adopt 
the  opinions  of  many  British  subjects  regard- 
ing our  colonial  policy,  we  should  scarcely  be 
able  to  support  the  English  policy  in  other 
questions  which  deeply  interest  England  with- 
out incurring  the  disapproval  of  the  German 
people.  We  should  perhaps  be  forced  to  sup- 
port, without  wishing  it,  those  who  are 
adversaries  to  England,  and  to  establish  some 
•do,  ut  des." 


That  is  to  say  to  us,  in  short  and  plain 
English,  "  If  English  statesmen  fol- 
low the  inspiration  of  Mr.  Service  of 
Melbourne,  and  their  journalistes  jin- 
goes of  London,  then  we  will  do  nothing 
to  check  France  in  harassing  them 
in  Egypt,  and  nothing  to  discourage 
Russia  from  forcing  the  pace  on  the 
Indian  frontier,  even  if  we  do  not  give 
a  gentle  push  in  both  directions.  But 
God  forbid  that  Germany  should  ever 
stand  against  England  in  arms.'r 

This  is  straightforward  enough,  and 
we  do  not  know  that,  in  a  world  so 
very  far  from  ideal  standards  of  moral 
sublimity  as  ours,  there  is  anything 
of  which  we  have  a  right  to  complain. 
But,  of  coiTrse,  the  desire  to  push  his 
colonial  policy  is  not  the  only  side  of 
Prince  Bismarck's  position  in  our 
affairs.  He  is  interested  in  the 
estrangement  of  England  from  France, 
for  one  thing,  because  it  would  weaken 
and  distract  France.  He  is  interested, 
for  another  thing,  in  keeping  England 
in  Egypt,  because  the  possession  of 
Egypt  would  weaken  and  distract 
England.  We  should  be  the  less  able 
to  withstand  him  in  his  colonial  enter- 
prises, because  the  defence  of  Egypt 
would  be  an  additional  military  and 
naval  burden,  and  not  at  all  a  trifling 
one.  For  us  to  plant  ourselves  in 
Egypt,  moreover,  would  be  to  give  a 
new  hostage,  and  that  not  a  trifling 
one  either,  to  any  European  Power 
that  might  at  any  time  have  a  quarrel 
with  us.  We  do  not  suppose  that  any 
of  these  considerations  appear  of  enor- 
mous dimensions  in  Prince  Bismarck's 
mind,  but  German  statesmen,  like 
Germans  in  business,  are  not  above 
picking  up  small  advantages,  and 
working,  if  need  be,  their  calculations 
of  profit  even  to  farthings.  So  much 
the  wiser  they,  and  we  can  only  wish 
that  our  own  high  Ministers  would 
attend  to  their  business  in  the  same 
painstaking  and  provident  fashion. 
At  any  rate,  whether  all  this  amounts 
to  much  or  little,  it  signifies  that 
Prince  Bismarck  is  by  no  means 
without  some  small  sinister  interests 
in  relation  to  this  country,  and  that 
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we  are  now  suffering  a  good  deal  of 
embarrassment  from  them,  and  from 
the  circumstance  of  our  actually  being 
within  his  reach. 

The  frankness  with  which  his 
maxim  of  Do,  ut  des  was  addressed  to 
England  has  not  been  missed  or  mis- 
understood by  France.  If  the  French 
Minister  had  any  illusions  as  to  the 
warmth  of  Prince  Bismarck's  friend- 
ship for  him,  the  speech  of  January 
10th  has  undeceived  him.  The  organ 
of  M.  Ferry  has  spoken  plainly  enough. 
If  Bismarck,  it  says,  is  willing  to  back 
England  in  Egypt,  on  condition  that 
she  leaves  him  alone  in  his  previous 
acquisitions  in  the  Pacific  and  other 
places,  what  becomes  of  that  willing- 
ness to  back  France  to  which  we  have 
trusted  so  much1?  This  perception 
that  they  are  leaning  on  a  broken 
reed  naturally  quickens  the  desire  of 
France  to  come  to  an  agreement  with 
England,  even  if  only  of  a  provisional 
kind,  as  to  the  immediate  and  pressing 
difficulties  of  Egyptian  finance.  It  is 
the  passion  of  a  foregone  conclusion 
that  makes  politicians  here  insist  on 
seeing  in  the  French  counter-proposals 
a  stubborn  defiance  of  English  views. 
In  admitting  the  right  to  tax  the 
bonds,  the  French  concede  a  point  of 
the  utmost  importance  They  propose 
a  tax  of  5  per  cent,  as  against  the  12| 
per  cent,  proposed  by  England,  but  they 
at  last  grant  the  principle  that  the 
bondholders  must  contribute.  They 
object  to  the  English  proposals  as  to 
the  administration  of  the  Daira  and 
Domains,  because  they  would  have  the 
effect  of  unshipping  a  considerable 
number  of  French  employes.  That  is  a 
small  affair.  So  in  fact  is  the  Commis- 
sion to  inquire  into  Egyptian  finance  ; 
is  there  any  objection,  unless  Egypt  is 
an  English  province,  to  letting  four 
or  five  foreign  book-keepers  go  into 
the  accounts  at  Cairo  in  the  interest 
of  the  Egyptian  creditors?  The  real 
hitch  is  in  the  implied  demand  for  an 
international  control.  There  are  ob- 
vious objections  to  such  a  plan  while 
the  British  occupation  lasts,  if  control 
stands  for  effective  direction  and  power 


of  interference  with  the  imposition, 
collection,  and  distribution  of  Egyptian 
revenue,  such  as  was  possessed  by  the 
two  Controllers  under  the  system  that 
preceded  Arabi's  revolt.  But  it  is  not 
certain  that  an  international  guarantee 
of  the  new  loan  necessarily  involves  a 
condition  that  goes  to  such  an  extent 
as  this.  The  British  Government  would 
have  acted  with  inexcusable  precipi- 
tancy if,  as  so  many  of  their  irrespon- 
sible advisers  violently  urged  them, 
they  had  abruptly  broken  off  the 
negotiations,  as  they  did  with  such 
magnificent  imprudence  when  Lord 
Granville  had  a  fit  of  the  gout  at  the 
conference  table  last  summer.  It  is 
not  at  all  certain  that  the  international 
guarantee  can  be  had ;  there  are  many 
good  reasons  for  suspecting  that  it 
cannot.  For  the  moment  the  prospect 
of  overcoming  the  immediate  difiiculty 
in  a  way  that  leaves  the  door  open  for 
further  evolution  of  events  in  a  satis- 
factory direction,  is  better  than  it  has 
been  since  the  Anglo-French  agreement 
of  the  summer. 

The  possible  courses  that  Ministers 
have  before  them,  if  the  present  nego- 
tiations fall  through  for  good  and  all, 
are  pretty  clear.  Anybody  can  see 
for  himself  what  they  are,  by  looking 
at  the  plans  that  are  urged  upon  them 
from  various  quarters  in  the  public 
prints.  They  are  easily  enumerated. 

1.  British  occupation  for  an  indefi- 
nite   period,    made     palatable    by    a 
guarantee  by  England   of  the   bonds. 
This,  of  course,  would  be  tantamount 
to    annexation,    though    it   would    be 
veiled  by  the  name   of  a  protectorate. 
A  slight  variation  of    this  plan  con- 
sists in  making   the    period   definite ; 
but  if  it  were  longer  than  three  years, 
we  may   be  quite  sure  that   just  as, 
according    to    Talleyrand,    non-inter- 
ventions mean  pretty  nearly  the  same 
as  intervention,  definite  would  mean 
pretty  nearly  the  same  as  indefinite. 

2.  England    might    say,     "We    are 
coming  out  as   soon  as   ever  we  have 
got  General  Gordon  and  his  deliverers 
away  from  Khartoum  and  from  Egypt. 
Meanwhile,  for  the  sake  of  peace  and 
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quietness  during  this  operation  we  will 
fill  up  the  floating  deficit  out  of  our 
own  pockets.  We  will  treat  Egypt  as 
an  English  province  ad  hoc,  but  at  the 
first  moment,  we  will  wash  our  hands 
of  the  whole  affair,  and  the  Euro- 
pean concert  may  then  do  what  it 
pleases, — save  in  the  Canal." 

3.  Egypt,  with  the  sanction  of  Eng- 
land, might  supersede  the  International 
Tribunals,  set  aside  the  Law  of  Liqui- 
dation, and  declare  its  intention  of 
paying  to  its  creditors  as  much 
interest  as  she  could  afford,  after 
satisfying  the  expenses  of  adminis- 
tration, hoping  that  she  would  be 
able  very  soon  to  pay  them  regu- 
larly and  in  full.  As  a  consolatory 
set-off  to  this  coup  d'etat,  England 
would  undertake  to  withdraw  her  men 
as  soon  as  ever  the  Khartoum  expedi- 
tion was  fully  wound  up — say,  at  any 
rate,  by  the  end  of  the  year — and 
would  employ  the  interval  in  framing 
with  France  a  plan  for  a  gendarmerie 
to  keep  order. 

It  is  equally  easy  to  enumerate  the 
objections  to  each. 

To  (1)  they  are  these  : — a.  Risk 
of  possible  rupture  and  unquestionable 
coldness  with  France,  b.  Repudiation 
of  pledges  made  in  a  hundred  speeches 
and  despatches  by  British  Ministers. 
c.  Enormous  extension  of  British  re- 
ponsibilities  (including  the  pleasant 
task  of  governing  several  thousands 
of  Frenchmen,  all  looking  upon  us  as 
usurpers),  d.  Additions,  direct  and 
indirect,  to  the  burdens  of  the  English 
taxpayer.  But  the  objections  to  an- 
nexation are  so  notorious  that  even 
its  partisans  dare  not  pronounce  the 
word,  and  we  need  not  amplify  the 
list. 

As  for  (2),  it  would  be  a  course 
that  a  member  of  Parliament  with 
oak  and  triple  brass  would  not  dare 
to  broach  to  his  constituents — that 
we  should  pay  the  bondholders,  for 
allowing  us  to  come  safely  away  from 
a  country,  where  we  have  been  saving 
their  skins  at  the  cost  of  our  own. 

To  (3)  the  objections  are  : — a.  The 
risk  of  war  straightway.  b.  The 


stain    of    repudiation    by    a    country 
practically  acting    under   our    advice. 

c.  The  enormous  difficulty  of  framing 
a  plan,  either  in  concert  with  France 
or   not,   for   providing   from    neutral 
quarters    a    force    that    should    keep 
order  and  prop  Tewfik  on  his  throne. 

d.  The  still  more  enormous   difficulty 
of  procuring  any   "  order "   in  Egypt 
that  could  be  kept,  or  would  be  worth 
keeping. 

Though  the  immediate  pinch  is~only 
financial,  it  brings  the  whole  policy  to 
the  front.  As  Mr.  Gladstone  said  in 
August  last,  the  bankruptcy  that 
overhangs  Egypt  is  the  overspreading 
embarrassment  which  goes  through  the 
whole,  and  places  every  Egyptian 
subject  more  or  less  in  a  new  position. 
The  case  then  is  this.  We  have  first 
to  make  up  our  minds  whether  we  in- 
tend to  stay  in  Egypt  in  perpetuity  or 
to  come  away  within  a  few  months. 
As  for  staying  until  we  have  dis- 
charged the  task  that  we  undertook, 
until  we  have  performed  our  duty  to 
the  unfortunate  fellaheen,  until  we 
have  set  up  a  stable  constitution,  &c., 
&c.,  etc.,  the  sooner  we  put  away,  at 
least  among  friends,  that  sort  of  cant, 
the  better.  The  issue  is  annexation 
or  evacuation,  and  that  is  the  point  on 
which  men  who  act  together  must 
think  together.  If  anybody  has  made 
up  his  mind  that  we  shall  never  come 
out  of  Egypt,  then  he  ought  to  settle 
with  himself  in  which  of  various  pos- 
sible ways  we  are  going  to  stay  there  ; 
— whether  we  are  going  to  "square" 
France  and  how ;  whether  we  are  to 
buy  off  the  bondholders,  or  to  defy 
them  and  their  backers  ;  and  so  forth. 
As  it  is,  the  problem  is  not  worked 
out,  because  men  have  not  settled  (in 
their  hearts,  we  mean,  not  merely  from 
the  teeth  outwards)  the  quod  erat  faci- 
endum. One  thing  only  is  perfectly 
certain,  that  if  the  majority  of  the 
nation  has  resovlved  on  annexation,  of 
which  we  respectfully  await  better 
proof  than  even  the  most  drastic  and 
emphatic  of  leading  articles,  then  they 
will  have  to  turn  out  the  present 
Ministers.  Mr.  Gladstone,  at  any 
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rate,  cannot  drift  into  the  position 
of  an  instrument  of  the  policy  against 
which  he  has  for  seven  years  so  uni- 
formly and  ardently  protested. 

It  is  a  misfortune  that  it  is  practi- 
cally impossible  to  take  a  general  elec- 
tion for  so  many  months  to  come.  The 
deficit  will  not  wait,  and  we  may  be 
finally  committed  to  annexation  or 
evacuation  before  the  opinion  of  the 
country  can  be  effectively  gathered. 
On  the  other  hand,  some  portion  of  the 
financial  account  will  have  been  ren- 
dered, and  the  public  will  have  it 
brought  home  to  them  in  a  highly 
intelligible  way  what  the  new  province 
is  costing  them.  Whether  this  know- 
ledge will  quicken  their  zeal  for  guar- 
anteeing interest  on  other  people's 
coupons  at  a  rate  which  their  own 
Ministers  declared  to  be  unreasonable, 
we  do  not  know,  and  can  only  guess. 

Meanwhile,  Lord  Wolseley's  expedi- 
tion is  steadily  nearing  Khartoum.  A 
year  ago  General  Gordon  was  sent 
there  to  bring  away  garrisons  who  had 
been  the  worst  agents  (see  Stewart's 
Report)  of  Egyptian  oppression,  for 
the  most  part  cowards,  bullies,  and 
robbers.  "  He  distinctly  understood," 
said  LordHartington,  "that  it  was  no 
part  of  the  policy  of  the  Government 
to  despatch  an  expedition  for  the  relief 
of  Khartoum  or  any  other  garrison." 
However,  the  expedition  was  sent. 
Perhaps  it  could  not  have  been 
avoided.  But  its  necessity,  and  the 
slaughter  by  the  hundred  at  Abu 
Klea  and  elsewhere,  of  men  as  brave 
as  Gordon,  "struggling  to  be  free," 
ought  to  touch  some  consciences. 
Three  thousand  of  the  enemy  slain 
at  El  Teb,  four  thousand  slain  at 
Tamasi,  eight  hundred  at  Abu  Klea, 
—the  tale  is  mounting  up.  Even  if 
right  and  wrong  have  nothing  to  do 
with  politics,  as  some  do  say,  common 
sense  has  at  least  a  nominal  place  in 
them,  and  the  common  sense  of  the 
mission  of  General  Gordon  has  now 
been  pretty  effectively  tested.  Yet  we 
should  like  to  feel  rather  more  assur- 
ance that  similar  harumscarum  coun- 
sels will  be  rejected  another  day. 


The  irritation  caused  by  the  colonial 
enterprises  of  Prince  Bismarck  at 
Angra  Pequena  and  in  New  Guinea, 
was  very  violent  while  it  lasted.  His 
dexterous  publication  of  judiciously 
cooked  "White  Books  spread  a  feeling 
in  this  country  that  our  Ministers  had 
been  outwitted  ;  and  indeed  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  they  had  been  shame- 
fully dilatory,  and  that  they  had  com- 
mitted the  error  of  believing  Prince 
Bismarck  to  be  incapable  of  sharp 
practice.  The  irritation  has  subsided 
under  the  comforting  conviction  that 
Great  Britain  has,  after  all,  got  pretty 
nearly  everything  that  is  worth  having 
of  the  surface  of  the  habitable  globe. 
But  a  good  deal  of  susceptibility  has 
been  awakened,  and  the  Colonial  and 
Foreign  Ministers  must  make  their 
account  with  some  sharp  criticism  for 
the  past,  and  a  vigilant  supervision 
in  the  immediate  future. 

These  events  have  naturally  re- 
newed the  vague  talk  about  Colonial 
Federation.  Federation  is  the  name 
for  a  sentiment,  and  has  as  yet  none 
of  the  look  of  business.  The  senti- 
ment commands  natural  attention, 
for  as  long  as  the  political  union  be- 
tween Englishmen  in  lands  scattered 
all  over  the  globe  secures,  as  it  does 
now,  a  preponderance  of  advantages 
over  disadvantages  to  those  whom  it 
affects,  for  so  long  every  effort  will 
rightly  be  made  to  preserve  it.  Rabid 
disputants  in  the  newspapers  and  at 
Jingo  dinners  pretend  to  believe  that 
there  is  a  school  of  politicians  who 
are  urgent  for  breaking  the  bond  that 
unites  us  to  Australia  and  Canada, 
and  leaving  them  to  their  fate.  Of 
course,  the  only  reply  to  these  dis- 
honest controversialists  is  that  there 
is  no  such  school,  nor  any  politician  in 
this  country  of  such  prominence  to  be 
capable  of  identification,  who  enter- 
tains any  wish  or  intention  of  this 
kind.  If  a  barbarous  despotism  like 
Russia,  for  instance,  were  to  menace 
the  free  governments  of  Australia, 
there  are  few  of  us  who  would  not 
fight  to  the  bitter  end  to  resist  the 
catastrophe.  At  any  rate,  if  there  be 
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a  politician  who  really  hopes  for  the 
violent  break-up  of  the  empire,  he 
ought  to  desire  Federation  before  all 
things,  for  nothing  would  be  so  certain 
to  burst  the  bonds  between  us  as  this 
attempt  to  draw  them  tighter. 

In  an  ordinary  way,  a  project  for 
constitutional  reform  is  a  definite 
scheme  for  meeting  a  definite  abuse, 
injustice,  or  ^defect.  If  our  relations 
with  the  colonies  are  unsatisfactory, 
it  is  for  those  who  are  impressed  by 
that  fact  to  set  forth  of  what  evils 
they  complain  or  are  afraid,  and  to 
explain  what  remedy  they  propose. 
Let  us  have  the  problem  intelligibly 
stated,  and  the  solution  specifically 
propounded.  There  ought  to  be  no 
difficulty.  Yet  the  more  carefully  we 
read  the  proceedings  of  those  who  are 
striving  to  press  what  they  call  Feder- 
ation forward,  the  less  is  it  possible  to 
understand  what  they  wish  us  to  be 
about.  Mr.  Forster  is  one  of  the 
most  practical  and  experienced  states- 
men in  the  country,  and  yet  he  care- 
fully refrains  from  making  one  single 
recommendation,  and  strongly  advises 
his  allies  to  do  the  same,  in  that  not 
very  prosperous  Federation  League, 
which  is,  with  a,  few  exceptions,  com- 
posed of  Fair  Traders,  Jingoes,  and 
other  patrons  of  political  quackery. 
A  very  singular  Conference  has  been 
held  during  the  present  month,  and 
what  is  the  upshot1?  A  resolution, 
which,  after  a  wordy  and  mouthing 
preamble,  declares  "  the  vast  import- 
ance and  imperative  necessity  of  esta- 
blishing forthwith  an  inseparable  fiscal 
and  political  union  or  confederation, 
analogous  to  that  of  the  United  States, 
between  the  mother-country  and  her 
colonies  by  the  complete  abolition  of 
all  tariffs  in  restraint  of  free  trade 
throughout  the  Empire,"  etc.,  itc.  How 
will  Canada  and  Victoria  like  that? 
Why,  it  is  only  a  week  or  two  since 
the  news  reached  us  that  the  leader 
of  the  Liberal  party  in  Canada  had 
put  forth  a  programme,  a  part  of 
which  was  the  right  of  Canada  to 
make  commercial  treaties  apart  from 
the  participation  of  the  mother  country. 


We  are  not  going  to  examine  the 
political  economy  of  the  Federation- 
ists,  but  what  an  irresistible  charm 
Federation  will  have  for  the  colonist, 
when  he  learns  that  the  first  step 
consists  in  the  compulsory  surrender 
of  his  own  control  of  his  own  tariff  ! 
Do  these  projectors  really  believe  that 
the  colonists  are  going  to  be  caught  in 
such  a  trap  as  this,  by  such  sorry  chaff 
as  talk  about  "  a  Paramount  Diet  of 
Parliament  of  ,  the  whole  Empire  "  1 
An  Australian  correspondent  wrote 
to  the  Times  some  weeks  ago  a  letter 
that  may  be  commended  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  framers  of  resolutions  of 
this  sort.  He  is  speaking  not  of  im- 
perial federation,  but  of  the  far  smaller 
and  less  difficult  object  of  a  federation 
of  the  Australian  colonies  with  one 
another  : — 

"  Of  all  the  leading  politicians  in 
Australia  the  Premier  of  Victoria 
stands  alone  in  his  desire  to  realise 
the  impossible.  His  speeches  on  fede- 
ration are  looked  upon  by  the  vast 
majority  of  Australians  as  the  utter- 
ances of  an  enthusiast  on  the  subject. 
The  obstacles  to  federation  are  at  pre- 
sent and  will,  no  doubt,  remain  for 
many  years  insurmountable.  Queens- 
land and  South  Australia  with  ad 
valorem  duties,  New  South  Wales  with 
free  trade,  and  Victoria  with  protec- 
tion, are  not  prepared  to  modify  any 
part  of  their  respective  tariffs.  In 
Australia  we  hear  more  of  the  federa- 
tion of  the  colonies  through  cablegrams 
from  England  than  we  do  in  the 
colonies  themselves." 

If  it  were  worth  while,  again,  we 
should  like  to  ask  these  gentlemen 
how  they  reconcile  talk  about  a  Para- 
mount Diet  of  Parliament  with  the 
creation  of  a  union  "  analogous  to 
that  of  the  United  States."  Do  they 
suppose  that  there  is  a  Paramount 
Diet,  whatever  they  mean  by  such 
stuff,  in  the  United  States  ?  There  is 
a  paramount  body,  no  doubt,  for  inter- 
preting purposes,  but  the  Supreme 
Court  is  no  more  a  parliament  than 
the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council  is  a  parliament.  As  Mr.  Albert 
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Dicey  has  reminded  us  in  an  excellent 
article  in  the  first  number  of  what 
promises  to  be  an  excellent  periodical 
(the  Law  Quarterly  Review),  under 
federal  institutions  the  Judicial  Bench 
supports  the  whole  strength  of  the 
constitution.  Federation  means  the 
supersession  of  Parliament  by  a  Law 
Court.  That  may  be  a  most  desirable 
consummation,  if  you  please  ;  but  it 
seems  hardly  worth  while  to  break  up 
an  old  and  rather  respectable  State, 
simply  because  Prince  Bismarck  has 
put  his  hand  on  a  bit  of  New  Guinea. 
Lord  Rosebery  wrote  to  the  Confer- 
ence as  if  it  were  true  that  New  Guinea 
is  part  of  the  Australian  continent. 
"  Recent  circumstances  have  given 
Australia  a  frontier  with  a  European 
Power,  the  greatest  military  Power  in 
the  world."  New  Guinea  is  separated 
from  Australia  by  a  good  many  miles 
of  sea,  and  even  if  it  were  not,  it  is  so 
remote  from  the  seat  of  military  power, 
that  Germany's  military  strength  at 
home  will  not  be  worth  a  straw  in  the 
Pacific,  unless  she  adds  to  it  immense 
naval  strength.  And  here  again,  we 
will  venture  to  borrow  some  whole- 
some sentences  from  Mr.  Dicey.  Our 
Federationists  are  above  all  Jingoes. 
We  are  to  endure  no  nonsense  from 
Germany,  France,  or  anybody  else. 
Will  Federation  stand  us  in  good  stead 
in  dealing  with  Powers  of  this  order  ? 
"  Unitarianism,"  says  Mr.  Dicey  most 
truly,  "  means  the  concentration  of  the 
strength  of  the  state  in  the  hands  of 
one  visible  sovereign  Power,  be  that 
power  Parliament  or  Czar.  Fede- 
ralism means  the  distribution  of  the 
force  of  the  state  among  a  number  of 
co-ordinate  bodies  each  originating  in, 
and  controlled  by  the  constitution. 
Federal  government  means  weak  go- 
vernment. The  distribution  of  all  the 
powers  of  the  state  among  co-ordinate 
authorities  necessarily  leads  to  the  re- 
sult that  no  one  authority  can  wield 
the  same  amount  of  power,  as  under 
a  Unitarian  constitution,  is  possessed 
by  the  sovereign.  A  scheme  again  of 
checks  and  balances  in  which  the 
strength  of  the  common  government 


is,  so  to  speak,  pitted  against  that  of 
the  state  governments  leads  on  the 
face  of  it  to  a  certain  waste  of  energy. 
A  federation  therefore  will  always  be 
at  a  disadvantage  in  a  contest  with 
Unitarian  states  of  equal  resources." 

Again,  we  suppose  that  Federation 
is  not  in  the  name  of  union  to  be 
thrust  down  the  throats  of  the  Colonists 
against  their  will.  It  would  be  a  dread- 
fully inconvenient  result  of  all  these 
projects  if  they  should  end  in  driving 
us  to  maintain  more  men  and  ships  in 
order  to  keep  the  colonies  inside  the 
Confederacy.  A  speech  has  been  made 
this  month  by  a  very  eminent  colonial 
representative,  which  oughti  not  to 
be  burked.  The  Empire  Club  had  a 
house  dinner  (January  15),  and  among 
the  toasts  was  "  Britain,  one  Empire." 
Sir  Saul  Samuel  replied,  and  very 
much  astonished  his  company  by 
making  the  following  remarks  : — 

•  "Sir  Saul  Samuel  said,  in  responding,  that 
Great  Britain  at  the  present  time  possessed  a 
united  Empire  so  perfect  that  he  believed 
the  Union  could  not  be  made  more  complete. 
He  looked  upon  the  idea  of  Imperial  Fede- 
ration as  a  delusion.  He  had,  however, 
joined  the  Federation  League,  not  in  the  hope 
of  anything  being  accomplished  by  the  move- 
ment, but  because  he  thought  he  might  be  of 
some  service  in  enlightening  the  League  with 
the  experience  he  had  obtained  of  Colonial 
affairs.  At  present  there  was  a  number  of 
British  possessions  known  as  self-governing 
Colonies  ;  they  were  copying  the  institutions 
which  existed  at  home,  so  far  as  they  could 
be  adapted  to  Colonial  circumstances.  They 
had,  on  the  other  hand,  initiated  measures 
which  the  mother-country  afterwards  adopted, 
including  vote  by  ballot  and  marriage  with  a 
deceased  wife's  sister.  The  colonists  were 
loyal  to  the  backbone,  especially  in  Austra- 
lasia, and  it  was  not  possible  to  draw  closer 
together  the  tie  that  now  bound  them  with 
the  mother  country.  The  moment  an  Imperial 
Council  or  Parliament  was  created  in  thin 
country  for  the  purpose,  it  was  said,  of  com- 
mon defence,  a  charge  would  lie  thrown  upon 
tlie  self-governing  Colonies,  and  that  charge 
would  be  beyond  the  control  of  their  own  Par- 
liaments. They  would  never  consent  to  that. 
How,  then,  could  Imperial  federation  be 
brought  about  ?  There  was  one  charge  which 
the  Colonies  would  readily  bear,  in  return 
for  a  service  which  the  Imperial  Government 
might  render.  It  was  a  mistake  to  allow 
Colonies  to  have  among  themselves  small 
fleets  of  ships  for  their  own  defence  ;  and 
the  better  plan  would  be  for  the  Imperial 
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Government  to  provide  the  necessary  naval 
force.  His  advice,  as  a  whole,  was,  let  the 
Colonies  alone,  and  depend  upon  it  if  ever 
England  should  be  involved  in  war  they 
would  readily  come  forward  to  help  with 
their  last  man  and  their  last  shilling." 

Another  colonial  authority,  Sir 
Charles  Tapper,  said  on  the  same 
occasion — 

"With  regard  to  Imperial  Federation,  he. 
made  no  secret  of  the  divergence  of  sentiment 
he  entertained  on  that  question.  He  was 
not  one  who  believed  it  would  be  easy  to 
adopt  a  Parliamentary  system  of  Federation 
that  would  improve  upon  the  institutions 
already  in  existence." 

Then  there  is  Mr.  Service  himself, 
who  in  his  letter  to  the  Agent-General 
of  Victoria  in  England,  while  urging 
him  to  support  the  movement  for 
Imperial  Federation,  actually  makes 
reservations  which  are,  as  he  might 
see,  utterly  fatal  to  anything  approach- 
ing to  federation.  "Any  scheme,"  he 
says,  "  that  may  be  decided  upon, 
while  it  cannot  take  from  us  anything 
that  we  at  present  possess,  must  give  to 
the  colonies  more  legal  and  formal 
authority  than  they  have  now."  "  You 
are  to  give  a  general  support  to  the 
idea  [Federation],  guardiog  of  course 
our  local  self-government."  The  mo- 
ment Federation  passes  from  the 
reign  of  sentiment  to  hard  ousiness, 
we  shall  see  .what  a  hollow  and  un- 
happy word  its  advocates  have  chosen. 
The  worst  of  it  is  that  this  Will-o'- 
the-wisp  leads  men  away  from  plans 
fior  real  and  useful  co-operation. 

Lord  Grey,  who  has  long  been  so 
famous  for  successful  statesmanship, 
and  whose  fertile  devices  in  the  way 
of  fancy  franchises  occupy  a  merry 
place  in  the  literature  of  parliamen- 
tary reform  of  twenty  years  ago,  has 
revived  his  proposal  of  five  years 
back.  The  agents  are  to  be  quartered 
at  the  Colonial  Office,  to  form  a  sort  of 
consultative  council  for  the  Colonial 
Secretary  of  State.  Sir  Henry  Parkes 
made  the  same  suggestion  a  year  or  so 
since,  and  the  objection  which  we  then 
ventured  to  offer  to  his  proposal  is 
good  against  Lord  Grey.  "  If  the 


Crown  is  to  act  on  the  advice  of  the 
agents,  then  the  imperial  politics  of 
any  one  colony  must  either  be  regu- 
lated by  a  vote  of  the  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  Council — however  un- 
palatable the  decision  arrived  at  may 
be  to  the  colony  affected — or  else  the 
Crown  will  be  enabled  to  exercise  its 
own  discretion,  and  so  to  arrogate 
to  itself  ohe  right  to  direct  colonial 
policy."  There  is  no  particular  ob- 
jection, we  dare  say,  to  having  the 
Agents  under  the  same  roof  as  the 
Secretary  of  State,  if  that  is  all,  and 
there  may  be  some  advantages,  but 
that  has  no  more  to  do  with  Federa- 
tion than  it  has  with  Monarchy. 

Considerable  attention  has  been 
aroused  by  speeches  that  have  been 
made  during  the  month  by  Mr. 
Chamberlain  and  Sir  Charles  Dilke. 
It  is  felt  that  these  are  the  two 
ministers  who,  if  common  expec- 
tations of  a  transformed  Parlia- 
ment are  fulfilled,  will  exercise  most 
influence  on  the  policy  of  the  future, 
and  their  deliverances  at  this  moment 
are  interpreted  as  due  to  a  deliberate 
intention  to  strike  the  note  of  a  new 
departure.  Sir  Charles  Dilke  was  less 
specific  than  his  colleague,  though  the 
tone  was  identical,  and  the  concert 
was  unmistakable.  His  most  signifi- 
cant remark  was  to  the  effect  that  we 
must  revise  our  notions  of  foreign  and 
colonial  policy,  and  readjust  them  to 
new  circumstances.  This  may  mean 
a  great  deal,  and  it  can  hardly  mean 
less  than  that,  in  Sir  Charles  Dilke's 
anticipation,  we  shall  have  to  take  an 
energetic  and  a  forward  part  in  foreign 
and  colonial  relations,  where  for  a 
generation  past  we  have  been  content 
to  persist  in  masterly  inactivity.  For 
the  immediate  moment  this  change  has 
no  doubt,  been  forced  upon  us  by  cir- 
cumstances indicated  at  the  beginning 
of  this  Review.  But  on  the  question 
how  far  the  new  departure  in  foreign 
and  colonial  policy  is  to  lead  us,  Sir 
Charles  Dilke  will  perhaps  some  day 
soon  give  us  further  and  better  par- 
ticulars. 

It  is  less  difficult  to  be  specific  in 
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the  region  of  domestic  policy,  and  Mr. 
Chamberlain  was  definite  enough  in 
the  programme  which  he  unfolded,  of 
subjects  that  a  more  democratic  polity 
would  make  it  necessary  for  us  to 
consider.  His  starting  point  is  that 
"a  more  practical  acknowledgment  of 
the  duties  of  property  is  the  only  firm 
and  defensible  basis  of  the  right  of 
property."  Wealth  will  find  it  to  its 
advantage  to  raise  the  insurance  that 
it  pays  to  provide  against  the  risks  to 
which  it  is  subject.  The  Poor-Law, 
and  the  large  grants  to  elementary 
education,  are  familiar  forms  of  this 
insurance,  already  recognised  as  desir- 
able and  unavoidable.  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain, is  not,  he  said,  for  bringing 
things  to  a  dead  level,  but  he  believes 
that  the  community  as  a  whole,  co- 
operating for  the  benefit  of  all,  may  do 
something  to  add  to  the  happiness  of 
the  great  mass  of  its  citizens.  Coming 
to  details,  his  first  article  is  negative. 
He  has  no  sympathy  with  state-aided 
emigration.  2.  He  is  in  favour  of 
free  schools.  Education  is  insisted 
upon,  because  it  is  an  advantage  to  the 
community,  and  the  community  ought 
to  pay.  The  principle  is  conceded  in 
the  fact  that  the  community  does 
already  pay  the  larger  portion  of  the 
cost  of  national  instruction.  3.  What 
are  the  two  greatest  and  most  pressing 
social  needs  of  our  time  ?  Decent 
dwellings  in  large  towns  at  fair  rents, 
and  in  the  country  facility  for  the 
labourer  to  obtain  a  small  plot  of 
land  which  he  may  be  able  to  work. 
These  objects  may  best  be  obtained 
through  local  authorities.  They  ought 
to  have  the  power  to  acquire  land  for 
any  public  purpose.  They  ought  to  be 
able  to  force  sale  at  a  fair  value — that 
is,  such  a  price  as  a  willing  purchaser 
would  pay  a  willing  seller  in  the  open 
market.  It  surely  cannot  be  too  much, 
says  Mr.  Chamberlain,  to  ask  of  the 
owners  of  land  that  they  should  hold 
their  property  subject  to  the  necessities 
of  the  community,  and  that  they  should 
give  up  the  chance  of  occasionally  mak- 
ing an  extortionate  profit,  whenever  any 
portion  of  their  property  is  required 


for  the  public  service.  4.  Local  taxa- 
tion should  fall  upon  the  owner  as 
well  as  the  occupier,  and  upon  the 
owner  of  ground-rents  also.  It  should, 
moreover,  be  levied  not  merely  in  pro- 
portion to  a  man's  rateable  value,  but 
in  proportion  also  to  his  personal  pro- 
perty, as  a  part  of  the  interest  he  has 
in  the  well-being  of  the  community. 
5.  Imperial,  as  well  as  local  taxation, 
needs  revision.  It  is  unjust  that  the 
precarious  income  of  a  professional 
man  should  pay  in  the  same  propor- 
tion as  the  income  of  a  man  who  lives 
on  the  proceeds  of  invested  securities. 
Again,  is  it  out  of  the  question  that  we 
should  extend  the  principle  of  gradua- 
tion in  levying  the  income  tax,  which 
is  already  recognised  in  the  two  de- 
grees of  exemption  and  partial  exemp- 
tion ?  6.  Land  reform. — We  should 
do  much  more  than  merely  dealing 
with  primogeniture  in  cases  of  intes- 
tacy, andj  facilitating  and  cheapening 
transfer.  The  condition  of  agriculture 
is  ruinous.  Protection  will  not  repair 
the  breach.  The  farmer  needs  abso- 
lute permanence  of  occupation.  Be- 
sides that,  it  is  desirable  to  endeavour 
to  restore  the  old  system  of  small 
yeomen. 

That  is  a  brief  and  bald  sketch  of 
the  new  departure,  and  the  new  policy 
of  the  most  advanced  section  of  the 
progressive  party  in  the  state.  The 
scheme  is  open  to  abundant  criticism 
alike  from  economists,  agronomists, 
conveyancing  lawyers,  and  politicians. 
But  it  is  hard  to  see  why  it  has  been 
received  with  cries  of  communism  and 
confiscation ;  or  at  least  it  would  be 
hai'd  to  see,  if  we  did  not  know  that 
whatever  is  advocated  by  one  party  is 
instantly  denounced  by  the  other  with 
the  hardest  words  that  can  be  found  in 
the  vocabulary  of  alarm. 

In  view  of  the  power  that  will  be 
possessed  in  the  new  Parliament  by 
the  Irish  Nationalist  party,  it  is  of 
the  highest  interest  to  watch  every 
straw  upon  the  surface  of  that  turbid 
current.  The  incident  of  the  election 
of  Mr.  Parnell's  nominee  for  Tipperary 
a  fortnight  ago  was  very  remarkable. 
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A  convention  was  held  at  Thurles  to 
choose    a   candidate   for  the   vacancy, 
The  nominee  of  the  National  League 
was  rejected  in  favour  of  a  local  man, 
as  ardent  a  champion  of  the  national 
cause  as  his  rival,  but  for  some  reason 
or  another    not    favoured     by  Arch- 
bishop Croke.     Such  a  result   was  a 
startling  surprise.     The  blind  bats  of 
the    Ascendency   party   were    greatly 
elated  ;   their  enemies  were  stupefied. 
But  it  was  only  for  a  day.     Mr.  Par- 
nell  directed  the  calling  of  a  second 
convention,    and   announced    that    he 
would    attend    it.      Mr.   O'Ryan    was 
not    to   be   frightened.     He   wrote   a 
long    letter   to   the   Freeman,  roaring- 
defiance   in  every  line.     He  declared 
that  he  was  "  the  repository  of  a  high 
trust   involving  vital  principles,  com- 
mitted to  his  keeping  by  an  historic  ga- 
thering duly  convened  and  thoroughly 
representative  ;  "   that  no  mistake  had 
been  made  ;  that  the  cry  against  him 
was    disastrous;    that    "it  impeached 
and  struck  a   deadly  blow  at  the  Par- 
liaments of  the  people ;  the  man  who 
raised  it  was  guilty  of  a  grave  crime 
against  his  country  ;  "  and  finally  that 
it    was    high    time    '•'  that    Tipperary 
should  think  for  itself,  and  even  if  it 
elected  a  bad  or  an  unworthy  man,  it 
would  ^have  the  satisfaction  of  know- 
ing that  the   bungle  was  of  its  own 
making."    The  screw  was  most  strenu- 
ously   put    on.      The    Town    Commis- 
sioners of  Cashel  proposed  a  resolution 
to  the  effect  that  they   "  viewed  with 
alarm  the  action  in  certain  quarters 
of  dictation,  and  cautioned  those  who 
were   forcing  a  contest  that  they  did 
not  yet  know  the  spirit  of  Tipperary" 
Mr.  Parnell  came  down  from  London, 
met  Mr.  O'Ryan  at  the  Archbishop's, 
and  went   to  the    meeting.     He  was 
received  with  enthusiasm,  Mr.  O'Ryan 
withdrew,  the  nominee  from  Cork  was 
chosen  by  acclamation,  and  a  day  or 
two  later  was  elected  without  oppo- 
tition. 

Mr.  Parnell's  speech,  though  no 
more  eloquent  in  the  fashion  of  Flood 
or  Grattan,  Curran  or  O'Connell,  than 
is  usual  with  him,  was  marked  in  a 


singular  degree  by  just  that  common 
sense  and  straightforward  judgment 
— from  their  own  point  of  view,  be  it- 
understood — to  which  it  is  assumed 
that  Irishmen  never  listen.  Its  cold 
reasonableness  makes  it  worth  tran- 
scribing : — 

"We  have  always  been  most  anxious  that 
local  candidates  should  be  brought  forward. 
There  are  many  men  in  this  county  well  able 
to  represent  your  county — men  among  your- 
selves and  belonging  to  you.  We  have  always 
been  anxious  to  hear  of  such  men,  and  to 
bring  them  forward  so  that  they  may  bear 
their  part  in  the  work  of  what  we  firmly 
believe  will  be  Ireland's  regeneration.  Upon 
this  occasion  we  heard  of  no  such  man,  and 
it  became  absolutely  my  duty  to  address  the 
last  convention  as  I  did  and  point  out  that 
in  the  absence  of  a  local  man  I  believed  Mr. 
John  O'Connor  was  distinguished,  and  that 
he  would  be  welcomed  into  our  ranks — that 
he  would  receive  a  greater  welcome  than  any 
other.  That  was  the  amount  of  my  dicta- 
tion. We  do  not  claim  the  right  of  nomi- 
nating any  member.  But  we  claim  this 
right,  and  it  is  one  which  we  shall  never 
surrender,  rather  than  surrender  which  1  my- 
self would  retire  from  a  struggle  which, 
under  these  circumstances,  would  have  be- 
come useless — we  claim,  as  men  who,  during 
four  years  of  unremitting  struggle  against  the 
force  of  English  misgovernment,  have  at  least 
given  some  prima  facie  evidence  that  we  are 
entitled  to  the  trust  and  confidence  of  the 
people — we  claim  the  right  of  consulting  and 
advising  with  the  Irish  constituencies  when 
the  duty  of  making  such  a  grave  and  mo- 
mentous choice  as  they  have  had  devolved 
on  them  on  the  present  occasion  comes 
round." 

It  may  be  a  plague  and  a  calamity 
that  a  Nationalist  party  should  exist 
in  Ireland,  but  as  nobody  has  a  prac- 
ticable plan  for  its  extermination, 
English  statesmen  may  find  some  ele- 
ment of  consolation  in  the  fact  that 
though  they  cannot  manage  this  party 
nor  appeal  to  it,  there  is  somebody  in 
the  country  who  can.  The  time  will 
inevitably  come  for  extending  self- 
government  in  Ireland,  and  it  is  well 
that  the  Irish  people  should  for  the  time 
have  a  leader  who  can  lead  them  in 
the  art  of  governing  themselves.  The 
more  ominous  part  of  Mr.  Parnell's 
proceedings  was  his  speech  on  the  day 
following  his  victory.  "They  were 
determined,"  he  said,  "to  obtain  for 
the  Irish  farmer  the  fruits  of  his  toil, 
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and  the  pretended  fair  rents  of  the 
Land  Courts  would  have  to  give  way 
to  really  fair  rents  before  half  the 
fifteen  years'  term  had  expired.  Bank- 
ruptcy would  swallow  up  the  tenant 
farmers  long  before  fifteen  years  if 
they  were  compelled  to  pay  the  rents 
as  at  present  fixed.  They  had  done 
their  best  for  the  labourer,  and  a 
Labourers'  Act  had  been  passed.  It 
was  maimed  and  mutilated  by  many 
of  its  enforced  provisions,  but  was 
laid  <*>n  correct  lines,  and  had  prin- 
ciples which,  he  believed,  would  cause 
as  much  further  legislation  as  to  give 
the  labourer  some  fair  share  of  his 

January  23. 


rights  and  national  heritage."  But 
sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the  evil  and 
the  good  thereof.  Mr.  Parnell  has 
made  a  speech  at  Cork  since  which  has 
been  interpreted  as  pointing  straight 
to  speedy  separation.  We  do  not  read 
it  so.  The  words  seem  rather  to  post- 
pone separation  to  another  generation. 
Mr.  Parnell  speaks  the  usual  language 
of  restoring  the  rights  of  self-govern- 
ment which  were  stolen  at  the  Union. 
But  perhaps  it  will  some  day  be  found 
that  these  rights  do  not  necessarily 
involve  legislative  independence,  and 
may  be  obtained  without  restoring 
parliament  on  the  old  lines: 
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CHAPTER  I. 
BEACON  FIRES. 

ONE  September  evening  a  bonfire  was 
burning  high  up  near  the  summit  of 
Tarndale  Crag  in  the  Lake  Country. 
The  fire  burnt  clear,  with  keen  flames 
piercing  the  dying  light.  The  sinoke 
went  spiring  gently  into  the  air,  the 
fading  sky  was  wide  and  tenderly 
serene  above  the  moor  and  the  lake 
below,  where  the  waters,  still  flushed 
with  sunset,  came  rippling  from  afar, 
washing  against  the  rocks  and  the 
placid  slopes  of  meadow-land.  All 
about  Crowbeck  Place  the  chestnuts 
and  the  ash  trees  had  lit  up  their 
autumnal  bonfire  of  yellow  and  russet 
flame,  but  it  was  for  the  marriage  of 
summer  and  winter,  and  not  in  honour 
of  Susanna's  wedding-day,  that  they 
were  flaring.  Meanwhile,  Crowbeck 
Place,  the  white  house  by  the  lake,  was 
making  ready  for  its  new  mistress  ;  it 
stood  with  shining  windows  and  new- 
mown  lawns,  gleaming  between  gar- 
dens and  meadows  that  sloped  to  the 
water-side.  Farther  on  was  Bolsover 
Hall,  wrapped  in  an  ivy  cowl,  and 
also  illumined,  with  many  windows 
repeating  the  west ;  and  then  in  the 
distant  shadow  rose  Friars  Tarndale, 
the  fine  old  home  of  the  lords  of  Tarn- 
dale,  all  shuttered  and  abandoned. 

The  hills  beyond  Tarndale  were 
already  in  purple  and  shadow ;  the 
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upper  end  of  the  lake  was  still 
alight ;  a  fisherman's  boat  was  pa- 
tiently bobbing  up  and  down,  and 
trying  to  complete  its  daily  count  of 
fish,  doomed  from  their  cool  depths 
into  the  frying-pans  of  the  neighbour- 
ing gentry.  But  the  lights  perhaps 
frightened  the  fish,  for  the  fisherman 
pulled  grumbling  to  shore  before  re- 
crossing  the  water  on  his  way  home 
to  the  village. 

The  people  living  in  the  houses 
along  the  lake-side  came  to  their 
cottage  doors,  and  looked  across  the 
water  towards  the  bonfire  flaming  on 
the  opposite  moor.  'T would  be  for  the 
colonel's  wedding,  they  said,  and  they 
wondered  "  what  sort  the  new  leddy 
was  like."  Mrs.  Barrow,  the  fisher- 
man's wife,  standing  in  her  doorway, 
with  convolvulus  hanging  overhead 
and  three  curly-headed  little  urchins 
clinging  to  her  knees,  told  Mrs.  Tyson 
from  the  Lake  Farm,  that  she  won- 
nered  to  see  the  lights,  for  her  master 
told  her  Miss  Bolsover  had  sent  orders 
from  the  Ha'  to  "do  away  wi'  the 
bonfires.  The  squire  himsel'  had  the 
faggots  carted  up,  but  Miss  Bolsover 
said  she  would  na'  ha'  a  bleeze." 

Mrs.  Tyson,  a  martial  figure  with  a 
basket  on  either  arm  and  a  straw 
bonnet  fiercely  cocked,  replied,  with 
a  laugh,  "that  it  was  na'  to  be  won- 
dered at  if  the  family  at  the  Ha'  did 
na'  favour  the  new  wife,  considering 
their  relationship  to  the  old  one." 
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And  so  the  two  voices  chattered  on, 
gossiping  peacefully  to  a  romantic 
accompaniment  of  evening,  of  distant 
echoes,  to  the  rush  of  the  stream  under 
the  little  stone  bridge  hard  by.  Mrs. 
Tyson  was  a  sturdy  cynic ;  Mrs.  Barrow, 
who  was  a  peaceable  woman,  taking  a 
friendly  view  of  people  and  events, 
tried  to  find  excuses  for  both.  "  Miss 
Bolsover  might  surely  be  a  bit 
fashed ;  she  who  had  been  a  mither 
so  Ipng  to  the  colonel's  two  children 
at  the  Place  and  to  Mr.  Charles  at  the 
Ha'  as  well ;  it  was  hard  to  gi'  all  up 
to  another — and  Miss  Bolsover  hersel' 
such  an  uncommon  spirited  leddy." 

"  Mr.  Josselin  and  Miss  Tempy  will 
be  thinking  they've  had  eno'  o'  mithers 
now,"  says  Mrs.  Tyson  dryly,  with 
a  hitch  at  the  baskets.  "  M'appen 
Tempy  '11  be  for  taking  a  husband 
instead,  now  her  father's  bringing 
hoam  a  bride." 

"  Some  fwolk  do  meak  a  fuss  and 
a  bodderment,"  says  Mrs.  Barrow; 
"  Miss  Tempy  and  the  new  Mrs. 
Dymond  are  gran'  friends  sure-ly. 
Mrs.  Dymond  is  scarce  older  than 
Miss  Tempy  hersel'." 

"  More's  the  pity,"  says  Mrs.  Tyson, 
sternly.  "  Many  a  young  lass  will 
tak'  an  old  man  for  his  brass.  My 
Jane  would  ha'  wedded  wi'  old  Roger 
Hathwaite  if  it  had  na'  been  for  our 
warnings.  Her  feyther  said  he  wad 
tak'  the  stick  to  her  if  she  had  onything 
to  do  wi'  that  old  foxy  chap." 

"  Eh  !  but  the  colonel  is  a  good  gen- 
tleman and  Crowbeck  is  a  pretty 
place,"  says  Mrs.  Barrow,  "  wi'  flowers 
in  the  gardens  and  ripe  fruit  on  the 
wa'.  Eh!  Tim!"  And  the  mother 
proudly  patted  one  of  her  curly  heads. 

"  Miss  Tempy  gied  us  pearrn  and 
applen  out  o'  t'  garrden,"  says  shrilly 
Tim,  grinning  and  joining  in  the 
conversation. 

"  And  Miss  Tempy's  auntie  cam  oop 
and  said  we  werrn't  to  have'n,"  cries 
curly  Tom,  at  the  pitch  of  his  voice ; 
"and  Miss  Tempy  she  bade  us  rin 
heam  quick  wi'  what  we  gotten." 

"  Ah !  Miss  Tempy  is  a  Dymond, 
and  na'  niggard,  like  the  Bolsovers," 


says  Mrs.  Tyson,  with  a  last  hoist  of 
the  baskets.  "  I  should  na'  like  Miss 
Bolsover  o'er  my  head.  My  goodness  ! 
she  will  raise  a  rout  to  see  the  fire  : 
I  dinna  ken  who  can  ha'  kinnelled 
it !  "  Mrs.  Tyson's  speculations  sud- 
denly ended  in  a  sort  of  gulp ;  two 
figures  had  come  up  silently,  mysteri- 
ously, as  figures  do  when  darkness  is 
falling. 

"It's  well  for  you,  Mrs.  Tyson,  that 
you  don't  know,"  said  a  boy's  voice, 
speaking  in  hollow  tones. 

"  Nonsense,  Mrs.  Tyson,"  cries  a 
second  voice,  that  of  a  laughing  girl. 
"  Whoever  lit  the  fire  will  get  five 
shillings  by  coming  up  to  the  Place 
and  asking  for  me.  Good  evening, 
Mrs.  Barrow ;  I  hope  Tom  and  Tim 
have  been  good  boys  to-day."  And 
the  two  young  people  walk  on — a  very 
young  man  and  a  very  young  woman. 
The  girl  kirtled  in  crimson,  active, 
with  a  free,  determined  air ;  the  boy, 
a  slim  sandy  youth,  with  a  red  face 
and  shabby  clothes  and  gaiters.  He 
looks  like  a  gentleman,  for  all  his 
homely  clothes  and  ungainly  ways. 
There  is  also  that  friendly  family  look 
between  them  which  shows  they  are 
brother  and  sister. 

"  Whoever  ken't  Mr.  Josselin  and 
Miss  Tempy  were  stan'nin  thear  !  I 
thowt  they  were  goasts,"  cries  Mrs. 
Tyson,  and  she  strides  off  to  her  own 
home  somewhat  crestfallen. 

Meanwhile  the  brother  and  sister 
had  stopped  for  a  minute  upon  the 
bridge  down  below,  and  stood  breath- 
ing in  the  peaceful  evening.  Even 
eager  young  souls  just  beginning  life 
are  sometimes  a  little  tired,  and  glad 
of  the  approach  of  twilight  with  her 
starry  steps  and  resting  sights  !  colours 
dying,  workaday  noises  silenced  one 
by  one,  natural  echoes  sounding  clearer 
and  more  distinct  - —  night  approach- 
ing. They  could  hear  the  fresh  roar 
of  the  torrent  dashing  against  the 
weed-grown  rocks  below,  and  then  the 
sleepy  chirp  of  the  birds  overhead  in 
their  nests,  and  the  rustling  of 
branches,  and  far-away  echoes  of  dogs 
and  lowing  cows  travelling  homewards. 
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The  scattered  cottages  along  the  stream 
were  lighting  up  their  lattices  one  by 
one,  the  flowers  were  giving  out  their 
last  evening  perfumes  before  being 
blown  out  for  the  night.  As  the  sun- 
set died  away  out  of  the  sky,  the  dis- 
tant bonfire  seemed  to  burn  brighter 
and  brighter. 

"  So  Mrs.  Tyson  doesn't  know  who 
lit  the  fire,"  says  Tempy  with  a  laugh, 
"  She  generally  knows  everything. 
Jo !  how  could  you  frighten  her  so  1 
People  mustn't  say  we  didn't  want 
the  bonfires  lit.  It  seems  disrespect- 
ful to  papa  and  to  Susanna  too." 
Josselin  Dymond  didn't  answer,  but 
hung  over  the  old  stone  parapet  with 
his  hands  in  his  pockets,  whistling 
the  hunting  chorus  out  of  the 
Freischiitz. 

"  I  wish  you  and  Charlie  would  not 
whistle  from  morning  to  night,"  cries 
the  suddenly  indignant  Tempy.  "You 
let  everything  go  on  ;  you  allow  papa 
to  be  insulted,  you  don't  interfere 
when  you  ought  to  speak,  you  leave 
me  to  bear  the  brunt  of  it  all.  You 
never  said  a  word  this  morning  when 
Aunt  Fanny  countermanded  the  bon- 
fire, and  you  just  stand  whistling,  and 
think  that  is  all  you  have  to  do  in 
life,"  cries  the  sister. 

Josselin  looked  at  her  with  an  odd 
half-amused  expression,  and  a  gleam 
in  his  blue  eyes. 

"  I'm  sorry  you  ain't  pleased  with 
us,  Tempy.  We  quite  agreed  with 
you,  but  you  and  Aunt  Fanny  made 
such  a  noise  it  was  impossible  to  get 
in  a  word.  We  did  our  best,  and — 
and — it  wasn't  George  Tyson  who  lit 
the  fire.  You  can  give  me  the  five 
shillings  if  you  like." 

"  What,  you  !  "  Tempy  cried  con- 
fusedly. "But  the  fire  is  on  Crow- 
beck  Down  and  you  are  here,  Jo." 

"  I  came  over  in  the  fisherman's 
boat  just  before  you  met  me,"  said 
her  brother.  "  Look  !  There's  Charlie's 
beacon  lighting  too,"  and  as  he  spoke 
another  gleam  began  to  shine  on  one 
of  the  further  peaks  like  a  bright  red 
star  rising  upon  the  dark  line  of  the 
moor. 


"Oh,  Jo!  what  will  Aunt  Fanny 
say?"  says  Tempy,  half-terrified,  half- 
triumphant. 

"  Uncle  Bolsover  will  catch  it,"  says 
Jo,  philosophically.  "He  always 
does." 

Jo  and  Tempy  Dymond  walked  on 
without  another  word  along  the  road 
that  leads  by  the  head  of  the  lake  to 
Bolsover  Hall  and  to  the  Place  beyond 
the  Hall.  Their  steps  quicken  as  they 
reach  the  park  gates,  but  they  are 
encountered  by  a  stout,  shadowy, 
agitated  figure,  evidently  on  the  look 
out  for  them 

"  Here  you  are  at  last !  Been  look- 
ing for  you  everywhere.  Heard  you 
were  in  the  village,"  says  the  squire 
mysteriously,  and  hurrying  up.  "  Ter- 
rible upset  up  here — most  distressing. 
Tempy,  you  can  often  soothe  your 
aunt ;  go  up  at  once,  there's  a  good 
girl — she's  hysterical ;  we  don't  know 
what  to  do  with  her.  My  wife  has 
sent  me  down  for  Jeffries.  Some 
mistake  about  lighting  up  the  beacons 
quite  upset  poor  Fanny.  Good  heavens  ! 
there's  another  of  the  dam  things," 
cries  the  poor  squire,  catching  sight 
of  the  second  illumination. 

Tempy,  conscience-stricken,  turns  to 
her  brother.  Can  he  have  the  face 
to  laugh  ! 

"  Oh  !  Uncle  Bolsover,  I — I'm  very 
sorry,"  says  Jo.  "You  mustn't  mind 
my  laughing — I'm  really  very  sorry.  I 
thought  my  father  would  wish  the 
bonfires  lighted,  as  it  is  the  custom 
down  here,  even  though  Aunt  Fanny 
countermanded  them  —  perhaps  she 
won't  mind  so  much  if  I  go  and  tell 
her  it's  not  you.  I  mean  that  we — 

that  Charlie  and  I "  Jo  was 

getting  somewhat  confused. 

The  squire  stopped  short,  looked 
from  Josselin  to  Tempy,  buttoned 
himself  up  tightly.  "  Perhaps  you 
had  better  let  Tempy  break  it  to  her," 
says  the  cowardly  Bolsover.  "  You — 
you  might  come  with  me  for  the 
doctor,  Jo." 

"  No,  I'll  have  it  out,  says  Jo, 
setting  off  running  up  the  sweep  as 
hard  as  his  long  legs  could  carry  him. 
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He  did  not  stop  to  ring,  but  hurried 
in  by  the  back  way  and  by  the  familiar 
passage  to  the  door  of  Aunt  Fanny's 
sitting-room.  Charles  Bolsover  used 
to  call  his  Aunt  Fanny's  boudoir  the 
harem.  The  morning  had  been  stormy, 
but  the  morning's  discussions  were  as 
nothing  compared  to  the  evening's.  The 
curtains  were  drawn  to  keep  out  the 
odious  reflection  of  the  lights  without. 
Teapots,  coffee-cups,  liqueur  -  stands, 
sal^s,  fans,  eau  de  Cologne,  every  sooth- 
ing appliance  seemed  scattered  in  dis- 
order about  the  place.  Miss  Bolsover 
was  lying  back,  with  her  sister-in-law, 
Mrs.  Bolsover,  and  two  ladies'  maids 
in  attendance. 

"  Who  is  it  ? — what  is  it  1  Are  you 
Doctor  Jeffries  ?  "  screams  the  invalid, 
wildly. 

Jo  walks  in,  half-penitent,  half- 
defiant,  and  without  further  preamble 
confesses  to  his  share  of  the  catas- 
trophe. Once  more  Miss  Bolsover 
goes  off  into  genuine  hysterics  ;  to  be 
thwarted  in  any  way  always  upsets 
her  nerves,  she  says.  All  the  cats 
and  the  dogs  join  in  the  melee.  For 
the  second  time  that  day  Josselin 
Dymond  rushes  from  the  room,  and 
as  he  opens  the  door  the  gleams  of 
the  bonfires  throw  the  shadows  of 
the  hall  windows  in  great  chequered 
squares  upon  the  marble. 

"  Josselin  !  "  says  Mrs.  Bolsover,  fol- 
lowing him  from  the  room,  "  you 
had  better  go  after  your  uncle,  and 
tell  him  at  once  of  your  inopportune 
rejoicings.  You  have  done  enough  to 
upset  your  aunt,  even  without  the 
agitations  of  this  ridiculous  marriage, 
and  do  try  and  hurry  up  that  Jeffries. 
He  is  never  there  when  he  is  wanted," 
says  Mrs.  Bolsover,  going  back  to  her 
harassing  duties,  and  smartly  shutting 
the  door. 

Some  very  good  people  have  a  sin- 
gular fancy  for  speaking  severely  of 
their  neighbours,  for  whom,  if  the 
truth  were  known,  they  feel  no  very 
special  dislike.  Mrs.  Bolsover  gene- 
rally, and  upon  principle,  blamed 
every  one  and  every  thing,  and  yet 
it  was  but  a  habit  of  speech ;  she  was 


one  of  the  meekest  of  women.  Aunt 
Fanny  used  rarely  to  blame,  but  to 
praise  with  many  adjectives  and  ex- 
clamations, and  yet  somehow  she  was 
not  meek,  and  they  were  all  afraid  of 
her.  Her  fat  hand  ruled  both  Crow- 
beck  Place  and  Bolsover  Hall,  where 
Mrs.  Bolsover,  who  had  married 
late  in  life,  had  never  assumed  the 
reins  of  management.  At  the  Place, 
Colonel  Dymond  naturally  turned  to 
his  late  wife's  sister  for  sympathy, 
companionship,  and  advice.  He  trusted 
Mrs.  Bolsover,  who  was  his  own  sister, 
but  he  was  a  little  shy  with  her — they 
were  too  much  alike,  both  serious,  sin- 
cere, reserved  people,  feeling  much,  but 
holding  back  where  Miss  Bolsover  did 
not  fear  to  rush  in.  As  for  the  Squire, 
the  master  of  the  house,  the  head  of  the 
Bolsover  family,  he  was  a  Fact  rather 
than  a  person.  He  paid  the  bills,  shot 
the  pheasants,  went  on  the  box  when 
it  was  convenient ;  he  turned  a  lathe, 
and  also  steered  a  small  steamer  on 
the  lake  at  one  time,  but  this  was  not 
considered  safe  by  the  ladies,  and  the 
squire  was  made  to  return  to  the  main- 
land again.  He  could  photograph  a 
little ;  he  was  passionately  fond  of 
waltzing,  the  young  ladies  were  still 
glad  of  him  as  a  partner  in  default 
of  younger  but  not  more  active  men. 
Mr.  Bolsover  liked  dress,  he  twirled 
his  moustachios,  he  walked  with  a 
curious  dancing  step.  He  was  called 
the  squire  by  the  country  people, 
Uncle  Bolsover  by  Jo  and  Tempy, 
Frederick  by  his  wife  and  sister,  Uncle 
Bol  by  Charlie  Bolsover  their  nephew, 
who  was  supposed  by  many  people  to 
be  the  heir. 

Jo  and  Charlie  were  the  only 
members  of  the  family  who  ever  set 
Aunt  Fanny  at  defiance.  They  used 
sometimes  to  suggest  rebellion  to 
their  uncle,  but  a  gentle  squeak 
was  the  nearest  approach  to  a  re- 
monstrance that  had  ever  been  heard 
from  Uncle  Bolsover.  Perhaps  few 
people  in  this  world  had  ever  given 
less  trouble  to  others  than  this  kind 
and  friendly  little  man  ;  many  of  us 
may  have  laughed  at  him,  but  all  who 
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ever  knew  him  have  had  a  kindly 
regard  for  the  squire.  And  yet  it 
must  be  confessed  that  he  was  a 
coward,  that  in  the  presence  of  the 
Vehmgerickt  in  the  boudoir,  he  scarcely 
dared  show  his  own  amiable  predilec- 
tions, among  which  must  surely  be 
reckoned  the  goodwill  and  admiration 
he  felt  for  the  pretty  young  bride  now 
expected  at  Tarndale. 

CHAPTEK  II. 

A    WEDDING    PARTY. 

WHILE  the  fires  were  burning  away 
on  Tarndale  Crags,  and  the  discus- 
sions also  naming  up  and  dying  away, 
as  discussions  do,  while  the  people  at 
the  Hall  and  round  about  the  lake- 
side were  speculating  as  to  her 
motives,  the  bride  had  turned  to  her 
mother  with  tears  and  many  parting 
looks  of  love  and  farewell.  She  in- 
voluntarily shrunk  away  from  her 
stepfather  Mr.  Marney's  embrace,  but 
she  held  her  little  brothers  close  in 
her  kind  arms  with  kisses  and  pro- 
mises of  happy  things,  of  letters  and 
gifts,  of  long  summer  holidays  to  be 
spent  at  Crowbeck  Place,  all  together, 
with  her  husband  the  colonel's  full 
sanction  and  approval. 

The  two  little  boys  had  been  to  the 
wedding  in  bran-new  jackets  and 
trousers — the  gift  of  their  elderly 
brother-in-law.  Except  for  this  un- 
usual magnificence  all  had  been  quiet 
enough.  The  colonel's  family  was  in 
England,  as  we  know,  and  Susanna 
had  no  one  to  invite.  Her  mother 
gave  her  away.  The  only  other  wit- 
ness was  Madame  du  Pare,  Mrs. 
Marney's  faithful  old  confidante  and 
landlady,  looking  like  a  picture  out  of  a 
second-rate  fashion-book,  in  her  cache- 
mire  and  chapeau-a-plumes  and  lemon 
kid  gloves.  After  long  years  in 
France,  Madame  du  Pare  had  grown 
to  look  more  completely  a  French- 
woman than  if  her  British  antecedents 
had  never  existed.  There  is  some 
curious  process  of  amalgamation 
which  makes  our  adopted  habits  often 
seem  more  marked  and  individual 


than  those  we  are  naturally  born  to. 
Maclame's  French  was  more  voluble, 
her  English  more  broken,  than  if  she 
had  been  born  in  the  Faubourg,  in- 
stead of  at  Pollok,  N.B.  ;  her  clothes, 
chaussons,  camisoles  were  completely 
and  entirely  characteristic  of  a  French 
bourgeoise.  The  chapeau-a-jjlumes  was 
purchased  for  the  occasion  of  Susanna's 
marriage;  as  for  the  famous  cachemire, 
Madame  had  worn  it  at  her  own 
wedding  some  .thirty  years  before, 
when,  as  a  governess,  she  had  married 
the  mathematical  master  of  the  school 
where  she  had  taught  so  long.  Su- 
sanna was  not  dressed  out  of  a 
fashion-book,  but  she  looked  very 
charming.  The  little  brothers  opened 
their  round  eyes  to  see  Sister  Susy  a 
grand  lady.  "  Zat  is  'ow  I  likes  to 
see  'errr  ! "  says  Madame  du  Pare  to 
the  children — "a  la  bonheur  !  hein  / 
hein  !  " 

The  children  could  hardly  recognise 
their  sister  in   the  grand   lady  in  the 
shining  gown,  with  a  carriage  waiting 
and    a    husband    in  attendance,   who 
took    leave    of    them    in  a     feathery 
bonnet ;  but  her  kisses  and  her  tears 
were  the  old  ones  all  unchanged,  and 
so  were  her  smiles  and  her  kind  eyes. 
How  much   nicer   she   looked    in   her 
wedding  dress  than  in  the  rusty  black 
gown  she  had  worn  so  long  after  she 
came  from    England  !      But   she   had 
put  off  her  old  clothes  and  her  mourn- 
ing on  her  wedding-day,  and  to  please 
the  colonel  she  had   donned   her  silk 
attire.     At  Neuilly,  as  in  Tarndale,  it 
was  thought  a  great  match    for    Su- 
sanna, when  it  was   known  that  she 
was  marrying  Colonel  Dymond.     The 
epicierejt\\Q  washerwoman,  the  merciere, 
next     door,     were     only     translating 
Mrs.  Barrow's  gossip  into   French   as 
they  stood   in  the  shady  avenue  wait- 
ing to  see  the  carriage  drive  off   with 
the  bride   and   bridegroom.     The   dif- 
ference   between    their    ages   was    as 
great  as  that  between  their  fortunes  : 
she  was  twenty  and  penniless,  he  was 
within  a  year  or  two  of  sixty  and  rich 
enough   to   gratify  all  her  fancies,  as 
well  as  his  own.     One  little  back  room 
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at  Madame  du  Fare's  contained  Susy's 
possessions — her  work-box,  and  her 
desk,  and  the  old  hair  trunk  from  her 
grandfather's  rectory,  which  she  had 
brought  with  her  to  Paris  when  he  died 
and  when  she  returned  to  her  mother's 
home.  But  neither  Crowbeck  itself, 
nor  the  family  mansion  in  Wimpole 
Street  could  hold  the  colonel's  many 
belongings.  It  was  natural  that  his 
relations  should  be  vehement  in  their 
exclamations.  Susanna  had  scarcely 
any  relations  to  exclaim.  There  was 
her  cousin,  the  country  doctor,  who 
was  glad  to  hear  of  her  comfortable 
prospects.  As  for  her  stepfather's 
cordialities,  they  were  somewhat 
ominous  ;  and  the  colonel,  although  a 
simple  and  unsuspicious  person,  in- 
stinctively felt  that  he  should  have  to 
pay  a  good  price  for  Mr.  Marney's 
hearty  congratulations.  Susy's  mother 
wept  tears  of  mingled  joy  and  sorrow 
for  parting,  and  for  happiness  ;  and 
as  for  Susy  herself,  when  she  stood 
with  her  husband  in  the  chapel,  and 
put  her  hand  into  his,  it  was  with 
grateful  trust,  it  was  with  tender 
respect  and  admiration.  The  bitter 
experiences  of  the  last  year,  during 
which  she  had  been  so  unhappy  in  her 
stepfather's  home,  seemed  condoned 
and  forgotten.  She  felt  that  it  was 
not  for  his  money,  it  was  for  himself, 
for  his  goodness  to  herself,  to  her 
mother,  to  all  of  them,  that  she  was 
marrying  John  Dymond,  and  she 
vowed  to  herself  to  be  a  good  wife  to 
him,  to  bring  a  true  heart  to  him  and 
his.  A  loving  home,  like  that  dear 
old  home  with  her  grandfather, 
seemed  hers  once  more.  A  happy  life, 
a  tender  welcome,  a  good  man's 
honour  and  love.  Her  love  for  her 
colonel  was  made  up  of  many  mingled 
feelings  :  gratitude,  tenderness,  glad 
submission — all  had  a  part.  He  gave 
her  peace  and  self-respect,  the  delight 
of  helping  those  she  loved,  a  society  to 
which  she  was  glad  to  suit  herself  more 
and  more  every  day,  conversation  to 
which  she  and  her  mother  listened 
with  deep  attention,  and  in  perfect 
faith.  Susy  was  leaving  her  mother's 


home ;  but  Mrs.  Marney  and  Susy 
herself  felt  that  the  secrets  of  that 
sad  house  were  best  borne  unshared 
and  unspoken.  The  poor  girl,nn  her 
heart,  had  long  since  known  that  its 
martyrdom  (for  martyrdom  it  was) 
was  made  lighter,  perhaps,  by  her 
absence.  How  many  miserable  days 
could  she  not  count  up  when  things 
went  wrong,  when  Marney  came  home 
strange  and  excited,  and  Mrs.  Marney 
anxiously  hurried  the  children  off  to 
bed,  and  sent  Susy  out  on  long  distant 
expeditions,  which  would  keep  her 
away  till  nightfall.  When  he  was  at 
his  best,  in  good  humour,  Marney  was 
proud  of  his  lovely  stepdaughter,  and 
would  pay  her  compliments  upon  her 
beauty  and  high  breeding,  but  he  also 
instinctively  guessed  that  she  shrunk 
from  him  and  had  found  him  out,  and 
she  somehow  felt  that  he  hated  her  in 
return. 

No  flowers  were  scattered  before 
the  newly-married  people  as  they 
came  away  walking  across  the  autum- 
nal garden,  followed  by  the  little 
household  of  the  villa  ;  only  the  crisp 
fallen  leaves  rustled  under  their  feet, 
a  scent  of  September  was  in  the  air, 
some  sudden  dry  soft  breeze  shook  the 
branches  overhead.  Susy  came  with 
her  hand  in  the  colonel's  arm.  He 
already  stooped  a  little,  she  walked 
erect  and  firm,  trying  to  keep  back 
her  tears. 

The  horses  in  the  carriage  waiting 
outside  in  the  road  by  the  shabby 
green  gates  were  already  chafing  when 
Susy  got  in,  helped  up  the  steps  by 
Marney's  officious  hand.  The  little 
boys  in  their  jackets  waved  their  new 
caps  and  raised  a  sudden  shrill  shout. 
It  was  an  unlucky  shout,  for  it  frighl- 
ened  some  stray  cock  that  had  been 
perching  in  the  branches  of  an  old 
acacia  tree  overhanging  the  gate,  the 
bird  started  up  flapping  its  wings  with 
a  loud  angry  crow,  the  horses  were 
frightened,  and  for  a  minute  they  were 
scarcely  to  be  held  in. 

The  colonel,  who  had  lingered  say- 
ing good-bye  to  Mrs.  Marney,  rushed 
forward  greatly  alarmed  for  his  bride. 
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but  Susy  was  too  much  absorbed  to 
be  frightened  even  by  the  untoward 
little  incident. 

"  Good-bye,  good-bye,"  she  said, 
leaning  forward,  with  all  her  heart 
going  out  to  the  mother  she  was  leaving 
behind  for  ever — so  it  almost  seemed 
to  her. 

Afterwards  Susanna  remembered 
that  as  the  carriage  was  driving  away, 
a  branch  from  the  acacia  tree  fell  to  the 
ground  with  a  crash,  again  startling  the 
restive  horses  almost  into  a  gallop. 

Mrs.  Marney,  who  was  superstitious, 
became  very  pale. 

Marney  shrugged  his  shoulders  as 
he  turned  away  with  an  odd  expression 
on  his  handsome  face. 

"  Old  branches  have  to  rot  and  to 
fall  when  the  time  comes,"  says  he, 
with  his  Irish  accent.  "  'Twill  be  a 
good  thing  for  Susanna  if  she  is  left 
with  a  handsome  jointure,  Polly,  I 
wish  I  could  have  got  the  colonel  to 
sign  a  proper  settlement.  I  suppose 
the  old  fellow  was  afraid  of  his  family." 

"  Allans  done  !  It  is  not  good  to  say 
such  things  at  such  moments.  Oh,  par 
exemple,  non,"  cries  Madame  du  Pare, 
indignant  with  Marney  for  his  cold- 
blooded cynicism.  Before  resuming 
her  usual  domestic  camisole  and  ordi- 
nary habits,  the  good  lady  carefully 
examined  the  acacia  tree.  The  branch, 
so  she  observed,  had  been  partially 
sawn  through,  and  furthermore  she 
ascertained  from  her  son  Max,  the 
engraver,  on  the  occasion  of  his  next 
visit  to  his  home  at  Neuilly,  that  he 
himself  had  occasioned  the  mischief. 

"The  branch  was  dead,  and  I  began 
to  cut  it  away,"  he  said,  "  but  I  was 
called  off  to  a  friend  and  forgot  all 
about  it." 

"Oh,  zose  frens,  they  interrups 
yovir  work ;  they  comes  for  no  good  ; 
they  stops,  they  smokes,"  says  Madame 
bitterly,  speaking  English  as  she 
usually  did  when  she  was  excited ; 
"  that  M.  Jourde  he  was  here  again 
yesterday ;  he  came  with  M.  Caron. 
Does  he  not  know  I  sees  through  'im  ] 
M.  Caron  is  different.  He  is  a  good  fel- 
low for  all  his  absurdities,  but  I  wish  he 


would  not  ensorcilate  you  with  them  as 
he  did  your  poor  papa.  Why  could 
you  not  give  up  conspirations  for  once 
and  come  to  the  wedding,  Max  1  The 
old  colonel  he  look  well  considering, 
and  that  dear  child  was  pretty  like 
everything.  You  are  going  to  London 
on  that  business  of  the  catalogue — you 
should  pay  a  visit  of  felicitation  to  the 
new  married." 

"  I  have  no  wish  to  see  the  colonel 
look  his  best  or  to  felicitate  any  one," 
said  Max,  drily.  "  And,  listen, 
mamma,"  he  added,  with  some  em- 
phasis, "  if  you  go  on  talking  like  this 
about  me  and  my  friends,  you  will  get 
me  into  some  serious  trouble." 

Max,  usually  so  gay  and  easy  going, 
looked  vexed  and  thoroughly  in  earnest, 
so  that  his  mother  was  frightened. 

"  Allans  done  !  par  example"  cried 
the  poor  lady  once  more.  "Ah,  you 
joke  ! " 

"I  am  not  joking,"  Max  answered, 
gravely ;  "  these  are  bad  times,  and 
though  you  may  not  know  it  people 
are  ready  enough  to  suspect  each 
other.  Monsieur  Marney  is  (so  I 
have  every  reason  to  believe)  in  the 
pay  of  the  police,"  and  Du  Pare  raised 
his  voice  and  looked  towards  the  door. 
Was  it  a  sudden  breeze?  The  door 
which  had  been  half  open  to  the  pas- 
sage leading  to  the  garden  creaked  a 
very  little  and  seemed  to  move. 

Madame's  bright  old  eyes  darted  one 
quick  glance  at  Max,  and  then  she  ran 
nimbly  to  the  window  and  threw  it  up, 
She  was  in  time  to  see  Marney  slowly 
crossing  the  grass  and  lighting  a  cigar 
as  he  went  along. 

"  Boys,  where  are  you  1 "  he  called 
out,  with  some  affectation  of  loudness. 
"  Dermy,  Mikey,  Polly,  where  have  ye 
hidden  the  brats?  " 

"  Oh,  oh,  oh,"  said  madame.  "  Oh, 
how  abominable  !  Oh,  la  pauvre,  Ma- 
dame Marney  ! " 

CHAPTER  III. 

LONDON    CITY. 

AFTER  a  few  days  loitering  journey, 
from  Paris  to  the  coast,  along  a  road 
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which  is  pleasant  with  limes  and  pop- 
lars, and  green  horizons,  and  where  (if 
so  inclined)  pilgrims  may  still  travel 
from  one  shrine  to  another,  and  rest 
each  night  in  a  different  city,  with 
wonders  to  be  worshipped,  and  ancient 
stones  still  working  miracles,  the 
colonel  brought  his  young  bride  to 
England.  There  had  been  some  talk 
of  a  foreign  tour,  of  Italy  and  the 
South  ;  but  Colonel  Dymond  longed  to 
be  home  again  by  his  own  hearth  with 
his  children  and  the  accustomed  faces 
round  about ;  and  to  Susy,  London  was 
as  strange  and  new  a  city  as  Rome  it- 
self. She  also  longed  to  be  at  Tarn- 
dale  and  beginning  her  new  life,  only 
she  was  glad  of  a  little  time  to  get 
accustomed  to  it  first,  to  her  fresh 
dignities,  her  silk  dress,  her  gold  ring, 
her  strange  golden  fate. 

Was  this  Susanna  Dymond,  this 
new-born  being  walking  with  her  hus- 
band by  her  side  in  dignified  ease  and 
sober  splendour  1  She  used  to  glance 
shyly  at  the  colonel  as  he  walked 
along  ;  at  the  well-preserved  grizzled 
man,  the  kind  brown  face,  the  grey 
moustache.  He  was  about  her  own 
height,  well  brushed,  well  blacked, 
well  starched.  All  was  of  a  piece ; 
decorous,  respectable,  and  Susy  began 
to  feel  as  if  perhaps  of  all  things  in 
the  world  decorum  and  respectability 
were  the  most  intoxicating.  What  a 
contrast  to  the  life  from  which  she 
had  come  away — no  bills,  no  troubles, 
no  seams  ripped  and  opening  wide,  no 
storms,  no  daily  struggle  for  life,  no 
Marney  to  terrify  her,  no  tears  to  hide 
away  from  her  mother.  All  seemed 
smoothed,  and  calmed,  and  in  order.  In 
Susy's  pocket  was  a  well-filled  purse, 
and  by  her  side  her  attentive  courteous 
husband.  Well-dressed  people  nodded 
smiling  as  they  passed  them  on  foot  or 
in  well  appointed  carriages.  Susy 
wondered  if  at  that  minute  her  mother 
was  wearily  trudging  along  the  dusty 
Neuilly  road  en  her  way  home  from 
market.  If  only  mamma  had  married  an- 
other John,  thought  Susy.  The  colonel 
was  not  the  least  of  the  marvels  of 
this  new  life  in  this  wonderful  London, 


with  its  wide  garden-like  parks,  where 
the  trees  were  scattering  their  leaves 
not  less  freely  than  at  Crowbeck  and 
Neuilly  ;  where  the  bells  came  jangling 
over  the  housetops  and  the  birds  flew 
across  the  horizons  of  the  overflowing 
streets.  Susy  had  never  seen  London 
streets,  never  driven  in  carriages,  never 
shopped  in  her  life  before.  How  many 
things  there  were  she  had  never 
done  !  The  colonel,  enjoying  her  plea- 
sure, took  her  to  see  the  sights,  to  the 
Tower,  to  the  Abbey,  and  to  St.  Paul's, 
and  to  the  pictures.  The  Opera  was 
closed,  but  Susanna  went  with  her 
husband  to  the  play  once  or  twice, 
and  he  introduced  her  there  to  some  of 
his  friends,  who  immediately  began  to 
call  from  their  clubs  and  from  various 
resorts,  and  who  all  lost  their  hearts  to 
the  gentle  and  fair  young  bride. 

"  Dymond  had  made  a  most  fortu- 
nate choice,"  said  the  old  friends,  and 
they  left  their  cards  again  and  again 
at  the  door  of  the  little  hotel  where 
the  new  married  pair  were  staying. 

The  colonel  was  pleased  with  Susy's 
success,  and  wrote  home  long  accounts 
of  their  visitors  —  admirals,  generals, 
brigadiers.  Susanna's  admirers  were 
high  up  in  the  service. 

"  Old  bores  !  "  said  Tempy  crossly  as 
she  impatiently  tossed  one  of  her 
father's  letters  over  to  her  aunt  Fanny. 
Jo  and  Tempy  had  come  over  to 
spend  the  day  at  Bolsover,  and  were 
sitting  with  their  two  aunts  in  the 
sacred  precincts  of  the  harem.  Miss 
Bolsover  was  still  extended  on  the 
sofa,  as  she  had  not  yet  recovered 
from  the  colonel's  marriage. 

Whatever  storms  and  trials  might 
assail  the  spirit  Aunt  Fanny  liked 
her  little  comforts.  The  room  was 
sprinkled  with  many  devices,  and 
musical  instruments,  with  footstools, 
with  flowers,  and  white  cats,  and 
Pomeranian  dogs,  and  pugs  with  silver 
collars.  The  sunshine  came  through 
muslin  of  various  shades,  the  whole 
place  was  scented  with  sandal-wood, 
and  faint  patchouli,  and  various 
drowsy  emanations.  Jo  always  de- 
clared there  was  something  Turkish  in 
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his  aunt  Fanny's  character  as  well  as 
in  her  surroundings,  and  that  patch- 
ouli made  his  head  ache. 

The  other  prodigal  nephew,  Charles 
Bolsover,  who  did  not  mind  patchouli, 
though  he  also  rebelled  against  his 
aunt  Fanny's  silken  bow-strings,  was 
sunk  back  in  a  big  arm-chair  strok- 
ing the  Persian  cat's  tail.  The  ladies 
were  assembled  round  their  tea-table, 
Mr.  Bolsover,  in  a  mountaineering  cos- 
tume was  preparing  to  walk  down  to 
the  village  with  Jo,  who  detested 
patchouli. 

"  Have  you  read  papa's  letter,  Aunt 
Fanny  1  "  says  Tempy,  jealously  taking 
up  her  grievance  again  with  the  sugar- 
tongs.  "  I  can't  think  why  he  is  so 
pleased,  though  I  can  imagine  her  en- 
joying it  all.  How  Susanna  must  like 
being  flattered  !  " 

"  So  would  you  if  you  could  get  a 
chance,"  says  Jo  from  his  doorway. 

"She  will  never  get  anything  but 
plainest  truths  from  me  nor  from  auntie 
either,"  says  Tempy,  helping  herself  to 
plum-cake. 

"We  will  let  her  know  what  to 
expect,"  says  Jo,  with  a  brotherly 
grimace. 

Here  Charlie  suddenly  pulled  the 
cat's  tail,  and  foukette  uttered  a 
miaull. 

"  Oh  de  poor  litty  pitty  darling 
thing,"  cries  Miss  Bolsover,  precipta- 
ting  herself.  "  Charlie  boy,  how  can 
you  be  such  a  naughty,  cruel  uncle." 

"  Hey  !  what  is  all  this  1  "  said  Uncle 
Bolsover,  chiming  in.  "  When  are  they 
coming  ?  Where  are  they  staying  ? 

"  They  are  at  an  hotel  in  Piccadilly. 
I  suppose  Wimpole  Street  is  not 
fashionable  enough  for  the  bride,"  says 
Aunt  Fanny. 

The  colonel  had  not  taken  his  young 
wife  home  to  Wimpole  Street,  the 
house  was  shut  up,  and  the  memories 
that  were  locked  up  in  the  dismantled 
rooms  were  melancholy  and  seemed  to 
him  out  of  time  and  place.  One  day 
Susanna  went  with  her  husband  to  see 
her  future  home.  She  looked  up  at 
the  great  stone  staircase,  peeped  into 


the  lofty  drawing-rooms,  with  their 
catafalques  of  shrouded  furniture.  She 
shuddered  from  the  long,  black  dining- 
room,  into  the  square,  dark  study, 
with  its  gratings  and  dingy  rows  of 
books,  and  came  away  with  a  feeling 
of  intense  relief,  leaving  the  family 
mansion  to  its  ghosts  and  cobwebs, 
and  to  the  care  of  that  forlorn  and 
courageous  race  of  charwomen  who 
dwell  in  solitude  and  wander  from 
emptiness  to  emptiness.  From -long 
habit,  perhaps,  they  do  not  heed  their 
own  footsteps,  nor  look  behind  them 
startled  when  the  doors  bang  in  the 
distance. 

The  new  married  pair  had  settled 
down  in  one  of  those  comfortable  little 
hotels  which  lie  in  the  centre  of  things 
and  of  people,  quiet  and  convenient 
oases  amid  the  noisy  vortex  of  Picca- 
dilly, Bond  Street,  and  Mayfair.  From 
Eiderdown's  Hotel  Susy  could  come 
and  go  and  receive  her  husband's 
friends,  and  see  her  sights,  and  com- 
plete her  trousseau  without  effort 
or  exertion.  It  was  indeed  a  fairy 
London  to  the  girl ;  beautiful,  ex- 
pensive bargains  were  blooming  in 
the  windows  of  the  shops  all  about, 
arcades  close  at  hand  were  lighting  up 
and  festooned  with  objects  of  every 
shade  and  fashion ;  hats  and  bonnets 
floated  from  plate-glass  to  plate-glass 
all  triumphant  with  garlands  and 
streaming  ribbons ;  shoes  of  rainbow 
colours  pointed  their  silken  toes 
in  long  procession  ;  delicate  kid  hands 
were  beckoning  from  behind  the  shop 
fronts ;  other  windows  were  stuffed 
with  gimcracks  and  trinkets,  nor 
was  she  ever  tired  of  the  jewellers' 
shops  and  the  toy  shops  which  fas- 
cinated her  most  of  all.  Susy 
longed  for  her  mother  to  enjoy  all 
these  childish  pleasant  things  with 
her,  and  for  Micky  and  Dermy  to  ex- 
claim alternately  at  bonbons  and  dia- 
monds. There  was  one  of  these  trea- 
suries which  she  used  to  pass  every  day 
as  she  came  out  for  her  daily  walk 
with  her  kind  old  husband.  In  the 
centre  of  the  great  pane  of  glass,  amid 
a  shining  sea  of  gems,  lay  two  loveliest 
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opals  repeating  the  lights,  in  some  tender 
Mozart-like  colour-fashion  of  their  own ; 
between  the  opals  lay  one  bright  star 
of  diamonds  shining  with  brave  chords 
of  sunshine  and  flashing  beauty. 

"  Oh  !  how  mamma  would  like  those 
beautiful  opals,  John  ;  and  how  wonder- 
fully that  star  does  shine,"  says  Susy, 
lingering,  while  the  colonel  in  turn 
glanced  at  his  wife  and  then  at  the 
star  again. 

How  beautiful  she  was,  how  brightly 
her  glances  were  shining,  how  well  the 
ornament  would  look  in  her  thick,  brown 
hair  thought  the  admiring  husband, 
and  he  sighed  with  some  odd  regret 
and  apprehension  even  in  his  happiness. 
There  was  something  almost  as  pa- 
thetic in  the  colonel's  moderate  happi- 
ness as  in  the  girl's  simple  enjoyment. 

Susy  was  not  romantic,  not  touched 
by  any  of  the  greater  sentiments,  but 
she  was  childish  and  rational,  as  child- 
hood is,  and  he  was  rational  and 
childish  as  age  is  apt  to  be. 

September  in  Piccadilly  is  a  very 
modified  solitude.  The  carriages  roll 
more  freely,  perhaps,  the  pavements 
are  not  quite  so  impassable  as  later  in 
the  year,  but  if  the  weather  is  fine, 
the  parks  and  gardens  are  even 
pleasanter  than  at  any  other  time.  At 
night  Susy,  from  her  sitting-room 
window  could  see  a  distant  world, 
twinkling  with  the  lights  of  the  great 
tumultuous  city  which  was  now  her 
home.  Paris  had  been  but  a  sad  place 
to  her,  burning  and  garish  with 
pleasures  which  were  not  for  her,  as  she 
came  and  went  sadly  like  a  young  pos- 
tulant in  her  black  gown.  But  London 
was  a  home,  here  she  had  a  place,  here 
she  felt  a  certain  right  to  be  and  to  a 
share  in  the  sumptuous  life.  It  seemed 
to  her  as  if  this  too,  this  right  to  be 
happy,  was  among  the  colonel's  many 
gifts  to  her.  So  from  her  windows 
Mrs.  Dymond  watched  the  lights  by 
night,  and  by  day  she  used  to  look  out 
at  the  wide  horizon,  so  changing  and 
various  where  the  mists  were  passing 
or  dividing,  and  showing  the  palaces 
and  the  workshops,  the  streets,  and  the 
spaces  of  the  mighty  city.  Beyond 
the  park  and  the  Abbey  towers  they 


had  driven  along,  she  had  seen  the 
river  flowing  between  its  banks,  and 
the  long  lines  of  embankment  and  the 
dockyards,  crowded  with  the  life,  with 
the  commerce  of  the  world.  All  these 
things  she  enjoyed  and  noted  as  she 
came  and  went  day  by  day,  not  alone, 
but  in  kind  company,  not  as  a  way- 
farer looking  on,  but  as  a  sharer  in 
the  great  feast. 

As  I  have  said,  she  had  seen  the 
Abbey  and  St.  Paul's,  and  the  Tower, 
and  heard  the  city  bells  jangling  cheer- 
fully, and  then  one  morning  before 
luncheon  the  bride  (always  with  her 
colonel  by  her  side)  went  to  visit  the 
pictures  in  the  National  Gallery.  They 
seemed  stately  to  her,  somewhat  gloomy, 
but  splendid  and  satisfying  all  the  Fame. 

"  It  is  a  very  fine  gallery,  you  know, 
my  dear  Susy,  one  of  the  finest  in 
Europe,"  said  her  husband.  "  It  is  a 
great  thing  for  us  having  such  a  collec- 
tion. Let  me  see  is  this  Raphael  or 
Michael  Angelo  1  Oh  !  Carlo  Dolce, 
of  course." 

The  good  colonel  walked  on  to  the 
end  of  the  long  gallery  trying  to  find 
some  picture  to  show  her  which  he  once 
remembered  having  had  pointed  out  to 
him  by  a  painter,  and  Susy  had  been 
standing  for  a  moment  before  the  well- 
known  portrait  of  Andrea  del  Sarto. 
She  was  not  so  much  examining  the 
picture  as  trying  to  remember  who  it 
was  it  recalled  to  her  mind,  when  she 
looked  round  suddenly,  feeling  a  glance 
upon  her,  and  by  some  odd  chance 
she  found  herself  scrutinised  by  two 
dreamy,  questioning  eyes  not  unlike 
those  she  had  just  been  gazing  at,  and 
as  she  looked  she  knew  who  it  was  the 
picture  had  reminded  her  of.  It  was 
this  very  man  whom  she  had  scarcely 
seen  and  never  spoken  to,  Monsieur 
Max,  the  artist,  the  revolutionary  son 
of  her  kind  old  friend,  Madame  du 
Pare,  who  was  never  tired  of  abusing 
him  by  the  hour  with  motherly  pride. 
During  what  long  afternoons  and  morn- 
ings with  Madame  du  Pare  had  Susy 
not  listened  to  Max's  many  misdeeds 
and  shortcomings,  to  his  aberrations, 
to  his  difficulties,  his  uncertain  comings 
and  goings. 
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Susy  was  shy,  and  though  she  longed 
to  speak  to  this  dangerous  character 
she  only  stared,  smiled,  exclaimed, 
half  put  out  her  hand,  and  then  drew 
it  back  once  more  seeing  a  look  of 
surprise  in  the  living  Andrea's  face. 
His  frizzed  hair  was  not  quite  like  the 
picture,  and  for  a  moment  she  was  con- 
fused between  her  previous  impression 
and  the  vivid  presentation  before  her. 
Du  Pare,  too,  was  uncertain,  and  being 
also  shy,  specially  of  grand  ladies,  he 
merely  bowed  and  passed  on. 

"  What  is  it,  my  child?"  said  the 
colonel,  as  she  joined  him,  looking 
excited,  and  with  blushes. 

"  I  saw  some  one  from  Neuilly," 
she  said,  "  Madame  du  Fare's  son, 
Monsieur  Max.  I  wanted  to  speak  to 
him,  but  he  did  not  seem  to  know  me, 
and  walked  away." 

"  Perhaps  it  is  as  well,"  said  the 
colonel  consolingly.  "These  sort  of 
people  are  difficult  to  shake  off  again 
once  one  happens  to  get  entangled 
with  them." 

"  I  wanted  to  send  a  message  to 
mamma,"  said  Susy,  wistfully  looking 
after  the  erect  figure  of  the  young  man 
as  he  proceeded  with  echoing  steps 
down  the  long  gallery. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  Susanna's 
youthful  mind  was  intent  upon  some- 
thing at  that  time  to  her  more  impor- 
tant than  her  presence  in  that  solemn 
temple  of  art  among  the  painters  and 
their  works,  something  nearer  to  her 
heart  than  priceless  heritages  of  light 
and  solemn  aspiration,  than  the  signs 
and  tokens  of  the  noble  dead  who  live 
still  for  us,  as  we  drift  along  upon 
the  stream  of  life.  She  had  a  ten- 
pound  note  in  her  pocket,  she  was 
pondering  upon  toyshops,  she  was 
longing  to  spend  it  for  her  mother  and 
the  children,  and  she  was  ready  to 
leave  the  gallery  at  the  first  sign  of 
weariness  the  colonel  might  give. 

As  for  Max  du  Pare  walking  along 
the  great  shining  halls,  he  had  no 
thoughts  or  ten  pounds  to  spend  else- 
where. His  whole  mind  and  attention 
were  present,  riveted,  absorbed.  He 
was  at  home,  though  a  stranger  among 
these  old  friends  and  teachers.  He 


had  come  commissioned  to  make  some 
engravings  for  a  French  dictionary  of 
art,  and  for  the  moment  his  interest 
and  enthusiasm  completely  overpowered 
him,  and  carried  him  away,  even  from 
the  thought  of  the  work  which  had 
brought  him  there. 

He  seemed  to  be  in  some  Elysium 
among  the  gods  and  goddesses,  and  their 
incarnations.  The  mind  of  Titian  was 
there  in  its  glory.  There  were  the 
dreams  of  Turner  breaking  anu"  dawn- 
ing and  vanishing  into  space,  while 
calmly  serene  the  golden  illusions  of 
Claude  were  floating  before  his  eyes ; 
or  was  it  a  Velasquez  or  a  Giorgone 
whose  chivalrous,  harmonious  soul 
touched  the  disciple  to  some  ambition 
beyond  the  common  aspect  of  things  1 
All  about  shine  together  with  the 
noble  realities,  the  golden  supersti- 
tions of  art,  of  religions,  and  of  pagans, 
and  the  truth  upbears  them  fearlessly 
in  its  generous  train  ;  the  mythologies 
of  Greece,  of  mediaeval  Italy  are 
there ;  angels  sing  their  shrill  songs  of 
praise,  wielding  their  fiery  swords  and 
fiddle-bows  with  a  fanciful  strength, 
or  gods  and  goddesses  revel  under 
summer  skies.  A  whole  revelation  of 
past  life,  of  bygone  strength,  wisdom, 
and  splendour  ever  present  is  recorded 
for  us  who  pass  in  turn  looking  up 
for  a  moment  on  our  way  at  the 
pictures  which  remain. 

Max  looked  and  wondered  and 
looked  again,  and  then  remembering 
the  work  for  which  he  had  come,  began 
making  his  deliberate  choice,  and  re- 
turning again  and  again  to  the  types 
which  seemed  to  him  best  fitted  for 
his  purpose.  As  he  stood  half  hope- 
less, half  deliberate,  before  the  Gior- 
gone  knight  in  shining  armour  he 
heard  a  cheerful,  somewhat  husky  voice 
behind  him  :  The  Dymond  menage  had 
caught  him  up  again. 

"  Well,  my  dear  Susy,  have  you  had 
enough  of  all  this?  "  And  young  and 
eager  came  the  answer,  "  Oh,  yes, 
thank  you,  John,  I'm  rather  tired  of 
it,  and  now  will  you  take  me  to  the 
toy-shop  in  Bond  Street  ?  " 

Max  did  not  even  turn  his  head,  a 
sudden  impatient  scorn  for  Philistinism 
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came  over  this  young   dweller  among 
the  tents. 

Susy  and  her  husband  left  the  gallery, 
descending  the   steps   from   the  great 
entrance     that    lead    to    the    stately 
square,  and  then  went  walking  leisurely 
along    the    streets    to    the    haven    of 
Susy's   desires.      The  colonel   left  her 
there,  where  she  wished  to  be,  absorbed 
and   happy,    bending   over    a    counter 
full  of   toys,  then,  promising  to  return 
for  her  in  time  for  luncheon,  he  walked 
a  little*  way  up  the   street  thinking  of 
the  wondrous  change  which  had  come 
into  his  life,  and  resting  in  tender  ad- 
miration on  the  thought  of  this  bright 
star   which    had   risen    to  lighten   his 
somewhat     dark    and     solitary    path. 
Surely,  surely,  it  must  be  for  the  good 
of  all.      His  dear  and  excellent  sisters 
would  recognise  the   fact    when  they 
knew  more   of   Susy,  of  her   unselfish 
goodness    and     sweet    happy    nature. 
Tempy  too,  would  be  far  happier  in  the 
end   with   such  friend   and  companion 
at    hand,    than    she    had    ever    been 
before.      Of  late   her  letters  had  not 
satisfied   her  father.       He    was    glad 
that  she  should    have  something  more 
suitable,    more    feminine    than    boys' 
society.     Charlie     Bolsover    was    cer- 
tainly not   the   companion   he  should 
have  desired  for  either  of  his  children. 
The  colonel  had  many  perturbations  on 
the  score  of  Charlie.    Aunt  Fanny  was 
naturally  carried   away   by  her  warm 
feelings   and    affectionate   nature,  the 
colonel  used  to   think.     She  had  even 
on  one   occasion    hinted    at    a    possi- 
bility for  the  future,  upon   which  the 
colonel    had    immediately    and    most 
decidedly    put     his     absolute      veto. 
Charlie  was  the  last  person  in  the  whole 
world    to    make    a    good    husband  to 
Tempy  or  any  one  else.     The  sooner 
he  was  started  for  life,  the  better  for 
himself    and  for  everybody  else,  and 
most  especially  for  Tempy,  who   was 
sixteen,  and  would  soon  be  no  longer  a 
child.     All  these  very  consequent  and 
rational     suggestions     were     in     the 
colonel's  mind  as   he  walked  leisurely 
along    the     street.        Pie    had    given 
Susanna  half  an  hour  by  his  watch  for 
her  shopping.  Then  the  colonel  himself 


suddenly  succumbed  to  temptation. 
Susy  with  all  her  youthful  admiration 
had  never  gazed  into  the  jeweller's 
shining  shop  front  with  such  covetous 
eyes  as  did  the  greyheaded  colonel 
now.  He  had  come  to  the  shop  window 
she  so  much  admired.  There  was  the 
star  shining  on  its  blue  velvet  horizon, 
the  colonel  looked,  blushed  rather 
guiltily,  hesitated,  went  in,  and  pre- 
sently came  out  with  a  little  sealed 
parcel  in  his  pocket  and  lo !  one 
more  star  had  set  out  of  Bond  Street. 
As  he  walked  away  he  thought  of 
something  he  should  like  to  have 
engraved  on  the  back  of  the  jewel,  he 
turned  back,  not  without  some  con- 
fusion, disappeared  through  the  glass 
door  once  more,  and  giving  the  parcel 
to  the  obsequious  shopman  desired  that 
Stella  meet  should  be  written  upon 
the  ornament  with  the  date  of  the 
wedding  day. 


CHAPTER  IA7. 

"A    BOAT,    A    BOAT    UNTO    THE    FERRY." 

SEPTEMBER  is  shining  upon  Crowbeck 
as  upon  Piccadilly,  glorious  Septem- 
ber's last  golden  hours  are  lingering 
still ;  a  boat  comes  peacefully  floating 
on  the  buoyant  waters  of  Tarndale.  A 
young  woman  is  sculling,  her  pink 
dress,  her  broad  back,  her  bright  red 
curls  are  familiar  to  us  by  this  time. 
She  is  strong  and  used  to  the  task,  and 
the  boat  makes  way  rapidly.  A  fat 
gentleman  in  knickerbockers  and  a 
garb  of  many  colours  is  steering, 
while  a  handsome  young  man  dressed 
in  white  with  an  amber  tie  and  a 
broad  white  felt  hat  is  lolling  in  the 
bows,  languidly  running  his  slim 
fingers  through  the  water. 

"  Delightful  morning,  nothing  like  a 
fine  September,"  says  the  stout  gentle- 
man, heartily,  giving  a  jerk  to  the 
rudder  as  he  pulls  at  his  watch  with 
the  other  hand. 

"Take  care,  Uncle  Bolsover,  you're 
running  us  in,"  cries  the  girl,  in  her 
loud,  not  unmusical  voice. 

"Take  care,  Uncle  Bol,"  says  the 
young  man,  with  a  drawl,  "you  have 
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been  steering  quite  straight  till  now, 
and  Tempy  too  has  done  very  well.  I 
like  to  float  smoothly  along  with  no 
jerks." 

"  Don't  talk  nonsense,  Charlie," 
says  the  girl,  looking  round  at  him 
with  her  bright  blue  eyes.  "Remem- 
ber you  have  to  scull  back  all  the 
way." 

Uncle  Bolsover  has  by  this  time 
got  out  his  watch  with  some  effort,  for 
it  is  very  large,  and  tightly  wedged  into 
his  belt.  "  One  o'clock  !  "  says  he. 
"  Time's  up.  By  Jove !  there's  Jo 
fishing  under  the  pine  trees !  Capital ! 
Hulloa,  Jo,  you  are  to  come  back  to 
lunch.  Tempy  won't  stop,  She  says 
she  has  to  go  home."  And  good-na- 
tured Uncle  Bolsover,  with  another 
jerk  of  the  rudder,  turns  the  boat' s 
head  to  shore  with  many  cheerful 
signs  and  halloas. 

Jo  comes  forward  quietly  from  his 
station  under  the  pine  trees,  and 
begins  to  wind  his  tackle. 

"  Got  anything  in  your  basket,  Josse- 
lin1?"  asks  the  languid  youth;  the  words 
are  carried  clear  across  the  water. 

Jo,  for  answer,  lifts  the  cover  of  his 
shabby  basket  which  is  filled  with 
silver  to  the  brim. 

"  He  was  out  by  six,"  says  Tempy, 
who  dwells  on  her  brother's  achieve- 
ments with  sisterly  pride.  Then,  with 
a  dash  of  the  oars,  the  girl  turns  the 
boat's  head  in  towards  the  little  pro- 
montory where  her  brother  is  standing. 
Some  charm,  delicate,  shifting,  in- 
candescent, falls  upon  the  lake,  and  its 
banks,  upon  the  swallows  still  darting 
in  long  curves  along  the  water,  upon 
the  people  in  the  boat,  upon  uncle 
Bolsover  and  smiling  Tempy,  and 
jsilent  Charlie  ;  upon  the  old  Manor 
Farm  across  the  lake  with  its  spread- 
ing trees  all  changing  for  September. 
Everything  is  lovely  on  every  side. 
Lambdale  is  divided  into  tender 
shadows,  and  Crow  Crag  stands  piled 
between  the  lights.  A  thousand, 
thousand  flashing  ripples  seem  float- 
ing up  to  meet  the  boat  from  the  far 
end  of  the  lake  where  the  Hall 
chimneys  are  to  be  seen  smoking 
for  luncheon,  and  farther  still  are 


the  roofs  and  gables  of  Friars 
Tarndale  beyond  the  elms.  At  the 
foot  of  Crowbeck  the  little  pro- 
montory is  starting  out  from  land, 
shaded  by  a  grove  of  pines.  Be- 
tween their  straight  stems  springs  a 
wilderness  of  flowers  and  feathery 
grasses,  tangling  and  delicate,  and 
tasted  by  the  droning  bees  all  the 
summer  long.  Here  the  young  fisher- 
man, motionless  for  hours  past,  had 
been  established  with  his  tackle,  just 
stepping  from  light  to  light  into  the 
shadow  as  it  slid  from  beneath  his  feet. 
A  little  farther  on  was  the  landing- 
place  by  the  boat-house,  where  the  Place- 
boat  fastened  by  a  rusty  chain  was 
bobbing  and  basking  on  the  water 
among  a  shoal  of  minnows. 

As  Uncle  Bolsover  was  carefully 
steering  in,  and  looking  over  his 
shoulder  for  posts  ahead,  Tempy 
rowed  slowly  and  more  slowly. 

"  Oh,     dear !     for     the    last    time, 
Charlie,"   she  said,  with  a  sigh  ;   "  you 
are    going,    they    are    corning    back 
everything  is  to  be  different." 

"  Not  everything,"  muttered  Charlie 
in  a  low  voice.  "  Some  things  won't 
change,"  and  he  looked  hard  at 
Tempy's  face.  It  was  Charlie's  image 
of  home,  of  conscience,  of  truth 
in  life,  almost  the  only  one  he  had. 
She  too  looked  up  ;  she  scarcely  under- 
stood him  at  first,  then,  suddenly,  the 
girl's  heart  began  to  beat,  she  forgot 
her  boat,  forgot  her  oars,  and  Uncle 
Bolsover ;  the  whole  lake  seemed  flow- 
ing, upheaving  in  some  strange  sym- 
pathy, she  caught  a  crab  and  would 
have  fallen  backwards  if  Charles  Bols- 
over had  not  leant  forward,  seized  the 
oars  with  one  hand,  and  pulled  Tempy 
back  with  the  other. 

"Take  care,"  cries  Jo  from  the 
shore.  "  What  are  you  thinking  of, 
Tempy  1" 

"  By  Jove !  that  was  a  narrow  escape, 
my  dear,"  pipes  Uncle  Bolsover,  start- 
ing forward  and  half  upsetting  the 
boat. 

In  the  meadow  just  beyond  the 
pines,  George  Tyson,  who  is  at  work 
with  his  scythe,  looks  up,  hearing 
the  splash  of  oars,  and  leaves  his 
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gleaming  circles  of  steel  and  feather- 
ing grass,  to  come  down  to  help 
to  pull  them  in;  but  before  he  can 
reach  the  landing-place,  Charlie  Bol- 
sover,  with  more  agility  than  might 
have  been  expected  from  such  dazzling 
white  flannel,  is  already  out  and  stand- 
ing on  a  jutting  rock,  holding  the 
boat- chain,  of  which  he  throws  the 
end  to  George. 

"  Jo,  you  row  back,  there's  a  good 
fellow,"  says  Charlie,  standing  firm 
on  the  ( shore  and  helping  out  Tempy. 
"  I  left  some  books  up  at  the  Place  ; 
I'll  be  back  with  them  directly." 

Jo  gives  one  of  his  shaggy  glances, 
deliberately  shoulders  his  basket,  and 
without  more  ado  steps  into  the  boat. 
The  squire  looks  slightly  perturbed. 
"Thank  ye,  George,"  say  she  abruptly, 
in  return  for  George's  rustic  saluta- 
tion from  the  shore.  "  Don't  be  longer 
than  you  can  help,  Charlie,"  and  Uncle 
Bolsover  again  looks  at  his  watch,  as 
if  to  make  up  by  extra  punctuality  for 
any  lack  of  prudence.  Charlie's  feel- 
ings for  Ternpy  have  been  discussed 
by  the  family  conclave  before  now, 
and  indeed  Aunt  Fanny  is  not  against 
the  match  from  her  own  point  of  view, 
and  they  all  feel  that  the  colonel's  pre- 
judices are  not  to  be  disregarded. 
However,  the  squire  reflects  that  this 
is  Charlie's  last  day,  he  is  going  back 
to  Oxford  at  once.  The  colonel  him- 
self could  not  object  to  his  fetching 
his  books.  So  the  two  young  people 
are  left  standing  side  by  side  for  the 
last  time  in  the  fragrant  shade  of  the 
pine-trees  promontory. 

On  the  opposite  shore  of  the  lake, 
Tarndale  village  climbs  the  mountain 
sides  just  where  they  divide  into  a 
gorge.  Sometimes,  as  now,  this  gorge 
is  shining  with  light  and  innumerable 
reflections,  sometimes  it  is  covered  by 
mists  and  silver  shadow.  In  stormy 
weather  waterfalls  suddenly  stream 
down  the  steep  sides  of  the  mountain, 
dashing  in  white  flashing  lines  from 
rock  to  rock.  But  on  fine  days  the 
channels  are  dry,  the  lake  lies  calm, 
the  boats  put  out,  the  fisherman  with 
his  sail  floats  by  on  his  way  to  the 
creek  where  the  trout  lie  sleeping,  the 


swallows  swim  in  the  sweet  air,  the 
cows  from  the  Manor  Farm  come  out 
straggling  knee-deep  into  the  water. 
The  sweet,  demure  intoxication  of  the 
place  and  time  seems  to  reach  to  the 
very  heart  of  all  things,  animate  and 
inanimate.  George  Tyson,  the  far- 
mer's son,  who  is  something  midway 
between  those  two  conditions,  might 
have  seemed  a  loutish  fellow  in  London 
streets,  but  to-day,  as  he  stands  with 
his  gleaming  scythe  mowing  the 
grass  on  the  slope  of  the  Crowbeck 
meadow,  any  painter  of  dreams,  might 
have  taken  him  for  a  figure  out  of 
mythology,  a  young  god  of  country 
things,  a  lingerer  from  the  golden  age. 
For  a  minute  he  looks  up  at  the  two, 
as  they  pass  along  out  of  the  shade  of 
the  pines,  skirting  the  meadows,  by 
the  path  that  leads  to  the  Place,  and 
then  he  goes  on  with  his  work.  Tempy 
herself  might  have  stood  for  some 
blooming  nymph  of  the  hills.  Her  thick 
auburn  locks  were  piled  and  twisted 
round  her  head  ;  her  dress  was  of  ging- 
ham, a  rough  straw  hat  shaded  her 
smiling  eyes.  A  greater  contrast  than 
the  two  cousins,  who  suited  each  other 
so  well,  could  scarcely  have  been  found. 
Charlie  Bolsover  was  dressed  in  the 
extreme  of  fashion,  with  every  charm 
by  which  art  could  detract  from  natu- 
ral good  looks.  He  was  handsome, 
dark,  slender ;  he  affected  a  manner 
even  more  than  fashionably  soft  and 
modulated.  Jo  once  said  that  Charlie's 
hair  was  velvet,  his  eyes  black  satin, 
his  coat  plush,  and  his  manners  silky  : 
but  such  as  he  was,  jewellery,  laven- 
der-water, jimcrackery,  notwithstand- 
ing, he  seemed  the  most  interesting 
person  in  all  the  world  to  the  young 
nymph  looking  up  so  sadly  with  her 
innocent  blue  eyes,  for  the  time  of 
parting  was  at  hand. 

"  I  may  come  up  with  you,  mayn't 
1 1 "  said  Charlie,  and  Tempy,  all 
changed  somehow,  gentle  and  simply 
yielding,  agreed, 

When  did  she  not  agree  to  Charlie's 
wishes  ?  To  her  cousin  she  was  almost 
always  gentle,  though  her  manner  by 
the  rest  of  the  world  might  have  been 
characterised  as  bluff. 
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Tempy,  fresh  and  kind-hearted,  con- 
ceited and  diffident  too,  as  such  people 
are,  was  yielding  enough,  for  all  her 
decision, to  those  she  loved.  She  walked 
on  quickly  ;  she  did  not  want  to  let  her- 
self dwell  upon  Charlie's  leave-taking. 
She  forced  herself  to  think  of  many 
very  tangible  preoccupations  in  the  way 
of  those  changings  and  shiftings,  flap- 
pings and  dustings,  which  in  civilised 
countries  herald  the  approach  of  new- 
married  and  other  important  people. 
The  girl  had,  among  other  things,  a 
general  cheerful  sense  of  her  own  im- 
portance, and  that  the  world  could  not 
possibly  get  on  without  her — neither 
her  father  nor  her  stepmother,  any 
more  than  the  very  competent  house- 
maids in  charge  of  the  Place.  This 
conviction  was  a  consolation  to  her  in 
many  of  the  subsequent  trials  and  dis- 
appointments of  life,  although,  in  her 
case  (as  in  other  people's)  these  trials 
and  disappointments  often  consisted 
in  the  fact  that  she  discovered  that 
others  could  get  on  without  her  better 
than  she  expected.  Could  Charlie  get 
on  without  her  ?  she  sometimes  asked 
herself,  and  to-day  again,  as  she  went 
along  treading  the  clover  and  the 
meadow-sweet,  breaking  the  little 
twigs  from  the  hedge  as  she  passed, 
and  feeling  somehow  that  to-day  was 
not  like  any  other  day  for  either  of 
them.  Once  she  looked  up,  it  was  for 
an  instant  only ;  she  could  not  meet 
the  force  of  the  fixed  gaze  that  was 
turned  upon  her. 

"  I'm  looking  good-bye,"  said  Charlie 
simply,  seeing  her  blush  up ;  and  then 
again  Tempy  raised  her  blue  eyes,  and 
he  saw  in  them  something  so  gentle, 
so  innocently  tender,  that  a  sudden 
conviction  came  over  him,  some  over- 
powering sense  of  her  goodness  and 
affection,  of  the  reality  and  all-import- 
ance of  her  feeling.  What  was  he,  to  be 
loved  by  so  true,  so  dear  a  creature — 
he  who  had  no  future  to  bring  her,  not 
even  a  clear  past  for  her  innocent  eyes  to 
look  through  1  What  was  he,  to  dare 
to  love  her  1  And  yet,  as  he  looked,  he 
knew,  even  without  words,  that  she 


loved  him,  and  this  seemed  reason 
enough,  even  in  his  troubled  life,  for 
him  to  try  to  win  her. 

"Tempy,  Tempy,"  he  said,  scarcely 
knowing  what  he  said,  "  don't  you 
know  what  it  all  means  ?  "  He  spoke 
with  a  burst  of  strange  emotion, 
triumph,  passion. 

George  Tyson,  sharpening  his  scythe, 
looked  up  again  from  the  meadow,  and 
saw  them  standing  side  by  side  near 
the  brown  cow  in  the  upper  field. 
From  the  boat>  far  away  upon  the 
water,  Uncle  Bolsover  could  still  be 
heard  shouting  a  cheerful  view-halloo. 
The  girl  neither  heard  nor  heeded  it 
all ;  she  cared  not  who  was  there,  she 
stood  passive,  stirred  by  a  wonder. 
Girls  think  of  love  as  of  something  all 
round  about  in  life  in  the  hearts  of 
others ;  when  they  first  dimly  feel 
that  they,  too,  are  touched  or  swept 
onward  by  the  great  tide,  their  whole 
girlish  heroism  rises  to  assert  their 
independence.  For  an  instant  the 
lordly  Tempy  stood  with  sudden  con- 
viction of  love  in  her  heart,  absolutely 
sure,  outwardly  unmoved,  silent  and 
still  for  an  instant.  Then  the  whole 
world  burst  in  upon  her  senses  ;  the 
blue  sky  arching  in  triumph  over  her 
head,  the  birds  flying  in  the  air,  the 
music  of  life  all  around,  the  rustling 
leaves,  the  voices  floating  from  the 
water,  all  seemed  but  a  part  of  the 
great  thing  which  had  changed  the 
whole  of  life  for  her.  Charlie's  looks, 
so  familiar,  so  strong,  and  so  gentle, 
seemed,  like  words,  to  speak,  to  order, 
to  entreat. 

•'  Tempy,  why  don't  you  answer  ? " 
he  cried. 

Then  she  looked  up  at  last.  "  Yes, 
I  know  what  it  means,  Charlie,"  she 
whispered  ;  and  the  young  fellow,  over- 
come and  touched  to  the  heart,  shaken 
from  self  and  from  his  fantastic  egot- 
ism and  fancies,  caught  her  suddenly 
for  an  instant. 

"  Tempy,  you  won't  let  them  part 
us  ]  "  he  cried  ;  "  we  belong  to  each 
other  now." 


To  be  continued. 
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A    CHAPTER    OF    ENGLISH    HISTORY.1 


THERE  is  no  more  important  chapter  in 
the  history  of  the  modern,  world  than 
the  establishment  of  British  suprem- 
acy in  North  America.  There  is  no 
more  dramatic  and  heroic  exploit  in 
the  annals  of  military  adventure  than 
the  siege  of  Quebec  and  the  encounter 
on  the  heights  of  Abraham.  Yet  it 
is  only  now  that  we  find  ourselves  in 
possession  of  an  authentic,  full,  sus- 
tained, and  worthy  narrative  of  those 
momentous  events  and  extraordinary 
men.  On  the  obelisk  to  the  memory 
of  Montcalm  and  Wolfe  in  the  public 
gardens  that  overlook  the  waters  of 
the  Saint  Lawrence  at  Quebec,  is  a 
Latin  inscription  to  the  effect  that 
their  valour  gave  them  a  common 
death,  history  a  common  glory,  and 
posterity  a  common  monument.  It 
has  been  reserved  for  an  American 
writer  to  raise  to  them  a  historic 
memorial  in  a  spirit  and  on  a  scale 
that  befits  the  great  events  in  which 
they  bore  so  powerful  and  magnani- 
mous a  part. 

Mr.  Parkman  is  the  author  of 
various  works  of  merit  and  import- 
ance. He  took  his  degree  at  Harvard 
forty  years  ago.  Then  feeling,  with  the 
same  instinct  as  Fenimore  Cooper, 
that  the  Indians  were  the  romantic 
and  picturesque  element  in  American 
history,  he  was  adventurous  enough  to 
make  his  way  into  the  wild  prairies  of 
the  west,  and  there  he  lived  in  camp 
with  various  Indian  tribes  for  a  con- 
siderable time.  If  we  recall  the  state 
of  the  lands  between  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains and  the  Pacific  a  generation  ago, 
we  can  appreciate  the  courage  and 
spirit  that  were  implied  in  such  an 
expedition,  and  the  curiosity  with 
which  the  public  welcomed  Mr.  Park- 
man's  story  of  what  he  had  seen. 

1  Montcalm  and  Wolfe.  By  Francis  Park- 
man. In  two  volumes.  London.  1884. 


Then  he  wrote  a  novel,  which  the 
present  writer  does  not  happen  to 
have  seen,  and  which,  perhaps,  one 
need  not  now  concern  one's  self  about. 
It  was  on  history,  not  fiction, '.that  Mr. 
Parkrnan  settled  pretty  eai-ly  in  his 
career.  His  first  work  in  this  depart- 
ment treated  events  which,  in  the 
order  of  time,  followed  his  last  work 
now  before  us.  It  was  the  history 
of  what  is  called  the  conspiracy  of 
Pontiac,  the  chief  who  headed  the 
great  confederacy  of  the  Indian 
natives  against  the  English  after  the 
final  discomfiture  of  the  French  in 
1760.  From  Pontiac's  rising  Mr. 
Parkman' s  studies  took  him  back  to 
the  origin  of  the  French  settlement, 
and  he  sat  down  steadily  to  work  out 
the  history  of  France  and  England  in 
North  America.  This  series  of  narra- 
tives has  been  the  occupation  of  his 
life,  and  any  English  reader  who  is 
unacquainted  with  them  has  missed  a 
highly  remarkable  chapter  of  history. 
The  work,  as  it  stands  at  this  moment, 
is  not  continuous  and  complete.  Mr. 
Parkman  brought  it  clown  to  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  interval  from  1700  to  1748  he 
has  passed  over  for  a  time.  When 
that  gap  is  filled,  we  shall  have  the 
history  of  France  in  America,  and  of 
all  the  events  connected  with  that 
occupation,  in  a  definite  form. 

The  present  work,  which  is — so  far 
as  its  own  scope  goes  — •  complete 
and  entire  in  itself,  covers  the  most 
dramatic  and  decisive  period,  extend- 
ing from  the  Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle 
in  1748  to  the  Peace  of  Paris  in  1763. 
When  it  opens,  the  possessions  of 
France,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Saint 
Lawrence  to  the  mouth  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, like  those  of  England  to  the  east 
of  the  Alleghanies,  were  isolated  and 
remote  from  the  policy,  the  interests. 
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and    the    fortunes    of    Europe.       But 
before  six  years  had  elapsed,  it  was  in 
these  wild  outlands  that  the  rivalry  of 
European  ambitions  began  to   be   de- 
cided ;    and  before  a  second  period  of 
the  same  length  had  elapsed,  changes 
had    come    to  pass   on  the    American 
continent   which  were  pregnant  with 
vast  consequences  for  the  whole  civil- 
ised world.   In  these  volumes,  therefore, 
we  are  on  no   little   colonial  creek   or 
insignificant  provincial  tributary,  but 
in  the  central  stream  of  human  history. 
The  industry  that   has   gone   to  the 
production  of  the  work  makes  it  a  book 
of   the   first   authority    on    a    subject 
that  had  hitherto  been  no  more  than 
superficially  explored.     The  first  test 
of    a   history  is  the  writer's    breadth 
and  accuracy  of  research.     Style  is  a 
merit,  and  judgment  is  a  higher  merit 
still ;  but  diligence  and  discrimination 
in  the   collection  of   material  are  the 
conditions     precedent    of     any    other 
merit   whatever.       Mr.    Parkman   has 
caused  the  ofiicial  archives  of  London 
and  Paris  to  be  ransacked  for  material. 
In  France  alone  more  than  a  thousand 
folio  pages   of  manuscript   have  been 
copied,    while    the    copies   of    English 
documents  fill  ten  volumes.  The  whole 
of    the   autograph   letters   of    General 
Montcalm  to  his  family,  and  to  Bour- 
lamaque,     one    of     his     most     active 
lieutenants,  have  been  preserved,  and 
they  have  all  been  examined   by  Mr. 
Parkman.     Many  letters   and   diaries 
of  persons  who  were  engaged  in  the  war 
have  been  unearthed  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic.     Of  books,  pamphlets, 
and  news-sheets  relating  to  the  Ame- 
rican   episodes    of    the    Seven    Years' 
War,  there    is   a  copious  supply,   and 
Mr.    Parkman   thinks  that    he    has  a 
right   to  say   that    nothing    of    conse- 
quence has  escaped  him.     Some  of  the 
older  States  of  the  Union  have  pub- 
lished voluminous  records  of  their  own 
history,  and  here,  too,  he  has  been  in- 
defatigable.   There  is  buch  positive  and 
abundant  evidence  of  all  this  industry 
as  to  give  us  good  confidence  in  our 
guide. 

Work  of  the  stamp  of   Mr.   Park- 
No.  305.  —VOL.  LI. 


man's  does  not  increase  one's  respect 
for  those  laborious  but  unsatisfactory 
performances  in  which  a  single  writer 
undertakes  to  cover  the  whole  ground 
of  a  nation's  annals.  We  value  the 
monograph  more,  and  the  monumental 
history  less.  It  is  worth  while  to  turn, 
for  instance,  to  M.  Henri-  Martin's 
well-known  history  of  France,  from 
the  remotest  times  down  to  1789.  It  is 
a  work  of  undoubted  merit  and  import- 
ance. It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say 
that  in  at  least 'one-half  of  the  propo- 
sitions where  M.  Martin  advances  the 
statement  of  a  precise  detail,  he  is 
inaccurate.  The  English  fieet,  he  says 
(xv.  551-3),  got  up  the  St.  Lawrence, 
"thanks  to  the  treason  of  an  officer  of 
marine,  who  had  been,  taken  prisoner, 
and  who  served  as  pilot.  His  name 
w<>s  Denis  de  Vitre.  He  was  the  only 
traitor  whom  Canada  produced."  But 
Denis  de  Vitre  was  not  a  traitor  at  all, 
nor  was  he  the  only  Canadian  im- 
pressed for  the  British  ships.  De 
Vitre,  according  to  Mr.  Parkman,  was 
"  compelled  to  serve,  under  a  threat  of 
being  hanged  if  he  refused."  Conces- 
sion to  force  majeure  of  this  degree  has 
never  been  held  to  deserve  the  odious 
name  of  treason.  "  Nor  was  he  alone," 
Mr.  Parkman  proceeds,  "  for  when 
Durell  reached  the  place  where  the 
river-pilots  were  usually  taken  on 
board,  he  raised  a  French  flag  to  his 
masthead,  causing  great  rejoicings 
among  the  Canadians  on  shore,  who 
thought  that  a  fleet  was  come  to  their 
rescue,  and  that  their  country  was 
saved.  The  pilots  launched  their 
canoes  and  came  out  to  the  ships, 
where  they  were  all  made  prisoners  ; 
the  French  flag  was  lowered,  and  the 
red  cross  displayed  in  its  stead.  The 
spectators  on  shore  turned  from  joy  to 
despair ;  and  a  priest,  who  stood 
watching  the  squadron  with  a  tele- 
scope, is  said  to  have  dropped  dead 
with  revulsion  of  feeling.  .  .  .  As  the 
ships  came  up,  the  captive  pilots  were 
put  on  board  to  carry  them  safely 
through  on  pain  of  death"- — (ii.  204). 
There  is  a  considerable  difference  in 
value  between  this  picture  of  what 
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happened,  and  M.  Martin's  rhetorical 
little  sentence. 

The  English,  says  M.  Martin,  "did 
not  dare  to  attack  either  the  city  or 
the  camp  in  front,  so  they  descended  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  river,  and  from 
that  point  destroyed  the  town,"  &c. 
But,  in  fact,  the  heights  of  Point  Levi, 
from  which  this  oj.  oration  was  con- 
ducted, were  directly  opposite  to  the 
city,  the  Saint  Lawrence  being  here 
less  than  a  mile  wide,  and  as  much 
in  front  as  any  site  for  a  battery 
could  be. 

In  describing  the  engagement  on 
the  Plains  of  Abraham,  M.  Martin 
gives  Montcalm  a  force  of  4500  men, 
and  says  that  his  assault  broke  upon 
Wolfe's  force  of  between  9000  and 
10,000.  Mr.  Parkman,  as  the  result 
of  careful  enumeration,  reaches  a  total, 
not  of  9000  or  10,000,  but  only  of  3265, 
as  the  number  of  Wolfe's  front  line, 
which  alone  met  and  turned  the  French 
attack.  The  conclusion  is  that  the 
numbers  engaged  on  each  side  seem 
to  have  been  about  equal. 

One  more  instance  of  patriotic  in- 
accuracy will  suffice.  Murray,  as  we 
have  seen,  held  Quebec  during  the 
winter.  In  the  spring  Levis  came  lip 
against  him.  Murray  very  injudici- 
ously gave  him  battle,  and  got  the 
worst  of  it.  Levis,  says  M.  Martin, 
had  7000  men,  and  Murray  hastened 
to  meet  him  with  6000  men.  But 
Murray  himself  wrote  officially  to 
Pitt,  "Half  an  hour  after  six  in  the 
morning  we  marched  with  all  the 
force  I  could  muster,  namely,  three 
thousand  men."  Mr.  Parkmau,  who 
does  full  justice  to  the  address  and 
courage  of  the  French  force,  says  that 
"  from  the  first  they  were  greatly  supe- 
rior in  numbers,  and  at  the  middle 
and  end  of  the  affair,  when  they  had 
all  reached  the  field,  they  were  more 
than  two  against  one  "  (ii.  350). 

Another  respectable  French  his- 
torian of  our  time,  M.  Alphonse 
Jobez,  has  told  the  story  very  briefly 
in  his  work  on  La  France  sous 
Louis  XV.  Here  is  one  little  passage 
(v.  307) : — "  Montcalm,  while  rallying 


his  troops,  who  were  confused  for  an 
instant  by  the  shock  of  the  English, 
is  mortally  wounded.  The  French, 
disconcerted  by  the  loss  of  two  of 
their  chiefs  in  succession,  hesitate ; 
the  English,  profiting  by  this  moment 
of  confusion,  pierce  their  centres  and 
push  them  back  upon  Quebec."  No- 
thing could  be  much  less  like  the 
truth.  The  rout  of  the  French  was 
complete  before  Montcalm  was  struck. 
They  were  not  confused  for  an  instant, 
but  were  in  full  retreat.  Montcalm  was 
not  rallying  his  troops,  but  "  was  borne 
with  the  tide  of  fugitives  towards  the 
town,"  and  it  was  only  as  he  ap- 
proached the  walls  that  the  fatal  shot 
passed  through  his  body.  Hesitation 
was  all  over  long  before.  Some  of 
the  Canadians  offered  a  scattered  re- 
sistance for  a  short  time  to  the  pur- 
suit, but  the  story  of  "piercing  the 
centres  in  a  moment  of  confusion " 
after  Montcalm's  fall,  is  sheer  fiction. 
The  story  is  no  more  a  reproduction 
of  the  actual  events  than  a  loose 
translation,  into  slipshod  prose  by  a 
bad  scholar  conveys  the  sense  and 
spirit  of  a  Greek  chorus.  It  may 
appear  unfair  to  subject  the  painters 
on  large  canvases  to  tests  so  minute, 
bxit  if  the  historian  cannot  bear  it,  he 
becomes  one  of  the  least  worthy  of 
human  performers. 

Strange  as  it  may  appear,  consider- 
ing his  queer  reputation,  the  worthy 
Smollett  comes  as  well  through  the 
test  of  a  close  comparison  with  Mr. 
Parkman  as  any  other  of  the  his- 
torians on  a  great  scale.  In  his  long 
narrative  of  the  horrible  incident  of 
the  conflict  of  Peyton  and  Ochterlony 
with  the  Indians  (ch.  xxxi.),  he  even 
surpasses  Mr.  Parkman  (ii.  232)  in 
fulness  and  precision.  It  does  not 
come  within  the  scope  of  Mr.  Lecky's 
history  to  furnish  more  detail  than  is 
needed  to  light  up  discursive  though 
interesting  disquisitions.  Where  he 
comes  down  from  the  ccorulean,  ex- 
panse of  interesting  and  attractive 
generalities,  and  alights  on  what  should 
be  a  solid  figure,  he  does  not  always 
coincide  with  Mr.  Parkman.  "  The 
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population  of  the  French  colony,"  he 
says  (ii.  494)  "  was  so  small  that  there 
were  said  not  to  have  been  in  all  more 
than  20,000   men  capable  of    bearing 
arms."       If    Mr.    Parkman    is    right 
(i.    371),   as   cannot    be   doubted,  this 
is  an  excessive  estimate  to  the  tune  of 
between  five  and  twenty  and  five  and 
thirty  per  cent.     Lord  Stanhope's  re- 
putation is  settled  by  this  time,  and 
pretty  close   comparison    of   his  book 
with  the  volumes  before  us  leaves  it 
where  it  was.     He  consulted  the  au- 
thorities that  were  accessible  to  him 
with  diligence  and  judgment,  his  nar- 
rative is  substantially  correct,  and  in 
all  the  proper  places  rises  to  a  certain 
animation    of    an    old-fashioned    and 
decorous  kind.      We  are  glad    to  see 
that  Mr.   Parkman   is    sceptical,   and 
he   might  well  have  advanced  to   the 
stage  beyond    the    sceptical,   as   to    a 
story  to  Wolfe's   discredit  for  which 
Lord  Stanhope  is   the  only  authority. 
It  is  to  the  effect  that  on  the  eve  of 
his    embarkation    he   was    invited    to 
dinner  by  Pitt ;  that  as  the   evening 
advanced,  Wolfe   broke   forth    into    a 
strain  of  gasconade  and  bravado,  rap- 
ped the  table  with  his  drawn  sword, 
and    then     with     many    extravagant 
words   nourished    it   round   the  room. 
When  he  had  gone,  Pitt  lifted  up  his 
eyes  and  arms,  and  cried  out  to  Lord 
Temple,  the  only  other  person  present, 
"  Good   God,   that   I   should  have   en- 
trusted the  fate   of   the  country  and 
of  the  administration  to  such  hands  !  " 
This  story  was  told  by  Lord  Temple 
to  Thomas  Grenville,  who  told  it   to 
Lord  Stanhope.     It  cannot  well  have 
been    much   less   than    seventy   years 
old    when   Lord    Stanhope    heard    it, 
nor    Grenville,    his    informant,    much 
less  than  eighty  years  old.      Grenville 
was  eighty-nine  when  he  gave  his  con- 
sent   to   the  insertion  of  the   tale   in 
Lord  Mahon's^work  (ch.  xxxv.  vol.  iv. 
153),  and    it    is    infinitely    more    pro- 
bable   that    he    should    have    made    a 
mistake  than  that  a  man  so  singularly 
free  from  the  spirit  of  gasconading  as 
Wolfe  should  have  played  such  antics 
before  a   man    so    singularly  unlikely 


either  to  provoke  or  to  tolerate 
them  as  the  imperious  and  majestic 
Mr.  Pitt.  It  is  not  necessary  to  say 
'more  of  a  tale  which  had,  for  that 
matter,  been  already  satisfactorily 
despatched  by  Mr.  Wright  in  his  ex- 
cellent biography  of  Wolfe,  published 
a  few  years  ago  (pp.  483-6). 

One  of  the  most  painful  incidents  in 
the  history  of  the  establishment  of 
British  rule  in  Northern  America  was 
the  removal  of  .the  French  inhabitants 
from  Acadia,  and  it  is  one  of  those  on 
which  Mr.  Parkman's  industry  has 
been  most  successful  in  shedding  new 
light.  It  is  worth  while  to  compare 
his  two  excellent  chapters  (iv.  and  viii.) 
with  the  story  of  the  same  events  in 
the  ungenial  pages  of  Bancroft  (History 
of  the  United  States,  iii.  30,  and  128-36). 
The  circumstances  of  the  forcible  de- 
portation of  these  hapless  people  from 
their  homesteads  were  miserable 
enough,  and  we  cannot  forget  that 
Burke  declared  that  no  honest  man 
could  regard  as  worth  a  single  farthing 
all  the  pretences  for  "  rooting  out 
this  poor  innocent,  deserving  people, 
whom,  our  utter  inability  to  govern 
or  to  reconcile,  gave  us  no  sort  of 
right  to  extirpate."  But  Mr.  Park- 
man shows  beyond  mistake  that  it  was 
the  agents  of  the  French  Court,  civil, 
military,  and  ecclesiastical,  who  by 
their  dishonourable  and  persistent  in- 
citements to  active  disloyalty,  had 
made  some  resort  to  force  absolutely 
necessary.  And  he  gives  chapter  and 
verse  in  support  of  his  assertion,  that 
whatever  judgment  may  be  passed  on 
so  cruel  a  measure  as  expatriation,  it 
was  not  practised  until  every  resource 
of  patience  and  persuasion  had  been 
tried  in  vain. 

As  a  writer  Mr.  Parkman  has  great 
merits,  though  he  certainly  is  not  free 
from  defects.  His  treatment  lacks 
perfect  finish,  and  his  grasp  is  not 
always  steady.  He  commits  the  griev- 
ous sin  of  grudging  us  abundance  of 
dates.  In  the  excellent  account  of 
the  siege  of  Louisbourg  (ii.  68),  he 
talks  of  this  or  that  happening  "  two 
days  after,"  but  he  gives  us  the  trouble 
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of  finding  out  after  what.  We  are 
told  that  the  articles  of  capitulation 
were  returned  at  eleven  o'clock,  and 
that  a  paper  was  signed  at  midnight, 
but  what  was  the  day  of  the  month  ? 
It  is  true  that  a  foot-note  incidentally 
times  one  of  the  documents,  but  this 
is  a  dubious  and  slovenly  way  of 
giving  a  hint  where  a  definite  date 
ought  to  stand  erect  in  the  text.  The 
writing  is  not  always  correct.  To  say, 
for  example,  that  "  the  wrath  of  Maria 
Theresa,  with  her  two  allies,  Pompa- 
dour and  the  Empress  of  Russia,  was 
soon  to  wreak  itself  upon  him,"  might 
mean  that  one  of  these  ladies  was 
angry  with  the  other  two,  though  it 
does  mean  that  the  anger  of  all  three 
was  soon  to  fall  upon  Frederick.  To 
say  that  Pitt  "  had  repeatedly  brow- 
beat "  Newcastle  is  a  sad  inaccuracy, 
as  to  say  that  some  one  "improved  a 
spare  hour  to  visit  this  marvel  of 
nature,"  is  a  sad  inelegance. 

Yet  if  we  look  at  his  workmanship 
broadly,  Mr.  Parkman  is  the  author 
of  a  clear,  direct,  and  telling  style. 
He  puts  in  his  details  with  distinct- 
ness, and  works  them  up  with  great 
skill  in  composition ;  and  while  his 
narrative  is  serious  and  authentic,  is 
replete  with  fact  and  keeps  close  to 
reality,  it  is  at  the  same  time  alive 
with  colour,  imagination,  and  fire.  In 
power  of  vivid  topographical  descrip- 
tion we  are  inclined  to  place  Mr.  Park- 
man  almost  in  the  first  rank. ;  He 
claims  to  have  gone  over  every  inch 
of  his  ground,  and  he  writes  as  if  it 
were  so.  Now  and  then  he  touches 
a  false  literary  note,  as  when  he  speaks 
of  bugle  and  drum  telling  the  astonished 
primeval  forest  that  its  doom  was  pro- 
nounced and  its  days  numbered.  In- 
deed, if  the  truth  must  be  told,  the 
primeval  forest  is  something  of  a  snare 
to  Mr.  Parkman.  He  piles  up  pic- 
turesque detail  with  a  too  gorgeous 
facility  that  turns  honest  landscape 
into  flat  rhapsody.  There  are  dithy- 
rambic  pieces  about  maples  dropping 
leaves  of  rustling  gold,  and  sumachs 
glowing  like  rubies  under  the  dark 
green  of  the  unchanging  spruce,  and 


mossed  rocks  with  all  their  painted 
plumage  lying  double  in  the  watery 
mirror,  that  take  one's  breath  away. 
Mr.  Parkman  would  never  have  caught 
Thucydides,  Tacitus,  Livy,  Swift,  Vol- 
taire, writing  like  that — no,  nor  even 
Chateaubriand,  nor  Bernardin  de  Saint 
Pierre,  nor  Washington  Irving.  But 
these  fineries  are  not  so  common  as  to 
impair  a  general  effect  that  is  admi- 
rable for  freshness  and  vigour  and 
agreeable  excitement.  The  description 
of  the  famous  defeat  of  Bracldock  in 
1755,  besides  containing  much  new 
matter,  strikes  us  as  worthy  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  battle-pieces  of  Macau- 
lay,  Froude,  and  almost  of  Carlyle. 
Indeed  we  could  hardly  bear  from  any 
other  writer  except  himself  the  strange 
but  infinitely  beautiful  touch  with 
which  Carlyle  winds  up  his  short 
version  of  this  very  catastrophe. 

"  The  poor  General — ebbing  homewards,  h;; 
and  his  Enterprise,  hour  after  hour — rouseu 
himself  twice  only  for  a  moment  from  his 
death-stupor  :  once,  the  first  night,  to  ejacu- 
late mournfully,  'Who  would  have  thought 
it  / '  And  again  once,  he  was  heard  to  say. 
days  after,  in  a  tone  of  hope,  '  Another  time 
we  will  do  better  ! '  which  were  his  last  words, 
death  following  in  a  few  minutes.  Weary, 
weary-laden  soul ;  deep  Sleep  now  descending 
on  it — soft,  sweet  cataracts  of  Sleep  and  Rest  ; 
suggesting  hope  and  triumph  over  sorrow, 
after  all — '  Another  time  we  will  do  better  ; ' 
and  in  a  few  minutes  was  dead." — (Frederick, 
bk.  xvi.  ch.  14.) 

Such  a  style  as  that  bears  no  imita- 
tion, and  our  author,  though  blessed 
with  an  eye  for  the  beautiful,  happily 
makes  no  attempt  in  Carlyle's  direc- 
tion. He  does  not  forget  that  though 
History  is  one  of  the  muses,  her 
domain  is  far  away  from  her  poetic 
sisters.  Most  of  his  story  is  the 
narrative  of  operations  of  war,  and 
military  history  is  apt  in  all  but  very 
superior  hands  to  be  stiff,  mechanical, 
and  monotonous.  Mr.  Parkman  makes 
it  only  less  thrilling  than  military 
realities.  One  of  the  most  decisive 
incidents  of  the  war,  for  it  gave  to  the 
British  the  command  of  the  entrance 
to  the  great  river  Saint  Lawrence,  was 
the  capture  of  Louisbourg  from  the 
French.  Mr.  Parkman  opens  this  im- 
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portant  chapter  with  a  fine  picture  of 
the  desolate  physical  features  of  the 
scene  of  action,  as  they  must  have 
been  then  and  are  now,  the  vast  rush 
of  waves  over  three  thousand  miles 
of  unbroken  sea  meeting  their  first  re- 
buff against  this  iron  coast.  He  makes 
us  behold,  as  if  with  our  own  eyes, 
"  Lighthouse  Point  white  with  foam  ; 
jets  of  spray  spouting  from  the  rocks 
of  Goat  Island  ;  mist  curling  in  clouds 
from  the  seething  surf  that  lashes  the 
crags  of  Black  Point  :  and  the  sea 
boiling  like  a  caldron  among  the  reefs 
by  the  harbour's  mouth "  (ii.  53). 
The  fortress  was  of  immense  strength, 
and  the  circuit  of  the  fortification  was 
more  than  a  mile  and  a  half.  The 
best  defence  was  the  craggy  shore, 
and  every  point  was  vigilantly 
watched. 

"  There  had  been  signs  of  the  enemy  from 
the  h'rst  opening  of  spring.  In  the  intervals 
of  fog,  rain,  and  snow-squalls,  sails  were  seen 
hovering  on  the  distant  sea  ;  and  during  the 
latter  part  of  May  a  squadron  of  nine  ships 
cruised  off  the  mouth  of  the  harbor,  appear- 
ing and  disappearing,  sometimes  driven  away 
by  gales,  sometimes  lost  in  fogs,  and  some- 
times approaching  to  within  cannon-shot  of 
the  batteries.  Their  object  was  to  blockade 
the  port — in  which  they  failed  ;  for  French 
ships  had  come  in  at  intervals,  till,  as  we  have 
seen,  twelve  of  them  lay  safe  anchored  in  the 
harbor,  with  more  than  a  year's  supply  of 
provisions  for  the  garrison.  At  length,  on  the 
first  of  June,  the  south-eastern  horizon  was 
white  with  a  cloud  of  canvas.  The  long-ex- 
pected crisis  was  come." 

Boscawen  with  frigates,  fireships, 
and  transports  had  come  upon  the  scene, 
bringing  Amherst  in  command  of  some 
seventeen  hundred  men.  The  captains 
declared  that  it  would  be  madness  to 
attempt  a  landing,  but  the  Admiral 
persisted  in  obeying  his  instructions. 
For  more  than  a  week,  day  after  day, 
they  were  baulked,  now  by  thick  fogs, 
now  by  hard  gales,  now  by  raging 
surf.  Once  the  troops  entered  the 
boats,  but  the  sea  began  to  rise  and 
they  were  ordered  back.  At  length  on 
the  eighth  day,  the  men  were  once 
more  in  the  boats  and  were  rowed 
1  owards  the  shore.  A  thousand  French- 
men lay  behind  entrenchments  above. 


and  guns,  masked  by  young  spruce, 
and  fir-trees  stuck  in  the  ground 
before  them,  were  placed  so  as  to 
sweep  the  whole  crescent  of  the  beach. 
The  famous  incidents  that  followed 
have  often  been  told  before,  but  never 
better  than  by  Mr.  Parkman  : — 

"  The  English  were  allowed  to  come  within 
close  range  unmolested.     Then  the  batteries 
opened,  and    a   deadly  storm  of   grape  and 
musketry  was  poured  upon  the  boats.     It  was 
clear  in  an  instant  that  to  advance  farther 
would  be  destruction  ;    and  Wolfe  waved  his 
hand  as  a  signal  to  sheer  off'.     At  some  dis- 
tance on  the  right,  and  little  exposed  to  the 
h're,  were  three  boats  of  light  infantry  under 
Lieutenants  Hopkins  and  Brown  and  Ensign 
Grant  ;  who,  mistaking  the  signal  or  wilfully 
misinterpreting  it,  made  directly  for  the  shore 
before  them.     It  was  a  few  rods  east  of  the 
beach  ;   a  craggy  coast  and  a  strand  strewn 
with    rocks  and   lashed    with    breakers,  but 
sheltered  from  the  cannon  by  a  small  project- 
ing point.     The  three  officers  leaped  ashore, 
followed  by  their  men.     Wolfe  saw  the  move- 
ment, and  hastened  to  support  it.     The  boat 
of  Major   Scott,  who  commanded   the  light 
infantry  and  rangers,  next  came  up,  and  was 
store  in  an  instant  ;    but   Scott  gained  the 
shore,  climbed  the  crags,  and  found  himself 
with  ten  men  in  front  of  some  seventy  French 
and  Indians.     Half  his  followers  were  killed 
and   wounded,  and  three   bullets  were  shot 
through    his    clothes ;     but   with   admirable 
gallantry  he  held  his  ground  till  others  came 
to  his  aid.     The  remaining  boats  now  reached 
the  landing.      Many  were  stove  among  the 
rocks,  and  others  were  overset ;   some  of  the 
men  were    dragged   back    by   the   surf  and 
drowned,  some  lost  their  muskets,  and  were 
drenched  to  the  skin,  but  the  greater  part 
got  safe  ashore.     Among   the  foremost  was 
seen  the  tall,  attenuated  form  of  Brigadier 
Wolfe,  armed  with  nothing  but  a  cane,  as  he 
leaped  into  the  surf  and  climbed  the  crags 
with  his  soldiers.     As  they  reached  the  top 
they  formed  in  compact  order,  and  attacked 
and    carried  with    the    bayonet   the  nearest 
French  battery,  a  few  rods  distant." 

Louisbourg  was  the  key  to  the 
Saint  Lawrence,  and  its  fall  in  July, 
1753,  opened  to  Great  Britain  the 
northern  gates  of  the  French  posses- 
sions in  America.  In  the  following 
year  the  immortal  attempt  was  made 
to  use  this  new  means  of  access  for 
the  destruction  of  New  France. 

The  siege  and  capture  of  Quebec 
make  the  natural  climax  of  Mr.  Park- 
man's  story,  and  a  truly  splendid 
climax  it  is.  The  two  hundred  pages 
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in  which  he  tells  the  tale  from  the 
arrival  of  the  British  ships  in  the 
north  channel  down  to  the  capitulation 
of  Montreal,  make  one  of  the  most 
stirring  narratives  in  the  language. 
The  writer  does  not  always  keep  as 
close  to  the  track  as  a  more  finished 
performer  would  do,  and  he  occasion- 
ally intersperses  documentary  matter 
and  critical  asides  with  no  happy  effect. 
But  011  the  whole  the  artist  is  worthy 
of  the  picturesque  scene,  the  valiant 
exploits,  and  the  two  admirable  and 
heroic  figures  that  it  has  fallen  to  him 
to  depict.  We  can  only  repeat  that 
there  is  no  more  thrilling  and  dramatic 
story  in  our  annals. 

Although,  however,  both  the  im- 
mense political  consequences  of  the 
capture  of  Quebec,  and  the  striking 
personality  of  Wolfe,  make  this  par- 
ticular event  of  unique  and  crowning 
importance,  the  book  abounds  with 
incidents  and  characters  that  are  only 
a  degree  less  striking  than  the  im- 
mortal skirmish  on  the  heights  of 
Abraham.  It  may  be  doubted  whether 
in  any  part  of  the  great  war  which 
then  blazed  like  a  universal  conflagra- 
tion in  every  quarter  of  the  globe, 
there  was  more  daring,  endurance, 
and  heroism,  or  sharper  need  for  all 
these  qualities,  than  in  the  struggle 
between  the  French  and  the  English 
in  America.  The  Partisan  War  that 
raged  during  1756  was  as  furious 
and  as  melodramatic  as  the  Guerilla 
war  in  the  Peninsula.  The  scale 
of  the  conflict,  if  measured  by 
the  numbers  of  men  engaged  in  it, 
was  small  enough,  but  its  fury  was 
even  more  desperate  on  that  account. 
Here,  as  one  picture  out  of  a  score 
that  are  just  as  animated,  is  the  scene 
of  an  assault  by  the  English  on  the 
French  works  at  Ticonderoga  : — 

"  Across  the  rough  ground,  with  its  maze  of 
fallen  trees,  whose  leaves  hung  withering  in 
the  July  sun,  they  could  see  -the  top  of  the 
breastwork,  but  not  the  men  behind  it ;  when, 
in  an  instant,  all  the  line  was  obscured  by  a 
gush  of  smoke,  a  crash  of  exploding  firearms 
tore  the  air,  and  grapeshqt  and  musket-balls 
swept  the  whole  place  like  a  tempest;  'a 
damnable  fire,'  says  an  officer  who  heard  them 


screaming  about  his  ears.  The  English  had 
been  ordered  to  carry  the  works  with  the 
bayonet  ;  but  their  ranks  were  broken  by  the 
obstructions  through  which  they  struggled  in 
vain  to  force  their  way,  and  they  soon  began 
to  fire  in  turn.  The  storm  raged  in  full  fury 
for  an  hour.  The  assailants  pushed  close  to 
the  breastwork  ;  but  there  they  were  stopped 
by  the  bristling  mass  of  sharpened  branches, 
which  they  could  not  pass  under  the  mur- 
derous cross 'fires  that  swept  them  from  front 
and  flank.  At  length  they  fell  back,  exclaim- 
ing that  the  works  were  impregnable.  Aber- 
cromby,  who  was  at  the  saw-mill,  a  mile  and 
a  half  in  the  rear,  sent  orders  to  attack  again, 
and  again  they  came  on  as  before.  The  scene 
was  frightful  :  masses  of  infuriated  men  who 
could  not  go  forward  and  would  not  go  back  ; 
straining  for  an  enemy  they  could  not  reach, 
and  firing  on  an  enemy  they  could  not  see  ; 
caught  in  the  entanglement  of  fallen  trees, 
tripped  by  briers,  stumbling  over  logs,  tearing 
through  boughs  ;  shouting,  yelling,  cursing, 
and  pelted  all  the  while  by  bullets  that  killed 
them  by  scores,  stretched  them  on  the  ground, 
or  hung  them  on  jagged  branches  in  strange 
attitudes  of  death.  The  provincials  supported 
the  regulars  Avith  spirit,  and  some  of  them 
forced  their  way  to  the  foot  of  the  wooden 
wall.  The  French  fought  with  the  intrepid 
gaiety  of  their  nation,  and  shouts  of  '  Vive  le 
lioi  ! '  and  '  Vive  noire  General ! '  mingled 
with  the  din  of  musketry.  Montcalm,  with 
his  coat  off,  for  the  day  was  hot,  directed  the 
defence  of  the  centre,  and  repaired  to  any  part 
of  the  line  where  the  danger  for  the  time 
seemed  greatest.  He  is  warm  in  praise  of  his 
enemy,  and  declares  that  between  one  and 
seven  o'clock  they  attacked  him  six  successive 
times." 

The  tremendous  rigour  of  the  climate 
added  a  sombre  feature  to  the  hard- 
ships of  war,  and  Mr.  Parkman's 
turn,  for  landscape  enables  us  to 
realise  this  fierce  background  with  no 
small  effectiveness.  After  Quebec 
was  taken,  for  instance,  the  English 
force  passed  the  winter  in  the  town, 
awaiting  the  attack  from  the  French 
(still  at  Montreal),  which  the  first 
opening  of  the  weather  was  sure  to 
bring.  No  winter  scene  in  Bohemia 
or  Silesia  that  year  could  have  been 
so  harsh  :  — 

"  December  came,  and  brought  the  Cana- 
dian winter,  with  its  fierce  light,  and  cold, 
glaring,  snow-fields,  and  piercing  blasts  that 
scorch  the  cheek  like  a  firebrand.  The  men 
were  frost-bitten  as  they  dug  away  the  dry, 
powdery  drifts  that  the  wind  had  piled  against 
the  ramparts.  The  sentries  were  relieved  every 
hour ;  yet  feet  and  fingers  were  continually 
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frozen.  The  clothing  of  the  troops  was  ill- 
suited  to  the  climate,  and,  though  stoves  had 
been  placed  in  the  guard-  and  barrack-rooms, 
the  supply  of  fuel  constantly  fell  short.  The 
cutting  and  dragging  of  wood  was  the  chief 
task  of  the  garrison  for  many  weeks.  Parties 
of  axemen,  strongly  guarded,  were  always  at 
work  in  the  forest  of  Ste.  Foy,  four  or  five 
miles  from  Quebec,  and  the  logs  were  brought 
to  town  on  sledges  dragged  by  the  soldiers. 
Eight  of  them  were  harnessed  in  pairs  to  each 
sledge  ;  and  as  there  was  always  danger  from 
Indians  and  bushrangers,  every  man  carried 
his  musket  slung  at  his  back.  The  labour 
was  prodigious  ;  for  frequent  snowstorms 
made  it  necessary  again  and  again  to  beat  a 
fresh  track  through  the  drift.  The  men  bore 
their  hardships  with  admirable  good  humour." 


There  was  a  more  horrible  foe  than 
the  weather.  Everybody  remembers 
the  stern  remonstrances  of  Burke  and 
others  in  the  American  war  of  twenty 
years  later  against  attempts  to  bring 
down  on  the  colonists  "  an  irruption 
of  those  fierce  and  cruel  tribes  of 
savages  and  cannibals,  in  whom  the 
vestiges  of  human  nature  are  nearly 
effaced  by  ignorance  and  barbarity." 
"They  are  not,"  said  Burke  in  the 
famous  Address  to  the  King,  "  fit 
allies  for  your  Majesty  in  a  war  with 
your  people."  In  the  war  between 
French  and  English,  the  Red  Indian  is 
a  conspicuous  and  awful  figure.  Some 
seven  years  ago  an  important  book  was 
published  under  the  title  of  The 
Hunting  Grounds  of  the  Great  West. 
In  this,  Colonel  Dodge  of  the  United 
States  army  gave  an  authentic  account 
of  the  Indians  of  the  great  North 
American  desert.  His  picture  of  their 
cruelty  can  never  be  effaced  from  the 
mind  of  anybody  who  has  read  his 
book.  "  The  torture  of  a  human 
being,"  he  says  (p.  416),  "gives  the 
Indian  more  pleasure  than  any  other 
act  of  his  life,  and  at  no  time  is  his 
laughter  so  joyous  and  heartfelt  as 
when  some  special  ingenuity  wrings  a 
groan  or  cry  of  anguish  from  his 
victim."  The  woman  is  worse  than 
the  man  "  for  extravagance  of  delight 
in  the  anticipation  of  a  scene  of  torture, 
for  hellish  ingeunity  in  devising,  and 
remorseless  cruelty  in  inflicting  pain." 
Mr.  Parkman  has  made  no  effort  to 


bring  these  dreadful  auxiliaries  and 
their  doings  into  any  sensational 
prominence,  but  their  presence  has 
inevitably  a  lurid  and  sanguinary 
effect  upon  the  scene.  Bougainville 
was  horrified  at  the  bare  recital  of  the 
torments  that  such  infernal  beings 
indicted  on  all  who  were  so  unhappy 
as  to  fall  into  their  hands.  "The 
ferocity  and  insolence  of  these  black- 
souled  barbarians,"  he  said,  "makes 
one  shudder.  It  is  an  abomvnable 
kind  of  war."  Yet  the  savage  sachems 
and  war-chiefs  were  decorated  by 
medals  with  the  portrait  of  the  Most 
Christian  King  on  one  side,  and  on  the 
other  Mars  and  Bellona  joining  hands, 
with  the  device,  Virtus  et  Honor.  It 
is  needless  to  say  that  men  of  the 
stamp  of  Montcalm  and  Bougainville 
and  of  Wolfe  detested  their  trouble- 
some and  truly  hateful  allies.  But 
both  sides  used  them,  and  used  them 
as  freely  as  they  could.  It  was 
the  friendship  of  the  Five  Nations, 
that  made  the  English  success  an  ulti- 
mate certainty. 

The  Red  men  were  capable  of  fiendish 
atrocities,  but  they  had  wrongs  of  their 
own  against  the  White  man.  "We 
don't  know  what  you  Christians, 
English  and  French,  intend,"  said  one 
of  them  ;  "  we  are  so  hemmed  in  by  you 
both  that  we  have  hardly  a  hunting- 
place  left.  In  a  little  while  if  we  find 
a  bear  in  a  tree,  there  will  immediately 
appear  an  owner  of  the  land  to  claim 
the  property  and  hinder  us  from  kill- 
ing it,  by  which  we  live.  We  are  so 
perplexed  between  you  that  we  hardly 
know  what  to  say  or  to  think  "  (i.  1 72). 
So  even  these  ferocious  savages  knew 
Justice  when  they  saw  it. 

We  have  said  that  the  work  before 
us  contains  several  striking  characters, 
of  secondary  importance  in  the  world's 
history,  no  doubt,  but  full  of  pictorial 
and  individual  interest.  Dinwiddie, 
the  governor  of  Virginia  ;  Shirley,  the 
governor  of  Massachusetts ;  Rogers, 
the  loader  of  the  bands  of  Rangers 
from  New  Hampshire,  are  all  original 
figures.  But  none  of  them  is  so  inte- 
resting as  a  certain  William  Johnson, 
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an    Irishman,    who    had    acquired    a 
singular  ascendency  over  the  Indians. 

"  Johnson  was  born  to  prosper.  He  had 
ambition,  energy,  an  active  mind,  a  tall, 
strong  person,  a  rough,  jovial  temper,  and  a 
quick  adaptation  to  his  surroundings.  He 
could  drink  flip  with  Dutch  boors  or  ma- 
deira with  royal  governors.  He  liked  the 
society  of  the  great,  would  intrigue  and  flatter 
when  he  had  an  end  to  gain,  and  foil  a  rival 
without  looking  too  closely  at  the  means,  but 
compared  with  the  Indian  traders  who  in- 
fested the  border,  he  was  a  model  of  upright- 
ness, lie  lived  by  the  Mohawk  in  a  fortified 
house  Hvhich  was  a  stronghold  against  foes, 
and  a  scene  of  hospitality  to  friends,  both 
white  and  red.  Here — for  his  tastes  were  not 
fastidious — presided  for  many  years  a  Dutch 
or  German  wench,  whom  he  finally  married  ; 
and  after  her  death  a  young  Mohawk  squaw 
took  her  place.  Over  his  neighbours,  the 
Indians  of  the  Five  Nations,  and  of  all  others 
of  their  race  with  whom  he  had  to  deal,  he 
acquired  a  remarkable  influence.  He  liked 
them,  adopted  their  ways,  and  treated  them 
kindly  or  sternly  as  the  case  required,  but 
always  with  a  justice  and  honesty  and  strong 
contrast  with  the  rascalities  of  the  commission 
of  Albany  traders  who  had  lately  managed 
their  affairs,  and  whom  they  so  detested  that 
one  of  their  chiefs  called  them  '  Not  men,  but 
devils.'  Hence,  when  Johnson  was  made 
Indian  superintendent,  there  was  joy  through 
a1!  the  Iroquois  confederacy." 

This  singular  personage  received  the 
rather  odd  distinction  of  a  baronetcy, 
and  proved  of  considerable  service 
during  the  war. 

We  have  no  space  for  further  re- 
marks on  an  extremely  interesting 
book— one  of  the  too  few  books  of  the 
day  of  which  we  may  honestly  say 
that  they  have  never  been  written 
before.  The  political  aspects  of  the 
expulsion  of  French  authority  from 
the  American  continent  are  appre- 
ciated by  the  author  with  sound  judg- 
ment, though  under  that  head  of  his 
subject  it  is  neither  easy  nor  desirable 
to  take  an  original  view.  The  verdict 
of  historians  is  usually  an  optimistic 
acquiescence  in  the  beneficence  of  fate, 
and  English  and  American  writers 
perceive  in  the  triumph  of  industrial 
Protestantism  and  free  institutions 
over  absolutism  and  Catholicism,  the 
foregone  conclusion  of  an  all-wise 
Providence. 

That  French  writers  should  deplore 


the  loss  of  their  American  possessions 
is  not  surprising.  Yet  it  is  not  'easy 
to  divine  the  probable  course  of  events, 
if  the  fortune  of  war  had  favoured 
instead  of  thwarting  them.  The  re- 
tention of  Canada,  whatever  other 
effect  it  might  have  had,  would  not 
have  prevented  the  revolution  that 
broke  out  in  the  mother  country 
thirty  years  after  Wolfe  and  Mont- 
calm  fell  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham. 
Canada  was  as  royalist  and  as  Catholic 
as  La  Vendee.  Mr.  Parkman  has 
truly  described  the  fatal  influence  of 
the  principle  of  religious  exclusiveness 
on  the  destinies  of  the  colony.  In 
making  Canada,  he  says,  a  citadel  of 
the  state  religion — a  holy  of  holies  for 
exclusive  Roman  Catholic  orthodoxy — 
the  clerical  ministers  of  the  Crown 
robbed  their  country  of  a  trans- 
Atlantic  empire.  "  New  France  could 
not  grow  with  a  priest  on  guard  at 
the  gate,  to  let  in  none  but  such  as 
pleased  him."  One  of  the  ablest  of 
the  French  governors  advised  the  king 
to  send  ten  thousand  peasants  into 
the  valley  of  the  Ohio  to  hold  back 
the  British  swarm  from  the  other  side 
of  the  Alleghanies.  As  Mr.  Parkman 
says,  the  Huguenots  would  have  hailed 
as  a  boon  the  permission  to  emigrate 
under  the  fleur-de-lis,  and  build  up  a 
Protestant  France  in  the  valleys  of 
the  West. 

This  chance  of  a  great  and  solid 
scheme  of  French  colonisation  was 
lost.  Then,  how  would  Canada,  ultra- 
Catholic  as  she  was,  have  lived  with 
the  Revolution?  She  would  undoubt- 
edly have  been  bitterly  hostile  to  it, 
and  if  she  had  escaped  from  the  first 
Pitt  in  the  sixth  decade  of  the  cen- 
tury, would  pretty  certainly,  and  per- 
haps even  willingly,  have  been  one  of 
the  earliest  acquisitions  of  the  second 
Pitt  in  the  last  decade.  It  is  true 
that  on  this  hypothesis  there  would  in 
all  probability  have  been  no  American 
Union,  enjoying  an  independent  go- 
vernment. That  would  not  have  saved 
Canada  to  France,  and  she  would  as 
surely  have  been  added  to  the  British 
possessions  at  the  end  of  the  war  as 
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were  Trinidad,  Guiana,  and  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope. 

These  are  idle  speculations,  but  they 
ought  to  console  Frenchmen  for  the 
fall  of  Montcalm  and  the  loss  of 
Quebec,  and  remind  them  to  look  for 
the  ultimate  cause  of  these  disasters, 
as  of  so  many  others,  to  the  ecclesias- 
tical bigotry  and  political  stupidity  of 
the  old  French  monarchy.  Demo- 
cracy, said  Rover  Collard,  is  incapable 
of  prudence  in  government ;  it  is  of 
its  very  nature  a  system  of  violence, 
of  war,  and  of  bankruptcy.  We  hear 
the  same  talk  to-day  from  over- fasti- 
dious literary  observers  in  France. 
They  point  with  sombre  scorn  to  con- 
fusion of  finance,  want  of  firm  direc- 
tion in  policy,  flaccidity  of  military 
administration,  as  so  many  results  of 
popular  government.  Even  if  these 
charges  were  more  substantial  in  fact 
than  they  are,  the  history  of  Mont- 
calm  would  show  that  the  corruption 
and  iiicompetency  of  the  old  monarchy 
have  never  been  approached  by  the 
new  democracy,  even  on  the  testimony 
of  its  bitterest  traducers.  Nor  was  it 
democracy,  but  the  narrow  statesman- 
ship and  administrative  debility  of  a 
patrician  oligarchy,  that  within  a  gene- 


ration of  the  Peace  of  Paris  got  worsted 
in  the  War  of  American  Independence. 
The  result  was  a  vast  advantage  for 
the  happiness  of  mankind.  The  for- 
tunes of  society  in  the  American  Union 
could  never  have  prospered  as  we  have 
seen,  if  the  great  experiment  had  been 
tried  in  the  inelastic  bonds  of  a  cen- 
tralised subordination  to  the  British 
Parliament  or  Crown.  Shrewd  ob- 
servers foresaw  that  after  the  colonists 
were  once  freed  from  the  presence  of 
the  foreign  enemy,  they  would  soon 
free  themselves  from  the  authority  of 
the  domestic  master.  The  extension 
of  the  British  empire  was  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  its  great  disintegration. 
As  for  the  French,  what  they  did 
after  the  loss  of  Canada,  which  was 
the  head  of  their  American  dominion, 
was  to  cede  to  Spain  New  Orleans  and 
part  of  Louisiana,  which  had  been  the 
tail  of  it.  Then,  as  we  know,  from 
Spain  Louisiana  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Napoleon  in  1800.  Three  years  later- 
Napoleon,  to  prevent  its  seizure  by  the 
nation  of  shopkeepers,  sold  it  to  the 
United  States  for  sixty  millions  of 
francs.  That  was  the  final  exit, 
judicious  if  not  glorious,  of  the  French 
flag  from  the  Western  continent. 


ORANGE  BLOSSOM:    SONNET. 

FAR  off  to  sunnier  shores  he  bade  us  go, 

And  find  him  in  his  labyrinthine  maze 

Of  orange,  olive,  myrtle, — charmed  ways 

Where  the  gray  violet  and  red  wind-flower  blow, 

And  lawn  and  slope  are  purple  with  the  glow 

Of  kindlier  climes.     There  Love  shall  orb  our  days, 

Or,  like  the  wave  that  fills  those  balmy  bays, 

Pulse  through  our  life  and  with  an  ebbless  flow  • 

So  now,  my  dove,  but  for  a  breathing  while 

Fly,  let  us  fly  this  dearth  of  song  and  flower, 

And,  while  we  fare  together  forth  alone 

From  out  our  winter-wasted  Northern  isle, 

Dream  of  his  rich  Mediterranean  bower, 

Then  mix  our  oi-ange-blossom  Avith  his  own. 

H. 
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IRRESPONSIBLE    OPINION. 


IT  is  our  privilege  to  inhabit  a  land  of 
which  the  poet  sings — 


And  so,  whenever  we  are  not  respon- 
sible »for  carrying  out  our  opinions 
into  immediate  practice,  we  are  in- 
clined to  think  that  they  may  be 
expressed  with  the  utmost  freedom. 

Thus  all  OUY  thoughts,  whether  first 
or  second,  whether  the  outcome  of 
mature  deliberation  or  the  chance 
medley  of  patriotism  and  indigestion 
resulting  from  a  daily  paper  and  a 
free  breakfast-table,  find  expression 
in  conversation  at  least,  if  not  in 
type.  And  often  enough  in  type  also, 
for  are  we  not  on  excellent  terms  with 
the  editor  of  the  Daily  —  — ,  and  have 
we  not  many  friends  who  before  now 
have  talked  pleasantly  about  our  ready 
pen1? 

It  is  concerning  this  free  expression 
of  crude  opinion,  of  which  we  are  apt 
to  make  no  conscience  at  all,  that  I 
would  suggest  a  scruple.  I  do  not 
refer  here  to  religious  or  moral 
scruples,  of  which  much  might  be 
said,  but  rather  to  the  scruple  social 
or  political,  suggesting  a  responsibi- 
lity to  our  fellow-men  for  mischief 
more  or  less  probably  done  them.  I 
would  insist  that  no  opinion,  as  long 
as  it  is  in  any  way  expressed,  can  be 
regarded  as  irresponsible.  If  we  are 
narrow  and  fierce  and  dogmatic  on 
points  regarding  which  we  ought  to 
recognise  that  our  knowledge  is  very 
small,  though  it  be  only  in  our  own 
family  circle,  yet  we  thereby  contribute 
to  the  great  mass  of  blatant  unfair- 
ness which  drowns  the  voice  of  truth, 
and  we  tend  to  obstruct  that  deliver- 
ance from  error  which  requires  as  its 
first  condition  that  honest  men  should 
understand  themselves,  and  then 
understand  each  other.  But,  it  may 


be  said,  and  it  is  said  repeatedly,  that 
this  narrow  vehemence,  inspiring  as 
it  does  assertions  on  either  side  of  a 
question,  does  in  fact  neutralise  its 
own  mischief.  Yet  it  is  this  very 
neutralisation  of  all  distinct  thought 
which  is  the  despair  of  right  thinking. 
No  progress  is  made  in  any  sphere  of 
thought  in  which  dead  carcases  throng 
the  field,  still  under  arms,  and  still 
demanding  battle. 

"  Tlie  times  liave  been 
That  when  the    brains  were  out   the  man 

would  die, 
And  there  an  end  :  but  now  they  rise  again. " 

And  this  is  precisely  what  the  many 
so-called  irresponsible  thinkers  are 
contributing  to  bring  about  in  the 
region  of  politics,  religion,  and,  in 
fact,  wherever  exact  science  has  not 
preoccupied  and  fortified  the  ground. 
Men  habitually  allow  themselves  free- 
dom of  expression  on  thousands  of 
delicate  many-sided  subjects,  on  which 
nothing  but  a  careful  and  prolonged 
examination  of  the  question — a  pro- 
cess to  which  they  have  no  intention 
whatever  of  submitting  themselves — 
could  qualify  them  to  speak  at  all. 
They  are  not  consciously  dishonest, 
but  they  are  acting  under  the  excite- 
ment of  a  partial  vision,  very  analogous 
to  that  of  the  victim  of  alcohol,  and 
they  should  be  held  responsible  for 
their  misstaternents,  just  as  the  drunk- 
ard is  for  his  acts  of  violence.  Passion, 
the  fosterling  of  pride  or  ignorance, 
is  an  acute  form  of  dishonesty,  and 
its  expression  is  a  lie.  Indignation 
must  not  speak  until  information  has 
been  given  of  the  whole  case ;  then, 
indeed,  it  has  the  right  to  colour 
and  point  the  sentence  of  mature 
deliberation. 

No  doubt  the  temptation  to  this  sort 
of  rash  judgment  is  well-nigh  over- 
whelming. To  every  paterfamilias  in 
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the  kingdom  above  the  very  poorest, 
the  daily  paper  may  bring  any  event, 
any  point  of  conduct  or  speculation 
important  enough  to  engage  public 
attention,  as  the  animals  were  brought 
to  the  feet  of  Adam,  that  he  may 
name  and  qualify  it  as  he  shall  think 
fit.  Nay,  so  many  of  the  acts  and 
speculations  of  the  world  are  in  a 
degree  addressed  to  him,  as  to  a 
member  of  the  great  tribunal  of  public 
opinion  ;  how  can  he  help  sitting  in 
judgment  1  Poor  man  !  be  he  as  re- 
luctant as  Sly  himself  to  receive  his 
honours  and  "  conserves,"  he  can 
hardly  do  otherwise.  He  must  come 
to  a  decision  of  some  sort  upon  the 
Egyptian  crisis,  and  upon  the  conduct 
of  the  Lords.  He  is  invited  to  do  so, 
and  Egypt  and  the  Lords  are  both 
playing  at  him  more  or  less.  Yes,  he 
has  the  right,  and  he  may  exercise  it 
without  reproach,  if  only  he  will  re- 
cognise his  partial  vision,  and  speak 
under  correction  of  that  larger  portion 
of  !his  subject  which  he  knows,  or 
should  know,  that  he  cannot  see. 

There  is  a  familiar  provincialism 
used  in  deprecation  of  such  self-praise 
as  is  felt  to  be  inevitable,  "  Though  I 
says  it  as  shouldn't."  Might  not  this 
formula  be  extended  to  all  such  en- 
forced judgments  as  I  am  contem- 
plating. As  thus,  "  I  am  decidedly  of 
opinion  that  the  attack  at  Tel  el  Kebir 
should  have  begun  an  hour  earlier  than 
it  did,  but,  seeing  that  I  have  been  all 
my  life  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
small-clothes,  and  that,  although  a 
volunteer  I  have  never  seen  active 
service,  '  I  says  it  as  shouldn't ' — Sir 
Garnet  being  so  much  more  likely  to 
be  right  than  I."  Or  again,  it  may 
seem  unreasonable  to  me  that  an  aris- 
tocratic handful  should  oppose  what  is 
generally  understood  to  be  the  popular 
cause  ;  but  this  opinion  which  I  have  a 
right  to  form  should  be  qualified  by 
the  consideration  that  I  may  hardly 
have  mastered  sufficiently  the  theory 
and  history  of  the  British  constitution 
to  have  apprehended  precisely  the 
functions  of  the  different  estates. 
We  cannot  all  be  expected  to  emulate 


the  sobriety  of  that  Parisian  boot- 
maker— a  hero  of  fable,  I  am  afraid — 
who,  on  being  asked  his  opinion  of  the 
respective  merits  of  Turenne  and  the 
Grand  Conde  on  the  same  stricken 
field,  replied,  "  I  made  the  boots  of 
both  gentlemen ;  as  far  as  boots  go 
there  is  not  a  pin  to  choose  between 
them ;  beyond  that  I  cannot  go,  for  it 
lies  outside  my  profession." 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  of  what  use 
politically  are  such  hesitating  -  judg- 
ments ;  they  cto  not  admit  of  being 
utilised  for  demonstration  purposes: 
they  are  a  rosewater  out  of  which  it 
is  not  possible  to  make  a  revolution. 
Doubtless,  I  answer,  such  practice 
serves  the  cause  of  truth,  and  the 
cause  of  truth  only.  Nevertheless  its 
first  effect  is  by  no  means  to  render  a 
man's  view  or  conduct  unsusceptible 
to  the  influence  of  others.  What  it 
does  do  is  this :  it  teaches  him  to  dis- 
tinguish carefully  what  he  does  know 
from  what  he  does  not  know,  and,  as 
to  the  latter,  to  be  very  scrupulous  in 
his  choice  of  the  authority  from  which 
he  seeks  such  information  as  may  be 
indispensable.  Such  practice,  I  admit, 
will  ultimately  tend  to  create  a  poli- 
tical judgment  independent  of  party  ; 
but  is  this  an  objection  1  It  must  be 
admitted,  I  think,  by  any  one  who  has 
studied  our  constitutional  history,  that 
government  by  party,  whatever  its 
difficulties,  is  nothing  less  than  a 
necessity.  But  it  does  not  follow  from 
this  that  it  is  not  well  that  there 
should  be  in  the  country  a  consider- 
able body  who,  belonging  to  neither 
party,  are  free  to  judge  both  parties 
impartially.  A  few  so-called  "  trim- 
mers "  like  Lord  Halifax  might  bring 
no  unseasonable  contingent  to  the 
vessel  of  the  state - 

If  it  be  urged  of  this  habit  of  looking 
at  both  sides,  of  scrupulously  forming 
compensative  judgments,  "  thus  the 
native  hue  of  resolution  is  sicklied  o'er 
with  the  pale  cast  of  thought ; "  I 
remark  that  there  is  no  question  of 
action  :  these  are  so-called  irresponsible 
critics.  Moreover,  in  judging  action, 
and  the  conduct  of  men  of  action,  our 
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use  will  persistently  dwell  upon  the 
distinction  of  speculation  and  practice. 
It  is  one  special  evil  of  the  licentious 
criticism  I  am  deprecating,  that  a 
course  of  action,  say  in  politics  or 
strategy,  is  criticised  simply  on  its  own 
abstract  merits,  as  though  it  always 
stood  with  the  actor  therein  to  abstain 
had  he  so  willed  it,  whereas  it  is  almost 
always  a  question  of  alternatives, 
inaction  not  being  one  of  them.  It 
is  this  which  the  narrow-minded 
impulsive  critic  is  apt  to  forget. 
Reconsideration  should  assure  him  that 
no  abstract  criticism  of  the  course 
taken  can  be  effective,  unless  it  can 
be  shown  that  some  other  practical 
course  is  less  open  to  objection.  Men 
of  action  should  find  here  their  own 
advantage. 

I  have  been  considering  the  positive 
mischief  directly  accruing  from  the 
prevalence  of  false  crude  statement  in 
every  sphere  of  human  life  ;  but  this 
is  not  all  that  such  statement  is 
responsible  for.  It  is  often  responsible 
for  its  opposite.  You  cannot  distort 
the  truth  in  one  direction  without  pro- 
voking a  corresponding  extravagance 
in  the  other.  How  often  has  the 
hot-headed  Tory  paterfamilias,  by  the 
dogmatic  inconsequence  of  his  de- 
liverances on  every  possible  subject, 
forced  into  premature  development  the 
budding  radicalism  or  scepticism  of  a 
younger  son  ]  "  The  pater  has  been 
outrageous,  unanswerable,  and  demon- 
strably  absurd  "  ;  what  wonder  then 
if  before  he  has  left  school,  the  clever 
lad  whose  new-cut  logic  teeth  ache  like 
a  puppy's  for  exercise  on  every  knot 
and  tag  that  comes  in  his  way,  protests, 
under  a  sense  of  blank  frustration, 
that  his  father's  hero  shall  be  no 
longer  his  hero,  nor  his  father's  god 
his  god. 

Is  there,  it  may  be  asked,  no  prac- 
tical suggestion  in  which  these 
remarks  may  issue]  I  believe  that 
Mr.  Matthew  Arnold's  ingenious  com- 
mendations of  the  French  Academy 
have  found  little  favour  in  this 
country ;  and  what  Academy  could 
deal  with  the  mass  of  material  we 


have  been  considering,  the  staple  of 
private  conversation  and  correspond- 
ence. I  hardly  think  that  the  time 
is  ripe  for  a  society  "des  homines 
bien  senses,  qui  pensent  comme  vous 
et  moi  !  " 

My  one  object,  as  I  began  by  saying, 
has  been  all  along  to  inject  a  scruple 
into  individuals,  or  rather  to  give  an 
additional  twist  to  a  scruple  which 
must  exist  in  every  honest  mind.  We 
cannot  help  contributing  by  the  very 
necessities  of  our  living  to  the  sanitary 
difficulties  of  our  neighbourhood.  By 
the  mere  act  of  breathing  we  help  to 
exhaust  the  oxygen  which  makes  the 
atmosphere  available  for  the  life  of 
the  community.  But  surely  it  is  more 
or  less  in  our  power  to  avoid  increasing 
by  tributaries  of  our  own  the  unwhole- 
some mass  of  nonsense  which  clogs 
every  channel  of  honest  thought  ;  nor, 
if  we  care  for  our  fellow-men,  should  we 
grudge  any  measure  of  self-discipline 
to  the  attainment  of  such  an  end. 
Total  abstinence  has  become  a  great 
power  in  this  country,  and  the  tiny 
shred  of  blue  ribbon  which  pledges  its 
weaver  to  allow  nothing  to  enter  'his 
lips  of  a  character  to  prejudice  his 
wits  has  become  almost  fashionable.  Is 
there  no  badge,  or  is  no  badge  neces- 
sary to  mark  those  who  are  prepared 
to  hear  ••  both  sides,  and  to  suspend 
judgment  until  they  have  done  so  ;  to 
avoid  at  any  sacrifice  the  epigram- 
matic exploitation  of  half  truths  or 
quarter  truths  when  the  whole  truth 
is  attainable ;  and  when  judgment 
must  be  expressed  upon  more  or  less 
partial  information,  to  acknowledge 
frankly  the  exact  state  of  the  case, 
and  that  on  this  occasion  their  word 
must  be  taken  valeat  quantum  ?  If 
our  style  loses  something  of  smartness 
and  vivacity  thereby,  such  ornaments 
will  be  well  lost  in  such  a  cause,  and 
they  will  gain  ten  times  in  effective- 
ness Avhen  reserved  to  fledge  arrows 
that  we  use  only  when  the  intention 
is  maturely  strung  and  the  aim  sure. 

But  is  not  this  to  put  too  heavy  and 
harsh  a  restraint  upon  the  intercourse 
of  life  If  free  discussion  is  to  wait 
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upon  mature  study,  there  is  an  end  of 
its  freedom  ;  and   if  it  has  to  qualify 
all  its  assertions  with  conditions,  it  is 
a  game  hardly  worth  playing.     Is  the 
whole  race  of  first  thoughts,  it  is  urged 
plaintively,  those  firstlings  of  the  in- 
tellectual spring,  to  perish  in  limine  ? 
What  maturity  of  form   or   tint  can 
compensate  for  the  loss  of  their  tender 
freshness  ?     Far   be  it  from  me  to  at- 
tempt  to   banish  any  form  of  genial 
trifling,  provided  only  we  know  it  for 
what   it  is.     Any  lady  or   gentleman 
who  can  condescend  to  wear  motley, 
or  slip  on  a  cap  and  bells,  shall  have 
carte  blanche  to  talk  what  trifles  they 
please,  and  to   exercise  justice,  poetic 
or    otherwise,   upon    any    opinion    or 
action  that  displeases  them,  at  a  mo- 
ment's   notice.      Neither    need    they 
fear  any  incongruity  between  the  oc- 
casional   flashes   of  truth  and  justice 
with  which  they  may  be  inspired  and 
the   office  they  would   be    sustaining, 
for  are   not  the  fools  of  our  greatest 
poets  serious  and  pertinent  enough  on 
occasion,   whilst  their  wildest   aberra- 
tions take  in  nobody,  seeing  that  no  one 
had  a  right  to  expect  anything  better. 
Belligerents  need  have   no  anxiety 
lest  there   should  ensue  any    lack  of 
controversy,   for   the  real    differences 
which  divide  men  are  very  deop  and 
deadly,  although  not  so  numerous  as 
is  generally  supposed.     Did  we   know 
ourselves  and  others  better,  we  should 
be    opposed    in     larger    masses,     but 
should  not  fight  the  less  heartily.   But 
the  true  advantage  would  be  this,  that 
the  contest  would  be  a  real,  not  a  ficti- 
tious one,  and,  as   such,  would  be    a 
real  step  towards   a  lasting  victory  or 
a  lasting  peace.     As  it  is,  controver- 
sialists   are    obliged  by    mutual    mis- 
understandings to  be  contented  with 
repelling  from  themselves  or  combating 
in    others    attributions    in    the    main 
fantastic ;  and  so,  for  the  most  part, 
go  down  to  oblivion  together,  amid  a 
din    of    hollow    armour.      Or    again, 
more  piteous    still,  those  who  should 
be  friends,  contend  with  one   another 


to  the  death.  Such  fruitless  combat 
reminds  one  of  Landseer's  famous 
picture  of  two  dead  stags  with  horns 
death-locked,  and  the  curious  keen- 
faced  fox  who  peers  at  them  in  the 
early  morning,  like  the  spirit  of  modern 
criticism  appreciating  an  antique 
defeat. 

A  piece  of  thinly  disguised  egotism, 
I  hear  people  exclaim  ;  you  are  really 
asserting  that  you  alone  play  the  game 
fairly,  whilst  every  one  else  is  cheating 
around  you  ;  and  this  any  one  can  say. 
There  is  a  self-satisfied  character  in  a 
recent  novel,  who,  when  asked  if  he 
thinks  that  he  alone  is  going  to  heaven, 
answers,  "  Myself  and  a  few  more," 
and  then,  after  a  moment  of  apparent 
reconsideration,  "  but  unco  few."  It 
is  to  this  "  unco  few "  that  I  would 
look  for  examples  of  what  I  desire. 
For  ourselves  we  may  well  say,  "  in 
multis  peccavimus  omnes  j "  but  we 
have  all  known  here  and  there  a  man 
to  whom  no  appeal  made  in  the  name 
of  truth  was  ever  made  in  vain ; 
whose  life  has  been  devoted  to  labori- 
ously gathering  up  every  fragment  of 
truth  great  and  small,  as  the  early 
Church  gathered  up  the  remains  of  its 
martyrs ;  but,  unlike  the  Italian 
sacristan,  who  kneads  up  his  relics 
into  the  comely  conventionality  of  a 
waxen  Corpo  tianto,  ever  refuses  to 
present  fragments  as  other  than 
fragments. 

Truth  rnethinks  has  many  admirers, 
but  few  servants.  Who  that  has  the 
capacity  of  loving  at  all  can  fail  to  be 
smitten  now  and  again  with  the  love 
of  truth,  a  love  transcending  all  other 
loves  1  Who  has  not  triumphed  in  its 
triumph,  and  for  the  moment  at  least 
reckoned  no  sacrifice  too  costly  to  be 
made  in  its  behalf  1  But  alas  !  some- 
thing more  than  this  is  necessary. 
There  is  a  household  service  of  minute 
observance  required,  for  the  most  part 
in  the  form  of  abstinence,  before,  O 
King  Agrippa,  "  in  little  and  in 
great  "  thou  canst  be  accounted  one  of 
truth's  servants. 

I.  K. 
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BLACKSTONE  has  now  been  dead  more 
than  a  century,  but  neither  lawyers 
nor  laymen  have  yet  made  up  their 
minds  whether  he  was  an  intellectual 
giant,  or  only  a  second-rate  man  of 
letters,  with  a  little  learning  and  a 
pretty  style,  who  acquired  popularity 
because  he  nattered  the  English  con- 
stitution. His  friends  have  pitched 
high  their  eulogy.  Sir  "William  Jones, 
speaking  to  the  freeholders  of  Middle- 
sex, who  had  little  reason  to  love 
Blackstone,  called  him  the  pride  of 
England,  and  in  a  grave  legal  treatise 
referred  to  the  Commentaries  as  the 
most  correct  and  beautiful  outline  that 
ever  was  exhibited  of  any  human 
science.  Hargrave,  fresh  from  anno- 
tating Coke  upon  Littleton,  described 
him  as  an  almost  second  Hale,  and 
that  as  it  were  in  the  very  presence  of 
Hale,  in  a  volume  of  tracts  half  filled 
with  Hale's  legal  lore.  "  To  me," 
said  Mr.  Justice  Coleridge,  the  nephew 
of  the  poet,  and  one  of  Blackstone's 
many  editors,  "  the  Commentaries  ap- 
pear in  the  light  of  a  national  pro- 
perty, which  all  should  be  anxious  to 
improve  to  the  uttermost,  and  which 
no  one  of  proper  feeling  will  meddle 
with  inconsiderately."  And  a  distin- 
guished German  jurist,  exaggerating 
only  a  little,  has  said  that  Englishmen 
regard  the  Commentaries  as  "  ein 
juristisches  Evangelium."  The  history 
of  the  work  is  in  itself  remarkable, 
If  we  except  the  Institutes  of  Justinian, 
and  the  De  Jure  Belli  ac  Pads  of 
Grotius,  perhaps  no  law-book  has  been 
oftener  printed.  Not  to  speak  of  the 
many  adaptations,  more  or  less  close, 
or  of  the  many  abridgments  of  the 
Commentaries  (one  of  these  was  "  in- 
tended for  the  use  of  young  persons, 
and  comprised  in  a  series  of  letters 
from  a  father  to  his  daughter  "),  they 
have,  in  their  original  form,  gone 
through  more  than  twenty  complete 


editions  in  England  since  the  publica- 
tion of  the  first  volume  in  1765.  Nor 
has  the  homage  of  parody — in  the 
shape  of  a  "Comic  Blackstone  "- 
been  wanting  to  place  them  among 
the  classics.  In  America  they  have 
attained  at  least  an  equal  fame.  In 
the  speech  on  Conciliation,  delivered 
in  1775,  Burke  said  he  had  heard 
from  an  eminent  bookseller  that  nearly 
as  many  copies  had  been  sold  there  as 
here.  Two  years  later,  one  of  the  five 
members  appointed  to  frame  the  laws 
of  Virginia  seriously  proposed  that, 
with  suitable  modifications,  the  Com- 
mentaries should  be  taken  as  their 
text.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
they  are  now  held  in  higher  esteem  in 
America  than  among  ourselves.  The 
American  editions,  already  nearly  as 
numerous  as  the  English,  still  continue 
to  multiply,1  while  forty  years  have 
passed  since  we  have  had  an  English 
Blackstone  with  an  unmutilated  text. 
His  own  countrymen  are  now  content 
to  know  him  through  the  medium  of 
condensed  and  often  lifeless  versions, 
though  it  is  not  so  far  back  since,  for 
those  who  aspired  to  the  amount  of 
legal  knowledge  which  a  gentleman 
should  possess,  Blackstone  was  the 
very  voice  of  the  law. 

If  on  many  sides  Blackstone  re- 
ceived the  meed  of  excessive  praise, 
his  critics,  it  must  be  allowed,  did  not 
spare  him.  They  have  not  been  many, 
but  they  have  spoken  so  emphatically, 
and,  within  certain  limits,  so  unan- 
swerably, that  they  have  aroused 
suspicion  whether,  after  all,  Blackstone 
may  not  have  been  a  charlatan.  He 
was  naturally  regarded  with  distrust 
by  lawyers  of  the  rigid  school,  who 
felt  that  legal  learning  was  gone  if 
such  primers  as  the  Commentaries  were 
to  displace  the  venerable  Coke.  The 

1  A  second  edition  of  Professor  Cooley's 
Blackstone  was  published  in  Chicago  last  year. 
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book  was  not  many  years  old  before 
the  phrase  "  Blackstone  lawyers  "  came 
to  be  used  as  synonymous  with  smat- 
terers  in  law.  But  such  criticism  had 
a  professional  ring,  and  perhaps  in  the 
end  did  the  assailed  author  more  good 
than  harm. 

If  nowadays  the  name  of  Blackstone 
is  held  in  diminished  respect,  the  fact  is 
mainly  due  to  the  contempt  poured 
upon  him  by  Bentham  and  Austin. 
They  mercilessly  exposed  his  shallow 
and  confused  philosophy.  Bentham, 
reviewing  one  by  one  his  opinions  on 
government,  maintained  that  they 
were  not  so  much  false  as  wholly 
meaningless ;  and  Austin  declaimed 
that  neither  in  the  general  concep- 
tion, nor  in.  the  detail  of  his  book, 
is  there  a  single  particle  of  original 
and  discriminating  thought.  It  is 
tainted  throughout,  said  the  one,  with 
hostility  to  reform  ;  it  was  popular, 
said  the  other,  because  it  "  truckled 
to  the  sinister  interests  and  mischiev- 
ous prejudices  of  power."  Austin 
found  nothing  to  praise  even  in  its  style, 
which,  though  fitted  to  tickle  the  ear, 
seemed  to  him  effeminate,  rhetorical, 
and  prattling,  and  not  in  keeping  with 
the  dignity  of  the  subject. 

So  long  as  his  admirers  could  see 
no  defects  in  his  work,  ard  his 
critics  were  blind  to  its  merits,  judg- 
ments of  Blackstone  kept  moving 
along  parallel  lines,  and  never  met. 
Standing  at  this  distance  of  time, 
when  the  Commentaries  have  long  lost 
the  glitter  of  novelty,  when  we  have 
not  Bentham' s  cause  for  anger,  and 
when  nobody  retains  a  belief  in  the 
infallibility  of  Austin,  it  should  be 
possible  to  treat  Blackstone  more 
fairly  than  either  his  friends  or  his 
enemies  have  done.  There  are  signs 
that  a  j uster  estimate  is  now  being 
formed,  and  the  clearest  of  these  is 
the  testimony  of  one  who  must  know 
by  his  own  experience  what  were  the 
difficulties  which  Blackstone  sur- 
mounted. Sir  James  Stephen  admits 
that  he  was  neither  a  profound  nor  an 
accurate  thinker,  that  he  is  often  led 
to  speak  of  English  law  in  terms  of 


absurd  praise,  and  that  his  arrange- 
ment of  the  subject  is  imperfect.  But 
"  the  fact  still  remains,"  he  says, 
"  that  Blackstone  first  rescued  the  law 
of  England  from  chaos.  He  did,  and 
did  exceedingly  well,  for  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  what  Coke 
tried  to  do,  and  did  exceedingly  ill, 
about  150  years  before  ;  that  is  to  say, 
he  gave  an  account  of  the  law  as  a 
whole,  capable  of  being  studied,  not 
only  without  disgust,  but  Avith  interest 
and  profit.  ...  A  better  work  of  the 
kind  has  not  yet  been  written,  and, 
with  all  its  defects,  the  literary  skill 
with  which  a  problem  of  extraordinary 
difficulty  has  been  dealt  with  is  aston- 
ishing. 

Few  authors  ever  had  a  clearer 
field.  Long  before  his  day,  indeed,  the 
immense  growth  of  the  law  had  been 
regarded  as  a  heavy  burden.  Lawyers 
groaned,  just  as  they  groan  now,  over 
the  increasing  accumulation  of  statutes 
and  reports.  And  yet  Coke  upon 
Littleton  remained  the  beginner's  chief 
guide.  Coke  called  his  work  the 
Institutes  of  the  Laws  of  England ; 
but,  whatever  its  other  merits,  it  lacks 
every  quality  which  the  title  would 
suggest.  It  is  unsystematic,  undi- 
gested ;  it  makes  no  pretence  of  leading 
its  reader  from  principles  to  rules  ;  and 
it  spares  him  the  details  of  no  curious 
anomaly.  It  is  like  an  overgrown 
treatise  on  the  subjunctive  mood.  The 
need  had  long  been  felt  for  a  better 
work  ;  and  the  broad  outlines  had  been 
sketched  by  Hale  in  his  admirable 
Analysis  of  the  Civil  Part  of  the  Laiv, 
which  Blackstone  followed  in  every 
essential  feature.  Some  treatises  too 
had  appeared  written  with  a  purely 
educational  purpose.  Of  these  the 
most  successful,  long  recommended  as 
an  elementary  text-book  for  students, 
was  the  Institutes  of  "Wood,  a  Buck- 
inghamshire clergyman.  It  was  a 
praiseworthy  attempt  to  present  the 
law  in  a  methodical  form,  but  it 
lacked  literary  merit,  and  had  all  the 
dulness  of  an  epitome.  It  is  memor- 
able only  as  the  book  which  the 
Commentaries  displaced. 
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Blackstone  saw  his  opportunity. 
Perhaps  no  one  else  in  his  time  com- 
bined in  the  same  degree  the  qualities 
which  the  work  required  ;  nor  was 
there  any  one  so  capable  of  writing  a 
law-book  which  could  be  read  with 
interest  by  educated  laymen,  and  at 
the  same  time  be  accepted  as  almost 
•authoritative  by  practising  lawyers. 
Blackstone's  training  enabled  him  to 
gain  the  ear  of  both  ;  for  he  was  not 
only  a  lawyer,  but  a  man  of  letters. 
His  Ibve  of  literature  developed  early, 
and  along  with  it  a  desire  to  win  lite- 
rary fame.  He  does  not  seem  to  have 
read  widely,  but  the  pleasure  which 
in  his  school  clays  he  derived  from 
Shakespeare  and  Milton,  Pope  and 
Addison,  was  dulled  neither  by  ad- 
vancing years  nor  by  the  absorbing 
demands  of  the  law.  "  The  notes 
which  he  gave  me  on  Shakespeare," 
said  Malone,  who  used  them  in  his 
edition,  "  show  him  to  have  been  a 
man  of  excellent  taste  and  accuracy, 
and  a  good  critic."  He  was  something 
of  a  poet  himself ;  but  the  "  Lawyer's 
Farewell  to  his  Muse,"  the  "  Lawyer's 
Prayer,"  and  the  "  Elegy  on  the  Death 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales,"  though  they 
have  occasionally  been  unearthed  as 
curiosities,  have  long  been  swept  away 
with  other  rubbish  of  the  kind.  The 
following  lines,  which  are  his  best, 
and  in  which  we  feel  the  very  spirit 
of  the  Commentaries,  will  not  tempt 
further  even  the  most  diligent  seeker 
after  neglected  poets.  Their  historical 
audacity  would  amaze  Professor  Free- 
man. 

"  Oh,  let  me  pierce  the  secret  shade 
Where  dwells  the  venerable  maid  ! 
There  humbly  mark,  with  rev'rent  awe, 
The  guardian  of  Britannia's  Law, 
Unfold  with  joy  her  sacred  page 
(Th'  united  boast  of  many  an  age, 
Where  mix'd  yet  uniform  appears 
The  wisdom  of  a  thousand  years)  .  .  . 
Observe  how  parts  with  parts  unite 
In  one  harmonious  rule  of  right ; 
See  countless  wheels  distinctly  tend 
By  various  laws  to  one  great  end  ; 
While  mighty  Alfred's  piercing  soul 
Pervades  and  animates  the  whole." 

The  Pope  who  was  lost  in  Black- 
stone  we  can  as  easily  spare  as  the 


Ovid  who  was  lost  in  Murray.  Yet  it 
was  from  that  love  of  literature  to 
which  his  poetical  compositions  bear 
witness,  perhaps  in  some  degree  also 
from  the  enforced  measure  and  re- 
straint of  verse,  that  he  acquired  a 
style,  which  though  it  has  not  the 
freshness  and  variety  of  Addison's, 
its  most  direct  model,  has  the  same 
singular  clearness  and  almost  the  same 
ease  and  flow.  By  education,  not  by 
accident,  did  he  come  to  deserve 
Bentham's  one  compliment  that  he  it 
was  who  first,  of  all  institutional 
writers,  taught  jurisprudence  to  speak 
the  language  of  the  scholar  and  the 
gentleman. 

Beyond  keeping  up  a  certain  interest 
in  architecture,  on  which  in  early 
youth  he  is  said  to  have  composed  a 
treatise,  Blackstone  seldom  allowed 
himself  to  be  diverted  from  a  perse- 
vering and  varied  study  of  law.  He 
divided  his  time  between  Westminster 
and  Oxford,  and  long  remained  unde- 
cided whether  he  should  finally  settle 
in  the  law-courts  or  among  his  books. 
While,  with  hardly  any  practice  of  his 
own,  he  was  training  himself  with 
unusual  diligence,  as  his  reports  of 
cases  testify,  in  the  practical  part  of 
his  profession,  he  had  it  clearly  before 
him  that  law  is  not  to  be  mastered  by 
any  one  who  neglects  its  history.  "  In 
my  apprehension,"  he  said,  when  he 
was  a  student,  "  the  learning  out  of 
use  is  as  necessary  as  that  of  every 
day's  practice ;  "  and  he  carried  out 
this  belief  by  making  the  Commen- 
taries as  much  a  history  as  an  exposi- 
tion. Even  more  plainly  than  in  his 
great  work  we  can  see  in  his  edition 
of  Magna  Charta  and  the  Charter  of  the 
Forest  how  unflagging  were  his  zeal 
and  patience,  and  how  minute  his 
investigations.  His  knowledge  of  gene- 
ral history  may  have  been  superficial, 
as  Hallam  said  it  was  ;  he  may  have 
had  old-fashioned  notions  about  Alfred 
the  Great,  even  though  he  does  warn 
his  readers  against  the  tendency  to 
ascribe  all  imaginable  things  to  that 
king  •  yet  the  Commentaries  contain 
what,  on  the  whole,  is  still  the  best 
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history  written  in  English  of  English 
law. 

The  plan  of  the  book  had  long  been 
in  his  mind ;  he  was  indirectly  led  to 
carry  it  out  through  an  attempt  of  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle  to  corrupt  him. 
Lord  Mansfield  (then  Mr.  Murray) 
recommended  him  to  the  chair  of  civil 
law  at  Oxford,  which  was  vacant  in 
1756,  but  he  lost  the  appointment, 
according  to  report,  because  he  was 
not  hearty  enough  in  promising  the 
duke  support  "  whenever  anything  in 
the  political  hemisphere  is  agitated  in 
the  university."  Murray,  hearing  of 
his  disappointment,  advised  him  to 
lecture  on  his  own  account  upon  English 
law.  He  took  the  advice  ;  the  novelty 
of  the  lectures  and  their  ability  made 
them  successful ;  and  when  the  Vine- 
rian  chair  of  common  law  was  founded 
in  1758  he  was  appointed  the  first 
professor.  Making  hardly  any  change 
iu  form,  arrangement,  or  mode  of 
treatment,  as  appears  from'  his  notes 
which  are  still  extant  written  in  the 
neatest  of  hands,  he  expanded  the 
lectures  into  the  Commentaries.  But 
while  he  never  deviated  from  his 
original  plan,  his  store  of  knowledge 
grew  steadily  throughout  the  fourteen 
years  which  elapsed  between  his  first 
private  lectures  and  the  appearance  of 
his  work.  When  the  question  of  ex 
qfficio  informations  was  debated  in  the 
House  of  Lords  in  1812,  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  spoke  of  him  as  follows  : — 
"  Blackstone,  when  he  compiled  his 
lectures,  was  comparatively  an  igno- 
rant man  ;  he  was  merely  a  fellow  of 
All  Souls'  College,  moderately  skilled 
in  the  law !  His  true  and  solid  know- 
ledge was  acquired  afterwards.  He 
grew  learned  as  he  proceeded  with  his 
work.  It  might  be  said  of  him,  at 
the  time  he  was  composing  his  book, 
that  it  was  not  so  much  his  learning 
that  made  the  book,  as  it  was  the  book 
that  made  him  learned."  The  Com- 
mentaries were  not,  however,  the  work 
of  a  merely  book-learned  man  ;  besides 
his  attendance  in  the  courts  as  a 
spectator,  Blackstone  had  enjoyed 
several  years  of  good  practice  before 
No.  305. — VOL.  LI. 


the  first  volume  appeared  :  but  Ellen- 
borough's  opinion  is  substantially 
sound.  It  is  indeed  one  of  the  striking 
facts  about  Blackstone  that  while  as 
years  went  on  his  mind  gained  little 
in  breadth,  and  his  fundamental  ideas 
underwent  no  change,  he  was  able,  by 
simple  hard  work  and  with  abilities 
not  by  any  means  the  highest,  to  make 
himself  at  length  one  of  the  really 
learned  lawyers  of  his  time.  Several 
names  might  be.  mentioned  which"  on 
special  lines  of  law  stand  far  above 
his  ;  but  there  was  no  one  who  rivalled 
him  in  that  extent  of  general  know- 
ledge which  an  institutional  writer 
must  possess.  The  Commentaries  have 
won  the  peculiar  distinction  of  being 
quoted  and  of  carrying  weight  in  every 
political  discussion  which  raises  ques- 
tions of  constitutional  importance,  and 
also  of  being  cited  in  our  courts 
(though  under  protest  from  some  rigid 
judges)  as  only  a  little  lower  than  that 
small  group  among  our  law-books 
which  have  an  inherent,  and  not 
merely  a  reflected,  authority.  We 
should  do  Blackstone  grievous  wrong 
if  from  his  popularity  we  assumed 
that  his  knowledge  was  superficial. 

Thus,  both  as  lawyer  and  as  man  of 
letters,  he  was  peculiarly  fitted  for  his 
work.  Written  with  less  literary 
skill,  the  Commentaries  would  long 
ago  have  been  forgotten  ;  if  his  learn- 
ing had  been  more  minute,  he  would 
never  have  written  them  at  all.  A 
work  which,  partly  through  favouring 
circumstances,  but  mainly  through  its 
merits,  has  effected  a  real  revolution 
in  legal  studies,  is  not  to  be  dismissed 
by  saying  that  its  philosophy  is  weak, 
and  that  it  is  hostile  to  reform. 

There  is  certainly  no  profound  nor 
much  original  thought  in  Blackstone' s 
four  volumes.  Nobody  was  ever  made 
better  able  to  comprehend  a  difficulty 
in  English  law  by  means  of  the  no- 
tions on  laws  in  general  to  be  found 
in  that  famous  chapter,  which,  as  Sir 
Henry  Maine  puts  it,  may  almost  be 
said  to  have  made  Benthani  and 
Austin  into  jurists  by  virtue  of  sheer 
repulsion.  They  lead  to  nothing,  and 
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explain  nothing.  They  are  rather  the 
obeisances  made  by  a  polite  professor 
to  his  subject,  or  a  lawyer's  invocation 
of  his  muse,  than  the  necessary  found- 
ations of  a  system.  Blackstone  repeats 
the  venerable  doctrine  that  human 
laws  depend  on  the  law  of  natiire  and 
the  law  of  revelation,  and  that  no  laws 
are  valid  which  conflict  with  these  ; 
but  he  never  dares  to  apply  it  to  any 
rule  of  English  law.  And  when  he 
comes  to  speak  of  parliament  and 
mortal-dry,  he  has  forgotten  that  odd 
proof  of  the  perfection  of  the  British 
constitution,  with  its  divine  combina- 
tion of  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness, 
of  which  Bentham  made  such  easy  fun. 
He  does  not  so  much  as  pretend  to  be 
original.  He  is  so  dependent  on  others 
that  he  adopts  not  only  their  opinions 
but  even  their  language,  and  by  no 
means  always  does  he  let  us  know 
that  he  is  quoting.  He  does  not  refer 
to  Locke  when  he  is  stating,  prac- 
tically in  Locke's  words,  the  theory  of 
the  right  of  society  to  inflict  punish- 
ment ;  he  never  mentions  the  name 
of  Burlamaqui,  who  was  his  guide, 
most  faithfully  followed,  in  the  analy- 
sis of  laws  in  general ;  and  he  fails  to 
acknowledge  half  his  obligations  to 
Montesquieu.1  indeed,  the  free  use 
he  makes  of  Montesquieu's  famous 
chapter  on  the  English  constitution 
would  be  appalling,  did  we  not  re- 
member that  he  was  only  following  a 
professional  custom  of  appropriation, 
which  legal  authors  have  not  yet 
wholly  abandoned.  There  is,  in  fact, 
scarcely  a  single  sentence  of  that 
chapter  which  has  not,  somewhere  or 
other,  found  its  way  into  the  Commen- 
taries ;  and,  as  often  as  not,  the  Com- 
mentator leaves  us  to  infer  that  the 
reflections  are  his  own. 

In  estimating  the  value  of  Black- 
stone's  work,  however,  we  should  not 
make  too  much  of  the  fact  that  his 
general  theories  are  either  weak  or 

1  Blackstone  does  not  seem  to  have  read 
either  Burlamaqui  or  Montesquieu  in  French. 
He  invariably  uses  the  words  of  Nugent's 
trans!  atiouB,  which  had  then  been  recently 
published. 


borrowed.  The  truth  is  that  when  we 
have  got  rid  of  them  we  have  not 
touched  the  substance  of  the  work 
itself  ;  his  exposition  of  English  law 
remains  unaffected,  whether  they  be 
true  or  false.  Moreover,  these  same 
theories  of  his  have  a  considerable  in- 
direct interest  ;  for  as  they  afford  us 
an  opportunity  of  observing  how,  at  a 
turning-point  in  the  history  of  mo- 
dern thought,  certain  important  ideas 
acted  upon  an  intellect,  which,  from 
its  very  want  of  independence  and 
courage,  all  the  better  reflected  the 
common  opinions  of  the  time.  His 
philosophy  exhibits  the  doctrine  of  the 
social  contract  in  a  state  of  decay,  and 
enables  us  to  watch  the  English  mind 
preparing  itself  for  utilitarianism. 

Blackstone  refuses  to  accept  the 
social  contract  in  its  naked  form  :  he 
ridicules  the  notion  of  individuals 
meeting  together  on  a  large  plain  to 
choose  the  tallest  man  present  as  their 
governor  ;  and  he  traces  the  growth 
of  society  upwards  from  the  family 
living  a  pastoral  life  to  the  settled 
agricultural  community.  His  concep- 
tion of  social  development  comes  as 
near  the  current  modern  theories  as 
that  of  any  thinker  of  his  century, 
save  Mandeville.  But  the  social  con- 
tract was  too  tempting  to  be  altogether 
abandoned.  He  speaks  of  it  as  a 
tacit  agreement  between  governor  and 
governed,  of  protection  on  the  one  side 
and  submission  on  the  other,  and 
from  this  implied  agreement  he  draws 
conclusions  as  freely  as  if  it  were  a 
historical  fact.  Stating  Locke's  theory 
without  any  qualification,  he  bases 
upon  the  contract  (for  he  recurs  to  the 
word)  the  right  of  society  to  punish 
crime.  The  laws  under  which  thieves 
suffer  were  made,  lie  tells  us,  with 
their  own  consent.  So  he  says  that 
the  oath  of  allegiance  is  nothing  more 
than  a  declaration  in  words  of  what 
was  before  implied  in  law.  And  he 
justifies  the  Revolution  on  the  ground 
that  King  James  had  endeavoured  to 
subvert  the  constitution  by  breaking 
the  original  contract.  Believer  as  he 
is  in  the  law  of  nature,  Blackstone  is 
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more  than  half  a  utilitarian.  True,  he 
has  based  all  law  on  both  the  natural 
and  the  revealed  law  ;  but  by  a  for- 
tunate coincidence  everything  that 
tends  to  man's  happiness  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  former.  Except  where 
the  revealed  law  applies,  the  actual 
rule  of  life  is  that  man  should  pursue 
his  own  true  and  substantial  happi- 
ness. "  This,"  he  says,  "  is  the  found- 
ation of  what  we  call  ethics  or  natural 
law."  Throughout  the  whole  of  his 
work  his  tests  are  purely  those  of 
utility,  and  with  his  broad  principles 
of  unbending  orthodoxy  he  mingles 
theories,  some  of  which  the  most 
thorough-going  utilitarian  would  think 
too  bluntly  stated.  Repudiating  the 
notion  of  atonement  or  expiation,  he 
maintains  that  punishment  is  only  a 
precaution  against  future  offences. 
He  treats  property  as  an  adventitious 
right,  unknown  in  the  natural  state  ; 
and  to  the  amazement  of  some  of  his 
editors  he  has  the  courage  to  face  the 
logical  result,  that  theft  is  punished, 
not  by  any  natural  right,  but  only 
because  it  is  detrimental  to  society. 
It  is  a  mcdum  prohibitum,  not  a  malum 
in  se.  He  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that 
where  the  law  prohibits  certain  acts 
under  pecuniary  penalties,  the  prohi- 
bition does  not  make  the  transgression 
a  moral  offence,  or  sin,  and  that  the 
only  obligation  in  conscience  is  to  sub- 
mit to  the  penalty.  He  affirms  as  a 
thing  beyond  doubt  that  human  la\vs 
have  no  concern  with  private  vices. 
And  he  professes  to  defend  the  mea- 
sures which  placed  Catholics  and  Dis- 
senters under  disabilities,  not  upon 
theological  grounds,  but  simply  be- 
cause all  dissent  is  subversive  of 
civil  government.  We  may  be  sure 
that  Blackstone  would  not  have  spoken 
as  he  did  if  he  had  believed  that 
average  men  in  his  time  would  con- 
sider his  doctrines  offensive ;  and 
taking  him  as  an  index  of  contem- 
porary opinion,  we  can  see  that  the 
field  was  ready  for  Bentham. 

Blackstone's  hostility  to  reform  has 
a  special  interest.  There  is,  perhaps, 
no  better  example  to  be  found  in  our 


literature  of  the  typical  Englishman, 
who  loves  his  country,  who  considers 
its  constitution  the  best  constitution, 
its  laws  the  best  laws,  and  the  liberty 
which  its  citizens  enjoy  the  completest 
liberty  which  the  Avorld  has  known. 
He  was  conservative  by  circum- 
stances and  profession,  as  well  as  by 
temperament.  His  opinions  were 
formed  at  a  time  when  men  lived 
politically  at  a  lower  level  than  ttey 
ever  did  before  6r  have  done  since. 
No  bold  reforming  spirit  could  have 
grown  up  in  the  Jacobite  unrest  of 
half  a  century,  with  the  Whigs,  to  all 
appearance,  permanently  seated  in 
power,  and  desirous  of  showing  that 
the  party  of  the  Revolution  was 
capable  of  moderation.  There  was  no 
party  of  progress.  No  clear  line  of 
principle  divided  Whigs  from  Tories  ; 
so  that  it  became  a  plausible  thesis 
that  they  had  exchanged  positions. 
There  were,  in  short,  no  great  ideals 
in  the  air,  which  could  stimulate  to 
movement  such  a  sluggish  man  as 
Blackstone.  Perhaps  some  of  his 
conservatism  was  due  to  his  profes- 
sion. The  instances  are  probably 
rare  of  an  English  lawyer,  with  either 
extensive  practice  or  great  learning, 
who,  on  questions  of  personal  liberty, 
whether  of  religion  or  of  speech  or  of 
trade,  has  stood  far  in  advance  of  the 
average  opinion  of  his  age.  The  pro- 
fession tends  to  foster  conservatism. 
The  habit  of  deciding  by  precedents 
and  usage  is  not  to  be  shaken  off 
when  the  mind  turns  from  law  to 
politics  ;  and  the  men  who  declared 
that  the  common  law  is  the  perfection 
of  reason,  and  who  thought  that  it 
savoured  of  profanity  to  speak  dis- 
respectfully of  common  recoveries, 
could  not  be  expected  to  doubt  the 
excellence  of  the  British  constitution 
or  the  necessity  of  Catholic  disabilities. 
Something,  too,  must  be  allowed  for 
the  influence  of  a  training  which  both 
narrows  the  scope  of  reasoning,  and 
within  the  narrower  limits  makes  is 
close  and  unbroken.  A  mind  so 
schooled  will  naturally  shrink  from 
the  gaps  in  evidence  which  the  inno- 
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vator  must  boldly  face  and  overstep. 
May  we  not  in  the  same  way  explain 
the  alleged  conservatism  of  men  of 
science  ? 

The  main  theme  of  Blackstone's 
teaching  is  that  of  contentment  with 
a  constitution  which  to  him  seemed  as 
nearly  perfect  as  any  work  of  man 
can  be.  "  Of  a  constitution,"  he  says, 
"  so  wisely  contrived,  so  strongly 
raised,  and  so  highly  finished,  it  is 
hard  to  speak  with  that  praise  which 
is  'justly  and  severely  its  due :  the 
thorough  and  attentive  contemplation 
of  it  will  furnish  its  best  panegyric. 
It  has  all  the  elements  of  stability  ; 
for  by  a  graduated  scale  of  dignity 
from  the  peasant  to  the  prince,  it 
rises  like  a  pyramid  from  a  broad 
foundation,  diminishing  to  a  point  as 
it  rises.  It  is  this  ascending  and  con- 
tracting proportion,"  he  says,  with  the 
law  of  gravitation  in  his  mind,  "  that 
adds  stability  to  any  government." 
'•  All  of  us  have  it  in  our  choice,"  these 
are  Blackstone's  words,  "  to  do  every- 
thing that  a  good  man  would  desire 
to  do ;  and  are  restrained  from  no- 
thing, but  what  would  be  pernicious 
either  to  ourselves  or  our  fellow- 
citizens."  He  does  not,  however, 
mean  us  to  accept  this  statement  too 
literally.  He  allows  that  the  consti- 
tution has  faults — "  lest  we  should  be 
tempted  to  think  it  of  more  than 
human  structure  " — and  he  is  careful 
to  tell  us  what  he  means  when  he 
says  that  this  or  that  institution  is 
perfect.  As  the  expounder  and 
historian  of  English  law,  he  uses 
words  of  higher  praise  than  he  would 
do  if  he  wrote  as  a  politician.  He 
feels  that  he  is  dealing  with  the 
spirit  of  laws,  and  that  it  is  not  his 
business  to  consider  every  change 
of  circumstances  which  may  have  im- 
paired their  efficiency.  To  point  out 
each  defect,  or  to  suggest  ways  of 
amendment,  would,  moreover,  have 
been  alien  from  the  purpose  of  a 
work  in  which  he  sought  to  interpret 
the  laws  and  to  teach  respect  for 
them  ;  and  therefore  he  does  not  guard 
himself  against  exaggeration,  sharing 


the  opinion  of  Burke,  that  we  only 
lessen  the  authority  of  the  constitu- 
tion if  we  circulate  among  the  people 
a  notion  that  it  is  not  so  perfect  as  it 
might  be,  before  we  are  sure  of  mend- 
ing it.  He  has  in  his  mind  the  idea 
of  a  theoretical  perfection  not  incom- 
patible with  practical  injustice.  In  a 
well-known  passage  he  says  that  by 
the  law  as  it  stood  in  the  time  of 
Charles  II.,  "  the  people  had  as  large 
a  portion  of  real  liberty  as  is  con- 
sistent with  a  state  of  society,"  naming 
the  year  1679  as  the  point  of  time  at 
which  he  would  fix  what  he  calls  the 
theoretical  perfection  of  our  public 
law  ;  and  yet  he  observes  that  "  the 
years  which  immediately  followed  it 
were  times  of  great  practical  oppres- 
sion." x  This  is  in  substance  the  view 
of  Burke  when  he  says  that  the  ma- 
chine is  well  enough  for  the  purpose, 
provided  the  materials  were  sound. 
Indeed  there  is  scarcely  one  of  Black- 
stone's  thoughts  on  politics  and  go- 
vernment which  may  not  be  paralleled 
in  the  writings  and  speeches  of  Burke. 
They  were  agreed  that  our  representa- 
tive system  was  practically  perfect ; 
that  religious  dissent  is  subversive  of 
civil  government ;  and  that  the  people 
were  bound  by  their  original  contract 
to  a  scheme  of  government  fundamen- 
tally and  inviolably  fixed  on  king, 
lords,  and  commons.  Burke  was 
among  the  first  to  read  and  admire 
the  Commentaries ;  and  had  Black- 
stone  lived  ten  years  longer  he  would 
have  read  the  Re/lections  on  the  Revo- 
lution in  France,  and  applauded  every 
word.  We  might  describe  him,  in 
fact,  as  a  Burke  with  the  genius 
left  out. 

Over  Blackstone's  mind  the  antiquity 
of  the  constitution  exercised  a  potent 
spell.  The  retrospective  imagination, 
as  it  has  been  called,  made  him  regard 
with  reverence  institutions  that  reach 
back  to  a  time  whereof  the  memory  of 

1  This  is  Fox's  comment  on  the  passage  : — 
"  How  vain,  then,  how  idle,  how  presumptu- 
ous is  the  opinion  that  laws  can  do  everything  ! 
and  how  weak  and  pernicious  the  maxim 
founded  upon  it,  that  measures,  not  men,  are 
to  be  attended  to  !  " 
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man  runneth  not  to  the  contrary. 
The  parliament  and  the  monarchy,  the 
sheriff,  the  coroner,  and  trial  by  jury, 
seemed  to  be  less  the  work  of  man's 
hands  than  to  partake  of  the  dignity 
and  immutability  of  the  laws  of  nature ; 
and  the  sense  of  trivial  anomalies  was 
lost  in  the  veneration  which  he  felt 
for  a  system  of  laws  embodying  in  un- 
broken continuity  the  wisdom  of  a 
thousand  years.  It  is  not  an  \m- 
worthy  emotion.  There  are  few,  let 
us  hope,  who  have  never  been  stirred 
by  reflecting  on  the  growth  of  that 
English  liberty,  which  finds  splendid 
voice  in  the  prose  of  Milton,  and  whose 
presence,  with  "  its  gallery  of  por- 
traits, its  monumental  inscriptions,  its 
records,  evidences,  and  titles,"  glows 
in  every  line  of  Burke.  On  its  prac- 
tical side  the  emotion  may  be  healthy 
or  may  be  baneful.  We  call  him  the 
crudest  of  politicians  who  never  re- 
flects that  our  laws  have  grown  with 
the  people,  that  they  contain  the  ex- 
perience of  a  nation,  and  are  not  the 
paper  schemes  of  clever  theorists,  and 
that  they  are  surrounded  by  traditions 
which  no  convulsion  ever  swept  away 
and  which  give  them  half  their 
strength.  It  is  this  that  a  greater 
lawyer  than  Blackstone  meant  when 
he  said  that  time  is  the  wisest  thing 
in  the  inferior  world.  But  to  timid 
natures  antiquity  becomes  the  proof, 
and  not  merely  the  evidences  of  excel- 
lence ;  so  that  the  mind  is  led  to  make 
a  severance  between  the  past  and  the 
present,  and  while  respecting  the  con- 
stitution as  a  thing  of  gradual  growth 
to  forget  that  the  growth  continues. 
Blackstone' s  whole  nature  was  affected 
by  this  illusion  of  distance.  It  dis- 
torted alike  his  historical  beliefs  and 
his  practical  judgments.  It  made  him 
maintain,  as  Bolingbroke  did,  that 
our  liberties  are  but  the  restoration 
of  the  ancient  constitution  of  which 
our  Saxon  forefathers  were  deprived 
by  the  policy  and  force  of  the  Nor- 
mans. To  Montesquieu's  opinion  that 
as  Rome,  Sparta,  and  Carthage  lost 
their  liberties,  so  those  of  England 
must  in  time  perish,  it  made  him  give 


the  na'ive  reply  that  Rome,  Sparta, 
and  Carthage,  at  the  time  when  their 
liberties  were  lost,  were  strangers  to 
trial  by  jury.  It  made  him  spend  all 
his  ingenuity  in  defending  the  rule  of 
descent  which  excluded  kinsmen  of 
the  half-blood.  And  it  was  the  chief 
cause  of  the  contempt  which,  like 
Coke,  he  had  for  statute  law.  Though 
he  never  ventures  to  say  so  in  plain 
terms,  as  his  predecessors  did  with 
something  more  than  rhetorical  berief, 
yet  at  heart  he  is  convinced  that  the 
common  law  is  the  perfection  of 
reason. 

Yet  to  represent  Blackstone' s  mind 
as  absolutely  stationary  would  be  un- 
just ;  for  now  and  again  he  puts 
forward  a  gentle  suggestion  of  improve- 
ment. He  draws  attention  to  defects 
in  the  system  of  trial  by  jury,  and 
makes  several  excellent  proposals  for 
its  amendment.  He  even  anticipates 
the  legislation  of  our  own  day  when 
he  points  out  that  our  laws  are  faulty 
in  not  constraining  parents  to  bestow  a 
proper  education  on  their  children. 
He  recognises  the  possibility  of  a 
change  in  political  representation, 
which  would  admit  the  people  to  a 
somewhat  larger  share ;  and  it  is 
doubtless  on  the  strength  of  that  mild 
admission  that  Major  Cartwright  in- 
cluded him  in  the  list  of  men  conver- 
sant with  public  affairs  who  had 
expressed  themselves  in  favour  either 
of  a  fair  representation  or  of  short 
parliaments.  The  criminal  law  seemed 
to  him  very  far  from  perfect.  Within 
his  own  lifetime  it  had  been  made  a 
capital  crime  to  break  down  the 
mound  of  a  fish-pond  whereby  any 
fish  should  escape,  or  to  cut  down  a 
cherry-tree  in  an  orchard.  These  laws 
would  never  have  been  passed,  he  says, 
with  a  confidence  which  it  is  not  easy 
to  share,  if,  as  was  usual  with  private 
bills  in  his  days,  public  bills  had  been 
first  referred  to  some  of  the  learned 
judges  for  their  consideration.  It  was 
still  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy 
to  be  seen  for  one  month  in  the  com- 
pany of  the  persons  called  Egyptians. 
He  believed  that  this  would  not  have 
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continued,  if  a  committee  were  ap- 
pointed at  least  once  in  a  hundred 
years  to  revise  the  criminal  law — a 
proposal  which  his  friend  Daines 
Barrington  made  about  the  same  time 
and  worked  out  in  some  detail. 

His  conservatism,  or,  to  give  it  the 
harsher  name,  his    hostility  to  reform, 
was  in  great  part   due  to  timidity  and 
insufficient    knowledge  of    the   world. 
He   was    a    shy    and    reserved   man, 
whose  life  was    divided    between  one 
kind1  of    narrowness  at  Westminster, 
and    another    kind  of  narrowness    at 
Oxford.     He  was   shut   off    from  the 
real    life    of    England.      Among    his 
books,    which    taught    him    that   the 
state    should    foster   trade,   he    could 
know    only    by    hearsay    of    the    new 
industrial  movement    then   beginning 
to  transform  the  country,  and  destined 
soon  to    sweep  away    the    absurdities 
which  he  upheld,  such   as  the  innume- 
rable attempts  to  fix  the  rate  of  wages, 
the  navigation  laws,  and   the  statute 
of  Charles  II.,  commanding  the  people 
to  bury  their  dead  in  wool.     The  very 
fact  that  he  does  not   suggest   a  com- 
promise  between    restriction  of  trade 
and  its  freedom,  leads  one  to  infer  that 
he  had  never  seriously  thought  about 
the    question.     Only   with    regard    to 
apprenticeship  does  he  mention  that  a 
doubt  could  exist,  and  then  he  refrains 
from  giving  a  clear  opinion.     Amid  the 
Toryism  of  Oxford,  where  he  had  seen 
students  expelled  for  Methodists,  Black- 
stone  was  hardly  likely  to  understand 
what  toleration,  much  less  what  reli- 
gious freedom,  meant.     He  deprecated 
persecution,  once  indeed  he  uses  with 
unwonted  energy  the  phrase  "  dsemon 
of  persecution,"1  but  it  is  rather  under 
the  impulse  of  a  mild  humanity  than 
from  any  trust  in  the  people  or  any 
large  love  of  liberty.     When  a  strong 
protest  was  raised  by  Dr.  Priestley  and 
Dr.  Furneaux  against  his  account  of 
the  laws  relating  to   Protestant  Dis- 
senters,  whom    almost    in    so    many 
words  he  called  dangerous  citizens,  he 
seems  to  have  been  quite  surprised  at 

1  He  is  referring,  however,  to  persecution 
on  the  Continent  and  by  the  Pope. 


the  attack.  He  wrote  a  pamphlet  in 
reply  to  Priestley,  explaining  that  his 
aim  had  been  to  expound  the  law  not 
justify  it,  which  was  not  quite  accu- 
rate, and  declaring  that  he  was  all  for 
tolerance  ;  and  he  went  so  far  as  to 
expunge  the  most  obnoxious  sentence, 
and  to  give  in  subsequent  editions  a 
fuller  and  somewhat  fairer  account  of 
the  law.  Even  in  its  final  form  the 
passage  is  not  worthy  of  one  who  was 
speaking  from  a  position  of  really  high 
authority,  which  should  have  induced 
judicial  calmness.  "  They  have  made 
him  sophisticate,"  said  Bentham,  refer- 
ring to  Priestley's  and  Furneaux's 
attack ;  "  they  have  made  him  even 
expunge  ;  but  all  the  doctors  in  the 
world,  I  doubt,  would  not  bring  him 
to  confession."  Yet  it  is  not  so  much 
utter  illiberality  of  nature  that  the 
passage  suggests  as  simple  inexperi- 
ence, and  his  fixed  belief  that  truth 
must  always  be  a  compromise.  He 
was  but  echoing  the  opinion  commonly 
held  by  churchmen  in  his  time,  an 
opinion  which  he  had  never  tested  by 
contact  with  the  people. 

He  had  an  opportunity  of  gaining 
experience  as  a  politician,  but  in  the 
House  of  Commons  he  learned  nothing, 
and  succeeded  only  in  tarnishing  his 
legal  reputation.  He  entered  it  in 
1762,  and  sat  first  for  the  rotten 
borough  of  Hindon,  and  afterwards 
for  Westbury  till  1770.  For  the  first 
six  years  his  name  scarcely  ever  occurs 
in  the  debates.  The  only  fact,  indeed, 
known  of  this  part  of  his  political  life, 
is  a  proposal  which  he  made  when  the 
repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act  was  carried, 
that  "it  should  not  be  of  force  in  any 
colony  where  any  votes,  resolves,  or 
acts  had  passed  derogatory  to  the 
honour  or  authority  of  Parliament, 
until  such  votes,  &c.,  were  erased  or 
taken  off  the  records."  The  second 
stage  of  the  Wilkes  case,  after  the 
elections  of  1768,  raised  him  to  an 
unfortunate  notoriety.  Every  circum- 
stance combined  to  make  Blackstone 
the  most  bitter  of  Wilkes's  opponents. 
He  had  committed  himself  to  strong 
opinions  on  the  absolute  supremacy  of 
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Parliament ;  lie  was  solicitor- general 
to  the  Queen ;  lie  was  shocked  at 
Wilkes's  blasphemy  ;  and  Lord  Mans- 
field had  been  maligned.  He  had  only 
one  moment  of  merely  formal  hesita- 
tion. When  De  Grey,  the  Attorney- 
General  moved  that  the  comments  on 
Lord  Weymouth's  letter  were  an  in- 
solent, scandalous,  and  seditious  libel, 
Blackstone  argued  that  the  courts 
were  open,  and  that  the  House  of 
Commons  was  not  the  place  to  try  the 
question.  The  other  acts  of  the  perse- 
cution had  his  complete  approval.  He 
himself  took  the  lead  in  moving  that 
the  charge  against  Lord  Mansfield  was 
"  an  audacious  aspersion  on  the  said 
Chief  Justice  ;  "  he  advocated  the  ex- 
pulsion of  Wilkes  ;  he  supported  the 
motion  which  declared  that  "VVilkes 
being  expelled  was  incapable  of  sitting 
in  the  existing  Parliament  ;  and  he 
delivered  an  able  speech,  in  which  he 
put  forth  all  his  strength,  in  favour  of 
the  validity  of  Colonel  Luttrell's  elec- 
tion. He  was  rash  enough  in  that 
speech  to  give  it  as  his  firm  and  un- 
biassed opinion  that  the  law  and 
custom  of  Parliament  on  a  matter  of 
privilege  is  part  of  the  common  law, 
that  the  House  had  acted  according 
to  that  law  and  custom,  and  that 
Wilkes  was  therefore  disqualified  by 
common  law  from  sitting  as  a  member 
of  Parliament.  He  paid  heavily  for 
his  "firm  and  unbiassed  opinion."  In 
the  Commentaries  he  had  given  what 
was,  no  doubt,  intended  to  be  a  com- 
plete list  of  the  causes  of  disqualifica- 
tion ;  and  none  of  them  applied  to 
Wilkes.  Twice  during  the  remainder 
of  the  debate,  first  by  Mr.  Seymour 
and11  afterwards  by  Grenville,  "  the 
gentle  shepherd,"  was  this  passage 
effectively  turned  against  him.  "  It 
is  well  known,"  according  to  Junius, 
"  that  there  was  a  pause  of  some 
minutes  in  the  House,  from  a  general 
expectation  that  the  doctor  would  say 
something  in  his  own  defence  ;  but  it 
seems,  his  faculties  were  too  nmch 
overpowered  to  think  of  those  subtle- 
ties and  refinements  which  have  since 
occurred  to  him."  A  paper  war 


ensued  in  which  Junius,  Sir  W.  Jones, 
Dr.  Johnson,  and  Blackstone  himself 
took  part.  In  an  anonymous  pamphlet, 
betraying  its  author,  as  Junius  said, 
by  "  its  personal  interests,  personal  re- 
sentments, and  above  all  that  wounded 
spirit,  unaccustomed  to  reproach,  and, 
I  hope,  not  frequently  conscious  of 
deserving  it,"  Blackstone  clung  tena- 
ciously and  almost  angrily  to  his 
opinion,  which  he  stated  even  more 
emphatically  than  he  had  done  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  There  he  ex- 
pressly refrained  from  saying  whether 
expulsion  necessarily  involves  incapa- 
city ;  in  his  reply  to  "the  writer  in 
the  public  press,  who  subscribes  himself 
Junius,"  he  said  as  expressly  that  in 
capacity  is  the  necessary  consequence 
of  expulsion.  He  retracted  nothing. 
Sincere,  no  doubt,  in  his  belief  that 
it  was  Wilkes  the  blasphemer,  not 
Wilkes  the  demagogue,  whom  he  had 
helped  to  expel  and  incapacitate,  he 
still  held  that  the  House  of  Commons 
had  acted  not  only  legally  but  wisely. 
He  gave  a  pledge  of  his  conviction  by 
repairing  the  omission  in  his  book.  In 
its  subsequent  editions  appears,  as  if 
it  were  a  well  settled  rule,  the  state- 
ment that  if  a  person  is  made  a  peer 
or  elected  to  serve  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  the  respective  Houses  of 
Parliament  may  upon  complaint  of  any 
crime  in  such  person,  and  proof  thereof, 
adjudge  him  disabled  and  incapable 
to  sit  as  a  member.  His  earlier  state- 
ment of  the  law,  however,  was  not 
forgotten,  and  "  the  first  edition  of 
Dr.  Blackstone's  Commentaries  on  the 
Laws  of  England"  is  said  to  have 
become  a  toast  at  Opposition  banquets. 
Nobody  has  now  any  doubt  that  Black- 
stone  was  in  the  wrong,  confounding, 
as  was  pointed  out  at  the  time,  the  in- 
dependence of  the  several  parts  of  the 
legislature  with  the  authority  of  the 
whole.  His  tenacity  and  the  prestige 
of  his  name  gave  him  the  support  of  his 
party  ;  but  before  long,  had  he  lived, 
he  would  have  suffered  the  mortification 
of  seeing  the  House  of  Commons  ex- 
puiige  from  its  journals  all  the  decla- 
rations, orders,  and  resolutions  respect- 
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ing  the  election  of  John  Wilkes, 
Esquire,  as  "  subversive  of  the  rights 
of  the  whole  body  of  the  electors  of 
this  kingdom." 

Having  failed  as  a  politician,  he 
was  made  a  judge.  He  sat  on  the 
bench  from  1770  till  his  death  in 
1780,  and  he  left  behind  him  the 
reputation  of  having  striven  to  ad- 
minister justice  with  scrupulous  care. 
He  was  certainly  not  a  great  judge. 
He  was  cursed  with  indecision;  he  was 
diffident  of  his  own  opinion,  and  never 
strenuous  in  supporting  it ;  and  in 
consequence,  if  we  can  trust  Malone's 
account  of  him,  "  there  were  more 
new  trials  granted  in  causes  which 
came  before  him  on  circuit  than  were 
granted  on  the  decisions  of  any  other 
judge  who  sat  at  Westminster  in  his 
time."  The  habit  of  mind  which  in 
private  life  produced  in  him  almost 
a  mania  for  punctuality  made  him  as 
a  judge  a  strict  observer  of  forms  ; 
and  he  would  not  have  consented,  even 
if  he  had  been  able,  to  make  and 
modify  law  as  did  his  contemporary, 
Lord  Mansfield.  The  time  was  pre- 
eminently favourable  for  earning  a 
great  judicial  reputation  ;  the  law,  im- 
peded by  fictions,  formalities,  and  ob- 
solete statutes,  lagged  behind  a  nation 
whose  commerce  had  increased  more 
than  tenfold  within  living  memory ; 
and  public  opinion  would  have  dealt 
leniently  with  a  judge  who  shaped  the 
old  rules  to  satisfy  the  new  needs. 
But  Blackstone  had  not  the  courage 


for  such  work  ;  and,  save  for  the  case 
of  Perrin  v.  Make,  one  might  well  tell 
the  legal  history  of  the  ten  years 
which  he  spent  on  the  bench  and 
never  mention  his  name.  Perrin  v. 
Blake  is  too  technical  to  be  here  de- 
scribed ;  enough  to  say  that  it  main- 
tained inviolate  the  venerable  rule  in 
Shelley's  case,  with  which  Lord  Mans- 
field had  been  profanely  tampering. 
The  case  excited  great  interest  in  the 
profession,  partly  from  its  own  im- 
portance and  partly  from  some  per- 
sonal controversies  to  which  it  gave 
rise.  Lord  Campbell,  indeed,  writing 
more  than  seventy  years  after  it  had 
been  decided,  says  that  when  conver- 
sation flags  amongst  lawyers  the  men- 
tion of  Perrin  v.  Blake  never  fails  to 
cause  excitement  and  loquacity  i 

The  politician  and  the  judge  are  for- 
gotten now,  and  only  the  commentator 
remains.  But  his  life  was  consistent 
throughout.  He  had  a  reverence  for 
authority  and  a  respect  for  formalities  ; 
his  mind  turned  more  readily  to 
apology  than  to  criticism ;  and  des- 
titute of  ideals  he  lived  in  a  narrow 
groove,  contented  with  himself  and 
the  world.  When  he  and  Serjeant 
Nares  were  calling  for  the  expulsion 
of  Wilkes  because  he  was  a  blasphemer, 
Burke  described  their  arguments  as 
"  solid,  substantial,  roast-beef  reason- 
ing." The  phrase  paints  to  the  life 
the  worshipper  of  the  constitution, 
who  staked  the  fate  of  England  upon 
trial  by  jury. 

G.  P.  MACDONELL. 
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EXPERIENCES    OF    A   DAY-BOY    AT  A    PUBLIC    SCHOOL, 


IT  has  lately  been  the  fashion  for 
Public-School  masters  to  enter  the 
witness-box,  and  "  volunteer  a  state- 
ment "  as  to  the  manners  and  customs 
prevailing  at  the  institutions  with 
which  they  are  or  have  been  connected. 
The  advantages  of  the  course  are 
obvious.  It  lets  a  flood  of  light  in 
on  the  working  of  the  educational 
system  as  applied  to  the  upper  classes, 
and  tells  us  things  which  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  out  without  the  revela- 
tions of  these  interesting  penitents. 
I  have  sometimes  thought  in  reading 
Tom  Brown  s  School-days,  that  if  we 
could  only  have  Flashman's  account 
of  the  insubordinate  spirit  which  East 
and  Tom  managed  to  arouse  in  the 
breast  of  the  "  fags,"  and  of  the  fight 
in  the  school-house  hall,  the  evidence 
would  be  invaluable.  Mr.  Salt  of 
Eton  has  recently  attacked  the  way 
in  which  the  boys  there  are  fed,  and 
Mr.  Lee- Warner  has  protested  ^against 
the  continuance  of  the  boar ding-ho vise 
system  at  Rugby  with  an  authority 
derived  from  several  years  spent  at 
the  head  of  one  of  those  "  houses." 

It  is  not  in  my  power  to  say  whether 
the  strictures  on  Eton  are  correct  or 
not ;  but  from  actual  personal  ex- 
perience I  can  testify  to  the  fact  that 
nothing  could  be  more  fatal  than  that 
"  reversion  to  the  family-system  along- 
side of  the  more  successful  public 
boarding-schools  "  which  was  formerly 
in  vogue  at  Rugby,  and  which  is  recom- 
mended for  adoption  once  more.  The 
gentleman  who  has  championed  this 
plan  was  one  of  the  fine  band  of 
teachers  and  rulers  gathered  to  Rugby 
by  the  name  and  fame  of  the  present 
Bishop  of  London,  and  his  words  will 
have  weight.  In  an  argument  as  to 
the  "  hostel  "-system,  and  the  relative 
advantages  of  "  houses "  and  day- 
scholars,  he  is  (obviously)  a  "host" 
in  himself,  which  is  all  the  more 
reason  why  the  other  side  of  the 
question  should — also  from  personal 


experience  — •  be  placed  before  the 
public.  The  tremendous  importance  of 
finding  the  best  method  for  educating 
upper  and  middle-class  youth  may 
serve  as  a  valid  excuse  for  recounting 
how  absolutely  that  family-pastern 
alongside  of  boarding-houses,  which 
Mr.  Lee- Warner  advocates,  failed  in 
the  very  school  where  he  says  that 
it  succeeded— what  misery  and  what 
demoralisation  it  produced. 

The  evils  which  existed  at  Rugby 
ten  years  ago  from  an  injudicious 
mixture  of  boarders  and  day-boys 
would,  except  under  conditions  which 
I  will  mention  hereafter,  be  quite  sure 
to  arise  in  any  school  of  similar  size. 
I  believe  that  the  condition  of  things 
to  which  I  refer  has  altered  for  the 
better,  partly  from  the  force  of  circum- 
stances, and  still  more  from  the  action 
of  the  Public  School  Commissioners. 
At  the  Rugby  of  a  decade  ago,  the 
proportion  of  boarders  to  day-scholars 
was  somewhere  about  nine  or  ten  to 
one.  Originally  the  intention  of 
Lawrence  Sheriffe,  the  founder,  was 
merely  to  do  what  John  Lyon  at 
Harrow  and  what  most  of  the  Public  - 
School  founders  did — to  provide  an 
education  for  the  sons  of  residents  in 
the  neighbourhood  ;  but  by  a  natural 
process  the  reception  of  boarders  from 
every  part  of  the  kingdom  came  to  be 
added  as  part  of  the  system  of  the 
institution,  and  thus  by  the  side  of 
the  "  town  "  sprang  up  the  "  houses  " 
which  eventually  far  outnumbered  and 
utterly  eclipsed  the  day-boy  element. 

Now  it  is,  of  course,  in  the  very 
nature  of  things  that  among  the  boys 
who  need  instruction  in  any  locality 
should  be  the  sons  of  the  tradesmen  of 
the  place.  This  was  the  special  class 
for  whom  the  kindly  Founder  had 
sacrificed  his  wealth  by  will,  and  if 
any  of  the  boys,  who  every  Sunday 
gave  thanks  in  the  school-chapel  for 
the  past  existence  of  pious  "  Founders 
and  Benefactors,"  had  a  right  to  feel 
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gratitude  it  was  unquestionably  the 
youth  of  the  town  a,nd  its  immediate 
neighbourhood. 

Yet  I  very  much  doubt  whether 
there  existed  any  such  sentiment  in 
the  minds  of  the  youngsters  in  ques- 
tion. The  truth  was  that  the  majority 
of  boys  in  the  school  being  the  sons 
of  gentlemen,  or  of  persons  rich  enough 
to  assume  the  title,  it  became  a  point 
of  honour  and  tradition  among  them 
to  despise  the  lowly  tradesman's  son 
who  Happened  to  be  educated  by  the 
same  masters  and  inside  the  same 
walls.  To  day-boys  the  instruction 
was  very  cheap.  Youths,  therefore, 
belonging  to  the  very  smallest  shop- 
keeping  class  were  sent  to  reap  the 
educational  advantages  which  belonged 
of  right  to  any  parents  who  had  re- 
sided for  so  many  years  in  the  place. 
They  had  the  tremendous  advantage 
of  the  best  education  which  the  country 
can  offer,  almost  dirt  cheap,  but  they 
received  at  the  same  time  a  discipline 
of  kicks,  cuffs,  and  immeasurable  con- 
tempt which  may  have  been  exceedingly 
good  for  the  moral  characters  of  some 
of  them,  but  for  which  it  would  be  too 
much  to  expect  any  class  of  mortal 
boys  to  feel  a  sense  of  gratitude.  This 
is  why  I  am  sure  that  in  their  case 
the  prayer  referring  to  the  "  pious 
Founder  "  in  terms  of  respectful  ven- 
eration was  a  mockery  and  a  farce. 
If  they  understood  the  prayer  at  all, 
the  local  tradesman's  progeny  would 
have  been  more  inclined  to  thank  Pro- 
vidence for  the  existence  of  the  old 
Elizabethan  worthy  who  planned  the 
school,  if  Providence  had  further  fur- 
nished him  with  intelligence  sufficient 
to  preserve  the  rightful  beneficiaries 
from  passing  their  school-days  in  a 
condition  of  unmerited  infamy. 

At  many  places  it  might  happen,  as, 
for  instance,  in  a  small  country  town, 
that  almost  all  the  day-boys  would 
belong  to  the  lower  middle  class.  But 
at  Rugby,  which  was  a  town  of  con- 
siderable size,  blessed  with  a  few 
manufactures,  and  a  resident  gentry, 
the  gentlemen's  sons  who  nocked  as 
day-boys  to  the  great  school  were 
largely  in  the  ascendant.  I  suppose 


that  they  must  have  numbered  thirty 
or  forty,  while  the  tradesmen's  boys 
would  number  not  more  than  ten. 
However,  from  the  latter  the  whole 
class  of  day-scholars  was  judged.  They 
were  all  put  down  in  a  lump,  by 
the  indiscrimination  of  boarders  vary- 
ing between  fourteen  and  nineteen 
years,  as  "  cads  "  or  "  louts."  Whether 
their  parents  kept  a  grocer's  shop  in  a 
back  street,  or  belonged  to  the  pro- 
fessional or  moneyed  class,  it  was  all 
the  same.  Practically  no  distinctions 
were  made.  Every  boy  who  lived  in 
the  town  was,  unless  distinguished 
for  extraordinary  athletic  prowess,  a 
social  pariah  among  his  school-mates, 
a  being  detested  and  despised  by  the 
unreasoning  prejudice  which  had  be- 
come a  fatal  tradition  of  the  school, 
and  against  which,  I  am  bound  to  say, 

O  v    ' 

neither  headmaster  nor  assistant- 
masters  made  any  effectual  protest 
whatever.  The  system,  to  boys  who 
happened  to  belong  to  the  day-student 
class,  and  who  were  possessed  of  any 
degree  of  sensitiveness,  was  simply 
disastrous.  Just  at  a  time  of  life 
when  it  is  so  desirable  to  implant  a 
feeling  of  moral  responsibility  in  youth, 
these  unfortunate  forty  or  fifty  boys 
were  treated  in  a  manner  calculated 
to  rob  all  but  those  gifted  with  the 
highest  moral  principles  or  the  most 
blunted  sensibilities  of  all  self-respect. 
Boys,  be  it  remembered,  cannot  discern, 
as  grown-up  people  rcan,  the  essential 
injustice  of  contempt  arising  from 
class  distinctions.  They  are  apt  to 
regard  such  a  feeling  as  being  its  own 
justification,  and  they  cannot  look 
ahead  into  the  life  of  manhood  and 
see  the  absurd  distinctions  of  boyhood 
vanish  away  in  the  real  work  of  the 
world.  This  is  why  the  public  opinion 
of  great  schools  is  so  omnipotent.  The 
boy  who  will  resist  it  must  be  ^  (hjptov 
•>)  $eo?,  either  -super-  or  infra-human. 
Can  we  really  expect  a  lad  of  fourteen, 
plunged  into  a  new  world  of  school- 
fellows, nine  out  of  every  ten  of  whom 
treat  him  with  persistent  contumely, 
to  rise  superior  to  abuse  and  insult, 
and  take  refuge  in  a  calm  sense  of 
innocence,  and  the  consolations  of  an 
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approving  conscience  1  Writers  of 
fiction  have  hitherto  mainly  confined 
their  harrowing  descriptions  of  school- 
life  to  the  tyranny  of  brutal  masters  ; 
but  there  is  a  greater  field  open  to 
them  in  the  sufferings  inflicted  by  the 
unthinking  coarseness  of  brutal  school- 
boys themselves. 

To  descend  to  particulars.  Mr.  Lee 
Warner  says  : — "Those  who  knew  one 
of  our  Public  Schools  when  a  fifth  of 
its  members  were  supplied  from  town 
homes,  know  what  homes  can  do  for  their 
sons  in  cultivation  and  education  when 
working  into  the  hands  of  a  good 
school-system.  They  know,  too,  how 
much  the  boys  of  the  boarding-houses 
who  were  privileged  to  be  admitted 
into  some  of  these  houses  gained  by 
seeing  a  little  of  home-life  during 
the  intervals  of  school  hours."  Ap- 
plied to  the  school  of  which  we  both 
speak  there  is  great  truth  in  the 
remark ;  the  boarders,  in  spite  of  a 
general  disdain  for  town-boys,  did  not 
particularly  despise  the  prospect  of  a 
breakfast  or  dinner  at  the  table  of  a 
refined  family  where  they  might  expect 
a  change  from  boarding-house  diet. 
But  it  is  a  fact  which  I  know  from 
painful  experience  that  these  same 
boarders,  obeying  the  unwritten  code 
which  bade  them  treat  the  town-boys 
as  inferiors,  would  "cut"  the  sons  of 
the  family  of  whose  hospitality  they 
had  partaken,  refuse  to  speak  to  them, 
or  if  they  did,  do  it  in  a  perfunctory 
fashion,  looking  round  all  the  time  in 
dread  lest  they  should  be  noticed 
holding  converse  with  one  of  the 
despised  race  ! 

This  same  public  opinion  forbade 
the  "house  fellow"  to  play,  to  work, 
to  walk  with  one  of  the  despised 
community.  Everybody  who  has  read 
Tom  Brown's  School-days  knows  what 
a  "study"  is,  the  little  private 
sanctum  of  the  boarder,  which  he 
would  decorate  according  to  his  own 
peculiar  tastes,  where  he  could  indulge 
his  appetite  for  the  lexicon  or  the 
sensation  novel  undisturbed,  and  in 
which  he  admitted  his  own  peculiar 
friends  to  the  participation  of  home- 
brewed lemonade  or  purchased  toffee. 


They  were  small  enough,  these  remark- 
able private  sitting-rooms  at  Rugby ; 
in  fact,  it  would  have  been  almost 
impossible  to  have  posted  oneself  in 
a  position,  in  the  majority  of  them, 
where  three  walls  could  not  be  touched 
at  one  and  the  same  time.  It  was  to 
these  snug  and  rather  stuffy  cities  of 
refuge  for  persecuted  fags  that  the 
owner  iised  to  invite  those  honoured 
with  his  friendship ;  but  woe  to  that 
presumptuous  .boarder  who,  unless  he 
were  a  "  swell,"  distinguished  for 
athletics  or  scholarship,  should  dare 
to  introduce  a  town-fellow  into  a  study 
in  any  of  the  "  houses." 

It  would  not  be  interesting  to 
recount  the  varied  ways  in  which  the 
boarding  world  made  the  town-boys 
feel  their  inferiority  ;  a  stale  chronicle 
of  insults  diurnally  renewed  would  be 
the  only  result.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
the  foundationers,  they,  be  it  remem- 
bered, for  whom  Lawrence  Sheriffe 
had  made  and  endowed  the  school  with 
the  rent  of  his  property  in  Conduit 
Street  for  ever,  came  to  regard  even 
the  ribbon  which  they  wore  as  a  badge 
of  shame.  Each  "  House"  had  its  own 
peculiar  colour,  and  the  "Town"  also 
enjoyed  the  right  to  decorate  the 
straw-hats  of  its  members  with  a  hue 
and  pattern  all  its  own  ;  but  the  most 
self-respecting  among  the  day-boys 
preferred  to  adopt  a  plain  ribbon  of 
black,  which  could  be  worn  by  anybody, 
rather  than  acknowledge  themselves 
to  be  members  of  the  pariah  class. 

"  I  say,  you  new  fellow,"  most  old 
Rugbeians  will  recognise  the  style  of 
the  interrogatory  always  addressed  to 
new  comers — "  I  say,  you  new  fellow, 
what  '  House  '  are  you  in  1 "  If  you 
could  answer, '"  The  School  House,"  or 
"  Blake's  ''  or  "  Anstey's  "  all  went 
smoothly  enough  ;  but  if  the  truthful 
youngster  uttered  the  word  "  Town  " 
it  was  ten  to  one  the  interrogator  would 
turn  on  his  heel  and  walk  away  in 
haughty  disdain  9  which  was  none  the 
less  disagreeable,  because  its  cause  was 
mysterious.  According  to  theory,  the 
"Town  "  ought  to  have  been  the  most 
honoured  of  all  the  sections  into  which 
the  five  hundred  boys  of  the  Great 
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School  were  divided,  for  the  head- 
master himself,  was  supposed  to  be 
the  "house-master"  of  the  day-boys; 
that  is  to  say,  it  was  to  him  that  the 
day-boys  must  refer  any  disputes  or 
difficulties  that  could  not  be  settled  by 
the  authority  of  the  sixth  form,  or 
Praepostors.  But  a  very  injurious 
habit  had  sprung  up  of  "  inviting  into 
a  house  "  such  of  the  day-boys  as  were 
peculiarly  conspicuous,  either  for 
brains,  or  muscles,  or  both  combined. 
Thus,  most  of  the  "  swells"  who  gave 
a  prestige  to  the  status  of  a  town-boy, 
were  drafted  into  the  ranks  of  the 
boarders,  a  system  which  certainly  did 
not  tend  to  eradicate  the  superstition 
of  innate  "  house  "  superiority.  And  of 
our  theoretical  "house-master"  we 
unfortunate  town-boys  saw  nothing 
at  all  in  that  capacity. 

Now  all  this  may  seem  particularly 
trivial,  hardly  worth  consideration,  in 
the  eyes  of   the  world  at  large.     Was 
there  not   the  solid  education,  it  may 
be  asked,  provided   alike   for  boarder 
and    day-boy  ?        Undoubtedly    there 
was,  and  if  education  were  simply  a 
matter  of  learning  during  school  hours, 
the    Rugbeian    day-boy    would    have 
been  very  much  to  be  envied.     For  at 
a   very  moderate  cost  he  was  given  a 
first-class  training  in  classics,  history, 
natural    science,    modern     languages, 
and  mathematics,  by  the  best  masters 
who  could  be  gathered  together  from 
the   pick    of    both    the    universities. 
But   while    the    intellectual    part    of 
the     town-boy    was      expanding,      it 
was  inevitable  that   his  moral  being 
should  shrivel  up  under  the  contempt 
liberally    poured    on    him.     How  in- 
spiring   must     this     treatment    have 
been  for  the  average   youth,  "  in  his 
least  exalted  state," — and  boyhood  is 
rarely  very  exalted  at  any  time  !     How 
excellent  a  lesson  in  self-respect  !     To 
a  sensitive  boy  what  an  entrance  in 
to  life  !     And  the  moral  effect  on  the 
boarders  could  hardly  have  been  much 
better.     The  best  of  them  knew  per- 
fectly well    the   causelessness  of    the 
depreciation  under  which  their  fellows 
suffered.     Some  of  them  now  and  then, 
when     arrived     at     the     dignity    of 


"  swelldom  "  and  the  sixth  form,  tried 
to  combat  the  prevailing  sentiment  on 
the  town-boy  subject — but  strictly 
without  any  success.  It  is  possible 
that  many  of  the  boarders  envied  the 
better  meals  and  the  home  comforts 
enjoyed  by  most  of  the  day-boys, 
envied  them  the  facility  for  "  stopping 
out  "  and  for  surreptitious  aid  from 
sisters  in  the  preparation  of  their 
French  exercises.  The  "  house-boy  " 
who  wished  to  absent  himself  from  a 
lesson  on  the  score  of  illness  had  to 
satisfy  his  stern  "  house-master  "  that 
he  was  really  indisposed  ;  but  the 
town- boy  was  in  the  more  favoured 
position  of  having  merely  to  extort 
permission  from  a  parent,  possibly  a 
being  more  easily  imposed  upon  than 
the  "house-master."  So  that  literally 
if  the  town-boy's  father  or  mother 
"  knew  he  was  out "  there  was  an 
end  of  the  matter.  Perhaps  these 
little  home  privileges  may  have  made 
the  average  boarder  not  sorry  to  find 
a  potent  tradition  existing  in  the 
school  which  allowed  him  to  treat 
their  possessor  as  a  creature  to  be 
passed  by  on  the  other  side. 

Was  it  unnatural  that  under  these 
circumstances  the  day-boarders  should 
grow  to  hate  those  who  despised  them  1 
It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  hear  an 
old  Rugbeian  of  forty  or  fifty,  big  and 
bearded,  declare  that  he  shrinks  even 
now  from  mentioning  that  when  he 
was  at  Rugby  he  was  a  member  of  the 
"Town."  A  well-known  man  of  letters 
has  confessed  to  me  that  he  cannot 
get  rid  of  an  absurd  feeling  of  in- 
feriority when  he  meets  a  man  who 
was  once  at  Rugby,  and  who  belonged 
to  a  "house."  There  is,  to  anybody  who 
knows  anything  of  the  bitter  troubles 
of  boyhood,  no  element  of  surprise  in 
the  fact  that  sensitive  boys,  so  treated, 
should  have  shut  themselves  up  in  a 
proud  reserve,  and  instead  of  joining 
in  the  sports  in  the  school  "  close " 
should  have  preferred  to  go  solitary 
rambles  in  the  country  ;  should  have 
fed,  too,  on  those  lines  in  the  Revolt 
of  Islam  where  Shelley  gives  us  a 
glimpse  of  his  own  unhappy  school 
days  at  Eton — • 
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"A  fresh  May-dawn  it  was 
When  I  walked  forth  upon  the  glittering 

grass, 

And  wept,  I  knew  not  why  :  until  there  rose 
From  the  near   schoolroom  voices   that, 

alas  ! 

Were  but  one  echo  from  a  world  of  woes — 
The  harsh  and  grating  strife  of  tyrants  and  of 
foes. 

.   ..."  I  spake  :• — '  I  will  be  wise, 
And  just,  and  free,   and  mild,   if  in  me 

lies 
Such  power  ;  for  I  grow  weary  to  behold 

The  selfish  and  the  strong  still  tyrannise 
Without  reproach  or  check.'  " 

Upon  the  escape  of  the  day-boarder 
to  college,  or  to  the  active   work    of 
life,  of  course  he  threw  off  these  fet- 
ters.    With  an  exulting  sense  of  soul- 
expansion  he  found  himself  an  equal 
among  equals   in  an  Oxford  or  Cam- 
bridge college,  and  found,  too,  that  in 
that    ampler    ether    and    diviner    air 
those    who    had    before    snubbed    and 
contemned    him    dropped    the    foolish 
school    habit    forced    on    them   by  an 
evil  tradition.    I  remember  the  Master 
of  University,  now  the  Dean  of  West- 
minster, who  had  himself  been  once  an 
assistant  master  at  liugby,   and  who 
knew  the  social  differences  there  exist- 
ing,   denouncing    that    system    as    a 
"kitchen  aristocracy."   and   declaring 
that  it  would  be  equally  sensible  for 
commoners  at  Oxford  to  despise  scho- 
lars and  exhibitioners    as  it  was  for 
the    Rugbeian    boarders     to     despise 
those  who  participated  in  the  benefit 
of   the    foundation.     But    no   greater 
condemnation    could    be    pronounced 
upon  a  school,  or  upon  that  particular 
blot  in  it  of  which  I  write,  than  that 
any  class  of  boys  should  have  felt  a 
sense  of  joy  and  relief  upon  quitting 
its  walls. 

What  served  to  increase  and  accen- 
tuate the  evil  was  the  fact  that  Rugby 
was  a  school  to  a  great  extent  fre- 
quented by  the  sons  of  those  who  had 
"  made  their  money,"  and  who  had 
not  always  transmitted  to  their  off- 
spring the  gentlemanly  feeling  which 
would  discourage  any  display  of  snob- 


bery. To  such  boys  the  idea  that  the 
foundationers  paid  less  for  their  edu- 
cation would  in  itself  denote  in- 
feriority. But  it  is  obvious  that  the 
admixture  of  the  sons  of  local  trades- 
men, some  of  them  of  the  poorest 
class,  with  the  sons  of  rich  men 
brought  from  every  quarter  of  Eng- 
land was  not  a  happy  arrangement. 
The  difficulty  has  now  been  met  at 
Rugby  to  a  certain  degree  by  the 
establishment'  of  a  separate  Middle- 
Class  School  side  by  side  with  the 
Great  School ;  but  there  still  remain 
in  the  latter  a  few  sons  of  local  gen- 
tlemen, paying  at  a  higher  rate  than 
the  old  foundationers.  Let  us  hope 
that  they  are  happier  too. 

I  think  the  obvious  deduction  to  be 
drawn  from  such  facts  as  these  is,  that 
the  admixture  of  boarders  and  day- 
boys in  a  school  of  any  size  can  only 
be  a  satisfactory  arrangement  under 
special  and  peculiar  circumstances  and 
conditions  If,  for  instance,  the  school 
is  situated  in  a  very  large  town,  like 
Cheltenham,  so  that  the  number  of 
day-boys  is  fully  equal  to  that  of 
boarders,  the  former  will  have  no 
difficulty  in  holding  their  own  ;  or 
supposing  that  the  day-boys,  though 
few,  are  all  the  sons  of  gentlemen,  as 
is,  I  believe,  the  case  at  places  like 
Clifton  and  Sherborne,  then  to  affix  a 
badge  of  contempt  on  the  day-boy  qud 
day-boy  would,  even  in  the  crass 
imagination  of  the  "  fourth  form,"  be 
too  ludicrous  to  enter  into  the  sphere 
of  practical  playground  politics. 

I  have  pointed  out  from  actual  and 
still  vividly  remembered  experience  at 
Rugby  the  perils  of  a  system  which 
has  found  an  unexpected  advocate. 
A  small  number  of  day-boys  were 
there  hurled  rudely  on  one  side  by 
the  impetuous  current  of  school- life 
— caught  in  a  side-eddy  of  its  waters, 
and  never  allowed  to  advance  with 
the  advancing  stream.  A  more  hope- 
lessly demoralising  position  for  Eng- 
lish youths  to  occupy  could  hardly  be 
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OLD  MYTHOLOGY  IX  NEW  APPAREL. 


WE  are  generally  accustomed  to  con- 
sider mythology  as  a  bygone  episode 
of  juventus  mundi ;  it  may  seem 
at  first  sight  strange  to  realise  that 
what  we  have  read  of  in  Homer  exists 
to-day.  But  so  it  is,  and  the  following 
facts  collected  during  lengthened  tours 
in  remote  corners  of  Greece  will  prove, 
I  hope,  that  the  mystic  beings  of 
classical  Greece  are  present  now,  when 
the  world  is  supposed  to  be  growing 
old.  All  my  instances  are  from  the 
islands  of  the  ^Egean  Sea,  the  Cyclades 
and  the  Sporades,  where  communica- 
tion with  the  outer  world  has  never 
been  great,  and  over  which  the  various 
waves  of  Goths,  Italians,  Turks, 
which  in  a  measure  destroyed  the 
identity  of  continental  Greece,  had, 
comparatively  speaking,  slight  influ- 
ence, and  that  only  in  the  towns  near 
the  coast,  whereas  up  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Naxos,  Amorgos,  &c.,  pure 
Greek  blood  still  flows. 

Here  the  mythology  of  their  an- 
cestors is  deeply  ingrained  in  the  in- 
habitants, both  in  the  ritual  of  their 
Church,  and  in  their  manners  and  cus- 
toms ;  the  ritual,  indeed,  of  the  Eastern 
Church  is  but  an  intellectual  adapta- 
tion under  Christian  guidance  of  the 
problems  propounded  by  the  later 
philosophers  to  the  popular  doctrines 
of  polytheism. 

I  was  in  the  island  of  Keos,  or 
Zia,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  when  the 
idea  of  forming  this  collection  struck 
me,  and  it  was  on  the  occasion  of 
being  told  that  here  St.  Artemidos  is 
considered  as  the  patron  saint  of 
weakly  children.  The  church  dedi- 
cated to  this  saint  is  some  little  way 
from  the  town  on  the  hill  slopes ; 
thither  a  mother  will  take  a  child 
afflicted  by  any  mysterious  wasting, 
"  struck  by  the  Nereids,"  as  they  say ; 
she  then  strips  off  its  clothes,  and 


puts  on  new  ones  blessed  by  the  priest, 
leaving  the  old  ones  as  a  perquisite 
for  the  church  ;  and  then  if  per- 
chance the  child  grows  strong,  she 
will  thank  St.  Artemidos  for  the 
blessing  vouchsafed,  unconscious  that 
she  is  perpetuating  the  archaic  wor- 
ship of  Artemis.  The  Ionian  idea  of 
the  fructifying  and  nourishing  pro- 
perties of  the  Ephesian  Artemis  has 
been  transferred  to  her  Christian 
namesake. 

About  these  Nereids,  too,  we  hear 
much  in  modern  Greece,  and  they 
have  the  properties  of  many  of  our 
mythological  friends,  those  of  Keos, 
for  example,  are  supposed  to  live  on 
cliffs  and  in  trees ;  if  a  man  sleeps 
under  the  shadow  of  a  cliff  or  tree, 
and  is  taken  with  a  cold  sweat,  they 
say  "  the  goddess  of  the  tree  has 
injured  him,"  and  accordingly  to  ap- 
pease her  they  spread  on  the  place  a 
clean  white  cloth,  and  put  on  it  new- 
made  bread,  a  plate  with  honey, 
another  with  sweetmeats,  a  bottle  of 
good  wine,  a  knife  and  fork  and  an 
empty  glass,  an  unburnt  candle,  and 
an  incense  pot ;  an  old  woman  utters 
some  mystic  words,  and  then  all  go 
away,  "  that  the  Nereids  may  eat  and 
the  sufferer  regain  his  health."  We 
have  here  a  ceremony  very  like  that 
anciently  performed  at  Athens  to  ap- 
pease the  Eumenides  when  a  banquet 
was  laid  near  the  caves  they  were 
supposed  to  haunt,  of  which  honey 
and  milk  were  the  necessary  ingre- 
dients. 

The  Nereids  in  many  cases  corre- 
spond to  the  nymphs  of  antiquity  ; 
they  preside  over  healing  streams,  and 
they  wash  in  them  at  night  when  the 
waters  sleep,  and  no  one  at  that  time 
dares  to  approach  for  fear  of  becoming 
frenzied  (w^oX^-mos). 

The    cloak  of    Phoebus   Apollo   has 
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fallen,  on  the  prophet  Elias.  As  of 
old  temples  on  all  the  highest  hills  of 
the  islands  are  dedicated  to  the  sun- 
god  ;  the  reason  is  obvious.  "HAios, 
the  sun  deity  (the  k  not  being  as- 
pirated), at  once  suggested  Elias  to 
the  easily  accommodating  divines,  and 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  the  pro- 
phet supplies  the  place  of  the  sun- 
god  of  antiquity.  Prophet  Elias  has 
power  over  rain  ;  in  times  of  drought 
people  assemble  in  crowds  in  his 
church  to  pray  for  rain,  and  in  this 
he  has  the  attribute  of  o/x-/?ptos  or 
{lertos  Zeus.  When  it  thunders  they 
say  the  prophet  is  driving  in  his 
chariot  in  pursuit  of  demons. 

To  pass  on  to  another  analogy. 
There  is  a  curious  parallel  between 
St.  Anarguris,  the  patron,  saint  in 
some  parts  of  flocks  and  herds,  and 
the  god  Pan  of  ancient  days.  On  the 
island  of  Thermiu  (KvOvos)  I  saw  a 
church  dedicated  to  St.  Anarguris 
built  over  the  mouth  of  a  cavern,  as  the 
protecting  saint  of  the  place,  instead 
of  Pan,  the  ancient  god  of  grottos. 
But  a  still  more  marked  instance  of 
the  continuation  of  Pan  worship  occurs 
to-day  on  Keos  at  the  little  church  of 
St.  Anarguris,  at  a  remote  hamlet 
called  VTO  /xa/cpu/o.  Whenever  an  ox 
is  ailing  they  take  it  to  this  church 
and  pray  for  its  recovery  ;  if  the  cock 
crows  when  they  start,  or  they  hear 
the  voice  of  a  man  or  the  grunt  of  a 
pig,  there  is  every  hope  that  the 
animal  will  be  cured  ;  but  on  the  con- 
trary, if  they  hear  a  cat,  a  dog,  or  a 
woman,  it  is  looked  upon  as  an  evil 
omen.  When  at  the  church  of  St. 
Anarguris  they  solemnly  register  a 
vow  that  if  the  ox  recovers  they  will 
present  it  to  the  saint  when  its  days 
of  work  are  over ;  accordingly,  every 
year  on  the  1st  of  July,  the  day  on 
which  they  celebrate  the  feast  of  St. 
Anarguris,  numbers  of  aged  oxen  may 
be  seen  on  the  road  to  this  church, 
where  they  are  slaughtered  on  the 
threshold  and  the  flesh  distributed 
amongst  the  poor. 

St.  Nicholas,  again,  is  the  lineal 
descendant  of  Poseidon ;  he  is  the 


sailor's  god.  AVherever  in  ancient 
times  there  existed  a  temple  to  the 
honour  of  Poseidon  we  now  find  an 
insignificant  whitewashed  edifice  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Nicholas.  This  is  especi- 
ally noticeable  at  Tenos,  where  was  in 
antiquity  the  famous  shrine  and  feast 
of  Poseidon.  On  this  island  the  chief 
town  is  now  called  St.  Nicholas,  and 
hither  yearly  assemble  to  worship 
thousands  of  Greeks  from  all  parts  of 
the  world  befpre  a  miracle-working 
shrine.  Modern  priestcraft,  in  short, 
has  cleverly  arranged  that  Tenos 
should  be  the  modern  Delos  where 
the  topic  of  independent  panhellenism 
can  be  freely  discussed. 

Everything  nautical  has  to  do  with 
St.  Nicholas ;  in  Mykenos  a  little 
church  built  on  a  rock  out  in  the 
harbour  is  dedicated  to  him ;  another 
on  the  sea  shore  at  Paros  is  dedicated 
to  Ayto?  NiKoAaos  ©aAacrcrrr^s  ',  his  pic- 
ture, or  etKoii/,  is  painted  011  the  inside 
of  crabs'  backs,  which  are  gilded  out- 
side and  worshipped.  In  nautical  songs 
St.  Nicholas  is  always  alluded  to  as  the 
inventor  of  the  rudder,  and  is  repre- 
sented as  seated  at  the  helm,  whilst 
Christ  sits  at  the  prow  and  the  Virgin 
in  the  middle.  In  a  storm  sailors  call 
on  him  for  assistance,  as  the  ancients 
did  on  the  Dioscouri,  whom  they 
thought  to  have  power  to  allay  storms 
direct  from  Poseidon  himself. 

We  always  find  St.  Dionysius  as 
the  successor  of  Dionysos  in  the  Chris- 
tian ritual.  The  island  of  Naxos  was 
a  chief  centre  of  the  worship  of  the 
wine-loving  god  in  antiquity ;  and  a 
fable  about  St.  Dionysius,  still  told 
in  the  islands  and  on  the  mainland, 
clearly  points  to  the  continuity  of  the 
myth.  It  is  as  follows  : — 

St.  Dionysius  was  on  his  way  one 
day  from  his  monastery  on  Mount 
Olympus  to  Naxos,  and  he  sat  down 
to  rest  during  the  heat  of  the  day. 
Close  to  him  he  saw  a  pretty  plant 
which  he  wished  to  take  with  him, 
and,  lest  it  should  wither  by  the  way, 
he  put  it  into  the  leg  bone  of  a  bird,  and 
to  his  surprise  at  his  next  halting- 
place  he  found  it  had  sprouted ;  so, 
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accordingly,  he  put  it  into  the  leg 
bone  of  a  lion,  and  the  same  thing 
occurred  ;  finally,  he  put  it  into  the 
leg  of  an  ass,  and  in  reaching  Naxos 
he  found  the  plant  so  rooted  in  the 
bones  that  he  planted  them  altogether. 
And  up  came  a  vine,  from  the  fruit  of 
which  he  made  the  first  wine,  a  little 
of  which  made  the  saint  sing  like  a 
bird,  a  little  more  made  him  strong  as 
a  lion,  and  yet  a  little  more  made  him 
as  foqlish  as  an  ass. 

At  Melos  they  have  a  curious  feast 
which  recalls  a  Bacchic  revelry.  Every 
landowner  who  wishes  to  plant  a  vine- 
yard calls  together,  on  a  certain  day, 
fifty  or  more  men,  when  church  is 
over  ;  to  these  he  gives  a  spade  apiece, 
and  slaughters  some  goats  and  fills 
skins  with  wine.  Then  they  all  start 
off  together  to  their  work,  preceded 
by  a  standard-bearer  holding  a  white 
banner.  In  the  field  they  eat  the 
food,  drink  the  wine,  and  plant  the 
vineyard,  all  in  the  space  of  one  day, 
and  return  home  again,  most  of  them 
in  a  decided  state  of  intoxication. 
This  is  followed  by  a  dance  and  fur- 
ther revelry  in  front  of  the  church, 
which  doubtless  the  village  priest  will 
hallow  with  his  presence.  The  Greeks, 
taken  as  a  whole,  are  a  sober  race, 
but  on  certain  occasions  and  festivals 
it  is  almost  a  religious  duty  to  drink 
heavily.  In  the  island  of  Paros  there 
actually  exists  a  church  dedicated  to 
the  drunken  St.  George,  whose  feast- 
day  is  on  the  3rd  of  November.  The 
priest  thereof,  in  answer  to  my  in- 
quiries about  this  strange  name,  re- 
marked that  the  3rd  of  November  is 
the  anniversary  of  St.  George's  burial, 
and  then  the  inhabitants  usually  tap 
their  new-made  wine  and  get  drunk ; 
but  why  they  should  on  such  a  solemn 
occasion  speak  of  "Aytos  Feopytos  fJLfOv- 
cmys  I  could  not  divine,  unless  we  take 
into  account  the  hereditary  tendency 
of  the  Greeks  to  deify  passions. 

A  curious  instance  of  the  survival 
of  the  mythical  Titans  I  met  at  Chios, 
at  the  southern  point  of  which  island 
exists  a  colossal  white  rock ;  this  the 
natives  told  me  was  a  stone  which 


Samson  had  once  hurled  against  God, 
and  it  had  fallen  here.  But  of  all 
the  myths  of  antiquity  which  exist  to- 
day none  is  more  marked  than  the 
belief  in  Charon,  the  Styx,  and  Hades. 
In  Thermia,  they  believe  that  in 
Charon's  infernal  kingdom  are  lamps 
which  represent  the  life  of  men,  and 
when  each  man's  lamp  is  extinguished 
for  want  of  oil  he  will  die. 

A  Greek  peasant  looks  upon  death 
quite  differently  from  what  a  peasant 
of  the  western  world  is  taught  to 
believe.  To  him  it  is  the  end  of  all 
joy  and  gladness;  the  songs  over  his 
body  (myriologues)  speak  of  the  black 
earth,  the  end  of  light  and  brilliancy. 
A  popular  Klephtic  song  on  the  death 
of  Zedros,  when  read  by  the  side  of 
Sophocles'  description  of  the  death  of 
Ajax,  shows  how  curiously  alike  are  the 
ideas  of  death  as  painted  in  the  two 
poems.  Charon  is  still  believed  to  be  a 
white-haired  old  man  with  long  and 
fearful  nails,  and  in  myriologues  or  la- 
mentations, which  are  still  of  everyday 
occurrence  in  the  islands,  you  actually 
hear  of  Charon's  caique.  He  is  now 
spoken  of  as  Charos.  I  had  been  told 
that  in  some  parts  of  Greece  they  still 
put  money  on  the  mouth  of  a  deceased 
person  to  pay  the  passage  (vavAoi/). 
I  sought  in  vain  for  instances  of  it  in 
the  islands  ;  but  one  day,  whilst  attend- 
ing a  child's  funeral  in  a  mountain 
village  of  Naxos,  I  saw  a  wax  cross 
put  on  the  child's  mouth  by  the  priest, 
and  on  inquiry  I  was  told  it  was  the 
vavXoi',  i.e.,  freight  money — -so  com- 
pletely has  the  Eastern  Church  in- 
corporated into  itself  the  ancient 
ideas. 

In  a  popular  song  I  have  heard 
Charon  spoken  of  as  a  "  bird  like 
unto  a  black  swallow,"  which  com- 
pares curiously  with  the  passage  in  the 
twenty-second  Odyssey,  where  Athena 
is  represented  as  sitting  on  the  roof  of 
the  palace  at  Ithaca  like  a  swallow,  on 
the  day  of  vengeance  for  Penelope's 
suitors. 

It  will  be  apparent  from  the  above 
remarks  that  at  the  time  of  the  change 
of  religion  from  paganism  to  Christi- 
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anity,  names  were  given  to  saints  to 
supply  wants  felt  by  the  abandonment 
of  polytheism.  There  are  many  in- 
stances of  this.  For  example,  St. 
Eleutherius  is  the  saint  called  upon  by 
women  in  childbirth  to  deliver  them ; 
deaf  people  are  recommended  to  con- 
sult St.  Jacob  ("AKov^)09  as  he  is  called, 
KOI;C/>OS — deaf),  and  in  Lesbos  1  was 
told  that  St.  Therapon  could  heal  all 
manner  of  diseases.  In  the  same  way 
young  married  people  who  wish  for 
a  numerous  progeny  chose  St.  Poly- 
carp  as  their  patron  saint,  so  that 
they  may  have  many  teeth  in  their 
house,  as  the  saying  goes  (iroXv  'Bovna 

VrO    CTTTtTl). 

St.  Charalambos  is,  however,  the 
j^Esculapius  of  modern  days.  He  used 
to  hold  jurisdiction  over  the  plague, 
and  is  represented  as  a  hideous  wizard, 
trampling  under  foot  a  serpent  with 
smoke  issuing  out  of  its  mouth ;  and 
in  fever-stricken,  marshy  districts  St. 
Charalambos  still  reigns  supreme.  In 
many  places  it  is  the  custom  on  the 
outbreak  of  a  pestilence  for  forty 
women  to  make  a  garment  in  one  day, 
which  is  hung  up  in  the  saint's  church. 
For  instance,  at  Zephyria,  the  medieval 
capital  of  the  island  of  Melos,  which 
was  abandoned  altogether  about  twenty 
years  ago  as  unfit  to  live  in,  I  visited 
the  ruins,  and  in  the  centre  of  them 
saw  still  standing  the  church  of  St. 
Charalambos,  and  an  old  man,  who 
happened  to  be  picking  his  olives  there 
at  the  time,  told  me  the  history  of  the 
desolation,  and  the  methods  they  used 
to  resort  to  when  he  was  young  to  rid 
the  place  of  disease  ;  ho\v  they  used 
to  bury  heifers  whole  ;  and  how  they 
used  to  fasten  up  illnesses  in  a  caul- 
dron— that  is  to  say,  they  wrote  down 
the  names  of  the  various  maladies  on 
paper,  and  boiled  them  in  a  cauldron 
with  some  money  and  a  cock  in  front 
of  the  shrine  of  the  modern  ^Escu- 
lapius.  But  in  vain ;  the  town  had 
to  be  abandoned,  for  it  had  been  cursed 
by  a  priest,  and  never  could  hope  to 
recover  salubrity. 

It  is  a  very  common  custom  for 
Greek  peasants  to  pass  the  night  in  a 
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church  of  St.  Charalambos  with  a  view 
to  cure  an  ailment ;  at  festivals  too, 
near  miraculous  eikons,  such  as  the 
one  at  Tenos,  the  invalids  pass  whole 
nights  in  the  church,  reminding  one 
forcibly  of  that  ridiculous  scene  in 
Aristophanes  (Plut.  vv.  655)  when  the 
priests  stole  the  food  from  the  invalid  s 
who  were  asleep  in  the  temple  of 
^Esculapius,  and  we  can  easily  see  in 
this  custom  a  mild  form  of  the  ancient 
eyKot/x^cris,  when  the  sick  folifs  lay 
down  in  the  skin  of  a  newly  killed  ram 
in  the  churches,  and  in  this  luxurious 
couch  awaited  the  inspiration  of  the 
divinity. 

The  quackeries  and  incantations 
common  in  Greece  to-day  as  specifics 
for  certain  diseases  are  many  of  them 
very  quaint,  being  long  rhymes  and 
formulas  mixing  up  Christ,  the  Virgin, 
and  saints  with  magic  words  and 
signs  which  savour  of  heathendom.  It 
is  the  old  women  only  who  are  sup- 
posed to  know  them,  and  they  are 
very  shy  of  producing  them  before  a 
foreign  unbeliever.  They  are  just  like 
those  women  who  in  ancient  Athens 
practised  quackery  and  secret  cures, 
which  were  zealously  guarded  and 
kept  up  as  specialities  in  families. 
Curiously  enough  these  old  women  in 
Greece  who  profess  to  cure  diseases 
will  tell  you,  arguing  from  the  analogy 
of  plants,  that  all  diseases  are  worms, 
which  consume  the  body,  and  that 
they  are  generated  by  the  wrath  of 
the  gods.  They  have  arrived  at  the 
bacillus  theory  by  much  straighter 
reckoning  than  our  physicians. 

On  the  day  of  the  commemoration 
of  the  dead  I  was  in  a  small  village  in 
Amorgos,  and  there  witnessed  the 
quaint  ceremony  of  KoX\v/3a.  Every 
house  on  this  occasion  sends  to  the 
church  a  plate  of  boiled  corn  ;  tottering 
old  women  with  one  foot  in  the  grave 
generally  bring  it,  and  pour  the  con- 
tents into  a  large  basket  placed  before 
the  high  altar  whilst  the  service  is 
going  on,  and  then  into  the  mass  of 
corn  they  stick  a  candle,  and  if  the 
family  is  especially  grand  they  have 
separate  plates  with  sesame  sesds,  or 
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adorned  with  patterns  of  raisins  and 
almonds.  After  the  service  is  over  the 
boiled  corn  and  other  delicacies  are  dis- 
tributed amongst  the  poor  outside  the 
church.  These  offerings  are  very  sug- 
gestive of  the  ancient  idea  of  .Derneter 

o 

and  her  daughter. 

We  will  now  consider  another 
branch  of  mythology — the  fickle  god- 
desses, the  Fates  (MoZpa),  whose  work- 
ings in  modern  Greece  are  looked  upon 
with  as  much  superstition  as  of  old. 
On  the  island  of  Sikiiios  I  attended  an 
interesting  ceremony  called  the  fioip- 
107/.0.  of  a  child,  which  happens  a  year 
after  its  birth.  All  the  friends  and 
relatives  are  gathered  together  to  a 
feast.  A  tray  is  brought  out,  and  on  it 
are  put  various  objects — a  pen,  money, 
tools,  an  egg,  etc.,  and  whichever  the 
infant  first  touches  with  its  hands  is 
held  to  be  the  indication  of  the  yuotpa 
as  to  the  most  suitable  career  to  be 
chosen  for  it.  The  meaning  of  the 
first-mentioned  articles  is  obvious. 
The  demarch  of  Sikinos  told  me  that 
his  son  had  touched  a  pen,  consequently 
he  had  been  sent  to  the  university  at 
Athens,  and  had  there  distinguished 
himself,  but  the  meaning  of  the  egg 
is  not  quite  so  clear,  and  the  egg  is 
the  horror  of  all  parents,  for  if  the 
child  touches  it  he  will  be  fitted  for  no 
calling  in  life — he  will  be  a  good-for- 
nothing,  a  mere  duck's  egg,  so  to 
speak,  in  society. 

Some   ceremony  such   as   this   must 

have  been  the  one  alluded  to  by  Apol- 

lodorus  when  he  tells  us  that  seven  days 

after  the  birth  of  Mel  eager  the  Fates 

told    the    horologue  of  the  child,  and 

the  torch  was  lighted  on  the  hearth. 

In  some  places  still  the  seventh  day  is 

chosen  as  the  one  for  this   important 

ceremony,  and  it  is  called  e(/>ra.    "When 

it  is  dark  and    the    lamps    lighted    a 

table  is  put  in  the  middle  of  the  house, 

a  basin  full  of  honey  in  the  centre  of 

the  table,  and  all   round  quantities  of 

food.     Numerous    oil  lamps  are  then 

lighted  ;    one     dedicated     to      Christ, 

another  to  the  Virgin,  another  to  the 

Baptist,   and   so  forth.     A  symbol  of 

faith  is  then  read  and  deep  silence  pre- 


vails, and  the  saint  whose  lamp  is  first 
extinguished  is  chosen  as  the  pro- 
tector of  the  infant.  At  this  moment 
they  say  the  Fates  come  in  and  "  KoAo- 
fnoLpd^ovcrL"  the  child,  and  take  some 
of  the  food  from  the  table. 

The  Fates  are  in  some  places  supposed 
to  write  on  the  forehead  of  a  man  his 
destiny.  Pimples  on  the  nose  and 
forehead  are  called  ypa^L^ara  TWV 
Moipcoi'.  The  decrees  of  the  Fates  are 
unalterable.  According  to  various 
legends  attempts  have  been  made  to 
change  them,  but  without  avail.  Only 
once,  a  girl  of  Naxos,  so  I  was  told, 
up  in  a  mountain  village,  who  was  ex- 
cessively ugly,  managed  to  learn  from 
a  magician  where  the  Fates  lived,  and 
that  if  she  could  get  them  to  eat  salt 
they  would  go  blind  and  change  her 
fate.  She  contrived  to  bring  this 
about  and  became  lovely,  married  a 
prince,  but  had  no  children  ;  "  show- 
ing," continued  the  legend  by  way  of 
moral,  "  that  the  Fates  never  consent 
to  a  person  being  altogether  happy." 

This  changing  from  ugliness  to 
beauty  is  a  common  subject  for  . 
legends  and  beliefs.  The  first  Avoman 
to  see  a  child  after  birth  must  be 
lovely,  so  as  to  impart  to  it  her  beauty, 
and  the  first  man  must  be  of  great 
strength,  so  as  to  impart  his  vigour. 
This  reminds  one  of  one  of  Herodotus's 
stories  (vi.  61),  when  he  seriously  tells 
us  of  the  change  of  an  ugly  child  into 
the  fairest  woman  of  Sparta  by  her 
nurse  taking  her  daily  to  the  temple 
of  the  heroine  Helen  to  pray.  One  day 
the  heroine  met  the  nurse  and  predicted 
that  the  child  would  become  fair, 
which  accordingly,  says  Herodotus, 
came  to  pass. 

In  Melos  the  Fates  are  greatly  con- 
sulted in  matrimonial  concerns.  The 
25th  of  November,  St.  Catharine's 
day,  is  considered  the  most  suitable, 
and  St.  Catharine  is  accordingly  prayed 
to  by  unmarried  maidens  to  intercede 
on  their  behalf.  On  the  vigil  of  her 
feast  they  make  cakes  with  a  good  deal 
of  salt  in,  which  they  eat  before  going 
tobed.  As  a  natural  result  of  eating  so 
much  salt  and  thinking  about  matri- 
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mony  their  dreams  often  take  the  turn 
of  water  and  a  kindly  man  off  ering  them 
to  drink.  If  this  is  so  they  are  sure  to 
marry  that  man. 

Many  of  our  mythological  personages 
and  legends  have  their  parallel  to-day. 
There  are  the  Lamia?,  for  instance, 
evil-working  women  who  live  in  desert 
places,  ill-formed  like  their  ancestors, 
daughters  of  Belus  and  Sibyl ;  utterly 
unfit  are  they  for  household  duties,  for 
they  cannot  sweep,  so  an  untidy  wo- 
man to-day  is  said  to  have  made  the 
sweepings  of  a  Lamia  (Tr/s  Aa/xtas  TO. 
a-a.pwjjLa.ra) ;  they  cannot  bake,  for  they 
put  bread  into  the  oven  before  heat- 
ing it ;  they  have  dogs  and  horses,  but 
give  bones  to  their  horses  and  straw 
to  their  dogs.  They  are  very  glutton- 
ous, so  much  so  that  in  Byzantine  and 
modern  Greek  the  verb  Aa/ziwvto  is  used 
to  express  over-eating.  They  have  a 
special  predilection  for  baby's  flesh, 
and  a  Greek  mother  of  to-day  will 
frighten  her  child  by  saying  that  a 
Lamia  will  come  if  it  is  naughty,  just 
as  was  said  to  naughty  children  in 
ancient  days  ;  for  the  legend  used  to 
run  that  Zeus  loved  Lamia  too  well, 
untidy  though  she  was,  and  Hera,  out 
of  jealousy,  killed  her  children, 
whereat  Lamia  was  so  grieved  that 
she  took  to  eating  the  children  of 
others.  Some  Lamia>  are  like  the 
Sirens,  and  by  taking  the  form  of 
lovely  nymphs,  beguile  luckless  men 
to  their  destruction  ;  for  example,  an 
ecclesiastical  legend,  savouring  strong- 
ly of  Boccaccio,  tells  us  how  a  Lamia 
charmed  a  monk  as  he  sat  by  the  side 
of  a  lake  one  evening  ;  dawn  came, 
and  the  monk  was  seen  no  more,  but 
some  children  swore  to  having  seen 
his  hoary  beard  floating  on  the  waters 
of  the  lake. 

Dragons  are  common  now  in  every 
weird  place,  especially  where  those 
large  stoned  Hellenic  walls  are  stand- 
ing, and  stories  like  those  of  Perseus, 
the  Centaurs,  the  Cyclops,  &c.,  are 
common  among  the  peasants  who 
speak  of  these  old  remains  as  Tov 
ApaKOi)  TO  O-TTI'TI,  the  Dragon's  house. 
In  one  fabie  we  have  the  exact  story 


of  Ulysses  and  Polyphemus.  One 
Spanos  is  the  traveller,  o  Apa/co?  is 
Polyphemus,  and  the  facts  are  the  same. 

The  witches  (o-TpiyAcu)  of  modern 
folk-lore  are  supposed  to  be  over  a 
hundred,  and  to  be  able  to  turn  into 
birds  at  will  like  the  harpies  of  old  ; 
they  love  the  flesh  of  unbaptised 
babies,  and  for  this  reason  children 
wear  charms,  as  they  do  also  against 
the  evil  eye  (/?ao-Kcu/eZa).  MyJKost  on 
the  island  'of  Pholygandros  most 
solemnly  told  me  how  a  person  with 
the  evil  eye  could  wither  a  fruit-tree 
by  admiring  it,  and  on  my  looking 
sceptical,  he  quoted  several  instances 
which  had  come  under  his  immediate 
notice.  This  is  the  o<£$a/\/,<.os  /^uo-Kavos 
of  antiquity,  the  god  Fasciuus  of  Latin 
mythology,  whom  Pliny  tells  us  was 
worshipped  so  strangely  by  the  Vestal 
Virgins. 

I  witnessed  a  very  sad  case  on  the 
island  of  Kimolos  of  a  sailor  who,  in 
a  storm,  as  he  rounded  the  dreaded 
Cape  Malea  on  his  return  home,  had 
been  struck,  as  they  told  me,  by  that 
mysterious  ghost- demon  the  TeAwvia  ; 
he  was  kept  in  the  village  church  all 
day,  and  had  been  in  there  all  night, 
whilst  his  relatives  were  praying  vehe- 
mently around  him  for  the  return  of 
his  shattered  intellect.  This  reXwvia 
is  a  species  of  electricity,  and  appears 
during  storms  on  the  mastheads,  which 
the  Greek  sailors  personify  as  birds  of 
evil  omen,  which  settle  on  the  masts 
with  a  view  to  destroy  the  ship  and 
drown  the  sailors.  They  have  words 
expressly  for  exorcising  this  phantom, 
and  sometimes  they  try  to  drive  it 
away  by  beating  brass  or  shooting. 
In  Italy  this  is  called  the  fire  of  St. 
Elmo,  and  is  evidently  the  same  idea 
which  in  ancient  times  was  connected 
with  the  Dioscouri. 

From  these  points  it  will  be  easily 
seen  how  much  that  is  old  lives  to- 
day. In  manners  and  customs  and 
daily  life  the  peasant  Greeks  repro- 
duce even  more  that  can  be  identified 
as  ancient,  but  this  is  apart  from  my 
present  subject. 

J.  THEODORE  BE 
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IN  November  last,  when  the  long  days 
of  doubt  and  suspense  following  the 
Presidential  election  in  America  ter- 
minated in  the  announcement  of 
Elaine's  defeat,  a  wild  shout  of  joy 
went  up  from  Maryland  to  Florida 
that  rheant  far  more  than  party 
triumph  or  the  mere  exultation  of 
victory.  As  this  month  will  witness 
the  formal  inauguration  of  the  Demo- 
cratic President,  a  few  words  on  the 
local  feeling  of  the  section  that  is 
most  widely  identified  with  his  eleva- 
tion from  one  who  was  in  the  thick  of 
the  fight,  may  perhaps  be  not  amiss. 

After  a  residence  of  many  years 
among  the  Southern  people,,  and  as  a 
property-holder  identified  with  them 
in  their  political  fortunes,  I  may 
testify  without  hesitation  that  the  le- 
gitimate feelings  of  triumph  over  the 
late  victory  were  as  nothing  compared 
to  the  intense  and  widespread  feeling 
of  relief  which  that  victory  engendered. 
Even  if  the  exultation  of  a  trifling  few 
might  be  strengthened  by  the  prospects 
of  personal  aggrandisement  and  power, 
the  masses  of  the  people  had  no  such 
expectations,  but  shouted  and  yelled 
simply  because  they  felt  that  once 
again  they  were  free.  Such  language 
may  sound  strange  to  English  ears.  I 
make  no  comment  on  the  exact  cor- 
rectness of  such  an  expression,  but 
merely  record  it  as  being  the  cry  that 
sounded  from  county  to  county  and 
from  State  to  State  all  through  the 
regions  where  the  negro  is  a  political 
factor. 

A  feeling  of  absolute  indifference  as 
to  any  actual  share  in  the  coming  ad- 
ministration prevailed  everywhere 
within  my  observation.  A  modesty 
and  moderation  in  speaking  of  the 
victory  and  the  future,  such  as  my 
knowledge  of  the  South  would  never 
have  led  me  to  anticipate,  was  the 
rule,  mingled  with  a  deep  sense  of 
obligation  to  the  Northern  indepen- 


dents, who  had  shown  by  their  votes 
that  they  could  trust  the  South. 

All  that  the  South  now  asks  is  to  be 
let  alone.  So  far  questions  of  national 
policy  have  had  literally  no  room 
within  its  borders  in  the  face  of  the 
all-pervading  bugbear  of  possible 
Ethiopian  ascendency.  It  is  childish 
and  absurd  to  abuse  an  Anglo-Saxon 
people  because  they  unite  in  a  solid 
phalanx  to  resist  what  the  wildest  doc- 
trinaire at  the  safest  of  distances  could 
scarcely  advocate.  Of  course  the  South 
is  "  solid  "  !  Elections  there  are  not 
a  matter  of  diiferent  opinions  on  two 
not  very  dissimilar  lines  of  national 
policy.  They  are  vital  social  ques- 
tions :  questions,  as  they  seem  to  the 
people,  almost  of  life  and  death. 

It  was  natural  enough  that  the 
negroes  in  the  first  flush  of  freedom 
should  vote  for  the  party  that  was 
identified  with  their  emancipation. 
The  victorious  and  magnanimous  Re- 
publican party  that  received  the  sword 
of  Lee  at  Appomatox  in  1865  had 
little  in  common  with  the  professional 
harpies  that  in  1885  wage  war  on 
Southern  morality  and  would  throttle 
Southern  progress  under  the  shelter  of 
its  name. 

Upon  emancipation  and  the  conces- 
sion of  suffrage  after  the  war  the 
negro  vote  became  at  once  a  unit, 
an  object  of  capture,  a  stupendous 
political  instrument  to  be  wielded 
by  one  party  or  the  other.  To  those 
who  know  the  kindly  feeling  that 
generally  existed  between  the  South- 
ern whites  and  blacks,  even  at  the 
close  of  the  war,  it  might  seem 
strange  that  the  black  vote  was  cast 
in  solid  opposition  to  its  employers. 
People,  however,  who  are  in  a  position 
to  appreciate  the  fact,  would  in  all 
probability  also  be  aware  of  the  despair 
and  apathy  with  regard  to  the  future 
that  then  possessed  the  educated  white 
population.  They  would  be  aware, 
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too,  of  the  not  unnatural  feelings  of 
pride  which  forbade  the  planters  to 
appeal  at  once  to  their  former  slaves 
as  political  equals,  and  to  engage  in 
a  political  contest  for  which  they 
had  then  little  heart  with  the  un- 
principled adventurers  that  imposed 
themselves  on  the  negroes  as  their 
champions.  There  is  nothing,  I  say, 
very  remarkable  in  the  first  hostile 
attitude  of  the  free  negro,  but  there 
is  a  great  deal  that  is  remarkable 
in  the  continuous  solidity  of  that 
vote  for  nearly  twenty  years,  and 
much  that  is  melancholy  and  re- 
pulsive in  the  means  by  which  such 
support  has  been  acquired  and  the 
uses  to  which  it  has  been  put.  The 
white  men  who  from  the  first  led 
the  negro  vote  were  of  a  typo 
with  which  the  world  is  familiar. 
They  had  no  personal  reputations  to 
sustain.  They  made  no  pretensions  to 
principle  off  the  platform,  and  sub- 
sequently abandoned  all  show  of  it 
even  on  the  stump.  They  were  how- 
ever eloquent  and  smart.  Untram- 
melled by  veracity,  and  stimulated  to 
untiring  activity  by  the  hopes  of 
plunder,  they  were  able  to  paint  the 
unhappy  landowners'  political  inten- 
tions in  such  terrible  colours  that  the 
impressionable  Ethiopian  mind  has 
never  got  over  it.  Native  demagogues. 
who  had  nothing  to  lose  and  much  to 
gain,  succeeded  the  alien  carpet-baggers. 
Ignorance,  gregariousness,  and  wide- 
spread internal  terrorism  aided  the 
grotesque  representations  of  these  pre- 
cious orators  in  maintaining  a  solid 
coloured  vote.  Questions  of  national 
policy  therefore  have  been  shut  out 
from  Southern  platforms  by  the  more 
vital  questions  of  race  supremacy. 

"  I  myself,"  for  example,  said  the 
editor  of  a  prominent  Southern  journal 
in  my  presence  just  before  the  elec- 
tion, "  am  as  much  a  Republican  as 
Blame  himself.  I  favour  protection 
strongly.  I  haven't  got  a  Southern 
prejudice  left.  In  all  my  material 
interests  I  am  mixed  up  on  the  most 
intimate  terms  with  Northern  Repub- 
licans. I  haven't  the  smallest  use  for 


the  old  Democratic  stick-in-the-mud 
ideas,  and  as  for  Southern  notions 
generally,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
they're  played  out." 

"  And  yet,"  said  an  astonished 
Englishman  in  the  audience,  "  you 
devote  your  paper  entirely  to  the 
Democratic  party,  and  work  night  and 
day  for  the  election  of  Cleveland." 

"  Why,  my  dear  sir,"  said  the  editor, 
astonished  in  his  turn,  "  yoii.  don't 
expect  me  to  assist  a  party  whose 
policy  might  place  my  wife  and  daugh- 
ters, and  the  wives  and  daughters  of 
my  friends,  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
a  negro  1  " 

This,  I  think,  pretty  well  explains 
the  "  solidity  "  of  the  South. 

Let  us  take  Virginia,  a  state  with  only 
a  moderate  negro  population,  amount- 
ing to  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  whites. 
A  demagogue  arises,  with  repudiation 
of  the  State  debt  as  his  platform.  Not 
being  a  professed  Republican,  and  also 
an  ex-Southern  soldier,  he  allures  to 
his  bide,  by  the  prospect  of  reduced 
taxes,  the  illiterate  extreme  of  the 
white  vote.  As  an  anti-Democrat, 
however,  he  sweeps  into  his  net  all 
the  Federal  office-holders  in  the  State, 
and  by  reason  of  the  same  attitude, 
with  scarcely  a  need  for  the  usual 
repulsive  flattery,  he  captures  the 
negro  vote. 

Our  demagogue,  still  an  Independent, 
now  notifies  the  Republican  authorities 
at  Washington  that  if  they  will  assist 
him  in  his  repudiation  policy  he  will 
swing  his  illiterate  white  minority, 
hitherto  democratic,  into  the  repub- 
lican line.  The  party  of  financial 
honour  —  the  party  of  Alexander 
Hamilton  (Shades  of  the  dead  !)— can- 
not resist  the  temptation  to  break 
the  very  stronghold  of  Democracy. 
Its  paid  wire-pullers  and  dependent 
officials  in  Virginia  are  ordered  to 
sustain  with  the  Republican  vote  the 
repudiation  platform  at  the  State 
elections.  The  whole  influence  of  the 
Federal  government  and  the  power  of 
the  Republican  purse  is  brought  to 
bear  against  the  defenders  of  the 
State's  financial  honour. 
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This  is  but  a  sample,  more  or  less, 
of  what  has  happened  in  other  and 
less  fortunately  situated  Southern 
States,  and  of  what  is  always  pos- 
sible so  long  as  the  negro  vote  re- 
mains solid  and  the  administration  at 
"Washington  antagonistic  to  the  party 
that  happens  to  embrace  the  property 
and  education  of  the  South. 

My  present  intention  is  not  to  dis- 
cuss the  abstract  rights  and  wrongs  of 
the    position    of    the    two     races    in 
America,  but  to  depict  the  feeling  of 
the  Southern  white  at  the  present  junc- 
ture.    I  have  said  that  it  is  above  all 
one  of  relief.      Do  not  let  it  be  sup- 
posed that  this  relief  is  occasioned  by 
any  \vish  or  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
Southern  Democracy  to  persecute  the 
negro   or   to  deprive   him  of   his  just 
rights.      If  not  cordially,  they  have  at 
least  fully  and  entirely  accepted  him 
as  a  political  factor.     All  they  ask  is, 
that  blacks  and  whites  alike  may  be 
left  to  adjust  their  own  political  rela- 
tions,  and   that   a   one-sided  and  mis- 
chievous   Federal     interference     may 
cease.     They  have  now  got  their  wish. 
The    army    of    postmasters,    revenue 
officers,    et     hoc    genus     onme,    whose 
business  in  the  cause  of  national  re- 
publicanism has  been  to  prevent  the 
black   employe   from  fraternising  poli- 
tically with   his  white  employer,  have 
departed.     The  Republican  grip  upon 
the    negroes    has    been    loosened,   and 
the      conviction     is     general      among 
those  who  are  most  familiar  with  the 
coloured  race,  that  such  large  numbers 
of  the  latter  will  turn  towards  the  De- 
mocracy that  the  colour  line  in  politics 
will  virtually  disappear      The  weari- 
some   insensate    struggle   against  an 
illiterate    vote    dragged     at     the    car 
wheels  of  unscrupulous  adventurers,  it 
is  hoped,  is  now  over.     It  is  true  that 
this  means  a  Democratic  monopoly  for 
many  years  to  come,  but  as  the  South- 
ern   Democracy    at   present  embraces 
nineteen-twentieths   of  the    education 
of  the   South,   such   can   hardly  be  a 
matter  of   regret  to  any  one  but  the 


enemies  of  that  section's  prosperity. 
Whatever  solid  benefits  the  negroes 
have  received  from  white  men  since 
their  enfranchisement  have  been  at 
the  hands  of  their  Southern  neigh- 
bours. At  each  succeeding  election, 
however,  their  employers  and  their 
old  masters  have  been  held  up  to 
them  by  frothy  adventurers  as  ogres 
who  at  the  first  chance  would  once 
again  bind  upon  them  the  chains  of 
slavery.  Monstrous  as  it  may  seem, 
there  were  thousands  of  negroes  in 
November  last,  who,  on  the  election 
of  Cleveland  were  firmly  persuaded 
that  their  days  of  freedom  were  over, 
Indeed,  there  were  numerous  instances, 
several  of  them  coming  under  my  own 
personal  observation,  in  which  old 
negroes  hunted  up  their  former 
masters  and  begged  "  to  be  taken  back 
on  to  the  old  pla,ce  anyhow,  as  they 
had  to  go  back  to  slavery." 

Such  was  Republican  teaching  in  the 
old  slave  States.  It  never  seemed  to 
occur  to  the  negroes  that  the  white 
people  among  whom  they  lived  year 
after  year  on  terms  of  perfect  amica- 
bility in  every-day  life  might  be 
better  political  friends  to  them  than 
these  strange  operators  upon  their 
boundless  credulity.  The  negroes  will 
now  have  an  opportunity  to  reflect  what 
the  Republican  party  have  done  for 
them  since  Lincoln's  proclamation. 
They  will  also  become  aware  that  a 
Democratic  President  will  make  no 
change  in  their  position.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  probable  that  the 
whites  relieved  from  the  strain  and 
tension  of  combating  their  political 
antagonism,  and  the  slight  friction 
it  at  times  created,  may  treat  them 
with  that  greater  consideration  which 
is  so  often  begotten  of  conscious  power. 
In  years  to  come,  when,  the  negro  vote 
divides,  then,  and  not  till  then,  the 
white  people  of  the  south  will  also 
be  able  to  divide  at  the  polls — as 
the  people  of  New  Jersey  or  Massachu- 
setts divide — upon  questions  of  national 
import. 

A.  G.  BRADLEY. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

AFRICAN    SNOW,    AND     ITS     EFFECT     UPON 
THE    TEMPER. 

IT  had  been  settled  before  leaving 
Algiers  that  we  were  to  make  an  early 
start  from  Bliclah  next  morning  so  as 
to  give  ourselves  as  long  a  time  as 
possible  for  exploring  the  famous  gorge 
of  Chili'a,  the  first  cynosure  it  seems 
of  every  Algerian  sight-seer.  Unfor- 
tunately, as  we  learnt  from  Hargrave 
at  breakfast-time,  one  of  his  horses  had 
contrived  to  lame  itself  in  the  course 
of  the  previous  day's  journey,  which 
had  been  the  cause,  as  we  also  learnt, 
of  his  own  detention  overnight.  It 
being  too  late  now  to  send  back  to 
Algiers  for  one  to  .supply  its  place,  he 
had  decided,  he  told  us,  upon  returning 
them  at  once  to  their  own  stable  and 
hiring  another  pair  at  Blidah  instead 
of  at  Medeah  as  at  first  intended. 
Upon  hearing  of  the  casualty  Miss 
Bonson  at  once  suggested  that  the 
expedition  should  be  given  up,  and 
that  we  should  all  return  to  Algiers, 
but  the  suggestion  was  so  decidedly 
negatived  by  the  rest  of  the  party, 
and  most  loudly  of  all  by  her  brother, 
that  she  agreed  to  withdraw  the  sug- 
gestion, and  to  take  her  place  as  before 
in  the  wagonette,  which  shortly  after 
nine  o'clock  appeared  at  the  door. 

It  was  warm  as  long  as  we  remained 
in  the  gorge,  but  it  grew  distinctly 
chilly  as  we  emerged  into  the  bleaker 
region  above.  Marmaduke,  who  was 
seated  upon  the  box  of  the  carriage, 
and  who  earlier  in  the  day  had 
clamoured  industriously  against  the 
heat,  now  with  equal  assiduity  began 
to  clamour  against  the  cold,  and  all 
our  available  rugs  and  shawls  were 
brought  into  requisition  to  minister  to 
his  requirements. 

The  endless  zig-zags  of  the  last  ten 


miles  surmounted,  we  dipped  iinder  an 
arch,  under  the  bristling  semicircle  of 
guns  which  guards  the  town  of  Medeah, 
and  up  to  the  big  empty  hotel,  the 
largest  building  except  the  barracks  in 
the  place,  where  having  inspected  the 
bedrooms  assigned  to  us,  we  again 
sallied  out  to  see  what  was  to  be  seen. 
Cold  as  the  evening  had  been, 
no  one  was  prepared  for  the  sight 
which  greeted  us  in  the  morning. 
Waking  in  the  grey  light,  with  a 
sensation  as  if  iced  water  was  being 
gradually  injected  into  my  spinal 
marrow,  I  found,  upon  glancing  at 
the  window,  that  a  thin  stratum  of 
snow  had  insinuated  itself  between 
the  crevices  of  the  wood-work,  a  some- 
what deeper  deposit  covering  the  floor 
beneath,  while  a  wider  survey  dis- 
closed the  not  a  little  startling  fact 
that  every  roof,  ledge,  tree,  footpath 
was  buried  under  a  load  of  the  same 
material,  which  was  still  steadily  de- 
scending ;  the  acacias  in  the  place 
presenting  a  truly  piteous  appearance, 
their  branches,  green  already  with 
young  leaves,  bending  helplessly  under 
the  weight  of  this  incongruous  burden 
thus  suddenly  thrust  upon  them. 

Resisting  heroically  the  impulse  to 
remain  where  I  was,  I  hurriedly 
dressed,  and  adjourned  to  the  sitting- 
room  which  was  upon  the  same  land- 
ing. Hargrave,  I  learnt  from  his 
servant  whom  I  met  in  the  passage, 
had  gone  out  to  make  inquiries  as  to 
the  possibility  of  our  pushing  on  to 
Boghar,  Marmaduke  was  still  in  bed, 
but  Miss  Bonson  was  standing  by  the 
window  as  I  entered,  and  looking  out 
upon  the  Arctic  scene. 

"  Well,  what  do  you  say  to  this 
variation  1 "  I  inquired,  as  I  ap- 
proached her.  "  To  be  snow-bound 
in  Africa  within  three  days  of  the 
1st  of  April  is  an  experience  which 
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falls,  I  should   imagine,  to    the  lot  of 
few  travellers  ! " 

"  Very  few  indeed,  I  should  think," 
she  answered,  turning  round  and 
smiling.  "  I  wonder  if,  in  fact,  it 
ever  did  happen  to  any  one  before, 
or  if  we  are  the  first  1  " 

"  Whether  or  not,  I  feel  as  if— 
speaking  collectively — we  owed  you 
an  apology  for  it,"  I  continued,  as 
I  stationed  myself  beside  her,  "since 
you  clearly  are  the  victim.  You  only 
came  to  oblige  us,  and  like  most  other 
good-uat\ired  people,  you  seem  likely  to 
pay  pretty  dearly  for  your  amiability/' 
"Oh,  I  don't  think  you  are  at  all 
bound  to  feel  that,"  she  answered, 
quickly.  "  Indeed,  as  far  as  the  cold 
goes,  I  really  do  not  mind  ;  I  am  not, 
as  it  happens,  at  all  sensitive  to  it. 
Marmaduke  is,  however,"  she  con- 
tinued, seriously.  "  I  have  just  been 
to  see  him,  and  he  tells  me  that  he 
has  passed  a  wretched  night.  Some 
snow  has  come  in  at  his  window-ledge." 
I  remained  respectfiilly  silent ;  to 
manifest  any  very  fervent  sympathy 
with  Marmaduke's  not  wholly  unpre- 
cedented misfortune  being  more  than 
at  the  moment  I  felt  equal  to. 

"  He  would  never  have  come  at  all, 
he  says,  if  he  had  had  any  notion 
that  this  sort  of  thing  could  happen," 
continued  his  sister. 

"It  is  a  pity  that  he  could  not 
have  found  means  to  receive  early 
information  upon  the  subject,"  I  re- 
plied, gravely.  "  It  seemed  to  me  too 
as  if  he  disliked  .heat  quite  as  much 
as  cold,"  I  added,  fearing  that  the 
not  very  disguised  irony  of  my  last 
remark  might  offend  its  hearer. 

"Yes,  unfortunately,  he  is  extremely 
sensitive  to  extremes  of  either  kind," 
she  replied.  "He  is  not,  you  know, 
strong." 

I  again  maintained  a  respectful 
silence,  and  we  stood  side  by  side 
watching  the  large  slowly-descending 
flakes,  black  seemingly  as  so  many 
coal  smuts  overhead,  but  gradually 
growing  into  whiteness,  until  they  fell 
in  dazzling  drifts  upon  the  already 
encumbered  roofs  and  door-steps. 


'''No,  he  is  not  at  all  strong,"  Miss 
Bonson  repeated  as  if  to  impress  me 
with  the  fact.  "  Indeed,  when  we  first 
came  to  Algiers  we  were  afraid  that 
one  of  his  lungs  was  affected,  but  the 
doctor  says  that  there  is  no  danger  of 
that  now.  Still  it  is  always  necessary 
for  him  to  be  extremely  careful." 

Happily,  before  I  could  be  expected 
to  reply  to  this,  the  door  behind  us 
opened  and  the  interesting  invalid 
himself  entered  the  room.  Hardly 
deigning  to  notice  our  greetings, 
he  advanced  to  the  fireplace,  and 
seating  himself  in  an  armchair,  began 
piling  up  logs  from  a  basket  which 
stood  near.  His  sister  went  over  to 
see  if  she  could  minister  to  his  com- 
fort, but  her  attentions  were  so  evi- 
dently ill-received  that  she  presently 
desisted,  and  after  a  moment's  hesita- 
tion rejoined  me  in  the  window. 

The  steady  descent  of  snowflakes  had 
latterly  been  growing  slower,  and  at 
this  moment  a  sudden  gleam  shot 
dazzlingly  out  across  the  town,  light- 
ing up  the  new  white  world,  the  still 
falling  particles,  the  motley  groups 
which  filled  the  street— intensifying 
the  already  tolerably  crowded  incon- 
gruities of  the  scene. 

Whether  under  the  cheering  influ- 
ence of  this  new  diversion,  or,  as  I 
rather  suspected,  by  way  of  divert- 
ing attention  from  her  brother's  un- 
conciliatory  demeanour,  Miss  Bonson 
suddenly  grew  animated,  talking  with 
a  volubility  very  unlike  her  usual 
reticence.  Standing  close  to  the 
window,  in  defiance  of  the  chill  blast 
which  streamed  in  through  its  innu- 
merable apertures,  she  called  my  at- 
tention first  to  one  and  then  to  another 
figure  as  they  drifted  successively  past 
our  post  of  observation. 

"How  the  crowd  increases!"  she 
exclaimed.  "  Now,  in  England,  on 
such  a  day  as  this,  the  streets  would 
be  deserted,  but  here  they  evidently 
consider  a  snowstorm  rather  a  plea- 
sant variety  than  otherwise,  and  no- 
body seems  to  dream  of  staying  in- 
doors. Look  at  those  boys  trying  to 
catch  the  flakes  in  their  mouths  as 
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they  fall,  and  that  Arab  coming  down 
with  a  big  blue  umbrella  over  his  head. 
An  Arab  and  an  umbrella !  Could 
more  incongruous  ideas  be  brought 
together  1 ' ' 

"Are  you  sure,  though,  that  he 
is  an  Arab  ?  "  I  inquired.  "  Har- 
grave  tells  me  that  those  men  with 
black  cloaks  and  blue  stockings  are 
almost  invariably  Jews,  and  I  fancy 
that  even  from  here  I  can  perceive  the 
tip  of  a  very  Israelitish-looking  nose 
peeping  out  under  his  hood." 

"  Ah,  true,  very  likely  he  is  a  Jew," 
she  answered,  "  and  in  that  case  it 
would  not  be  so  surprising.  But  see 
here,  on  the  other  hand,  comes  a 
colonist  Avho  has  evidently  borrowed 
his  neighbour's  burnoose,  and  has 
rolled  himself  up  in  it  until  he  looks 
like  nothing  so  much  as  a  fat  old 
woman,  and  after  him  those  Zouaves, 
with  none  of  their  splendour  showing 
except  their  red  boots  ;  and  look,  do 
look,  Mr.  Bell,  at  those  three  dear  old 
negresses  !  " 

"  You  two  seem  to  find  all  this 
damned  amusing  !  "  growled  Marma- 
duke  from  his  fireplace.  "  Hang  me 
if  I  can  see  any  thing  in  the  least  funny 
in  being  stuck  in  a  beastly  garrison 
town  on  the  top  of  a  mountain  in 
the  driving  snow— with  nothing  but 
this  sort  of  thing  to  warm  oneself  with 
either !  "  he  added,  giving  a  vicious 
kick  to  the  log  of  wood  from  which 
the  sap  was  certainly  at  that  moment 
issuing  in  a  thin  green  froth. 

"  Is  your  cold  Avorse,  do  you  think, 
Marmaduke  ? "  his  sister  inquired 
anxiously. 

"  How  much  better  do  you  think 
it's  likely  to  get  while  this  sort  of 
thing  goes  on  1  "  he  retorted. 

This  time  Miss  Bonson  prudently 
made  no  reply,  and  it  was  a  relief  when 
a  minute  or  two  later  Hargrave 
entered,  his  face  red  with  exposure 
to  the  cutting  wind. 

"  How  do  you  feel  about  pushing  on 
to  Boghar,  Miss  Bonson? "  he  exclaimed 
cheerily  as  he  entered ;  "  I've  been 
talking  to  our  driver,  and  he  assures 
me  that  this  snow  is  only  just  about 


Medeah,  and  that  if  we  will  but  start 
we  shall  not  have  gone  more  than  half 
a  mile — not  one  little  kilometer — • 
before  the  sun  will  be  so  hot  we 
shall  have  to  put  up  the  awning." 

"  What  a  liar  he  is  !  "  ejaculated 
Marmaduke  from  his  fire-place. 

"  I  daresay  it  is  true.  You  know 
we  are  tremendously  high  up  here — 
as  high  as  the  top  of  Snowdon  or  Ben 
Nevis.  Now  at  Boghar  I  shouldn't 
wonder  if  there  has  not  been  a  snow- 
flake  all  the  time,  nor  at  Blidah 
probably  either." 

"  I  bet  you  a  thousand  pounds  that 
there  has  been  at  both,"  returned  the 
other,  but  no  one  accepted  his  sporting 
offer. 

"Would  the  horses  be  able  to  travel 
again  so  soon  1 "  inquired  Miss 
Bonson. 

"  Oh,  yes,  perfectly.  The  man  as- 
sures me  that  they  are  as  fresh  as 
possible  ;  that  they  would  go  '  comme 
des  lions,'  that  was  his  own  expres- 
sion." 

"  You  won't  catch  me  rattling  about 
over  mountains  in  an  open  carriage 
in  such  weather  as  this,  then,  I  can 
tell  you,"  growled  Marmaduke ;  and 
this  time  there  was  a  tone  of  sullen 
resolution  in  his  voice  which  showed 
that  he  meant  it. 

"  You'll  find  it  much  warmer  than 
staying  where  you  are,  then,  I  assure 
you,"  Hargrave  answered  quickly. 
"/This  is  about  the  coldest  place,  re- 
member, on  our  whole  journey." 

"  Very  likely,  but  I'm  not  going  to 
stay  here  either.  I'm  going — "  he 
paused  and  looked  round  as  if  to 
defy  us  to  contradict  him — "  I'm  going 
back  to  Algiers  in  the  diligence." 
John  started  forward. 
"  Nonsense,  Bonson,  you  can't  mean 
that,"  he  said  indignantly.  "You 
couldn't  have  the  face  to  break  up  our 
party  in  that  fashion.  You,  too,  that 
were  the  one  to  urge  us  all  to  come  !  " 
"  I  do  mean  it  though.  And  as  to 
urging  you,  you  may  lay  any  money 
I'd  never  have  come  a  yard  if  I  could 
have  guessed  that  we'd  come  in 
for  this  sort  of  thing.  Larking  off 
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to  L'Aghouat  is  good  fun  enough  in 
decent  weather,  but  to  be  put  to  sleep 
in  places  like  enlarged  mousetraps 
when  the  thermometer  is  down  to 
freezing  point  is  what  I  fail  to  see  the 
smallest  entertainment  in." 

"But  I  tell  you,  man,  it  will  be 
warm  again  the  minute  we  get  to 
Boghar." 

"  That's  moonshine,  Har grave  ;  you 
can't  tell  whether  it  will  or  not.  Any- 
how,* driving  over  mountains  in  that 
open  carriage  of  yours  would  be  simple 
insanity  this  weather." 

I  waited,  hoping  devoutly  for  a 
repetition  of  the  previous  evening's 
explosion.  This  time  unfortunately, 
I  waited  in  vain.  Instead  Hargrave 
turned  abruptly  away  to  a  distant 
window,  where  he  stood  silently 
pulling  the  ends  of  his  moustache. 
For  several  minutes  no  one  in  the  room 
uttered  a  word,  until  at  last  Miss 
Bonson,  leaving  the  window,  ap- 
proached her  brother. 

"The  snow  is  really  clearing  away 
fast,  Marmaduke,"  she  said  urgently. 
"  Do  look  how  very  clear  it  is  over 
those  hills  yonder.  Indeed,  I  think  we 
might  venture  on  to  Boghar,  unless,  of 
course,  you  think  it  would  do  you  any 
serious  harm.  And  I  think  it  would 
be  very  unfair  to  Mr.  Hargrave  if  we 
were  to  turn  back  now,"  she  added  in 
a  lower  tone,  not  perhaps  audible  across 
the  room. 

"  All  right,  go  to  Boghar  by  all 
means  if  you  choose,"  was  the  answer, 
delivered  in  an  even  louder  tone 
than  usual.  "  All  I  said  was  that  I 
wouldn't." 

This  was  a  little  too  much  even  for 
John's  endurance. 

"  Don't  talk  such  nonsense,  Bonson," 
he  said,  turning  angrily  round,  "  when 
you  know  perfectly  well  that  your 
sister  can't  go  on  if  you  don't." 

"  Very  well  then,  she  can  come  back 
to  Algiers  with  me  this  afternoon  in 
the  diligence." 

There  was  nothing  more  to  be  said  ! 
Undoubtedly  the  little  monster  was 
completely  master  of  the  situation. 
His  sister  clearly  could  not  go  without 


him,  and  Hargrave  it  was  equally  clear 
would  have  no  desire  to  go  if  she 
remained  behind.  To  have  taken 
young  Mr.  Marmaduke  Bonson  up 
then  and  there  by  the  nape  of  his 
neck,  and,  having  first  thoroughly 
shaken  him,  to  have  dropped  him  out 
of  the  window  into  the  big  pile  of 
half-melted  snow  which  lay  in  the 
street  below  would  have  given  me,  I 
own  the  deepest  and  the  most  soothing 
satisfaction.  This  mode  of  settling 
the  matter  being,  however,  unfortu- 
nately out  of  the  question,  and  no 
gentler  argument  being  likely  to  pro- 
duce the  smallest  effect,  there  was 
nothing  for  it  but  to  submit  to  having 
our  plans  capsized,  and  ourselves  sent 
to  the  right-about  at  a  moment's  notice 
to  suit  his  caprice  ! 

Miss  Bonson  was  the  most  to  be 
pitied  really  of  the  whole  party,  her 
face  expressing  all  that  mixture  of 
shame  and  discomfort  which  she  un- 
doubtedly must  have  felt.  She  stepped 
forward  as  if  again  about  to  make  a 
fresh  appeal  to  her  brother ;  then 
reading  apparently  in  that  affectionate 
relative's  face  the  utter  hopelessness 
of  the  attempt,  she  turned  and  ap- 
proached Hargrave  with  an  air  of 
decision. 

"  Mr.  Hargrave,  you  must  not  let 
this  sudden  resolution  of  Marmaduke's 
alter  your  arrangements,"  she  said 
decidedly.  "  You  and  Mr.  Bell  must 
go  on  to  L'Aghouat  all  the  same. 
Indeed,  indeed  you  will  make  me 
utterly  wretched  if  you  do  not,"  she 
added  entreatingly,  reading  apparently 
in  his  face  that  he  was  about  to 
refuse. 

"No,  no,  if  you  go  back  we  shall 
all  go,"  he  answered  hastily.  "Isn't 
it  so  1 "  he  added,  looking  over  at 
me. 

I  nodded  affirmatively.  Naturally 
it  was  not  quite  such  an  absolute 
matter  of  course  to  me  as  it  was  to 
him  ;  in  the  first  place  I  was  not  in 
love,  in  the  second  place  I  had  never 
seen  L'Aghouat,  whereas  Hargrave 
had.  Seeing,  however,  that  I  was  his 
guest,  that  the  expedition  was  his, 
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and  that  he  was  paymaster,  it  stood 
to  reason  that  any  decision  which  he 
came  to  must  be  equally  of  necessity 
binding  upon  me. 

Miss  Bonson  almost  wrung  her  hands 
in  the  extremity  of  her  distress.  She 
looked  over  at  her  brother  as  if  about 
to  make  another  appeal  to  his  gene- 
rosity ;  when,  by  way  probably  of 
clinching  the  matter,  he  got  up  and 
announced  that  he  was  going  to  see 
about  their  places,  and  so  saying 
departed  from  the  scene. 

We  waited  some  little  time,  then, 
finding  that  he  did  not  return,  Har- 
grave rang  the  bell,  when  further 
inquiries  elicited  two  facts ;  one  being 
that  all  the  places  in  the  diligence 
were  already  taken  ;  the  other  that  a 
considerable  snowdrift  was  said  to 
have  lodged  in  the  gorge  up  which  we 
had  driven  the  previous  day,  so  that  it 
was  thought  unlikely,  the  waiter  said, 
that  any  carriage  would  be  able  to 
descend  to  Blidah  that  day. 

"  We  must  wait  where  we  are  then 
until  to-morrow,  I  suppose,"  Miss 
Bonson  said  with  a  sort  of  despairing 
resignation. 

"  I  suppose  so  too,"  Hargrave  an- 
swered gloomily.  "  Unless  perhaps 
your  brother  would  prefer  that  you 
should  walk,"  he  added,  as  the  man 
left  the  room. 

One  thing  at  all  events  was  clear, 
and  that  was  that  nothing  fur- 
ther was  to  be  done  at  present.  So 
as  the  snow  had  by  this  time  almost 
ceased,  and  I  was  curious  to  see  the 
town  in  its  Arctic  dress,  I  announced 
my  intention  of  going  out  for  a  walk 
until  the  twelve  o'clock  dejcAner  was 
ready,  and  according  went  off  to  my 
room  to  look  out  the  necessary  strong 
boots. 

Passing  the  sitting-room  door  a  few 
minutes  later,  I  saw  Miss  Bonson  and 
Hargrave  standing  in  the  same  place 
by  the  window;  she,  apparently,  still 
tendering  those  apologies  which  the 
culprit  himself  had  evidently  not  the 
smallest  intention  of  presenting  in 
person  to  anybodyi 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

WE     RETURN    FROM    THE    ATLAS 
MOUNTAINS. 

WHEN  I  returned  fully  an  hour  later 
from  my  walk  through  the  town  I 
found  them  almost  in  the  same  atti- 
tude, and  still  tete-a-tete,  the  offending 
Marmaduke  having  had  the  decency 
or  the  prudence ,  to  withdraw  himself 
temporarily  from,  public  gaze.  My 
first  idea  upon  entering  the  room  was 
that  some  means  must  have  been  found 
to  get  over  the  opposing  difficulty,  and 
that  our  fallen  plans  were  again  re- 
suscitated, Hargrave's  face  having 
lost  its  crestfallen  expression,  ex- 
pressing indeed  a  sort  of  beatitude, 
if  that  word  be  not  somewhat  too 
florid  to  employ  in  describing  features 
which  had  certainly  never  gone  into 
much  previous  training  for  the  display 
of  such  exalted  emotions.  He  got  up 
as  I  entered,  and  turned  round  with 
an  air  of  bewilderment,  almost  as 
if  for  the  moment  in  doubt  as  to  my 
identity. 

"Hullo!  Oh,  you  Adolphus  is  it? 
Back  already  ?  I  suppose  it  is  getting 
pretty  near  to  breakfast  time  1  "  he 
said. 

"  I  suppose  so  too,"  I  answered 
rather  dryly.  "  At  least  twelve  o'clock 
was  the  hour  you  mentioned  and  it 
now  wants  only  twenty  minutes  of 
one." 

"  Twenty  minutes  of  one  !  Bless 
me,  why  you  will  all  be  starved,"  and 
he  hurried  out  of  the  room  presumably 
to  hasten  on  the  laggard  preparations. 

The  meal  to  which  we  were  pre- 
sently summoned  was  not  an  ex- 
hilarating one,  despite  the  continued 
absence  of  Marmaduke,  who  having 
succeeded  in  securing  a  bedroom  with 
a  fire-place,  preferred  to  remain  in  that 
dignified  seclusion  and  to  nurse  his 
cold.  It  was  satisfactory  to  find  that 
this  distressing  malady  did  not  seem 
seriously  to  interfere  with  his  appetite. 
Four  distinct  times  the  waiter  was 
despatched  with  fresh  reinforcements, 
and  once  Miss  Bonson  herself  left  the 
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room  in  order  to  see  that  everything 
necessary  for  the  invalid's  comfort  was 
duly  provided.  During  this  latter 
absence  Hargrave  sat  tugging  at  his 
moustache  with  short  quick  jerks 
which  seemed  to  imply  a  doubt 
whether  an  excess  of  sisterly  devotion 
might  not  under  some  circumstances 
amount  almost  to  a  failing. 

Breakfast  over  he  proposed  our 
taking  a  turn,  to  which,  after  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation,  Miss  Bonson  agreed, 
and  we  walked  briskly  for  some  time 
about  the  town,  her  manner  con- 
tinuing to  exhibit  towards  him  that 
marked  and  even  eager  kindliness 
which  had  distinguished  it  ever 
since  the  beginning  of  this  recent 
episode.  Finding  that  the  others 
were  bent  upon  taking  the  same  route 
which  I  had  already  traversed  in  the 
morning  I  turned  back  before  very 
long  to  the  hotel,  stating  that  I  was 
thinking  of  looking  out  the  materials 
of  a  sketch,  and  so  left  them  to  pursue 
it  uninterrupted.  My  sympathy  with 
the  sister  of  that  highly  unpleasant 
young  man  Marmaduke  was  beginning 
I  own,  by  this  time  to  be  qualified  by 
a  certain  degree  of  irritation.  Vicari- 
ous penitence  is  all  very  well,  but  it 
ought  to  have  its  due  limits,  and 
it  ought  also,  I  thought,  to  take  its 
proper  direction.  Hargrave,  it  was 
evident,  was  completely,  if  not  wil- 
fully, blindfolding  himself  as  to  the 
nature  of  these  doubtless  gratifying 
kindnesses,  which,  coming  after  a  long 
course  of  persistent  discouragement 
had  the  effect  of  starting  his  well- 
nigh  drooping  hopes  into  fresh  and, 
as  it  seemed  to  me,  quite  unwarrant- 
able activity.  Personal  considerations, 
too,  I  am  free  to  admit,  may  have  had 
something  to  say  to  my  clear-sight- 
edness upon  this  head.  It  did  seem 
to  me  decidedly  odd  that  no  one  ap- 
peared in  the  least  to  perceive  who 
in  point  of  fact  the  real  victim  of 
the  whole  fiasco  was.  Not  Har- 
grave, since  he  had  already  been  to 
L'Aghouat;  not  Miss  Bonson,  since 
she  ha  cl  never  from  the  very  beginning 
expressed  the  smallest  desire  to  go 


there  ;  while  Marmaduke  obviously 
was  out  of  the  question,  he  being  the 
one  impediment  to  our  not  at  that 
very  moment  being  on  our  road 
thither.  Whereas  7  had  never  been 
to  L'Aghouat  or  anywhere  else  in 
Algeria  for  that  matter,  /  had  always 
from  the  beginning  expressed  a  desiro 
to  visit  it,  and  /  certainly  had  never 
dreamt  of  putting  any  impediments 
in  the  path.  It  must  be  clear,  there- 
fore, to  every  right-judging  person, 
where  any  superfluous  sympathy  ought 
in  the  first  instance  to  be  tendered. 
"Wild  horses,  I  need  hardly  observe, 
would  not  have  induced  me  to  ex- 
press this  view,  but  there  are,  we  all 
know,  things  which  a  man  cannot  and 
moreover  will  not  express  for  himself 
which  ought  nevertheless  to  be  per- 
fectly unmistakable  to  those  about 
him.  Added  to  this  Hargrave's 
part  seemed  to  me,  I  own,  an  un- 
dignified, I  may  even  say  a  foolish 
one.  That  after  such  very  unmis- 
takable indications  to  the  contrary  he 
should  continue  to  cherish  illusions 
(apart,  of  course,  from  such  family 
pressure  as  might  be  exercised  in  his 
favour),  seemed  to  me  a  piece  of  per- 
versity hardly  consistent  with  what  I 
had  previously  regarded  as  his  sense 
and  judgment.  True,  he  was  under 
the  influence  of  a  passion  notoriously 
the  greatest  corrupter  of  both,  and 
possibly  the  fact  of  his  having  taken 
that  malady  at  so  comparatively  ad- 
vanced an  age  made  it — I  thought, 
with  an  effort  at  leniency — only  the 
more  difficult  for  him  to  escape  its 
foibles. 

That  evening  the  thaw  set  in  with 
a  will,  arriving  with  a  sunset  gorgeous 
even  for  Algeria.  Against  the  liquid 
lakes  of  gold,  scarlet,  and  emerald,  a 
couple  of  absurd  little  lop-sided  green 
crescents  stuck  upon  spikes  which 
decorated  the  top  of  the  baths  stood 
out  as  if  carved  in  the  finest  ebony. 
For  hours  together  the  rattle  of  wheels 
and  the  cracking  of  whips  hardly 
ceased  for  an  instant,  nor  yet  the  blow- 
ing of  bugles  from  the  bilious-looking 
yellow  barracks  which  crown  the 
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town.  Street-criers  vociferously  shouted 
their  wares ;  a  discordant  chorus  of 
voices,  French  and  Arabic,  appeared 
to  be  floating  perpetually  up  and 
down  in  front  of  our  windows  ;  it 
.seemed  as  though  the  whole  popula- 
tion of  Medeah,  partially  paralysed 
during  the  day,  was  bursting  out  into 
fresh  vigour  under  the  enlivening 
influence  of  the  thaw.  Impossible, 
too,  for  anything  to  be  more  abso- 
lutely perfect  than  was  the  follow- 
ing morning.  As  we  drove  out  of 
the  gates  the  colour  of  the  sky  seen 
through  the  arches  of  the  disfigured 
aqueduct  was  a  thing  to  wonder  at. 
The  snow,  which  had  left  the  valleys, 
still  covered  the  hills,  giving  them,  an 
effect  of  dignity  to  which  they  were 
hardly  otherwise  entitled. 

We  had    a    long  time  to    wait    for 
the  train,  and   when  it  arrived  every 
compartment  appeared  crammed,  some 
function     at    Oran.    having    caused    a 
concentration  of  officialism,  civil  and 
military,    in  that  direction.      Espying 
an     empty    seat    in    a    smoking    car- 
riage   I    jumped    in,    Hargrave    being 
already  engaged  in  seeing  Miss  Ben- 
son   into    a  carriage    a    little    further 
clown.     Just  as  the  train   was    about 
to    start,    the    door    of    my    compart- 
ment    suddenly    opened    again,    and, 
to  my  no  small  disgust,  the  irrepres- 
sible Marmadake  entered,  trailing  his 
voluminous   draperies   after  him,   and 
proceeded  to  ensconce  himself  into  a 
narrow  space  between  myself  and  the 
stout    wife    of   an    irascible    Chasseur 
d'Afrique,  thereby  causing   that    gal- 
lant officer  to  glare  unutterable  things 
from  the  opposite  side  of  the  carriage. 
"  Never     knew    such      a      beastly 
squeeze  !    Couldn't  find   another  spot 
anywhere,"  the  young  man  muttered 
though  whether  the  apology  was  ad- 
dressed to  me,  or  to  himself  for  having 
to  endure  my  company,  was  more  than 
I  can  say. 

"  It's  of  no  consequence  as  far  as  I 

am  concerned,"  I  replied,  freezingly  ; 

"  but  won't  your  sister  rather  dislike 

being  left  alone  in  that  fashion  ? " 

"  Hildegarde  ?     Not     she.     Besides 


she's  not  alone.     Hargrave  is  there," 
he  answered. 

I  said  no  more.  It  was  not  my 
business  to  look  after  Miss  Bonson  if 
her  natural  guardian  failed  to  do  so. 
By  the  suppressed  grin,  too,  with 
which  the  last  three  words  were 
tittered,  I  suspected  that  the  little 
wretch  was  secretly  pluming  himself 
upon  the  diplomacy  with  which  this 
last  and  crowning  opportunity  -had 
been  afforded  "  Hargrave,  probably 
reckoning  upon  it  as  an  all-sufficient 
response  to  his  mother,  should  she,  as 
was  not  improbable,  take  him  to  task 
for  cutting  short  an  expedition  fraught 
with  so  many  and  such  exhilarating 
hopes. 

We  left  the  train,  not  at  Algiers, 
but  at  a  smaller  station  upon  the  Oran 
side  of  it.  Emerging  upon  the  plat- 
form I  caught  sight  of  Hargrave,  who 
was  looking  eagerly  up  and  down  evi- 
dently in  search  of  my  companion, 
who  was  still  leisurely  struggling  with 
his  multifarious  wraps.  A  glance  told 
that  something  had  happened.  A 
change  had  come  over  the  spirit  of 
his  dream.  He  looked  perturbed,  hag- 
gard, like  a  man  who  had  sustained 
a  shock.  Espying  us  he  advanced 
hastily.  "  Here,  Bonson,  your  sister 
wants  you,"  he  said.  "  Don't  stay 
there,  man,  she's  alone,"  he  added 
impatiently. 

The  young  man  addressed  opened 
his  mouth  as  if  to  reply.  Seeing  ap- 
parently something  in  John's  face, 
however,  that  did  not  brook  trifling, 
he  judiciously  shut  it  again,  and 
obeyed  so  far  as  to  follow  his  sister, 
who  was  rapidly  making  her  way 
towards  the  distant  exit.  We  were 
delayed  a  minute  or  two  by  the  crowd 
which  blocked  the  platform,  and  by 
the  time  we  had  succeeded  in  extri- 
cating ourselves,  and  had  struggled 
through  the  narrow  doorway,  neither 
brother  nor  sister  remained  any  longer 
visible. 

Evidently  Hargrave  must  have  tele- 
graphed to  acquaint  his  household  of 
the  change  of  plans,  for  one  of  his 
numerous  carriages  was  standing  at 
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the  door  waiting  to  receive  us  as  we 
emerged. 

Something  in  the  selection  either  of 
the  carriage  itself  or  of  the  horses 
appeared  to  displease  their  owner,  for 
he  spoke  sharply  to  the  man  who 
was  driving — not  Tummins,  but  some 
inferior  functionary — thereby  awaken- 
ing, I  saw,  a  momentary  gleam  of 
astonishment  in  that  worthy's  well- 
trained  countenance. 

The  drive  Avas  not  a  long  one, 
and  I  was  glad  of  it,  as  we  were  both 
of  us  palpably  embarrassed  in  the 
other's  presence.  As  we  passed  through 
the  entrance  gates  and  slowly  ascended 
the  avenue,  it  seemed  as  if  that  region 
of  snow  and  frost  we  had  just  left 
must  have  been  visited  by  us  only  in 
a  dream.  A  delicious  glow — sunny, 
yet  subdued — brooded  over  the  whole 
scene.  Against  this  glow  the  flat- 
topped  walls  of  Hargrave's  mansion 
rose  conspicuous.  To  and  fro  and 
under  its  elaborately-carved  eaves  a 
tribe  of  swallows  were  busily  flying, 
each  with  a  lump  of  mud  in  its  auda- 
cious beak.  Below,  the  tideless  sea 
stretched  its  blue  crestless  waves  ;  the 
long  fine  line  of  coast,  ending  in  Cap 
Matifou,  seemed  to  sweep  away  the 
eye  into  the  immeasurable  azure.  All 
this  plenitude  of  light,  life,  colour, 
loveliness,  appeared  suddenly  spring- 
ing into  existence  and  rushing  forward 
to  greet  as  upon  our  return.  "VVe  went 
indoors,  but  it  was  too  lovely  to  stay 
there,  and  presently  I  lounged  out 
again  into  the  court,  and  stood  con- 
fronting the  view,  framed,  as  it  was, 
vista-fashion,  by  two  of  the  marble 
pillars,  twisting  their  spiral  columns 
upwards  to  meet  the  capitals.  A 
gentle  breeze  stirred  the  leaves  of 
the  papyrus  about  the  tank,  so  that 
they  rustled  faintly ;  a  glow  from 
the  impending  sunset  broke  over  the 
garden,  already  glowing  with  a  hun- 
dred tints.  After  a  while  John,  too, 
emerged  from  the  house  and  passed 
hastily  through  the  court.  I  addressed 
some  indifferent  observation  to  him, 
but  he  hardly  heeded,  and  passed  on 
in  the  direction  of  the  orangery. 


After  hesitating  a  moment  whether 
or  not  to  follow  him,  I  finally  decided 
that,  on  the  whole,  I  would  remain 
where  I  was.  Easy-going  as  he  is, 
John  is  not  a  man  somehow  upon 
whom  it  would  be  comfortable  to  force 
one's  company  against  his  will,  and 
that  something  was  seriously  amiss 
now  I  had  very  little  doubt,  any  more 
than  J.  had  as  to  what  that  something 
must  of  necessity  be. 

A  ridiculous  little  window,  or  rather 
peep-hole,  chanced  to  be  in  the  outer 
wall,  -and  near  this  I  presently  sta- 
tioned myself.  A  great  orange  tree, 
which  grew  close  up  to  this  corner  of 
the  house,  thrust  its  oval  leaves  and 
big  globose  fruit  almost  into  my  face. 
Between  these,  however,  I  could  see 
the  walk  leading  through  the  lemons 
up  to  the  two  big  cypresses  in  which 
this  part  of  the  garden  ended.  What 
had  happened  exactly  1  I  wondered,  as 
I  listened  to  John's  steps  pacing  to 
and  fro  its  umbrageous  length.  Had 
he  put  Ids  fate  to  the  touch,  or  had 
his  house  of  cards  fallen  before  even 
a  finger  was  laid  upon  it1?  I  was  sorry 
for  him,  and  yet  — shall  I,  dare  I, 
confess  it  1 — there  was  a  certain  glow, 
a  secret,  unacknowledged  exhilaration 
in  my  own  mind  which  had  certainly 
not  been  there  five  or  six  hours  pre- 
viously. After  all,  I  thought  dispas- 
sionately as  I  glanced  around  me  in 
the  gloaming,  when  a  man  possesses 
everything,  literally  everything  else 
that  heart  can  desire,  courts  and  gar- 
dens, palm  trees,  lemon  groves — not 
to  speak  of  such  prosaic  things  as  a 
prodigiously  successful  business  and 
a  swollen  balance  at  his  banker's — 
is  not  there  a  certain  fitness — a  cer- 
tain, I  might  almost  go  so  far  as 
to  say,  measure  of  poetical  justice — 
in  his  not  also  being  able  to  add  to 
his  other  stores  one  which,  if  it  doubt- 
less lends  the  rest  value,  can  hardly, 
even  to  the  most  romantic  mind,  be 
said  to  outweigh  their  more  manifest 
and  substantial  advantages.  Besides, 
putting  the  matter  upon  the  plainest 
and  most  rational  footing,  if  the  man 
wanted  to  go  in  for  one  of  these  sort 
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of    tremendously   neck-or-nothing    af- 
fairs, why,  in  the  name  of  sense  and 
reason,  did  lie  not  try  his  hand  at  it 
a  dozen  years  earlier  1  I  said  to  myself. 
The    indifference    to     the     comfort 
of  others   shown  by  those  who  either 
are,     or     fancy    themselves     to     be, 
in   love,    has   been   often  pointed  out, 
but  I  little  thought  that  evening,  as 
I  was  lounging  peacefully   and  medi- 
tatively under  the  orange  trees,   how 
soon   I  was  myself  to  be  a  victim  to 
it !       So,     however,    it    proved.      The 
very  next  morning,  at  breakfast,  Har- 
grave,     without    any    apology,    with- 
out   even   appearing     to    regard    my 
convenience    in  the    matter,   suddenly 
announced    his    intention    of   starting 
again  immediately  upon   a  prolonged 
yachting,   cruise  —  he    was    not    sure 
where,    he   said — to  Corsica,   perhaps, 
or  Sicily  ;  possibly,  to  Greece  and  the 
Ionian  Isles  ;  it  might  be   to  Cyprus 
and    Alexandria.       Should    I    care    to 
accompany  him'?    or   should    I    prefer 
spending  what  remained   of  my  holi- 
day    in     Paris     or     elsewhere,    upon 
the    understanding — that    I    must    do 
him  the   justice  to  s:iy   he  did  add — 
that    although    no   longer    present    in 
person  he  was  still   to  be  present  in 
the  character  of   host  and  paymaster1? 
With  my  usual  decisiveness  I  at  once 
chose  the  latter  alternative,  my  soli- 
tary experience  of  Mediterranean  voy- 
aging not  at  all  inclining  me  to  hazard 
any   protracted   repetition   of    the  ex- 
periment,    neither    did    I   think    that 
Hargrave,      under      present      circum- 
stances,  would    be    by    any    means    a 
particularly  agreeable  companion.     A 
fortnight  of   Paris    was   a   suggestion 
not    certainly    without   charms  ;    still 
to    leave    Algiers    in    this     summary 
fashion  was,  I  felt,  an  annoyance  to 
which    not  even  the   prospect    of    un- 
limited wanderings  about  the  Quartier 
Latin    and    suchlike   classic    precincts 
could  at  all  serve  to  reconcile  me  to. 

In  spite  of  the  very  limited  number 
of  my  remaining  hours  I  found  time 
to  pay  a  farewell  call  at  the  Villa  El 
Hadjadj.  No  one,  however,  was  at 
home,  so  the  brown-faced  menial 


who    opened    the   door    averred,    and 
the   silence  of  the    house    seemed    to 
bear  out   his  assertion.     The  tadpoles 
in    the    court    were    at    home    I    can 
certify,    for   they   started    away  with 
their    usual    convulsive    energy    as    I 
skirted  their  abode  on  my  way  to  and 
from  the  house.      Passing  the    loggia 
where  I  had  first  seen  Miss  Bonson  I 
glanced  up,  half  hoping  to  find  some 
traces  still  of  her  presence.     In  this  I 
was  disappointed.     The  place  wore  an 
unoccupied   air,  the  door  leading  into 
the  house  was  closely  shut,  the  mantle 
of     gorgeous-coloured     leafage    which 
overhung   the    walls    showed    a    good 
many  discoloured  blotches,  the  ground 
below  being  covered  with  hectic  two- 
winged  fragments  as  though  an  army 
of   butterflies    had    been    routed    and 
slain   upon  the   spot.      Glancing  back 
as  I  regained  the  gate  leading  to  the 
road  I  could  not  forbear  a  momentary 
thrill    of    respect    for    the     resolution 
which    had    resisted    exchanging   that 
blighted     and     penurious    atmosphere 
which  it  seemed   to  inclose,  for  those 
larger,    more    satisfying  surroundings 
which  it  was  in  Hargrave's  power  to 
offer.      Looking    at    the    matter  from 
the  latter' s  point  of  view  however,  it 
certainly   did    seem    a    trifie    hard,    I 
thought,     that    after     getting    safely 
through     some      five-ana-forty     years 
without  undergoing  either  the  joys  or 
the  pangs  of  love-making,  his  very  first 
essay  of  the  sort  should  have  turned 
out  so  manifest  and  so  deplorable  a 
failure ! 

CHAPTER  IX. 

SIX    MONTHS    AFTER. 

October  IQth,  188-. — For  more  than  a 
week  past  I  have  had  an  intermittent 
engagement  in  the  Print-room  of  the 
British  Museum,  having  received  an 
order  for  the  copying  of  certain 
drawings  therein  contained.  As  work 
I  cannot  say  that  it  particularly  com- 
mends itself  to  my  taste.  There  is 
a  nasty  niggling  necessity  for  ac- 
curacy about  it  which  I  find  checking 
and  baulking  to  the  more  vigorous  flow 
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of  ray  own  pencil.  After  executing 
three  or  four  of  the  drawings,  there- 
fore, I  have  been  rather  thinking 
of  handing  over  the  remainder  of  the 
task  to  Simcox,  who,  poor  devil,  would 
be  glad  enough  of  the  job,  and  whose 
naturally  laboured  style  of  manipula- 
tion would  lind  itself  considerably 
more  at  ease  in  it  than  my  own  could 
possibly  hope  to  be.  An  incident, 
however,  which  occurred  this  afternoon 
dispbsed  me  to  hesitate  a  little  in  this 
purpose,  or  at  any  rate  to  defer  its 
execution  for  some  few  days  to  come. 

I  had  left  the  Print-room  and  was 
passing  along  the  sculpture-galleries 
— not,  by  the  way,  the  nearest  route 
to  the  door — when  I  was  arrested 
by  the  sight  of  a  young  lady  who 
was  standing  at  work  before  an 
easel,  about  half  way  down  the  length 
of  the  longest  gallery.  Although  her 
back  was  towards  me,  and  her  face 
consequently  invisible,  I  was  at  once 
struck  by  something  familiar  in  the 
poise  of  the  figure  and  graceful  turn 
of  the  head,  and  was  in  the  act  of 
wondering  when  and  where  I  had  seen 
both  before,  when,  laying  down  her 
crayon  upon  the  edge  ^of  the  easel, 
she  suddenly  seated  herself  with  an 
air  of  discouragement,  letting  her 
hands  fall  idly  upon  her  lap.  In 
doing  so  her  profile  became  visible, 
and  at  the  same  instant  I  recognised 
in  the  dejected  artist  my  beautiful 
Algerian  acquaintance  Miss  Bonson  ! 

Hastening  forward  with  an  ejacula- 
tion of  pleasure  I  approached  the 
bench  upon  which  she  had  seated  herself, 
at  the  same  time  holding  out  my  hand. 

She  looked  up,  and  her  face,  which 
had  previously  been  rather  pale,  be- 
came suddenly  and  flatteringly  suffused 
with  colour  at  sight  of  me.  She  gave,  I 
noticed,  a  quick  little  glance  beyond,  al- 
most as  if  in  expectation  of  seeing  some 
one  else,  and  her  greeting,  though 
friendly,  was  not  without  a  certain  air 
of  constraint. 

"  I  had  no  idea  you  were  in  Lon- 
don," I  exclaimed  joyfully.  "When 
did  you  arrive  ?  " 

"  Only  a  few  days  ago.     My  mother 


and  I  have  been  spending  the  summer 
in  Switzerland,  but  she  has  now  re- 
turned to  Algiers,  and  I  have  come 
here  to  stay  with  an  aunt." 

"  YOIT  have  chosen  about  the  most 
melancholy  of  all  moments  for  your 
arrival  in  your  native  land,"  I  said. 
"  You  have  not  lost  any  time  in  setting 
to  work,  however,  I  see.  You  mean  to 
go  in  seriously  for  art  this  winter,  do 
you  not  1 " 

' '  Yes,  I  hope  so.  That  was  my 
idea  in  coming  to  London.  I  hope 
to  get  into  one  of  the  art-schools,  but 
they  are  not  open  yet,  and  in  the 
meantime  I  have  been  advised  to  come 
here  and  practise  drawing  from  these 
statues.  I  had  no  idea  that  I  should 
find  them  so  dreadfully  difficult 
though !  "  she  added  with  a  candid 
sigh. 

"  That  one  you  have  chosen  to 
begin,  upon  is  particularly  so,"  I 
answered  ;  "  and  you  have  put  yourself 
in  the  hardest  of  all  possible  positions 
for  drawing  it  also,"  I  added,  going 
forward  a  step  or  two  so  as  to  put  my- 
self into  her  former  place. 

Miss  Bonson  seemed  to  brighten  a 
little  at  this  intimation. 

"  I  fancied  it  must  be,"  she 
answered  ;  "  for  though  I  have  been 
trying  for  the  last  three  days,  oh  so 
hard,  to  draw  it,  I  cannot.  The  more 
I  try  the  worse  it  seems  to  get !  " 

"  I  am  sorry  I  never  happened  to 
pass  this  way  before,  or  I  might  pos- 
sibly have  been  of  some  slight  assist- 
ance to  you/'  I  said.  "  Even  now, 
perhaps,  if  you  will  let  me  take  your 
crayon,  I  might  show  you  a  little 
before  we  are  turned  out." 

"  Would  you  ?  Oh,  but  I  should  be 
so  grateful !  I  don't  see  though  that 
I  have  any  right  to  take  up  your 
time." 

"  I  give  you  the  right,  then,"  I 
answered.  "  At  this  time  of  day,  too, 
an  artist's  time  is  not  of  any  very  pro- 
found value." 

I  took  up  her  crayon  as  I  spoke,  and 
having  pointed  the  chalk  began 
amending  the  outline  of  the  drawing 
at  the  point  at  which  Miss  Benson's 
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hand  seemed  to  have  dropped  nerveless 
from  the  task. 

"  You  see  you  have  drawn  a 
good  deal  more  than  you  could  pos- 
sibly have  seen  from  where  you  were," 
I  explained  as  I  did  so.  "You  did 
not  remember  to  allow  enough  for  the 
foreshortening. ' ' 

She  listened  attentively  to  my  ex- 
planations, following  the  rectifications 
with  her  eyes  and  silently  comparing 
the  lines  of  the  statue  with  those  which 
I  was  then  tracing  upon  her  paper. 
The  gallery  was  by  this  time  nearly 
depopulated ;  a  distant  sound  of  foot- 
steps, and  of  putting  away  of  chairs 
and  boards  alone  broke  jarringly  upon 
the  silence.  The  long  lines  of  busts 
perched  upon  their  pedestals,  and 
more  sparsely  scattered  statues,  seem- 
ing to  form  a  polite  but  not  particu- 
larly interested  audience  around  us, 
the  more  distant  ones  already  growing 
grey  and  ghostly  in  the  dim  October 
twilight.  We  were  not  long  left  to 
enjoy  our  solitude,  however.  Hardly 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  I  think,  can  have 
elapsed  before  a  grim-looking  person- 
age in  a  bombazine  skirt  and  a 
black  alpaca  mantle  appeared  upon  the 
scene  under  the  guidance  of  one  of 
the  attendants,  at  sight  of  whom  Miss 
Bonson  at  once  began  putting  together 
her  various  scattered  utensils. 

"  I  am  sorry  my  aunt  should  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  send  you  for 
me,  Deborah,"  she  said,  apologetically. 
"  I  could  have  found  my  own  way  back 
perfectly  by  the  train  as  I  came." 

"  Miss  Alicia  said  as  how  I  was  to 
come,  miss,"  the  woman  replied  stolidly. 
"  and  you  was  to  take  a  cab  back  to 
Ebury  Street,  if  you  pleased,  because  it 
was  a-getting  late,  and  she  thought  it 
was  a-going  to  rain,"  she  added,  glanc- 
ing sourly  at  me,  as  though  I  were  re- 
sponsible both  for  the  bad  weather  and 
the  disturbance  which  had  been  effected 
in  her  own  afternoon  habits. 

Under  this  redoubtable  escort  Miss 
Bonson  speedily  left  the  Museum.  I 
accompanied  her  as  far  as  the  gate, 
however,  where,  having  found  a  cab 
and  put  her  into  it,  we  parted,  though 
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not  r.ntil  I  had  ascertained  that  she 
was  likely  to  be  at  the  Museum  every 
student's  day  for  some  little  time  to 
come. 

October  \^th. — She  is  certainly  amaz- 
ingly handsome,  far  more  so  even  than 
I  had  any  notion  of  in  Algiers  !  This 
morning  I  missed  her  at  the  Dis- 
trict Railway  Station,  but  on  arriv- 
ing at  the  Museum  I  found  that  she 
was  already  in.  her  usual  place. "  No 
one  else  had  as  yet  arrived,  and  but 
for  the  mute  encompassing  society  in 
marble  she  would  have  been  alone. 
Statues  are  not  as  a  rule  becoming 
company,  but  Miss  Bonson  is  one  that 
can  bear  the  test  of  their  neighbour- 
hood better  than  most  people.  As  I 
came  up  the  gallery  she  was  standing 
motionless  before  her  easel,  frowning 
slightly,  and  scanning  her  work  evi- 
dently in  no  contented  spirit.  A  co- 
lossal Greek  mask,  propped  upon  the 
shelf  above  her  head,  seemed  looking 
down  upon  her  in  vacant-eyed  surprise, 
while  upon  the  other  side  a  faun,  his 
white  limbs  well-defined  against  the 
reddish  colour  of  his  alcove,  capered 
about,  and  screwed  his  face  into  a 
thousand  fantastic  wrinkles,  as  if  in 
impish  enjoyment  of  her  perplexities. 

On  seeing  me  she  brightened  visi- 
bly, and  offered  no  demur  when  I  pro- 
ceeded to  take  up  her  crayon.  After  a 
few  minutes,  however,  she  insisted  that 
I  had  done  enough,  and  must  not  re- 
main any  longer  away  from  my  own 
work.  I  obeyed,  but  found  an  oppor- 
tunity of  returning  later,  pleading  that 
I  was  on  my  way  back  from  luncheon. 
She  looked  woefully  tired  by  this  time, 
and  indeed  owned  to  being  so,  and  at 
my  entreaty  presently  left  her  smudg- 
ings  for  a  while,  and  we  sauntered 
together  side  by  side  through  the 
galleries. 

N.B. — I  shall  certainly  not  make 
over  my  own  work  in  the  Print-room 
to  Simcox  for  the  present. 

November  \&th. — We  have  had  a 
quarrel,  or  at  all  events  a  disagree- 
ment, the  worst  consequence  of  which 
to  me  is  that  more  than  a  week  has 
now  passed  and  I  have  not  seen  her ! 

c  c 
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It  began  in  the  most  innocent  way 
possible.  I  had  been  describing  the 
work  I  was  engaged  upon  in  the  Print- 
room,  suggesting  that  it  might  be 
worth  Miss  Bonson's  while  to  try  her 
own  hand  at  some  of  the  drawings.  She 
would  find  them  probably  a  good  deal 
easier  to  do,  I  said,  than  what  she  was 
at  work  on  at  present,  and  by  degrees 
might  undertake  some  herself  should 
she  feel  disposed  to  do  so ;  at  the 
worst  it  was  always  good  practice. 
From  thus  dilating  upon  Fitz  Mon- 
tagu Biggs  as  a  patron  I  was  led  on 
to  dilate  upon  Fitz  Montagu  Biggs 
generally,  indeed  that  worthy  man 
with  his  colossal  self-satisfaction,  his 
stupendous  ignorance  upon  all  things 
relating  to  art,  and  his  still  more  stu- 
pendous belief  in  his  own  omniscience 
upon  the  subject,  offers,  it  must  be 
owned,  a  sufficiently  expansive  target 
for  such  light  slings  and  arrows, 
and,  with  the  help  of  a  few  discrimi- 
native touches  here  and  there,  I  had 
no  great  difficulty  in  enticing  a  good 
many  smiles  from  Miss  Bonson  at  his 
expense.  All  at  once — I  cannot  even 
now  recall  what  I  said,  or  how  exactly 
it  all  came  about — but  I  made  some 
slighting,  or  what  she  took  to  be 
slighting  allusion  to  Hargrave,  itjyropos 
of  millionaires  in  general,  and  of  Fitz- 
Montagu  Biggs  in  particular.  Miss 
Bonson  said  nothing,  but  her  smile 
vanished  as  a  light  vanishes  when  you 
put  an  extinguisher  over  it.  She 
shot  one  lightning-like  glance  of  sur- 
prise and  indignation  in  my  direction, 
and  immediately  afterwards  betook 
herself  with  renewed  diligence  to  the 
piece  of  background  which  she  hap- 
pened to  be  at  that  moment  engaged 
in  shading. 

I  remained  standing  beside  her, 
feeling  that  I  had  somehow  or  other 
blundered,  yet  not  knowing  very 
clearly  in  what  my  offence  consisted. 
No  direct  reproach  having  been  ad- 
dressed to  me,  I  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  setting  myself  right ;  at 
the  same  time  to  feel  oneself  thus 
silently  tried  and  condemned  was  dis- 
tinctly the  reverse  of  comfortable,  so, 


having  waited  a  few  minutes  in  hopes 
of  inducing  her  to  say  something,  I 
thought  it  was  best  to  go  straight  on 
with  my  previous  remark  as  though 
nothing  particular  had  occurred. 

"  Not,  of  course,  you  will  under- 
stand me,  that  there  is  any  comparison 
between  them,"  I  continued,  in  as 
indifferent  a  tone  as  I  could  muster, 
stooping  down  as  I  did  so  to  pick  up  a 
small  piece  of  charcoal  which  had 
escaped  on  to  the  ground.  "  Fitz- 
Montagu  Biggs  is  as  worthy  an  old 
fellow  as  breathes,  but  between  our- 
selves a  vulgarian  of  the  first  water, 
whereas  Hargrave  we  know,  and  every 
one  knows  to  be  diametrically  the  re- 
verse of  that.  In  fact;  I  should  never 
have  dreamt  of  comparing  them  but 
for  the  accident  of  their  both  being 
what  are  commonly  called  million- 
aires, and  munificent  ones  too.  Indeed 
to  be  perfectly  candid,"  I  continued, 
replacing  the  piece  of  charcoal  carefully 
upon  the  ledge  beside  her,  "to  be  per- 
fectly candid  I  am  not  sure  that  in 
this  latter  respect  old  Biggs  may  not 
even  be  said  to  carry  away  the  palm." 

Miss  Bonson  continued  shading  dili- 
gently, as  if  her  whole  heart  and  soul 
were  concentrated  upon  seeing  how  far 
the  squares  and  diamonds  she  was  then 
cross-hatching  could  be  made  to  fit 
neatly  into  one  another.  I  waited, 
wondering  whether  she  ever  intended 
to  speak  again,  wondering  what  I  had 
better  say  next,  whether  I  had  better 
go  away,  whether  I  had  offended  her 
past  redemption — what,  in  short,  the 
the  whole  thing  meant.  At  last  she 
looked  up. 

"  I  should  never  have  expected  to 
hear  you  depreciate  Mr.  Hargrave's 
generosity,"  she  said  reproachfully, 
and  there  was,  I  thought,  though  a 
slight,  still  a  very  unmistakable 
emphasis  upon  the  pronoun. 

I  felt  remarkably  uncomfortable. 
Had  any  one  been  telling  her  of 
things  which  Hargrave  had  done  for 
me — pure  trifles  for  the  most  part— or 
was  this  only  a  chance  shot  upon  her 
part?  I  wondered.  Of  all  odious  of- 
fences to  be  suspected  of  backbiting  a 
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benefactor  is  to  a  generous  mind  the 
most  odious  possible  ;  one  which  no 
man  with  a  scintillation  of  self-respect 
but  feels  bound  to  resent,  and  I  con- 
sidered therefore  that  it  was  incum- 
bent upon  me  to  let  her  at  once  see 
that  I  was  annoyed  and  moreover  sur- 
prised at  such  a  very  unjustifiable,  and 
uncalled  for  insinuation  upon  her  part. 

"  That  is  not  fair  Miss  Bonson !  " 
I  said  firmly,  "  upon  my  word  it 
is  not.  You  misunderstand  me  en- 
tirely ;  indeed  you  do.  Because  I  say 
that  FitzMontagu  Biggs  is  as  gene- 
ous  as  he  is  vulgar ;  as  liberal  with 
his  money  as  he  is  with  those  super- 
flous  hs  of  his,  surely  that  is  quite  a 
different  thing  from  depreciating  Har- 
grave,  whom  everybody  knows  to  be 
in  all  essential  respects  a  perfectly 
generous  man  1  " 

"  He  is  more,  much  more  than  that. 
He  is  the  most  generous  man  in  the 
whole  world !  "  she  answered  vehe- 
mently. "No  one  could  possibly  be 
more  generous  !  " 

Here  was  a  nice  dilemma  !  Here 
was  I,  Hargrave's  cousin,  and  a  man 
to  a  certain  extent  under  obliga- 
tions to  him,  put  into  the  position 
of  a  person  who  had  deliberately 
assailed  him ;  she,  Miss  Bonson,  into 
that  of  one  who  found  it  necessary  to 
defend  him  against  unjusb  aspersions 
— and  all,  as  far  as  I  could  see,  about 
nothing  at  all  !  Another  and  a  still 
more  self-evident  proposition  forced 
itself  prominently  upon  my  notice. 
If  this  were  really  that  young  lady's 
candid,  unbiassed,  and  final  opinion  of 
him  why,  in  the  name  of  sense  and 
reason,  had  she  not  given  a  more 
practical  proof  of  it  when  a  practical 
proof  was  called  for! 

"  Most  people,  I  imagine,  could  be 
generous  upon  seventy  thousand  a 
year,"  I  retorted  coldly. 

The  moment  I  had  given  utterance 
to  that  unlucky  generalisation  I  felt 
that  I  had  put  myself  hopelessly  in  the 
wrong  by  it.  Miss  Bonson  said  nothing, 
but  she  sent  a  second  lightning-like 
shaft  of  indignation  in  my  direction, 
winged  too  this  time  with  what  I  could 


not  help  clearly  perceiving  to  be  an 
unmistakable  touch  of  scorn ;  after 
which  she  resumed  her  occupation  as 
though  no  such  person  as  myself  so 
much  as  continued  in  existence. 

I  again  waited,  hoping  that  she 
would  recover  her  temper,  and  that  I 
might  then  find  an  opportunity  of 
modifying  what  I  now  felt  to  be  the, 
to  some  extent,  crudity  of  my  last 
remark.  Not  a  word  further,  iiow- 
ever,  did  she  articulate,  and,  after  the 
ill-success  of  my  last  venture,  I  did  not 
see  my  way  to  reopening  the  discussion 
unassisted.  Having  tendered  some  ob- 
servation upon  things  in  general,  and 
finding  that  it  was  allowed  to  drop 
plumb-like  into  the  silence,  I  thought 
that  it  might  be  as  well  to  allow  an 
interval  for  calmer  and  more  judi- 
cious reflection,  and  accordingly  be- 
took myself  with  some  dignity  to  the 
Print-room.  I  had  not  been  there  long, 
however,  before  it  struck  me  that  in 
thus  surrendering  the  field  I  had  simply 
allowed  myself  to  be  put  in  the  wrong, 
and  that  the  longer  I  remained  away 
the  harder  it  would  be  for  me  to  re- 
open the  discussion.  Thrusting  the 
work  I  was  engaged  upon  aside  I 
returned  therefore  in  all  haste  to  the 
sculpture-gallery.  She  was  already 
gone,  however,  and  I  have  not  seen 
her  since ! 

November  25th. — "I  have  not  seen 
her  since !  "  A  week  since  my  last 
entry,  and  now  a  whole  fortnight  has 
passed  without  our  meeting  !  Can  it  be 
that  that  one,  possibly  inj  udicious,  but 
after  all  really  very  harmlessly  meant 
observation  of  mine  can  have  had  the 
effect  of  driving  her  from  her  accus- 
tomed haunts  ;  causing  her  to  give  up 
her  previously  formed  habits  and  pur- 
suits rather  than  risk  encountering 
me  1  The  idea  seems  too  preposterous, 
too  painful,  too,  I  will  even  add,  heart- 
breaking to  be  entertained  for  an 
instant — as  preposterous,  in  fact,  as 
the  whole  trumpery  little  squabble 
itself.  Preposterous,  however,  as  it  is, 
the  fact  appears  to  be  so.  In  vain  I 
have  daily  perambulated  the  galleries, 
in  vain  spent  hours  in  sauntering 
c  c 
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along  Ebury  Street,  trying  to  persuade 
myself  I  was  merely  taking  an  after- 
noon stroll;  in  vain  of  set  purpose 
and  for  long  intervals  together  ex- 
posed myself  to  the  noxious  vapours 
and  more  than  tartarean  horrors  of 
the  underground  railway — in  vain. 
Sae  remains,  and  seems  likely  to 
remain  impenetrably  invisible,  and  as 
the  days  pass  on,  and  I  hear  nothing, 
and*  no  ray  of  light  comes  to  visit  my 
perplexities,  I  begin  rapidly  to  despair. 
November  30th. — This  morning  to 
iny  intense  joy  and  relief,  she  was 
standing  in  her  old  place  as  I  walked 
in,  and  received  me  much  as  usual, 
though  with  a  tinge  of  distance  in 
her  manner  which  there  had  not 
been  previously.  She  had  been  stay- 
ing for  the  last  ten  days  or  so,  she 
told  me,  with  a  friend  —  a  lady 
whose  acquaintance  she  had  made 
ab  Algiers — and  this,  of  course,  had 
hindered  her  from  coming  to  the 
Museum.  How  far  I  was  relieved 
to  find  that  displeasure  against  me 
had  not  been  the  cause  of  her  absten- 
tion, or  mortified  to  find  that  I  had 
after  all  filled  so  much  smaller  a 
space  in  her  mind  than  I  had  latterly 
taught  myself  to  believe,  I  should  find 
some  difficulty  in  accurately  defining. 
Do  what  I  would  too,  I  found  it  im- 
possible to  regain  my  former  footing, 
or  break  down  that  slight  but  highly 
efficient  barrier  which  she  had  chosen 
to  set  up  between  us.  She  would  not 
permit  me  to  touch  her  drawing  either, 
saying  smilingly  but  decidedly  that 
she  must  really  learn  henceforward  to 
bear  her  own  artistic  burden  without 
depending  upon  any  extraneous  aid  or 
charity.  Having  no  excuse,  there- 
fore, for  lingering  I  was  obliged  to 
retire  to  the  Print-room,  where  I  sat 
pretending  to  do  my  own  work,  in 
reality  eating  my  heart  out  with  a 
vague  sense  of  mingled  wrath,  love,  im- 
potence, wretchedness,  the  dull  sleepy 
thud  of  the  outside  world  coining  in 
from  time  to  time  through  the  thick 
walls,  and  seeming  to  form  a  sort  of 
chorus  and  accompaniment  to  all  this 
inward  tumult  and  perturbation. 


December  10th. — An  event — -the  very 
last  that  I  or  any  other  reasonable 
person  could  have  anticipated — has 
occurred,  one  too  which  proves,  were 
proof  needed — what  depths  of  dis- 
simulation, what  untold  capacities  for 
guile  and  falsity  lurk  in  the  breast 
of  every  woman,  even  the  most  ap- 
parently simple  and  straightforward. 
Having  so  far  kept  a  record  of  my  late 
experiences,  I  may  as  well  add  this 
also,  setting  down  as  calmly  and  dis- 
passionately as  I  can  what  exactly  did 
happen  on  this  last  and  most  disas- 
trous day  of  our  renewed  intercourse. 

We  had  met  as  usual  at  the  sculp- 
ture-gallery, where  I  found  an  oppor- 
tunity of  lingering  longer  than  I  have 
been  allowed  to  do  lately,  so  that  I 
began  to  cherish  a  hope  that  our 
former  friendly  relations  were  once 
more  renewing  themselves.  When 
dusk  came,  too,  and  we  had  to  leave, 
the  woman  in  bombazine  had  failed  to 
put  in  an  appearance,  and  accordingly 
we  left  the  Museum  together.  As  we 
passed  down  the  steps  and  out  of  the 
gate  I  suspected  that  a  struggle  was 
going  on  in  my  companion's  mind,  and 
that  she  was  debating  whether  or  not 
to  take  a  cab,  and  thus  dispense  with 
my  escort.  She  had  her  return  ticket, 
however,  as  I  had  seen  when  she  went 
to  claim  her  umbrella,  so  prudential 
motives  probably  prevailed,  and  we 
accordingly  started  to  walk  together 
to  the  station. 

It  was  not  raining,  but  the  usual 
winter  gloom  hung  low.  Everything, 
the  people,  the  houses,  the  ha'lf 
dozen  trees,  the  sky — entangled  ap- 
parently in  the  topmost  twigs  of  the 
latter'  appeared  clad  in  the  prescribed 
soot-coloured  livery  of  a  London  De- 
cember day.  We  were  crossing  the 
corner  of  Bedford  Square,  the  long 
unlovely  length  of  Gower  Street,  more 
like  a  smoke-filled  funnel  than  a  street, 
stretching  before  us,  when  all  at  once 
the  loud  banging  of  a  door,  nearly 
upon  a  level  with  our  heads,  caused 
us  both  to  start  and  give  a  momentary 
glance  upwards. 

At  the   door   of    one  of  the  larger 
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houses  we  were  just  then  passing  stood 
John  Hargrave,  having  evidently  just 
issued  from  the  house,  and  being  upon 
the  point  of  descending  the  steps.  In- 
voluntarily I  glanced  at  Miss  Bonson, 
and  could  see  that  a  colour  had  sprung 
to  her  cheeks.  At  the  same  instant 
Hargrave  himself  caught  sight  of  us. 

"  Hullo,  Dol !  "  he  exclaimed.  "  This 
?sluck!  Do  you  know  I  was  going " 

The  sentence  never  got  any  further, 
for  his  eyes  had  by  this  time  travelled 
to  my  companion,  and  with  a  start  he 
had  hurried  down  the  steps,  and  was 
shaking  hands  with  her,  and  having 
ascertained  our  destination  and  de- 
clared it  to  be  also  his  own,  the  next 
minute  saw  us  all  three  proceeding 
side  by  side  down  Gower  Street. 

How  far  the  others  did  or  did  not 
share  the  feeling  I  cannot  say,  but  I 
am  bound  to  own  that  I  felt,  not 
merely  annoyed — that  was  inevitable 
— but  moreover  embarrassed  by  this 
most  unexpected  encounter.  For  the 
life  of  me,  too,  1  could  not  shake  off  a 
ridiculous  feeling  of  having  somehow 
or  other  behaved  badly  towards  Har- 
grave, and  that  moreover  Miss  Bonson 
knew  it,  and  was  at  thai  moment 
thinking  of  it — "Most  people,  I  im- 
agine, could  be  generous  upon  seventy 
thousand  a  year  !  "  That  unluckily 
worded  sentiment  of  my  own  seemed 
imp-like  to  dance  before  my  eyes,  and 
take  a  malicious  pleasure  in  repeating 
itself  over  and  over  in  my  ears. 

It  must  have  been,  I  think,  that  I 
was  hungry,  having  again  gone  too 
long  that  day  without  luncheon ;  at 
least,  that  is  the  only  way  in  which  I 
can  now  account  for  the  idiotic  fashion 
in  which  this  idea  seemed  to  take  pos- 
session of  me,  rendering  me  utterly  in- 
capable of  taking  any  part  in  the  con- 
versation. Miss  Bonson  too  scarcely 
spoke,  Hargrave,  on  the  other  hand, 
rattling  on  with  unusual  volubility. 
He  had  only  arrived  in  London,  he 
told  us,  the  day  before  ;  he  had  been 
yachting  most  of  the  summer,  and  had 
taken  a  run  then  to  America  and 
Canada,  from  which  he  had  only 
just  got  back.  There  were  not  many 


foot  passengers,  still  the  pavement  was 
too  narrow  for  three  to  walk  abreast 
on  with  any  comfort,  and  accordingly 
I  presently  fell  back,  and  allowed  the 
other  two  to  keep  ahead  of  me. 

Having  unfortunately  walked  to  the 
Museum  that  morning,  I  had  to  stop 
and  get  a  ticket,  while  the  others 
passed  on  at  once  to  the  platform, 
and  by  the  time  I  reached  it  the  train 
also  had  arrived,  and  every  one  "was 
scrambling  into  carriages.  I  followed 
hastily,  but  an  idiotic  crowd  of  women 
rushing  against  one  another  and  in 
everybody  else's  way,  blocked  my  path, 
and  by  the  time  I  reached  the  com- 
partment in  which  the  other  two  had 
taken  their  places  it  was  already 
crammed  to  overflowing.  I  suppose  I 
looked  blank,  for  Miss  Bonson  mur- 
mured something  apologetic ;  there 
was  nothing  to  be  done,  however,  and 
not  a  moment  to  lose.  I  must  either 
get  in  somewhere  else,  or  consent  to 
be  left  behind.  Accordingly  I  scram- 
bled into  a  compartment  a  little  further 
down,  the  train  being  then  already  in 
motion. 

By  this  time  I  felt — as  any  man 
would,  I  think,  have  felt  under  the 
circumstances  !  I  was  thoroughly  dis- 
gusted with  Hargrave,  displeasure 
having  entirely  taken  the  place  of 
those  other,  and  very  unreasonable 
feelings  I  have  been  describing.  What 
diabolical  fate  had  brought  the  man 
back  at  that  most  inopportune  mo- 
ment, I  thought  indignantly ;  worse 
still  had  sent  him  to  Bedford  Square 
of  all  places  in  the  world,  and  upon 
that  particular  afternoon  of  all  after- 
noons in  the  year !  Had  she  not 
gone  out  of  her  way  to  show  him  as 
plainly  as  any  woman  ever  showed 
any  man  that  she  was  not  to  be  wooed 
by  him?  Ought  there  not  to  come 
some  point  when  a  man  ceases  to 
importune  a  woman,  and  accepts  his 
dismissal,  if  not  in  good  part  at  all 
events  as  inevitable  ?  I  was  vexed  too 
with  myself,  feeling  that  I  had  been 
acting  the" part  of  an  idiot.  Probably 
Miss  Bonson  had  looked  to  me  for 
support,  feeling  that  I  stood  there 
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temporarily  in  the  place  of  her  guar- 
dian, and  how  had  I  acted  ?  I  had 
simply  stood  aside  and  had  allowed 
Hargrave  to  step  in  ;  and  now  with 
that  absence  of  tact  which  was  one 
of  his  primary  characteristics,  he  was 
probably  seizing  upon  the  opportunity 
to  torment  the  poor  girl  afresh  with 
his  importunities. 

By  this  time  we  had  nearly  com- 
pleted that  gigantic  circuit  which  all 
who  travel  by  this  branch  of  our  me- 
tropolitan system  enjoy,  and  were 
nearing  the  Sloane  Square  station. 
Before  alighting,  however,  it  struck 
me  that  it  would  be  as  well  to  make 
perfectly  sure  that  the  others  did  get 
out  there,  as  were  I  to  alight  and  then 
find  out  too  late  that  they  had  gone 
011  to  Victoria,  the  case  would  be  worse 
than  ever.  So,  in  point  of  fact,  it 
seemed ;  although  the  platform  was 
soon  crowded,  amongst  the  very  un- 
attractive-looking throng  which  began 
clustering  towards  what  by  comparison 
may  be  called  the  open  air,  I  failed  to 
discover  any  one  at  all  resembling 
Miss  Bonson.  Congratulating  myself 
upon  my  forethought,  I  had  just 
settled  back  into  my  seat,  and  the 
train  had  just  got  into  motion,  when 
I  caught  sight  of  two  figures  rather 
behind  the  rest,  which  were  at  that 
moment  side  by  side  ascending  the 
stairs — more  indeed  than  side  by  side, 
for  they  were  actually  arm  in  arm ; 
nor  did  it  require  a  second  glance  to 
discern  that  they  were  no  other  than 
those  of  that  young  lady  herself  and 
rny  cousin  Hargrave  ! 

For  an  instant  a  wild  idea  of  then 
and  there  precipitating  myself  from 
the  train  crossed  my  mind.  Before 
there  was  time  to  carry  it  into  execu- 
tion however,  it  chanced  that  she 
turned  round  in  order  to  make  some 
remark  to  her  companion.  Her  veil  was 
now  pushed  back,  and  as  she  did  so 
a  sudden  smile — rapid,  subtle,  tell-tale 
— flitted  momentarily  over  her  face. 

Has  it  ever,  I  wonder,  happened  to 
a  man  to  go  on  all  his  life  acting  upon 
some  fixed  idea — one  which  coloured 


every  thought  and  lent  its  own  hues 
to  everything  he  said,  or  did,  or  heard  1 
and  has  it  happened  to  him  suddenly 
to  perceive  that  this  same  fixed  idea 
of  his — the  one  upon  which  all  the 
rest  hung — had  been  from  the  very 
beginning  of  things  based  upon  a 
fallacy  ?  If  such  a  man  ever  existed, 
and  if  such  a  revelation  as  this  ever 
came  to  him,  his  feelings  must,  I  think, 
have  been  not  at  all  unlike  what  mine 
were  at  that  instant ! 

How  I  reached  home,  and  what 
precisely  I  have  been  doing  or  say- 
ing since,  I  should  find  it  remark- 
ably difficult  to  give  any  coherent 
account  of.  I  conclude  that  I  have  not 
behaved  very  differently  from  usual, 
since  no  one  has  called  my  attention 
to  the  fact,  but  beyond  that  my  con- 
sciousness upon  the  subject  remains 
a  blank.  Go  where  I  will  I  am 
haunted,  pursued,  irritated  by  an  end- 
less succession  of  ideas,  each  more 
exasperating  and  inconsequent  than 
the  last.  All  the  scenes  and  persons  of 
the  last  few  days,  and  all  the  scenes  and 
persons  of  last  spring  in  Algiers  seem 
to  rise  and  dance  confusedly  together 
before  my  eyes.  Hicklebury  and  Fitz- 
Montagu  Biggs,  Tummins  and  the 
woman  in  bombazine,  the  Chateau 
d'Oc,  the  tadpoles  in  the  tank,  the 
statues  in  the  Museum,  all  seem 
swarming  and  buzzing  like  a  crowd  of 
infuriated  bees  whose  hive  has  got 
overturned.  Could  I  have  been  mis- 
taken from  the  very  beginning.  Could 
she  have  cared  for  him  always  and  only 
been  hindered  from  showing  it  because, 
as  he  said  himself,  of  his  money,  because 
of  Mrs.  Benson's  importunities,  be- 
cause of  the  apparent  necessity  which 
her  own  poverty  created  for  her  ? 
Could  all  that  seeming  indifference, 
nay,  dislike,  have  been  nothing  all  the 
while  but  a  blind — a  more  or  less  in- 
tentional throwing  of  dust  in  other 
men's  eyes  1  I  ask  myself  again  and 
again. 

Things  of  which  at  the  time  I 
took  no  heed — trifles  hardly  worth 
repeating  or  dwelling  upon — keep  now 
recurring  over  and  over  to  my  mind. 
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That  second  time  we  met  —  the 
day  we  \  unched  at  the  old  palm 
fancier's,  I  have  forgotten  his  name, 
and  walked  together  afterwards  in 
the  garden,  I  remember  I  observed 
— ct  propos  of  a  resplendent  oriental 
apparition  in  white  and  crimson — what 
poor  insignificant-looking  creatures  all 
the  other  men  looked  beside  him. 
"  Not  Mr.  Hargrave  !  "  she  exclaimed 
abruptly,  as  if  the  idea  was  too  utterly 
unpalatable  to  be  entertained  even  for 
an  instant.  Other  trifles,  equally 
slight  but  equally  significant,  keep 
recurring  now  to  my  mind,  fitting  to- 
gether like  the  long  dissociated  pieces 
of  a  puzzle.  Well,  the  pieces  of  the 
puzzle  are  together  now ;  everything  is 
done,  fixed,  settled,  and  no  doubt  they 
have  talked  everything  over  by  this 
time  ;  no  doubt  they  have  thorough ly 
compared  notes  with  one  another,  and 
that  my  part  of  the  drama  has  come 
pretty  exhaustively  under  review  !  No 
doubt  she  has  told  him  all  about  our 
quarrel  the  other  day.  What  woman, 
indeed,  that  ever  was  born  could  resist 
such  an  opportunity  of  extolling  her- 
self at  another  person's  expense  ]  They 
are  engaged,  that  much  I  know  for 
certain,  for  I  met  that  delightful 
little  brother  of  hers  yesterday  in  the 
street,  and  before  I  could  escape  he 
had  shouted  out  the  information  to 
me  across  half  a  dozen  other  people. 


Margrave  is  to  be  congratulated  cer- 
tainly upon  his  future  relations !  in- 
deed if  half  Simcox's  report  of  them  is 
true  it  will  be — millionaire  as  he  is — 
as  much  as  he  can  do  to  satisfy  their 
rapacity.  Well,  all  that  is  nothing, 
and  less  than  nothing  happily  to  me. 
After  what  has  taken  place  our 
meetings  are  not  likely  to  be  very 
frequent  in  the  future  ;  indeed  it 
is  evident  to  me  that  they  ar_e  to 
the  full  as  eager  to  avoid  me  as 
I  can  possibly  be  to  avoid  them.  John, 
I  begin  now  to  perceive,  has  always 
secretly  disliked  me,  and  is  therefore 
probably  only  rejoicing  to  find  his 
antipathy,  as  he  will  of  course  hasten 
to  say,  justified. 

December  \\th. — At  last  a  letter,  or 
rather  a  few  lines.  I  tear  it  open  and 
read  as  follows  : — 

"  DEAR  DOL, — I  am  the  happiest 
man  in  all  England  !  You  who  were 
with  me  in  Algiers  will  not,  I  think, 
need  to  be  told  why.  Anyhow,  mind, 
I  count  upon  you'to  be  my  best  man,  so 
on't  disappoint 

"  Your  affectionate  cousin, 

"  JOHN  HARGRAVE. 

"P.S. — By  the  way,  what  became 
of  you  the  other  day  at  the  Under- 
ground Railway  ? " 


(Conclusion.'] 
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THE  memorable  enterprise  which  was 
so  rashly  conceived  and  so  courageous- 
ly undertaken,  has  come  to  a  disastrous 
end.  At  the  very  moment  when  all 
England  was  expecting  to  hear  of  the 
deliverance  of  General  Gordon,  the 
news  came  that  Khartoum  had  been 
betrayed  into  the  hands  of  the  Mahdi, 
followed  after  a  day  or  two  of  sus- 
pense by  the  assurance  that  Gordon 
had  been  slain.  The  shock  was  almost 
as  great  as  on  that  horrible  Sunday  in 
May,  three  years  ago,  when  it  was  told 
that  the  evening  before  the  two  Irish 
Ministers  had  been  found  murdered 
in  the  Phoenix  Park.  A  more  cruel 
blow  has  seldom  fallen,  nor  has  the 
death  of  a  brave  soldier  ever  been 
more  untimely.  This  is  not  to  be  denied 
even  by  those  who  deprecate  exag- 
gerated comparisons  between  the  fall 
of  Khartoum  and  events  of  such  vast 
moment  to  mankind  as  Jena,  Sadowa, 
Sedan.  In  time  it  may  be  that  a 
policy  may  develop  itself  out  of  the 
fall  of  Khartoum,  which  shall  strain 
the  resources  and  transform  the  posi- 
tion of  this  country.  But  that  will 
depend  on  ourselves.  These  enormous 
consequences  are  not  necessarily  bound 
up  in  what  has  happened  on  the  Nile, 
unless  we  deliberately  choose  that  so 
it  shall  be. 

It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  recall 
more  than  a  point  or  two  in  this 
wretched  episode  of  miscalculation  and 
disaster.  The  view  maintained  in  these 
pages  at  the  time  of  the  despatch  of 
Gordon,  was  that  we  should  have  done 
better  to  allow  Cherif  to  diplomatise 
with  the  Mahdi,  instead  of  peremptorily 
insisting  on  open  surrender.  That 
was  Gordon's  view.  "  To  my  mind," 
he  said  to  Sir  S.  Baker,  "  patience  and 
diplomacy  are  far  more  needed  than 
arms."  The  improvidence  with  which 
Gordon  had  been  sent  out  was  obvious. 
No  deliberate  calculation  has  ever  been 


made  at  any  step  in  the  Egyptian  trans- 
actions as  to  what  the  next  step  should 
be  in  case  of  miscarriage.  The  ruin 
of  Gordon's  mission  was  then  made 
certain  by  the  childish  refusal  to 
allow  Gordon  to  adopt  his  own 
method.  His  plan  in  March  was 
to  instal  Zebehr  at  Khartoum,  and 
leave  him  to  "  finish  off  the  Mahdi." 
Sir  Evelyn  Baring  approved,  the  cool- 
est heads  in  Cairo  thought  that  nothing 
better  was  open,  the  correspondent  of 
the  Times  was  on  the  same  side.  But 
English  sentimentality,  and  what  Gor- 
don himself  denounced  as  English 
ignorance,  were  too  strong.  Zebehr 
had  once  been  taxed  with  complicity 
in  slave-hunting,  and  the  philan- 
thropists raised  their  dismal  scream. 
The  Government,  though  knowing 
better,  culpably  took  fright.  Lord 
Hartington  said  that  "  it  is  better  that 
General  Gordon  should  remain  a  longer 
time  to  complete  his  work  himself, 
than  that  he  should  receive,  or  leave 
the  succession  to,  an  objectionable  agent 
like  Zebehr." 

We  may  as  well  reproduce  the  com- 
ments made  on  that  declaration  in  these 
pages  at  the  time  : — "  It  is  very  easy 
to  say  that  Gordon  should  remain  a 
little  longer.  But  how  and  on  what 
terms  is  he  to  remain  ?  Unless  the 
Government  pluck  up  courage  to  resist 
all  this  noble  insanity,  an  army  will  be 
sent.  '  You  will  have  to  keep  10,000 
Indian  troops  at  Khartoum  until  the 
Soudan  is  evacuated,'  says  one  bold 
prophet.  We  shall  not  do  that  [per- 
haps it  may  come  to  pass  that  we 
shall  yet  have  to  do  even  that],  but  a 
considerable  force  may  be  sent,  and  if 
it  is  sent,  it  will  stop.  The  experience 
of  the  past  in  Upper  Egypt  will  repeat 
itself  at  no  distant  future  in  the 
Soudan,  and  just  as  we  are  held  fast 
at  Cairo,  so  we  shall  catch  a  wolf  by 
the  ear  at  Khartoum."  And  that  is 
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exactly  what  we  are  deliberately  pre- 
paring to  do  now. 

As  we  have  the  page  open  (Macmil- 
lam's  Magazine,  April,  1884)  there  are 
some  other  words  that  it  may  not  be  irre- 
levant to  transcribe,  and  a  question 
that  has  by  no  means  fallen  out  of 
date  : — "  What  is  Government  for,  if  it 
is  not  to  direct  and  to  withstand  to 
the  face,  if  need  be,  the  passing  im- 
pulse of  uninformed  and  uncalculating 
sentiment  1  If  the  Government  do  not 
believe  that  the  policy  of  engaging 
ourselves  in  the  Soudan  is  full  of  peril, 
they  might  as  well  have  gone  to  work 
with  a  will,  and  prevented  the  cata- 
strophe that  befell  General  Hicks.  If, 
on  the  contrary,  they  share  the  opinion 
of  Sir  Evelyn  Baring,  so  repeatedly 
and  persistently  expressed,  that  '  the 
difficulties  of  withdrawal  from  the 
Soudan,  great  though  they  be,  are  less 
than  those  of  endeavouring  to  hold 
the  Soudan/  they  might  as  well  have 
stood  to  their  guns  from  the  first, 
refused  to  send  Gordon  to  Khartoum, 
refused  to  relieve  Sinkat  and  Tokar 
(neither  of  which  did  they  relieve  after 
all),  and  said  boldly  to  the  House  of 
Commons  and  the  country  :  '  We  will 
defend  Egypt  proper,  but  we  cannot 
rescue  the  distant  garrisons  ;  they 
must  make  terms  for  themselves  ;  their 
deliverance  in  any  case  is  a  task  beyond 
our  strength  ;  it  will  cost  more  blood- 
shed than  it  could  possibly  avert ;  it 
will  involve  future  difficulties  of  untold 
magnitude.  If  the  country  insists  on 
putting  an  end  to  slavery,  or  stamping 
out  the  slave  trade  at  such  cost  as  this, 
get  Lord  Salisbury  or  Mr,  Forster  to 
try.  We  won't.'  Such  language  would 
at  least  have  been  worthy  of  a  strong 
Minister  who  knew  his  own  mind,  and 
it  would  have  brought  its  own  reward." 

Would  it  not  ? 

All  this  has  now  gone  into  the  irre- 
vocable past,  and  we  return  from  the 
regrets  of  yesterday  to  anxieties  for 
the  morrow.  They  are  grave  enough. 
After  the  fall  of  Khartoum  the  alter- 
natives that  were  believed  to  be 
before  Lord  Wolseley  were  an  ad- 
vance to  Berber,  or  a  concentration 


and  retreat  on  Debbeh.  It  is  clear 
that  the  latter,  which  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  General's  first  thought, 
was  abandoned,  because  Debbeh  would 
have  left  him  without  a  base,  while  at 
Berber  he  will  (in  time)  have  commu- 
nication with  Suakim  and  the  sea.  We 
have  never  yet  known  how  General 
Wolseley  intended  to  bring  away 
Gordon  and  his  companions,  in  case 
Khartoum  had  been  delivered.  _  Nor 
do  we  yet  know  whether  the  capture 
of  Berber,  and  the  concentration  there 
during  the  summer,  is  a  positive  prac- 
tical necessity  of  the  military  situation 
as  it  now  is ;  or  whether  that  course 
is  voluntarily  adopted  only  in  order 
that  Berber  may  furnish  the  starting 
point  for  new  operations  against 
Khartoum  when  September  comes. 

The  newspapers  abound  in  the 
morning  and  the  evening  with  the 
criticisms  of  military  writers,  but 
they  differ  from  one  another  with 
rather  more  than  the  usual  degree  of 
variation  among  experts.  Nor  do 
they  shake  the  confidence  which  the 
public  is  unanimously  ready  to  place 
in  a  general  who  has  never  yet  failed 
to  bring  a  piece  of  business  to  a  good 
end.  That  the  movements  of  the 
little  bands  from  day  to  clay  should  be 
watched  with  an  eager  and  almost  pain- 
ful solicitude  is  natural,  and  people 
do  not  disguise  from  themselves  the 
possible  delicacy  of  the  position. 

The  fall  of  Khartoum  is  to  mark 
the  date  of  a  new  departure  in  our 
policy.  We  are  now  in  for  a  new 
campaign,  wider  in  its  scope  than  any 
of  the  operations  that  we  have  under- 
taken ever  since  the  first  despatch  of 
the  fleet  to  Alexandria.  When  the 
tidings  of  the  fall  of  Khartoum  reached 
Lord  Wolseley  he  at  once  inquired 
from  the  authorities  at  home  "  whether 
he  was  to  shape  the  measures  that 
he  might  have  immediately  to  take 
upon  the  supposition  that  he  was 
either  now  or  eventually  to  proceed 
to  overthrow  the  power  of  the 
Mahdi  at  Khartoum,  or  whether  he 
was  to  proceed  upon  the  opposite 
supposition,  because  the  framework  of 
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those  measures  and  their  character 
would  essentially  depend  upon  our 
adoption  of  the  affirmative  or  the  nega- 
tive upon  that  important  point."  These 
are  the  words  of  the  Prime  Minister, 
and  it  is  evident  from  them  that  what- 
ever Lord  Wolseley's  opinion  on  policy 
might  be,  lie  was  as  ready  to  shape  his 
measures  on  the  policy  of  leaving  the 
Mahdi  alone,  as  on  the  opposite  policy 
of  destroying  him.  Destruction  was 
not  a  military  necessity.  But  ministers 
decided  that  the  overthrow  of  the 
Mahdi  or  Khartoum  was  politically 
and  otherwise  essential. 

The  case  of  the  Government  is — so  far 
us  the  country  is  at  present  acquainted 
with  it — that  if  we  were  to  adopt  the 
course  which  its  partisans  variously 
style  magnanimous,  or  politic,  or 
morally  right,  or  providentially  wise, 
according  to  the  speaker's  favourite 
fashion  of  approaching  politics — in 
other  words,  if  we  were  to  resolve  to 
leave  the  Mahdi  alone,  both  the  Mahdi 
himself,  and,  what  is  more,  the  Powers 
of  Europe,  would  misconstrue  our  mo- 
tives. They  would  set  down  to  weak- 
ness and  fear  what  was  really  due  to 
calculation  and  good  sense.  Humilia- 
tion would  be  added  to  humiliation, 
and  under  their  accumulated  weight 
we  should  one  day  or  other  be  drawn 
or  driven  into  wars  that  might  be  more 
serious  than  anything  we  have  had  to 
confront.  Even  narrowing  the  issue 
to  the  immediate  emergency,  the 
Government  will  appeal  to  authority 
in  defence  of  the  policy  of  an  autumn 
campaign  against  the  Mahdi.  They 
have  the  opinion  of  Gordon,  as  we 
know,  and  of  Sir  Evelyn  Baring  and 
others  on  the  spot,  as  is  commonly 
supposed,  on  their  side.  These  are  be- 
lieved to  have  declared  it  necessary  to 
smash  the  Mahdi.  They  appeal,  too, 
to  the  common  sense  of  the  plain  man. 
Does  not  common  sense  show  that  if 
the  military  force  of  Great  Britain 
fails  to  make  itself  decisively  felt, 
the  movement  headed  by  the  Mahdi 
may  assume  proportions  of  gigantic 
danger,  not  even  for  Egypt  only,  but 
for  the  whole  Eastern  world  1  Again, 


is  not  the  destruction  of  the  Mahdi 
plainly  and  inevitably  a  condition  pre- 
cedent of  that  evacuation  of  Egypt 
which  we  (the  Government)  have  all 
along  desired,  because,  unless  the  Mahdi 
is  destroyed,  we  should  have  to  keep 
troops  for  ever  at  Assouan  for  the 
defence  of  the  Egyptian  frontier. 
Therefore,  there  is  nothing  for  it  but 
to  hold  on  at  Berber,  or  wherever 
else  Lord  Wolseley  may  think  best, 
and  make  all  ready  for  an  autumn 
campaign  with  the  object  of  break- 
ing the  power  of  the  Mahdi  and 
leaving  at  Khartoum  such  a  Govern- 
ment that,  whatever  else  it  may  do 
or  be,  its  friendliness  to  Egypt  may 
be  counted  on.  Our  situation  in  the 
Soudan  since  the  death  of  Gordon  is 
analogous  to  our  situation  in  Afghanis- 
tan after  the  murder  of  Cavagnari. 
There  we  vigorously  reasserted  our- 
selves by  military  force,  and  then  after 
we  had  done  that  we  set  up  a  friendly 
Ameer  and  marched  away.  Here  we 
expect  and  intend  to  do  likewise. 

This  policy  is  attacked  from  two 
opposite  sides,  first  by  those  who  would 
do  more,  and  second  by  those  who 
would  do  less.  The  Forward  school  in- 
sist that  we  shall  not  only  suppress  the 
Mahdi,  but  that  when  this  is  done  we 
shall  establish,  watch,  guide,  and  pro- 
tect a  more  or  less  civilised  admini- 
stration of  the  Soudan.  They  denounce 
as  a  monstrous  dereliction  of  duty  and 
responsibility  any  intention  either  of 
handing  over  the  Soudan  to  the  mis- 
rule of  a  band  of  Turkish  pashas,  or 
to  the  frightful  anarchy  that  must,  as 
they  say,  result  from  leaving  it  a  prey 
to  slave-hunters  and  slave  traders. 
"  What  is  wanted,"  we  are  told  by 
one  of  this  school,  "  is  a  Govern- 
ment that  shall  not  be  Egyptian,  or 
Turkish,  or  English,  but  which  shall 
nevertheless  be  in  alliance  with 
Egypt,  enjoy  the  moral  support  of 
the  Sultan,  and  be  directed  by 
Englishmen.  If  these  indispensable 
conditions  are  taken  into  account, 
it  will  be  seen  that  they  point  to  the 
establishment  of  a  Government  at 
Khartoum  under  the  Turkish  nag,  by 
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a  capable  administrator,  who  for  a  time 
at  least  will  be  subsidised  by  England, 
and  will,  until  such  time  as  he  can 
raise  an  Arab  sepoy  force,  recruit  his 
garrisons  from  the  Ottoman  Empire. 
The  Sultan,  in  return  for  being  recog- 
nised as  suzerain  and  having  his  flag 
hoisted  on  the  fortress  at  Khartoum, 
might  well  allow  three  or  four  thous- 
and of  his  regulars  to  be  placed  under 
the  command  of  the  English  Pasha 
who  will  hold  Khartoum  for  com- 
merce and  civilisation.  The  ultimate 
object  of  our  policy  should  be  to  create 
an  autonomous  Government  in  the 
Soudan,  with  the  Turkish  flag,  but 
under  an  English  Governor-General, 
and  its  duty  should  be  limited  to  hold- 
ing the  trade  route  from  Suakim  to 
Berber,  and  from  Berber  to  Khartoum 
and  Senaar."  A  slight  variation  on 
this  redoubtable  scheme  is  that  we 
should  drop  all  nonsense  about  the 
Sultan's  suzerainty,  let  his  flag  shift 
for  itself,  boldly  hoist  the  Union  Jack 
without  further  ceremony,  and  take  in 
hand  the  government  of  the  Soudan, 
as  we  took  in  hand  the  Punjaub,  Oude, 
and  sundry  and  divers  other  tasks  of 
the  same  kind.  We  may  at  least 
admit  that  politicians  of  this  way 
of  thinking  have  precedent  en  their 
side.  This  is  the  fashion  in  which  the 
great  advance  of  English  power  has 
usually  come  about.  It  is  not  now, 
however  lust  for  territory,  so  much  as 
dislike  of  leaving  disorder  and  a  ragged 
edge,  that  is  at  the  back  of  the  minds 
of  the  best  members  of  the  Forward 
school.  Of  course,  they  have  a  whole 
host  of  camp  -  followers — the  bond- 
holder, the  concession-hunter,  the 
swearing  Jingo — but  the  best  of 
them  really  believe  that  Great  Britain 
would  thus  be  doing  a  substantial  ser- 
vice to  humanity,  as  well  as  extricat- 
ing herself  from  a  tremendous  scrape, 
in  the  only  way  consistent  with  her 
dignity  and  credit. 

There  is  one  more  view  of  the  policy 
that  is  most  proper  to  be  pursued,  and 
some  foreign  observers,  at  any  rate, 
already  discern  signs  that  opinion  is 
quickly  rallying  to  it.  "  Nothing," 


says  the  Temps  (Feb.  17),  "equals  the 
vivacity  of  first  impressions  among  the 
English,  unless  it  be  the  rapidity  with 
which  these  impressions  make  room 
for  sentiments  directly  opposed  to 
them.  There  was  only  one  cry  from 
one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other 
when  the  news  arrived  of  the  fall  of 
Khartoum  and  the  fate  of  Gordon — a 
cry  of  anger  and  of  vengeance.  The 
memory  of  the  check  inflicted  on 
England  in  the  person  of  one  of  her 
sons  must  be  wiped  out  in  blood,  and 
a  hecatomb  must  be  offered  to  the 
manes  of  the  slain  hero.  A  fortnight 
has  elapsed,  and  now  you  hear  only 
the  expression  of  worldly  prudence 
and  Christian  charity.  ...  Is  it  not 
unworthy,  they  ask,  of  a  religious 
and  moral  people  to  undertake  a  war 
against  men  who,  after  all,  defend 
their  faith  and  their  country,  and 
this  only  for  the  sake  of  avenging 
the  death  that  a  too  daring  soldier 
went  forth  to  seek?"  We  need  not 
adopt  more  than  we  please  of  this 
uncharitable  version  of  the  change 
that  is  coming  over  public  opinion. 
The  change  itself  is  certainly  visible. 
The  solid  considerations  underlying 
that  change  are  not  far  to  seek.  The 
Government  are  supposed  to  be  in 
favour  of  suppressing  the  Mahdi  and 
then  retiring,  with  or  without  the 
erection  of  some  sham  ruler  at  Khar- 
toum. Others  —  perhaps  they  may 
prove  to  be  the  majority  in  the  House 
of  Commons  —  would  suppress  the 
Mahdi,  and  make  certain,  at  any  rate, 
of  the  Soudanese  provinces  into  a  direct 
British  responsibility.  A  third  sec- 
tion, who  would  certainly  be  in  a  mi- 
nority in  Parliament,  though  they 
may  expect  to  be  in  a  majority  in  the 
country,  urge  the  winding  up  of  the 
campaign  when  and  as  soon  as  mili- 
tary conditions  permit,  and  a  return 
to  that  policy  of  complete  and  un- 
conditional abandonment  which  the 
British  Government  had  forced  upon 
Egypt  before  the  ill-starred  despatch 
of  General  Gordon  at  the  beginning 
of  last  year.  According  to  these  poli- 
ticians, Egypt  may  safely  be  trusted 
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to  defend  itself  (in  whatever  hands 
Egypt  may  ultimately  be)  against  the 
Soudanese  tribes  ;  for,  as  we  know,  the 
Egyptian  Government  has  for  many 
years  been  able  not  only  to  hold  back 
the  tribes,  but  to  hold  them  down. 
Nor  is  it  certain  or  probable  that  the 
tribes  would  be  in  any  humour  to 
make  an  incursion  northwards.  As 
for  the  apparent  weakness  before  East 
and  West,  before  Mahometans  and 
Christians  all  over  the  world,  that 
would  follow  the  execution  of  the 
policy  of  retirement — this  is  a  far 
less  evil  than  the  real  weakness  caused 
by  the  detention  of  our  forces  for  an 
indefinite  time  in  the  Soudan.  To 
cripple  our  positive  military  strength 
for  the  sake  of  vindicating  a  military 
honour  that  has  not  been  impaired,  is 
to  fall  into  the  trap  that  our  Euro- 
pean adversaries  have  set,  and  to  play 
the  fool  by  sacrificing  substance  to 
shadow.  A  more  plausible  argument 
is  the  moral  obligation  that  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  laid  upon  us,  to 
leave  behind  us  some  form  of  Govern- 
ment in  the  Soudan.  The  e  vacua  tion- 
ists  meet  this,  first,  by  asserting  that 
the  Mahdi  has  got  a  Government  of 
his  own  which  the  tribes  would  gladly 
accept ;  and  second,  if  it  be  said  that 
the  Mahdi  is  a  fanatical  prophet  and 
not  a  political  ruler,  then  the  tribes 
would  resume  their  state  of  independ- 
ence, and  though  that  state  is  not  a 
very  high  one,  it  is  no  affair  of  ours, 
with  so  many  other  tasks  on  our 
hands,  to  devote  ourselves  to  giving 
them  a  higher.  Finally,  how  do  you 
reconcile  occupation  of  the  Soudan  in 
any  form  with  your  declared  policy  of 
evacuating  Egypt  in  any  form  1  Even 
if  Great  Britain  were  resolved  to 
annex  Egypt  to-morrow,  it  would  be 
all  the  more  urgently  to  her  advantage 
to  wash  her  hands  of  the  Soudan  to- 
morrow ;  but  if  she  does  not  leave  the 
Soudan,  assuredly  she  will  never  leave 
Egypt. 

These  three  views  will  all  be  dis- 
cussed before  the  end  of  the  month  with 
superabundant  vigour,  both  in  Parlia- 
ment and  out  of  it.  Emphasis  and 


reality  are  given  to  the  discussion  by 
the  announcement  of  a  vote  of  censure 
upon  the  Ministry,  and  the  proclama- 
tion by  the  Opposition  in  vague  but 
sufficient  terms  of  an  alternative  aim. 
If  Lord  Salisbury  were  to  displace 
Mr.  Gladstone,  it  would  be  among 
other  things,  with  a  view  of  restoring 
the  connection  between  Egypt  and 
certain  of  the  Soudanese  provinces, 
and  assuring  "  a  good  and  stable 
government"  both  there  and  in  Egypt 
itself.  There  is  only  a  nuance  between 
the  two  policies  in  words,  but  in  fact 
the  accession  of  the  Opposition  to 
power  would  mean  the  assertion  of 
British  supremacy  and  responsibility 
from  Khartoum  to  Alexandria.  At 
the  present  moment,  however,  the 
computations  of  those  who  ought  to 
know  are  believed  not  to  point  to  a 
change  of  administration. 

The  Parliamentary  situation  is  obvi- 
ously very  peculiar,  and  appears  to 
stand  immovably  in  the  way  of  the 
great  necessity  of  the  time.  That 
necessity  every  one  would  admit  to 
be  a  strong  Government  with  a  firm 
policy.  That  the  present  Administra- 
tion have  been  baffled  in  the  objects 
of  their  Egyptian  schemes,  its  mem- 
bers are  themselves  only  too  willing 
to  allow,  though  their  explanation  of 
the  causes  of  their  disappointment  is 
roughly  scouted  by  their  opponents. 
If  our  Parliamentary  affairs  were  in 
a  normal  condition,  the  way  out  would 
be  very  straightforward.  The  House 
of  Commons  would  be  invited  to  de- 
clare its  want  of  confidence  in  Minis- 
ters. If  a  vote  of  censure  were  carried, 
Lord  Salisbury  would  form  a  Govern- 
ment and  appeal  to  the  country.  But 
an  appeal  to  the  country  now  is  diffi- 
cult or  impossible,  because  there  is,  in 
an  electoral  sense,  no  country  to  which 
to  appeal.  The  old  divisions  are  broken 
up.  The  new  voters  are  still  kept  out. 
A  Parliament  chosen  now  would  pos- 
sess no  moral  authority.  To  prolong 
the  existence  of  such  a  Parliament 
beyond  the  end  of  the  present  year 
would  be  an  affront  on  the  two  mil- 
lions of  new  voters  whose  legal  rights 
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become  of  full  effect  next  New  Year's 
Day. 

It  may  be  asked  why  Lord  Salisbury 
should  not  come  in,  proceed  with  the 
Redistribution  Bill  already  stamped 
with  his  approval,  carry  on  the  routine 
business  of  the  session,  and  pass  the 
necessary  measure  for  securing  a 
general  election  with  an  appeal  to  the 
new  constituencies  in  the  autumn!  His 
foreign  policy  would,  by  this  hypo- 
thesis, be  preferred  by  the  existing 
House  of  Commons  to  that  of  Mr. 
Gladstone,  and  he  might  count  on 
reasonable  tolerance  from  a  majority 
only  nominally  and  for  other  purposes 
hostile.  One  answer,  we  may  sup- 
pose, would  be  that  the  interval  from 
to-day  to  the  date  of  the  dissolution 
would  give  the  Liberals  time  to  shake 
off  the  present  discredit  and  to  dis- 
sociate themselves  from  military  and 
political  embarrassments  which  the 
constituencies  might  perhaps  by  that 
time  have  found  very  odious  indeed. 
Another  answer,  whether  alternative 
or  supplementary,  is  that  the  Oppo- 
sition, while  condemning  as  they  have 
done  from  time  to  time  during  the 
various  stages  of  these  unfortunate 
transactions,  the  conduct  of  the  Go- 
vernment, have  not  at  this  moment 
any  particular  secret  of  their  own  for 
disentangling  the  knot.  They  may 
have  a  better  policy,  but  nobody  holds 
that  it  can  be  an  easy  policy.  In  the 
various  operations  in  the  Soudan,  so 
far  as  their  object  is  at  present  under- 
stood, the  Conservatives  would  pre- 
sumably not  dissent  from  what  Lord 
Wolseley  is  now  instructed  to  do ; 
indeed  the  charge  from  the  party 
below  the  Liberal  gangway  is  that 
Ministers  are  carrying  out  the  for- 
ward policy  of  the  other  side,  instead 
of  adhering  to  the  professions  of  their 
own.  It  is  true  that  Lord  Salisbury 
may  be  anxious  to  repudiate  the 
terms  of  the  financial  settlement  of 
Egypt  which  the  Government  are  try- 
ing to  arrange  with  France,  but  he 
knows  the  diplomatic  map  of  Egypt 
too  well  to  be  capable  of  aiming  at  a 
financial  settlement  in  defiance  of 


France.  In  short,  then,  Lord  Salis- 
bury has  no  magic  key,  and  knows 
that  he  has  none,  for  opening  the 
chamber  in  which  a  dismal  enchant- 
ment holds  us  imprisoned. 

Mr.  Disraeli  never  showed  his  skill 
as  a  party  tactician  to  better  advant- 
age than  when  he  refused  to  under- 
take the  formation  of  a  Government 
in  1873.  As  every  one  remembers, 
Mr.  Gladstone,  was  defeated  on  his 
Irish  Universities  Bill,  and  resigned. 
The  Queen  sent  for  Mr.  Disraeli,  and 
the  speech  in  which  he  explained  to 
the  House  of  Commons  his  reasons  for 
declining  the  task  which  the  Queen 
proposed  to  him,  is  one  of  the  shrewd- 
est that  he  ever  made  (March  20,1873). 
A  dissolution,  he  said,  is  a  very  dif- 
ferent instrument  in  different  hands  ; 
it  is  an  instrument  of  which  a  Minister 
in  office  with  his  Government  estab- 
lished can  avail  himself  with  a  facility 
that  is  by  no  means  in  the  power  of  a 
Minister  who  is  only  going  to  accede 
to  office.  The  latter  has  to  form  his 
Ministry,  and  to  hold  personal  con- 
ferences of  difficulty  and  delicacy  with 
some  fifty  men  of  the  highest  consider- 
ation. He  must  have  time  to  shape 
the  details  of  his  foreign  policy,  "be- 
cause I  know  very  well  that  were  I  to 
cross  the  floor  of  this  House  and  enter 
the  archives  of  Downing  Street,  I 
should  find  information  there  which  I 
do  not  now  possess,  and  which  might 
modify,  nay,  entirely  change  my 
views — which  might  render  it  even 
necessary  that,  after  much  delibera- 
tion, we  should  place  ourselves  in 
communication  with  agents  and  au- 
thorities." All  that  is  at  least  as 
true  of  Lord  Salisbury's  position  in 
the  present  emergency.  "  Then,"  Mr. 
Disraeli  continued  in  a  vein  of  cha- 
racteristic irony,  "  we  should  have 
what  is  called  '  fair  play.'  There 
would  be  no  wholesale  censure,  but 
retail  humiliation.  A  right  honour- 
able gentleman  will  come  down  here, 
he  will  arrange  his  thumb-screws  and 
other  instruments  of  torture  on  the 
table — -we  shall  never  ask  for  a  vote 
without  a  lecture ;  we  shall  never 
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perform  the  most  ordinary  routine  office 
of  Government  without  there  being  an- 
nexed to  it  some  pedantic  and  ignomini- 
ous condition.  And  so  things  would 
go  on  until  the  bitter  end,  until  the 
time  came  to  appeal  to  those  millions 
who  perhaps  six  months  before  might 
have  looked  upon  us  as  the  vindi- 
cators of  intolerable  grievances,  but 
who  now  receive  us  as  a  defeated,  dis- 
credited, and  degraded  Ministry." 

If  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition  pro- 
pose to  themselves  to  assume  office,  in 
case  of  a  Ministerial  defeat,  without  an 
immediate  dissolution,  they  will  invite 
all  the  difficulties  so  sagaciously  com- 
prehended by  Mr.  Disraeli.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  they  are  prepared  for 
an  immediate  dissolution,  they  will 
either  proceed  promptly  with  the  Re- 
distribution Bill  in  the  new  Parlia- 
ment, or  they  will  not.  If  they  do  not, 
they  will  lay  themselves  open — whether 
justly  or  otherwise — to  the  charge  of 
breach  of  their  engagements,  and  will 
undoubtedly  both  create  considerable 
confusion  among  candidates  and  con- 
stituencies and  incur  unpopularity.  If 
they  do  persevere  promptly  with  Redis- 
tribution in  the  new  Parliament,  a 
second  election  would  then  have  to 
take  place  within  a  comparatively  short 
distance  from  the  first,  and  no  portion 
of  the  public  would  be  very  grateful  to 
them  for  causing  double  trouble.  Lord 
Salisbury  did  no  doubt  say  in  the 
autumn  that  the  convenience  of 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
was  no  business  of  his,  and  that  if  a 
member  found  it  uncomfortable  to  go 
twice  to  his  constituency  within  twelve 
months,  with  that  discomfort  he  must 
make  his  account.  But  perhaps  the 
approach  or  possession  of  office  might 
tame  these  heroic  views  of  the  whole 
duty  of  the  patriotic  member. 

The  resolution  of  Italy  to  take  a 
part  in  the  affairs  of  Africa  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting,  as  it  may  ulti- 
mately be  both  for  herself  and  for 
others,  one  of  the  most  important, 
elements  in  the  drama  of  which  we 
are  watching  the  slow  evolution,  and 


of  which — as  time  will  show- — we  are 
now  only  looking  on  at  the  opening 
scenes.  An  Italian  force  has  occupied 
Massowah,  but  as  yet  only  provision- 
ally. We  are  not  as  yet  acquainted 
with  the  terms  of  the  diplomatic 
arrangement  in  virtue  of  which  Italy 
has  made  this  and  other  moves  in  the 
Red  Sea,  but  she  has  ranged  herself  on 
the  side  of  Great  Britain — to  the  dis- 
pleasure, as  must  have  been  expected, 
of  her  former  allies  north  and  east  of 
the  Alps.  The  French  for  the  present 
express  their  satisfaction  that  Italy, 
after  feverishly  consulting  the  map  of 
Europe,  fretting  against  the  limits 
set  to  her  ambition  by  Austria  in  the 
Adriatic  and  by  France  on  the  coast 
of  Barbary,  and  weighing  the  chances 
of  a  bold  descent  on  Tripoli,  should  at 
last  have  made  up  her  mind  to  be 
content  with  the  principal  port  on  the 
Red  Sea.  "  The  whole  eastern  Soudan," 
she  is  told,  "  will  lie  open  to  her 
enterprising  spirit,  and  she  will  have 
long  struggles  with  Abyssinia  on  her 
hands.  The  Italians  will  have  "- 
say  the  French,  in  language  which 
will  be  relished  and  appreciated  exactly 
as  intended — "  the  good  wishes  of  all 
Europe  in  the  task  that  they  have 
undertaken  ;  they  will  secure  advan- 
tages to  their  virility  and  their  dignity. 
They  get  at  last  a  good  friend  ;  Berlin 
was  too  far ;  Vienna  did  not  return 
calls  ;  they  will  now  follow  the  star  of 
England,  an  isolated  Power  in  search 
of  a  maritime  Power  and  a  Mediter- 
ranean Power."  Such  is  the  language 
of  France,  with  a  pretty  strong 
flavour  of  irony  under  its  extremely 
polite  reasonableness.  The  friends  of 
Italy  can  only  hope  that  Signor 
Mancini  knows  what  he  is  about,  has 
weighed  what  he  is  doing  and  its 
risks,  and  is  not  preparing  to  lean  too 
heavily  on  friends  in  Downing  Street. 
Italians  are  an  astute  and  practical 
race,  and  they  may  have  driven  a  good 
bargain.  From  the  British  point  of 
view,  there  may  be  some  serious  doubts 
as  to  the  expediency  of  planting  a 
European  Power  with  a  fleet  at  the 
principal  port  of  the  Red  Sea.  Whether 
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we  remain  in  Egypt  or  come  out  of  it, 
there  was  a  certain  comfort,  so  far  as 
it  went,  in  knowing  that  nobody  else 
was  established  at  the  postern  gate. 

As  has  long  been  foreseen,  our  pre- 
occupations in  Egypt  are  supposed  to 
be  producing  a  lively  movement  in  the 
Foreign  Office  at  St.  Petersburg.  The 
rumour  that  Russia  was  about  im- 
mediately to  advance  on  Herat — one 
evening  this  month,  it  was  that  she 
had  actually  thrown  men  into  Herat 
— may  be  as  untrue  as  they  please, 
but  everybody  knows  that  such  a  con- 
tingency must  be  faced  among  things 
possible,  and  we  may  as  well  prepare 
our  minds  for  dealing  with  it  any  of 
these  mornings.  If  we  are  locked  up 
in  the  Soudan,  where  we  have  no 
earthly  business  to  be,  we  shall  not 
find  it  so  easy  to  deal  with  it  in  the 
manner  that  soundest  judgment  might 
commend.  A  sound  judgment  is  little 
without  a  force  and  a  strong  arm.  Nor 
is  Herat  the  immediate  peril.  The 
risk  of  the  hour  is  a  frontier  conflict 
between  Russians  and  Afghans.  If 
such  a  conflict  were  to  arise,  it  would 
not  be  easy  for  England  to  stand 
aloof.  But  how  are  we  prepared  in 
material  resources  for  doing  anything 
else? 

The  probabilities  of  action  on  the 
part  of  Russia,  whether  on  the  Afghan 
or  the  Armenian  border,  is  not 
lessened  by  her  internal  difficulties. 
This  would  not  be  the  first  time  when 
foreign  war  might  be  tried  as  a  way 
out  of  the  tormenting  dilemmas  of 
a  domestic  peace  which  is  no  peace. 
Curious  stories  are  reaching  this 
country  of  the  discontent  that  is  be- 
ginning to  smoulder  in  classes  that 
have  hitherto  been  irreproachably 
loyal.  The  nullity  of  the  Czar  is 
beginning  to  strike  even  those  who 
have  been  hoping  against  hope 
that  he  would  one  day  grasp  his 
sceptre  with  the  hand  of  a  true  ruler. 
There  are  faint  whispers  of  possible 
palace  conspiracies,  which  have  been 
so  important  a  part  of  imperial  history 
in  Russia  since  Russia  came  into 
history.  More  solid  and  unmistak- 


able mischief  is  apprehended  from  the 
important  xikase  recently  promulgated, 
imposing  severer  restrictions  on  deal- 
ings with  land  in  nine  of  the  Polish 
provinces.  In  1864  a  Catholic  Pole 
was  placed  under  disabilities  in  regard 
of  the  tenure  of  land,  that  were  only 
less  harsh  than  those  of  Irish  Catho- 
lics in  the  last  century.  Russification 
has  failed  in  the  one  country,  as 
Anglification  has  failed  in  the-other. 
The  new  ukase  is  a  reactionary  mea- 
sure, directed  against  the  evasion  of 
the  policy  of  1864,  and  menacing  with 
new  penalties  of  sequestration  and 
confiscation  all  who  shall  let  their 
farms  to  Polish  tenants.  Of  course, 
the  effect  of  these  stupidities  is  seen 
in  the  approach  of  an  agricultural 
crisis,  and  a  vast  depreciation  in  the 
value  of  lands.  Among  other  pleas 
of  the  reactionary  party  for  the 
revival  of  anti-Polish  tactics  is  the 
grievance  that  the  Poles  will  only  use 
articles  manufactured  in  the  kingdom, 
and  will  buy  nothing  that  they  can 
help  from  Moscow  ! 

The  appearance  of  Sir  Charles 
Warren  seems  to  promise  at  least  a 
temporary  settlement  of  our  difficulties 
in  that  quarter,  the  professions  of 
President  Kriiger  leave  nothing  to  be 
desired,  and  the  mutual  antipathies  of 
rival  factions  in  Stellaland  and  in 
Goshen  for  the  time  prevent  that 
Boer  unanimity  in  which  is  the  chief 
risk  of  serious  conflict.  In  Zululand, 
meanwhile,  the  confusion  is  as  great  as 
ever.  The  Natal  colonists  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  Transvaal  Government  on 
the  other,  are  looking  on  with  extreme 
uneasiness,  while  nobody  appears  to 
know  what  is  the  drift  of  the  new 
Boer  Republic,  if  it  have  a  drift.  It 
is  not  certain  that  even  Germany  may 
not  yet  count  for  something  in  the 
affair.  The  latest  suggestion — accord- 
ing to  the  new  practice  by  which  the 
newspapers  dictate  the  policy  and 
nominate  the  executive  agents — is  that 
when  Sir  Charles  Warren  has  done  his 
work  in  Bechuanaland,  he  should  go 
down  into  Zululand  and  put  an  end  to 
distraction  there.  Perhaps,  too,  his 
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services   may  be   even  more  urgently 
required  before  long  in  Basutoland. 

After  a  prelude,  which  was  not 
diplomatically  agreeable  to  British 
ears,  and  after  some  incidents  that 
threatened  very  serious  inconveniences 
— including  a  miniature  demonstration 
of  force  by  Portugal  on  the  two  banks 
of  the  Congo,  a  fortnight  ago — the 
Berlin  Conference  on  the  affairs  of 
West  Africa  has  brought  its  rather 
tedious  labours  to  a  quiet  end.  A  new 
Free  State  (of  a  curious  kind)  has 
been  established  and  recognised. 
There  is  to  be  free  navigation  and 
freedom  of  trade  (in  the  full  sense  of 
exclusion  of  differential  duties)  on  the 
Congo.  The  various  agreements  and 
delimitations  are  not  likely  to  last  to 
eternity,  but  they  are  a  highly  satis- 
factory conclusion  of  the  dangers  of  to- 
day, which  were  not  inconsiderable. 
The  international  supervision  which  is 
to  guarantee  freedom  on  that  river, 
was  also  to  have  been  extended  to  the 
Niger,  but  Great  Britain,  unlike  France 
and  Portugal,  practises  the  maxims  of 
commercial  freedom  voluntarily,  and 
supervision  would  have  been  both 
needless  and  offensive,  and  it  was 
dropped.  The  quasi-sovereign  rights 
of  Great  Britain  over  the  Lower  Niger 
were  neither  allowed  nor  disallowed, 
and  there  were  ominous  hints  that  the 
question  might  be  opened  on  its  merits 
some  other  clay.  The  merits  are  not 
of  the  surest,  for  some  of  our  modes  of 
acquisition  in  that  quarter  were 
perhaps  of  the  sharpest.  The  future 
of  the  question,  as  of  so  many  others 
will  probably  depend  on  the  working 
of  that  famous  principle,  do  lit  des. 
On  the  Niger,  as  on  the  Nile,  Prince 
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Bismarck  will  measure  his  complaisance 
in  one  direction  by  our  compliance  in 
another. 

There  are  curious  parallelisms  among 
European  nations  at  this  moment. 
While  the  British  troops  are  winning 
thankless  triumphs  in  the  unprofitable 
enterprise  of  the  Soudan,  the  forces  of 
France  have  at  last  taken  Lang-Son  in 
the  unprofitable  enterprise  in  Tonkin. 
The  German  Reichstag  has  voted  a 
new  protective  duty  on  grain,  the 
French  Chamber  has  the  same  proposal 
under  debate,  and  the  little  kingdom 
of  Roumania,  in  emulation  of  mightier 
Governments,  is  attempting  to  find  a 
remedy  for  a  sharp  economic  crisis  in  an 
exorbitant  tax  on  real  property.  Three 
European  capitals  have,  during  the 
present  month,  been  the  scenes  of 
more  or  less  turbulent  demonstrations 
of  unfortunate  people  out  of  work. 
At  Madrid  many  arrests  were  made, 
and  the  municipality  was  compelled  to 
find  work  for  some  hundreds  of  men. 
In  Paris  there  is  a  dispute  of  charac- 
teristic vivacity  whether  the  demon- 
stration in  the  Place  de  1' Opera  was  a 
genuine  outbreak  of  anarchists,  or  an 
artificial  assemblage  of  sergens  de-ville, 
promoted  by  M.  Jules  Ferry  for  pur- 
poses of  his  own.  In  London,  a  body 
of  the  unemployed  with  no  very 
articulate  objects,  had  an  interview 
with  a  Minister,  raised  shouts  in 
Downing  Street,  and  held  a  meeting 
on  the  Embankment,  with  no  serious 
consequences  to  the  public  peace.  Our 
forefathers  have  many  a  time  gone 
through  darker  days  even  than  these, 
and  there  are  some  who  think  that 
darker  days  still  are  coming  very 
close  to  us  also. 
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CHAPTER    V. 
STELLA    MEA. 

CHARLIE  was  gone,  and  Tempy  re- 
mained by  the  lake  side  to  prepare  for 
her  father  and  stepmother's  home 
coming,  and  to  ponder  and  wonder 
over  the  difficulties  that  lay  before 
herself  and  Charlie.  Would  her  father 
ever  consent  to  their  marriage  ?  In 
time,  in  time,  thought  Tempy.  Jo, 
her  sympathising  friend  and  brother, 
looked  ominously  sympathetic. 

"  If  only  he  had  any  profession, 
and  if  only  he  hadn't  spent  so 
much  money,"  said  Tempy,  turning 
very  red.  She  was  too  straight- 
forward to  disguise  the  truth  from 
herself,  and  she  began  already  to  feel 
accountable  for  Charlie's  misdeeds. 

"  If  only  he  had   any  prospects  at 
all,"  said  Jo,  gloomily. 

But  Charlie  was  not  the  heir,  though 
Uncle  Bol  made  him  an  allowance  ; 
another  uncle  somewhere  in  South 
America  was  not  the  less  entitled  to 
his  rights  because  his  address  was  some- 
what uncertain.  People  had  imagined 
that  Aunt  Fanny's  savings  would  come 
to  Charles,  but  Tempy  knew  that  most 
of  these  moneys  had  been  engulfed  in 
a  desperate  speculation  of  Miss  Bol- 
sover's,  from  which  the  squire  had  also 
suffered.  This  dearly-bought  experience 
had  been  useful  in  helping  Aunt  Fanny 
to  point  a  moral  when  not  unfre- 
quent  letters  arrived  from  Oxford  con- 
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taining  expostulations,  explanations, 
and  tradesmen's  accounts.  Charlie 
had  all  the  Bolsover's  love  of  cheap 
finery,  and  a  special  aptitude  for  more 
expensive  amusements  as  well.  He 
had  shown  himself  a  reckless  youth, 
unpunctual,  unpractical,  experimental, 
driving  up  unexpectedly  at  different 
hours  of  the  day  and  night  in  fresh 
dilemmas,  and  without  money  to  pay  his 
cab.  On  one  occasion  (just  before  being 
sent  down  from  Oxford)  Charlie  had  per- 
suaded Jo  to  join  him  in  some  venture 
there  on  a  neighbouring  racecourse, 
where  Miss  Bolsover  had  suddenly  ap- 
peared, parasol  in  hand,  and  with  great 
spirit  and  presence  of  mind,  extricated 
the  two  boys  then  and  there  from  the 
hands  of  a  couple  of  sharpers.  The 
colonel  was  specially  bitter  about  this 
affair ;  with  paternal  sympathy  he 
considered  Jo  to  have  been  misled,  but 
he  had  no  excuse  for  his  nephew,  and 
even  refused  to  see  Charlie  again  be- 
fore he  went  abroad. 

Poor  Tempy  gave  a  great  sigh  as 
she  remembered  this  episode  and  its 
possible  influence  upon  her  fate,  but 
she  trusted  her  cousin.  He  had 
promised  her  on  that  occasion  that  he 
would  bet  no  more,  and  he  had  never 
failed  Tempy  yet. 

Tempy  had  constituted  herself  Char- 
lie's guardian  of  late  ever  since  he  had 
outgrown  the  legal  authority  of  Uncle 
Bol  and  of  a  certain  Mr.  White,  his 
mother's  cousin,  to  whom  he  still, 
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from  habit,  used  to  apply  for  advice 
and  forgiveness  on  occasion.  The 
Kev.  Samuel  Wilberforce  White  Avas 
a  worthy  but  preoccupied  man,  dwell- 
ing among  the  pianofortes  in  a  modest 
lodging  in  Soho,  and  one  who,  taking- 
life  philosophically  himself,  found  it 
difficult  to  realise  the  overwhelming 
importance  of  other  people's  failures 
and  successes  in  their  own  estimation. 
He  was  a  hard-worked  man,  well  on 
in  yWirs,  with  a  bald  head,  a  smil- 
ing face,  and  with  so  many  troubles 
and  delinquencies  on  his  hands  that 
Charlie's  particular  share  scarcely 
counted  so  seriously  in  the  incidental 
confusion  all  round  about  the  curate's 
house  as  at  Bolsover,  that  decorous; 
and  orderly  establishment,  where  life 
passed  to  the  sound  of  punctual  gongs, 
docketed,  discussed,  and  labelled  for 
weeks  beforehand. 

Mr.  White,  from  long  practice,  could 
grasp  the  heavier  troubles  of  life  far 
better  than  its  proprieties  and  social 
problems,  and,  being  a  simple-minded 
person,  he  took  it  for  granted  that 
others  were  like  himself.  He  also 
remembered  what  it  was  to  be  in 
love,  and  could  sympathise  with 
Charlie's  state  of  mind  when  that 
young  gentleman,  immediately  on 
arriving  in  town,  poured  out  his 
feelings  over  a  pipe  by  the  study  fire  ; 
and  the  result  of  their  conversation 
was  that  Charles  Bolsover  that  very 
evening  was  ringing  at  the  visitors' 
bell  of  Eiderdown's  Hotel,  and  was 
being  shown  up  by  a  boy  in  buttons  to 
his  fate.  Alas !  the  little  page  was 
no  cupid  in  disguise. 

The  young  lover  tried  to  look  even 
more  at  his  ease  than  usual,  but  his 
heart  was  in  his  mouth,  as  the  saying 
is,  when  he  was  shown  into  the  room 
where  Colonel  Dymond  sat  reading 
the  paper  by  the  light  of  two  tall 
silver  candlesticks.  The  blinds  were 
drawn,  the  room  was  dark,  but  the 
light  fell  upon  the  colonel  and  his 
handsome  profile  and  his  gold  eye- 
glasses. He  looked  up  when  the 
young  man  was  announced. 

"Why,  Charles,  are  you  up  in  town? " 


said  the  unsuspicious  colonel  kindly, 
willing  to  condone  the  past  in 
his  present  new  -  found  happiness. 
"  How  d'y  do  ?  How  did  you  leave 
them  all 't  " 

This  friendly  greeting  gave  the 
youth  some  hope. 

"  Much  as  usual,  Uncle  John,"  said 
he,  with  a  faint  revival  of  spirit. 
"  They  are  all  quite  well.  Aunt 
Fanny  has  set  up  a  guitar  and  another 
litter  of  cats ;  Uncle  Bol  has  been 
out  sailing  on  the  lake,  and  Jo  has 
caught  nearly  all  the  trout." 

Charlie  tried  to  speak  in  his  usual 
tranquil  drawl.  He  was  wondering 
all  the  time  how  he  could  best  begin 
upon  the  subject  he  had  in  his  mind. 

"  You  must  stop  and  dine  with  us," 
said  the  colonel,  with  a  magnanimous 
effort,  "  and  be  introduced  to  your — • 
your  aunt." 

"  I  am  at  Mr.  White's  for  a  day  or 
two,"  said  Charlie ;  "  he  is  expecting 
me  home  to  dinner,  then  I  go  back 
to  Oxford.  That  last  term  was  very 
unlucky.  It  has  all  been  very  un- 
lucky," he  added,  "  and  I'm  afraid 
they  will  look  very  black  when  I  first 
get  back,  but  nothing  shall  go  wrong 
again  if  I  can  help  it.  Mr.  White  has 
kindly  written  to  my  uncle  and  made 
every  arrangement  for  paying  up  what 
I  owe  at  present  out  of  the  funds 
still  in  hand ;  any  future  claims  I 
must  contrive  to  meet  out  of  my 
allowance.  I  can  assure  you  it  is 
a  lesson  I  sha'n't  forget.  These  sort 
of  difficulties  do  bring  home  one's  utter 
folly  as  nothing  else  could  do,"  said 
poor  Charlie  with  some  bitterness. 

The  colonel  was  very  much  taken 
aback  to  hear  his  nephew,  usually  so 
indifferent  to  reproach,  speaking  in 
this  practical  sensible  way.  He  some- 
what mistrusted  sudden  reforms,  and 
had  not  yet  the  key  to  Charlie's 
change  of  mind  ;  he  was  so  used  to 
look  upon  him  as  a  hopeless  young 
scapegrace,  for  ever  suggesting  re- 
bellion to  Jo  and  to  Tempy,  for  ever 
giving  trouble  and  having  to  be  ex- 
tracted from  difficulties,  that  he 
was  almost  disconcerted  to  find  the 
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youth  sitting  opposite  to  him,  amber 
tie,  cameo  ring  and  all,  talking  like  a 
man  of  forty. 

"  I — I  am  very  glad  you  take  such  a 
sensible  view  of  the  past,  and  I  hope 
you  will  remember  the  lesson,"  said 
the  colonel,  somewhat  perturbed  and 
still  anticipating  a  demand  for  money. 
"  Such  reckless  extravagance  as  yours 
makes  everybody  else  suffer,  and  most 
especially  your  good  Aunt  Fanny,  who 
has  been  absolutely  devoted  to  you 
for  years  past." 

The  door  opened  while  Uncle  John 
was  speaking,  and  a  waiter  looked  in, 
carrying  a  small  paper  parcel,  which 
had  just  come  from  the  jeweller's. 

"  Oh,  take  it  to  Mrs.  Dymond,  she 
is  in  her  room,"  says  the  colonel 
hastily. 

The  momentary  break  gave  Charlie 
courage  to  go  on.  After  all  Uncle 
John  is  a  kind-hearted  old  fellow,  he 
thinks.  He  may  be  vexed  at  first, 
he  will  be  sure  to  relent  in  a  little 
time.  Charlie  seems  to  see  Tempy's 
tender  steady  eyes  before  him  and  to 
hear  her  saying,  "  Courage !  don't  waste 
words." 

"  Uncle  John,"  he  said,  when  the 
colonel  looked  round  again.  "  There 
is  something  else  I  want  to  say  to  you. 
I  came  to  London  to  say  it.  How 
could  I — when  could  I  see  you?  " 

"  See  me !  here  I  am,"  says  the 
colonel,  in  a  more  natural  voice,  and 
not  unkindly.  "Well!  what  is  it 
about  ?  I  hope  no  more — 

Charlie,  usually  so  deliberate,  so 
self -control  led,  lost  his  advantage, 
and  the  cruel  gods  having  first  taken 
his  reason,  now  allowed  him  to  rush 
upon  his  own  destruction. 

"  I  don't  suppose  you  will  approve 
particularly,  but  it's  no  new  thing,"  he 
said,  quickly,  and  starting  up  to  his 
feet.  "For  years  past,  and  especially 
this  summer,  I  have  known  that  my 
feelings,  Uncle  John — in  short,  that  I 
have  fallen  hopelessly  in  love  with 
Tempy.  I  don't  deserve  her,  but  I 
love  her  truly,  with  all  my  heart ;  in- 
deed you  may  depend  on  me  in  future," 
says  Charlie. 


But  Colonel  Dymond,  who  was  quick 
tempered,  who  perhaps  over-estimated 
his  daughter,  who  had  never  liked  or 
approved  of  Charlie,  who  had  expected 
some  confidence  of  a  very  different 
nature,  now  blazed  up  in  a  sudden 
wrath,  which  was  all  the  more  fierce 
because  the  colonel  was  usually  so 
gentle.  He  dashed  away  his  paper. 

"  You  must  be  out  of  your  mind. 
Charles.  Do  you  propose  yourself  as  a 
fit  husband  for  my  little  girl — you  who 
have  given  us  all  nothing  but  trouble 
ever  since  you  left  school  I — you  who 
are  the  last  man  in  the  world  I  should 
ever  think  of,  or  consent  to  accept  as 
a  son-in-law.  Of  course  you  have  not 
spoken  to  her  on  the  subject,  and  I 
beg  that  you  will  never  refer  to  this 
nonsense  again,  to  me,  or  to  anybody 
else." 

"She  knows,  of  course  she  knows 
how  much  I  love  her,"  said  Charlie 
Bolsover,  gravely,  turning  very  white, 
and  putting  a  strong  control  upon  him- 
self. "  You  have  no  right,  it  is  not 
fair,  to  speak  to  me  in  this  way.  I 
don't  pretend  to  be  worthy  of  her,  but 
if  she  had  not  loved  me  I  should  cer- 
tainly not  have  come  to  you." 

"  I  have  a  right  to  protect  m 
daughter,"  cries  the  father,  in  his 
coldest,  hardest  tone,  also  getting  up 
from  his  chair;  "and  I  am  surprised 
that  you  should  have  spoken  to  her  in 
this — in  this  most  unjustifiable  way 
without  waiting  to  ascertain  my 
wishes.  She  is  sixteen  and  romantic  ;• 
she  will  get  over  a  girlish  fancy,  and 
thank  me  for  what  I  am  doing.  As 
for  you" — confound  your  impudence, 
thought  the  colonel — "  I  really  need 
hardly  point  out  to  you  how  undesir- 
able you  would  be  in  every  way  as  a 
son-in-law.  Your  own  fortune  is  in- 
volved, you  are  past  twenty-one,  but 
you  have  never  shown  one  single  sign 
of  moderate  application.  Your  chosen 
companions  are  people  of  blemished 
character  and  reputation — the  less  I 
say  of  them  the  better — and  now  you 
come  to  me,  after  a  whole  year  of  dis- 
grace and — and  laziness  and — rustica- 
tion, and  ask  me  to  give  you  my 
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child,"  cries  the  colonel,  relapsing  into 
a  fatherly  and  not  unnatural  fury. 

At  that  moment,  as  the  two  were 
standing  side  by  side — Charlie  still 
very  pale,  and  with  difficulty  master- 
ing his  indignant  protest,  though  all 
the  time  some  secret  consciousness  of 
justice  and  right-doing  upheld  him,  the 
colonel  flushed  with  suppressed  anger, 
and  trembling  nervously — at  that  very 
moment,  the  door  opens  again,  a  smil- 
ing, sweet  apparition  comes  in  flying 
with  floating  draperies  across  the  room, 
holding  a  shining  star  in  one  upraised 
hand. 

With  a  bright,  and  sweet,  and  happy 
face,  unconscious  Susy  stands  before 
them. 

"  Oh,  how  good  of  you,  how  lovely," 
cries  the  smiling  young  goddess — "  oh, 
thank  you,  dear  John.  How  — 

The  apparition  suddenly  stops  short, 
seeing  that  her  husband  is  not  alone. 
She  turns  confused  from  one  to  the 
other  ;  looks  from  the  colonel's  flushed 
face  to  Charlie  with  the  pale  and  trem- 
bling lips,  and  finding  that  something 
is  seriously  amiss,  the  brightness  dies 
away  out  of  her  face. 

"  This  is  Charlie  Bolsover,  Susanna," 
says  the  colonel,  very  gravely,  but  re- 
gaining something  of  his  usual  manner 
with  an  effort.  "  I  am  glad  you  like 
your  star,  my  dear,  but  will  you  leave 
us  a  minute  to  finish  our  business  ? " 
And  Susanna  slowly  turns,  and,  look- 
ing rather  anxiously  from  one  to  the 
other,  leaves  the  room  once  more.  All 
the  brightness  seemed  to  go  with  her, 
but  something  less  angry  remained 
behind.  "  I  may  have  seemed  hasty," 
says  the  colonel  as  she  left.  "  I  beg 
your  pardon,  Charles ;  but  it  is  truest 
kindness  to  speak  plainly  on  such  occa- 
sions, and  not  to  try  to  ignore  the 
difficulties — the  insuperable  difficulties, 
in  the  way  of  such  a  match.  It  is 
impossible  and  absolutely  unsuitable 
in  every  way, 

''Did  you  find  that  out  when  you 
married,  Uncle  John  ? "  said  Charles 
bitterly.  "It's  no  use  my  staying,"  he 
went  on.  "  All  I  have  to  say  is  that 
I  love  Tempy  with  all  my  heart, 


and  with  all  my  strength,  and  that 
you  are  doing  us  both  a  cruel  wrong. 
I  shall  not  be  the  only  one  to  suffer, 
remember  that,"  said  Charlie.  "  I 
shall  not  change ;  you  don't  know 
me,  if  you  think  I  shall  ever  change  ; 
and  she  won't  change." 

"  And  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of 
changing  my  mind  either,"  said  the 
colonel,  drily.  "If  there  is  any  other 
way  in  which  I  can  help  you  at  any 

time •" 

"You  needn't  insult  a  man,"  said 
Charlie,  furious,  and  feeling  that  he 
was  losing  his  head. 

He  went  away  very  quickly,  without 
taking  any  further  leave.  He  was 
dreadfully  shaken — -bitterly,  miserably 
disappointed.  He  brushed  past  Su- 
sanna in  the  passage,  and  got  out 
into  the  street  he  hardly  knew  how. 
Susy  went  back  into  the  room  where 
her  husband  was  sitting ;  she  was 
haunted  by  the  poor  boy's  wild  looks, 
she  could  not  forget  them. 

The  colonel,  after  a  few  irritated 
stamps  up  and  down  the  room,  sat 
down  to  his  papers  again  with  a  final 
tug  at  his  well-fitting  coat  collar,  and 
tried  to  dismiss  the  disagreeable  sub- 
ject from  his  mind.  He  felt  perfectly 
satisfied  with  himself,  and  he  told  him- 
self that  he  had  done  his  duty  as  a  father 
and  a  colonel  in  the  army,  and  that  it 
was  his  part  to  save  his  child  from  so 
impossible  a  marriage,  and  yet  he  could 
not  prevent  an  undefined  and  continu- 
ing feeling  of  irritation  and  apprehen- 
sion. What  business  had  the  fellow 
to  put  him  into  such  an  unpleasant 
position,  to  throw  all  the  disagreeables 
of  interference  upon  him  ?  Poor  little 
Tempy,  it  was  a  girlish  fancy ;  it 
would  soon  pass  off. 

It  ought  to  have  been  easy  enough 
to  put  such  an  unpleasant  subject  out 
of  his  mind  now,  with  Charlie  gone 
and  no  Tempy  at  hand  to  look  re- 
proach, and  while  so  sweet  an  audience 
stood  beside  him  ready  to  agree  to 
every  one  of  his  conclusions.  To 
Susy,  indeed,  the  colonel  made  very 
light  of  the  whole  affair. 

"  Didn't    you    know    that    Charlie 
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Bolsover  had  set  up  some  absurd  non- 
sense about  Tempy  ]  It  is  simply  pre- 
posterous, and  out  of  the  qiiestion, 
and  I  told  him  so  very  plainly." 

"  Oh  !  John,  didn't  you  give  him  any 
hope  1  "  said  Susy,  looking  troubled. 

"  What  the  deuce  should  I  give  him 
any  hope  for  V  said  the  colonel,  testily. 
Then  he  softened  again  as  he  read  the 
expression  in  Susy's  eyes  ;  it  was  not 
reproach,  not  even  protest,  but  a  sort 
of  diffident  sympathy,  pity,  bewilder- 
ment. "  Some  day,  when  Tempy 
knows  more  of  the  world,  when  she 
realises  what  sort  of  a  fellow  this  is,  she 
will  be  grateful  to  her  old  father,"  said 
the  colonel  ;  "  and  she  and  you,  Susy, 
will  do  me  justice,"  he  added,  with  some 
reproach  in  his  tone. 

"  We  can  do  you  justice  now,  John," 
his  wife  answered,  gravely,  raising  her 
eyes  to  his,  and  as  she  looked  she  saw 
his  grave  face  brighten  up. 

Perhaps  a  juster,  less  impressionable 
spirit  might  have  made  things  less 
pleasant  than  Susy  could  bear  to  do. 
For,  to  tell  the  truth,  though  she  tried 
to  believe  her  colonel  must  be  right, 
she  could  not  forget  the  poor  lover's 
stricken  looks.  She  was  not  an  un- 
compromising nature,  and  herein  lay 
the  secret  weakness  and  the  flaw  in 
her  true  heart.  Some  harmonious 
spirit  presided  at  her  birth,  and 
gifted  her  with  qualities  perhaps  too 
well  suited  for  this  life,  so  that 
from  her  childhood  she  seemed  to  fall 
naturally  into  her  place,  into  her  daily 
task,  to  unravel  quietly  and  patiently 
the  tangled  skein  of  other  people's 
wishes  and  opinions.  It  was  not  that 
she  did  not  feel  for  herself,  but  she 
was  slow  to  express  what  she  felt, 
diffident  to  assert  her  convictions; 
she  could  look  at  life  from  that  wider 
and  less  selfish  point  of  view,  which 
helps  some  people  through  its  chief 
perplexities,  but  which  also  takes 
away  from  the  helpful  influence  which 
those  exert,  who  possess  the  clear  un- 
swerving minds,  which  belong  of  right 
to  the  rulers,  the  leaders  of  the  world. 
Susanna  was  not  born  to  lead ;  she 
was  a  follower  for  many  years. 


Then  came  a  day,  still  far  away,  when 
she  found  she  must  cast  away  the 
guidance  of  others,  be  true  to  herself, 
to  her  own  instincts  and  nature,  or 
fall  utterly  in  her  own  estimation. 

People  like   Charlie,  all   unused   to 
self -control,  become  immediately  despe- 
rate  somehow,   where  calmer   natures 
have  not  begun  ,to  give  up  hope.  ~  As 
he  hurried  along  more  than  one  passer- 
by was  struck  by  his  pale  and  miser- 
able face ;  one  young  man,  something 
older  than   himself,   no    other    indeed 
than  Max  du  Pare,  011  his  way  to  a 
diniug-house   close    by,  stopped    short 
as  young  Bolsover  reeled  against  him, 
and   took   a  step   after  him   thinking 
he  was  ill,  but  Charlie  strode  along  the 
road  and  disappeared  in  the  crowd.   He 
hardly  knew  where  he  went  nor  cared 
what  became  of  himself  ;  an  excitable, 
nervous   boy,  he  was  overpowered  by 
this  new  feeling,  the  most  unselfish  he 
had  ever  known,  by  this  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility, and  by  the  knowledge  that 
it  was  riot  only  his  own  happiness  but 
Tempy's  which  was  at  stake.      He  was 
completely  overmastered  for  the  time 
by  the  possibility  of  being  irrevocably 
parted  from  her.     It  seemed   to   him 
like   a  death  sentence,  as    if    he  had 
seen    the    colonel    put    on     a    black 
cap    and     heard     himself    condemned 
then    and    there.      He    found    himself 
at  the  curate's  door  after  wandering 
about  the   streets   for  an   hour.      The 
colonel  and   his  wife    at   Eiderdown's 
Hotel  were  just  sitting  down  to  their 
eight  o'clock  dinner ;  Mr.  White,  con- 
cluding   that    Charlie    was    with    his 
uncle,  had  long  since  finished  his  own 
modest  meal,  and  had  rushed  off  to  a 
class-meeting.      Charlie  flung  himself 
into  the  curate's  chair  before  his  hard- 
working table,  and  found  some  comfort 
in  pouring  out  all  his  bitter  disappoint- 
ment,  misery,  indignation,   in  a  long 
endless  letter  to  poor  Tempy,  written 
on  the  paper  of    the  Society  for  the 
Kelief    of    Distress   in    London.     The 
secretary     might     have    found     some 
difficulty    in    dealing    with    Charlie's 
case.     When  Mr.  White  got  home  not 
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long  after  from  his  vestry-meeting  lie 
found  the  poor  boy  all  changed  and  dis- 
ordered, sobbing  and  broken-hearted, 
with  his  head  upon  the  table  and  the 
letter  lying  on  the  desk  ready  to  be 
sent  to  the  post. 

Charlie's  head  ached,  his  hands 
burned,  lie  had  tasted  no  food  all  day, 
for  he  had  been  too  much  excited  to 
eat  coming  up  in  the  train.  His 
smart  clothes  were  dirty  and  crum- 
pled, his  black  satin  hair  was  rough, 
his  black  velvet  eyes  were  dim  and 
heavy. 

"  Poor  boy  !  "  said  kind  Mr.  White. 
"  Cheer  up,  Charlie,  don't  give  way 
like  this.  The  colonel  will  relent  in 
time  when  he  sees  you  are  in  earnest. 
Come  and  post  your  letter  to  her 
and  get  some  supper,"  added  the 
curate,  not  knowing  what  other  con- 
solation to  suggest,  nor  how  to  provide 
food  for  his  guest  at  that  time  of 
night.  His  housekeeper  was  a  punc- 
tual virgin  who  locked  up  her  stores 
and  only  kept  her  lamp  burning  up  to 
a  stated  hour.  "  There's  a  very  good 
eating-place  close  by.  I  shall  be  glad 
of  some  supper  myself,"  Mr.  White 
continued,  and  he  put  his  arm  into 
Charlie's  and  brought  him  out  into  the 
street,  still  dizzy,  but  also  somewhat 
comforted  by  such  kind  words  and 
sympathies  ;  and  he  gratefully  followed 
the  curate,  who  knowing  the  district, 
led  the  way  to  a  certain  Cafe  Four- 
chette  some  ten  minutes  off. 

CHAPTER  VI. 
PRINCE  HASSAN'S  CARPET. 

THERE  are  places  in  London  where 
without  crossing  the  Channel,  and  by 
merely  walking  in  at  a  doorway,  you  find 
yourself,  as  in  some  fairy  tale,  suddenly 
whisked  off  a  hundred  miles  from 
home  into  some  new  world  and  state. 
The  language  is  different,  the  faces  are 
different,  so  are  the  gestures  and  the 
very  clink  of  the  glasses  and  plates  as 
the  waiters  come  and  go.  The  chickens 
and  vegetables,  the  fishes  and  sauces 
all  taste  of  a  different  tradition.  You 
are  no  longer  in  England,  no  longer 


among    English  people.       The   guests 
come  walking  out  of  Balzac  and  Georges 
Sand,  carrying  French  newspapers  in 
their  hands  which  they  buy  at  a  little 
shop,  close  at  hand,  which  also  looks  as 
if  it  had  been  caught  up  bodily  from 
some   Paris    street  corner.     Monsieur 
Fourchette's    establishment    in    Kirk 
Street  is  to  be  known  by  its  trim  and 
well-kept  appearance.     There  is  a  bow 
window  over   the    low    doorway,   and 
various    hospitable    inscriptions  invit- 
ing you  to  enter.      The  host    himself,  • 
prosperous    and   friendly,    stands   per- 
haps  in    the    doorway    and    welcomes 
you.     The  coffee-room  has  surely  been 
transported,  all  complete  with  its  flies 
and     gilt     looking-glasses,     from    the 
other  side  of    the    water.     There  sits 
the  dame  du  comptoir  established  be- 
hind her  piles  of  oranges  and  monster 
pears;  the  gilt  looking-glasses  reflect 
the  flies,  the  people  coming  and  going, 
and  the  lovely  lady,  together  with  the 
old  grey  parrot  on  the  counter,  perch- 
ing in    his    brass    cage,  and    winking 
his    wrinkled    eye     at    the    company. 
A  door  at  the   farther  end  opens  and 
shuts  perpetually,  revealing  a  glimpse 
of  a    white    cook    over    a    bright  fire, 
and     busy    kitchen-maidens     hard    at 
work,  and  you  recognise  the  cheerful 
sing-song  refrain,  "Deux  pommesf rites, 
un  bifteck.  en  avant  la  matelotte,"  &c., 
&c..  varying  with   the  hour,  the  man, 
and  the  appetite.     There  are  English 
people  here,   of    course,  for  the  little 
place  is   well  known,  and   deservedly 
popular.     You    may    find    clerks    and 
their  wives  dining  economically.  There 
sits    an    Anglo-Indian,  home    on    fur- 
lough,    and     hospitably    entertaining 
his  family.      There    sit    Popkins    and 
Tomkins    giving    themselves    airs    at 
an    opposite    table.       The    kind    little 
head-waiter  can   hardly  content  them 
or  supply  their    demands.       Next   to 
these  are  two  old   generals  from  the 
Senior  Sabretash  Club  sharing  a  bottle 
of  port  ;  a  considerable  number  of  the 
guests  besides  seem  to  have  come  from 
across  the  water  with  the  rest  of  the 
establishment,      solitary      individuals 
with  moustachios  out  of  the  Louvre  ; 
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Henri  IV.,  Henri  III.,  Francis  I.  are 
all  there ;  some  are  studying  the 
carte  with  a  lordly  air  as  if  it  was 
the  Magna  Charta,  others  reading  their 
newspapers  folded  into  neat  squares  like 
napkins,  while  others  again,  habitues  of 
the  place,  fat  men  chiefly  with  chains 
and  prosperous  waistcoats,  settle  down 
leisurely,  nod  to  the  waiters,  and  order 
their  meal  with  intelligence  and  delibe- 
ration. There  are  sometimes  strange 
aspects  of  life  to  be  seen  at  Fourchette's 
establishment,  tragedies  among  the 
champagne  bottles  and  the  comfortable 
clatter  and  overflow  of  good  things. 
Yonder  is  a  woman  with  death  in  her 
face,  she  laughs  and  quaffs,  her  cheeks 
are  painted  red,  but  her  hollow  eyes 
haunt  one  across  the  cheerful  place. 

Presently  enter  two  malo  beings 
with  mysterious  strides,  cloaked,  and 
with  sombrero  hats  which  they  fling 
aside  as  they  throw  themselves  down 
in  tragic  attitudes  at  the  first  vacant 
table.  Fish-salad  and  an  omelette, 
seems  the  result  of  their  sombre  con- 
sultation. At  the  adjoining  table,  sits 
a  neat  little  old  man,  the  very  con- 
trary to  the  eccentric  type,  with  a 
blue  wandering  eye,  a  high  forehead, 
and  a  well-kept  grey  beard,  who  has 
ordered  a  cutlet  and  a  cup  of  coffee, 
and  who  seems  absorbed  in  a  packet 
of  MSS.  while  he  waits  for  his  meal. 
He  is  soon  served,  his  requirements 
being  small,  but  the  next  dinner  is  laid 
for  two  and  claims  much  more  of  the 
waiter's  attention.  Glasses  of  different 
shapes,  bottles  of  various  sizes  are 
already  set  out,  the  champagne  stands 
ready  in  its  ice.  The  donor  of  the 
feast,  one  of  the  stout,  middle-aged 
men  I  have  already  described,  sits 
impatiently  awaiting  his  guest  who 
arrives  at  last,  coming  up  the  crowded 
room  with  a  quick  swinging  step, 
looking  about  as  he  advances.  The 
guest  is  Max  du  Pare,  who  walks 
in  with  a  certain  air  inherited  from 
his  grandfather,  the  tanner  at  Avignon, 
which  makes  people  look  up  and  re- 
member him.  He  stops  short  for  an 
instant  with  an  exclamation  as  he 
threads  his  way,  for  he  catches  sight 


of  the  quiet  old  man  with  the  MSS. 
who  has  already  finished  his  cutlet 
and  is  leaving  the  place  In  reply 
to  Max's  greeting  the  old  man  puts 
out  his  hand  with  a  smile,  says  a  few 
words  and  goes  his  way,  while  Max 
at  last  joins  the  impatient  host  whose 
temper  is  bubbling  over  like  the  cham- 
pagne, and  who  receives  him  with  a 
"  Late,  very  late,  the  wine  will  be  too 
much  iced." 

"  Pardon,  sire,  pardon,"  cries  du 
Pare,  gaily,  quoting  from  some  opera 
then  in  vogue.  "  I  have  been  at  work 
until  the  very  last  moment  upon  your 
business  ;  I  wanted  to  bring  you  my 
calculations  completed,  and — " 

"  First  of  all  let  us  dine,"  says  the 
fat  man  relenting  into  a  confidential 
imperative,  as  he  tucks  his  napkin 
neatly  into  his  coat,  talking  his  native 
French  meanwhile.  "  I  have  ordered 
bisque,  saumon,  fricandeau  a  Voseille, 
champagne.  Help  yourself  Monsieur 
du  Pare." 

"  With  pleasure,"  says  Max,  looking 
round,  "  especially  now  that  M. 
Caron  is  gone.  He  does  not  approve 
of  champagne,  and  lives  upon  a  crust." 

"  Was  that  Caron!  Jules  Caron!" 
interrupts  the  fat  man  with  some 
interest.  "  The  impossible  philanthro- 
pist— I'homme  aux  moulins  a  vent  they 
call  him — the  vindmill  man.  Hein  1  " 

"Yes,  that  is  Jules  Caron,"  said 
Max,  laughing.  "  I  suppose  I  am 
one  of  his  windmills.  He  has  spent  his 
money  and  his  time  upon  me,  and 
I  am  afraid  he  has  had  but  small 
return  as  yet  for  his  trouble.  By  the 
way,  there  is  one  thing,  M.  Hase,  I 
want  to  say  to  you,  which  I  may  as 
well  mention  at  once.  The  more  I  go 
into  the  details  of  your  proposal,  the 
more  it  attracts  me,  but  the  more  I 
feel  convinced  that  you  do  not  calcu- 
late upon  the  length  of  time  required 
to  do  any  sort  of  justice  to  the  work. 
Thank  you,  no  more  champagne  just 
at  present ;  it  is  excellent,  not  over- 
iced.  I  am  glad  I  have  nothing  to 
reproach  myself  with."  And  Max 
finished  his  glass,  looking  handsome 
and  confident  as  usual. 
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"The  cooking  is  good  here,  the 
champagne  of  excellent  quality,"  says 
M.  Hase.  He  was  an  editor  and  a 
dealer  in  prints  in  Paris  and  London. 
"Now,  as  to  business,"  lowering  his 
voice.  "I  had  contemplated  publish- 
ing three  quarto  volumes — of  which  a 
certain  number  are  to  be  printed  in 
bistre  ink  on  old  verge  paper — with 
about  forty  typical  illustrations,  some 
etching,  some  engraving,  in  each;  "  and 
then  followed  a  long  technical  dis- 
cussion of  proces  this,  proces  that — 
prices,  sizes,  copper  -  plates,  steel- 
plates,  electro-plates,  and  the  possi- 
bility of  photographic  engraving,  which 
had  not  then  made  the  strides  it  has 
done  of  late  years ;  all  this,  enlivened 
by  agreeable  interludes  of  fish,  flesh, 
fowl,  more  champagne,  coffee,  liqueurs. 

The  stout  editor  was  anxious  to 
bring  out  an  illustrated  catalogue  of 
art  treasures  in  England,  which  was 
to  take  its  place  with  other  similar 
works  already  published  by  him  in 
Paris.  This  catalogue  was  to  include 
a  critical  description  of  the  chief 
pictures  in  the  National  Gallery  and 
in  certain  well-known  country  houses, 
with  illustrative  engravings.  The 
champagne  dinner  was,  perhaps,  in- 
tended to  make  up  for  a  somewhat 
shabby  scale  of  payment,  for  Max  was 
a  well-known  and  experienced  en- 
graver, and  an  etcher  of  some  mark. 
"I  am  ready  to  offer  you  the  pre- 
paration of  two  of  the  volumes," 
said  M.  Hase,  with  a  flourish,  as  he 
insisted  on  filling  up  the  young  man's 
glass.  "You  have  a  delicate  hand,  a 
pronounced  taste.  If  I  tell  you  in  con- 
fidence that  certain  persons  in  high 
quarters  at  the  Tuileries  have  inter- 
ested themselves  personally  in  the  pro- 
duction of  these  volumes,  you  will 
understand  that  I  am  anxious  to  see 
the  undertaking  carried  through  well 
and  honourably ;  and  I  need  not  add 
that  I  know  you  will  do  us  credit." 

"  Of  course  I  can  do  you  credit  if 
you  make  it  worth  my  while,"  says  du 
Pare  ;  "  but  I  must  live,  I  must  earn 
my  living  The  work  you  suggest  re- 
presents, at  least,  two  years'  hard 


labour.  Such  work  must  be  up  to  a 
certain  standard,  and  unless  it  is  care- 
fully done  it  is  worth  nothing  at  all. 
I  could  not  live  for  two  years  on  the 
sum  you  offer,  much  less  treat  myself 
to  such  good  champagne,"  he  added, 
smiling. 

"  But  why  not  have  two  standards'?" 
said  the  stout  man,  more  and  more 
confidentially.  "  Finish  up  certain 
favourite  pictures  likely  to  take  the 
public,  which  could  be  put  forward  as 
examples — say  the  Venus  of  Correggio, 
the  Ariadne  of  Titian,  &c.,  etc.  As  to 
the  others,  we  must  not  be  too  exact- 
ing or  too  severe  in  our  criticisms." 

Here  the  conversation  was  inter- 
rupted for  a  moment  by  some  new- 
comers arriving  and  sitting  down  at 
the  table  which  Caron  had  left  vacant. 
One  of  them  called  for  soda-water 
and  brandy,  and  some  cold  meat  and 
bread.  Max  looked  round,  then  he 
looked  again.  He  recognised  the  pale 
young  man  whose  face  had  impressed 
him  so  sadly  in  the  street  an  hour 
before.  It  was  a  strange  chance  to 
come  across  him  again,  and  he  was  glad 
to  see  him  with  a  friend,  "  a  respect- 
able reverend,"  as  Max  in  his  mind 
called  all  clergymen  in  black  waist- 
coats. The  waiter  brought  the  brandy 
and  the  soda-water  and  poured  it  out, 
and  the  new-comer  eagerly  drained  the 
glass.  A  minute  afterwards  he  started 
up,  crying  out  that  "  the  room  was 
too  hot,  too  crowded  ;  was  there  no 
cooler  place  to  be  quiet  in?" 

The  waiter  looked  round,  and  pointed 
through  an  open  door  to  another  room 
just  across  the  passage. 

"  Come  along,  Mr.  White,  come 
along,"  cried  poor  Charlie,  excitedly, 
rushing  to  the  door,  and  followed  by 
Mr.  White,  who  took  up  his  friend's 
hat  and  stick  and  hurried  after  him. 

"  In  short,  make  up  your  mind," 
continued  the  editor,  who  had  been 
talking  all  this  time  without  noticing 
Max's  distraction.  "  There  are  plenty 
to  undertake  the  work  if  you  will  not." 

"  I  tell  you  my  feeling  frankly,"  said 
du  Pare,  again  returning  to  his  own 
affairs,  "  I  like  your  proposal.  I  have 
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spent  the  whole  day  in  the  Gallery,  and 
I  am  simply  lost  in  admiration  at  the 
marvels  it  contains ;  but,"  continues 
the  young  man,  who  has  a  dogged 
matter-of-fact  conviction  that  a  work- 
man is  worthy  of  his  hire,  "I  feel  I 
cannot  give  up  so  much  of  my  time  at 
the  price  you  offer,  and,  as  for  sending 
out  half-finished  engravings,  it  is 
against  my  conscience.  Imperfect  etch- 
ings are  bad  enough,  where  the  work- 
man himself  undertakes  the  responsi- 
bility of  his  misdeeds,  but  to  turn  out 
a  bad  engraving,  a  scamped  mechanical 
copy,  to  traduce  a  Titian  or  a  Velasquez, 
it  is  like  a  blasphemy  against  the  spirit 
of  art." 

"  Here  is  the  list  I  made  out  to-day," 
he  continued,  "and  the  time  which  each 
picture  should  take  at  the  rate  at  which 
I  can  work.  Look  it  over,  and  see  if 
any  compromise  occurs  to  you.  I  will 
call  upon  you  in  the  morning,  and, 
meanwhile,  Monsieur  Hase,  many 
thanks  for  your  excellent  hospitality." 
And  Max  gets  up,  and,  to  M.  Hase's 
unconcealed  annoyance,  shakes  hands 
warmly,  takes  up  his  hat,  and  wishes 
him  good  night. 

"  He  is  evidently  in  earnest.  That 
old  fanatic  Caron  has  put  him  up  to  all 
these  absurdities,"  thinks  the  ill-used 
Hase,  while  du  Pare,  unconscious  of 
offence,  nods  once  more,  and  turns 
away. 

As  he  turns,  he  sees  a  letter  lying 
by  the  chair  where  Caron  had  been 
sitting.  Max  picked  it  quickly  up.  It 
was  not,  however,  as  he  had  for  a 
moment  feared,  part  of  Caron's  usual 
correspondence,  suggesting  gunpowder 
and  plot  and  police  intervention  with 
every  dash  of  the  pen.  This  was  an 
envelope  belonging  to  the  Society  for 
the  Organisation  of  Relief,  sealed  and 
stamped,  and  directed,  not  in  Caron's 
careful  caligraphy,  but  in  an  unknown 
scrawling  English  handwriting,  to 
"  Miss  Dymond,  Tarndale." 

A  waiter  came  up  as  Max  stood  read- 
ing the  address. 

"  The  monsieur  who  had  just  gone 
must  have  dropped  the  letter.  He  is 
in  the  other  room,"  said  the  man. 


There  was,  alas  !  no  difficulty  in 
finding  poor  Charlie  brandy-and-soda. 
He  and  his  friend  were  standing  in  the 
passage,  surrounded  by  a  knot  of 
wondering  people.  Mr.  White,  annoyed, 
perturbed,  was  trying  to  lead  Charlie 
away ;  the  poor  boy  seemed  almost  in 
hysterics.  The  brandy  had  been  too 
much  for  him ;  acting  on  his  excited 
brain,  it  had  completely  upset  him.  He 
had  suddenly  burst  out  laughing  in- 
coherently, and  talking  nonsense,  he 
was  bewildered,  giddy,  irritated  at 
being  followed  by  waiters,  napkins, 
remarks,  "Who  'is  he?"  "He  has 
been  drinking,"  says  one  of  the  two 
generals,  who  was  finishing  his  bottle 
of  port. 

"  I  seem  to  know  his  face,"  says  his 
companion,  staring  through  the  open 
doorway  at  the  showily-dressed,  dilapi- 
dated-looking youth. 

"  He  is  ill,  he  has  not  been  drink- 
ing !  "  cries  poor  Mr.  White,  emphati- 
cally addressing  Max,  who  came  up  at 
that  minute,  holding  up  the  letter. 
"  Oh,  thank  you  !  it  is  ours.  Just  post 
it,  will  you  ?  and  can  you  help  me  to  get 
him  out  I  Come  along,  Charlie ;  you 
will  be  better  outside,"  said  the  kind 
man,  still  holding  him  up.  Max  quickly 
came  to  their  assistance,  and  be- 
tween them  they  got  the  poor  fellow 
safe  down  the  passage,  out  into  the 
street,  with  its  cool  night  sky.  "Thank 
you,  I  shall  take  him  home,"  says  the 
breathless  curate,  as  he  beckoned  to 
a  passing  hansom.  "  He  has  been  in 
trouble.  It  is  nothing  serious.  Good- 
night," cries  Mr.  White,  regaining  his 
composure ;  and  away  rolls  the  cab 
with  the  pastor  and  the  troublesome 
sheep  inside. 

As  the  cab  starts  off,  the  generals, 
having  paid  their  bill,  come  away,  light- 
ing their  cigars. 

"  I  remember  that  young  fellow 
now,"  says  one  of  them.  "  It's  young 
Bolsover  ;  I've  seen  him  at  his  uncle's, 
in  Wimpole  Street.  Are  you  going  on 
to  the  Sabretash  to-night  1 " 

Needless  to  say  the  generals  were 
both  going  on  to  the  club,  where  they 
told  the  story,  and  where  in  due  time 
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it  reached  the  colonel's  ears.  He  was 
less  annoyed  than  usual  by  his  nephew's 
escapade.  He  was  more  and  more 
satisfied  in  his  own  mind  of  the 
wisdom  of  his  own  decision,  and  not 
sorry  that  his  decision  should  be  so 
satisfactorily  confirmed. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

MONSIEUR   OARON'S   HISTORY  OF 
SOCIALISM. 

MKAXWHILE  Max  du  Pare  is  walking 
along  the  dark  streets  that  lead  from 
Soho  into  Piccadilly.  Late  as  it  is, 
little  children  are  still  out  and  about, 
staring  at  the  gas-lights  in  the  shops, 
sitting  on  the  door-steps.  A  little 
girl  comes  up  shyly  with  flowers  to 
sell,  another  with  matches ;  a  man 
goes  by  with  a  truck,  shouting  out 
pine-apples  in  the  darkness ;  squalid 
people  walk  up  the  middle  of  the  street 
boldly,  for  the  night  clothes  their 
rags  ;  then,  finally,  Du  Pare  reaches 
Piccadilly  and  its  blaze  of  lights  and 
rush  of  flourishing  life.  He  passes  the 
corner  of  Eiderdown's  Hotel,  where 
Susanna  dwells.  Tbe  colonel  comes 
out  at  the  swing-door,  on  his  way  to 
the  club,  and  Max  recognises  him  and 
passes  on.  He  could  almost  have 
laughed  out,  suddenly  remembering 
the  worthy  couple's  pottering  progress 
among  the  pictures  that  morning. 

There  is  a  certain  similarity  in  the 
dry,  independent  humour  of  French 
people  and  Scotch  people.  Max  in- 
herited, together  with  his  father's 
gaiety,  a  certain  grim,  sarcastic  turn 
from  his  mother  and  the  Forgies,  her 
ancestors.  Madame  had  but  little 
now  to  remind  her  of  the  Forgies  and 
her  early  days  at  Pollok,  KB.,  except 
indeed  the  faithful  memories  she  still 
retained  of  her  youth.  She  had 
christened  her  only  son  Maxwell, 
after  the  laird  of  the  village  where 
she  was  born,  for  although  Madame 
du  Pare  had  never  seen  Pollok  again, 
and  the  good  laird  was  gone  to  his 
rest,  the  Scotch  lady  still  looked  upon 
him  as  a  person  of  European  import- 
ance. It  was  after  over  twenty  years' 


work  as  a  teacher  in  a  provincial 
school  that  Madame,  with  infinite  con- 
descension, had  accepted  the  hand  of 
the  arithmetic  master  of  the  establish- 
ment, on  his  promotion  to  a  small 
appointment  at  one  of  the  colleges  in 
Paris.  Their  joint  savings  were  ju- 
diciously invested  in  the  villa  at 
Neuilly,  and  it  was  a  just  cause  of 
satisfaction  to  Madame  du  Pare  to 
reflect  that  this  "  pretty  propriety,"  as 
she  called  it,  would  eventually  go  to 
her  son,  who  also,  on  his  mother's 
side,  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  the 
ancient  blood  of  the  Forgies  flow- 
ing purple  in  his  veins.  The  late 
Monsieur  du  Pare  was  from  the  South 
of  France  and  of  very  humble  extrac- 
tion. His  parents  had  worked  in  a 
tan-yard  at  Avignon ;  his  blood  was 
not  blue,  but  of  the  ordinary  colour  ; 
nevertheless  it  was  to  the  du  Pares 
that  Max,  as  they  called  him,  owed 
his  good  looks,  his  dark  eyes,  his 
frizzed  black  hair,  his  well-cut  limbs, 
and  marked  features.  The  nobler 
Forgies,  as  represented  by  Madame 
his  mother,  must  have  been  squat  and 
sandy  in  appearance  ;  at  the  same 
time,  they  were  a  determined  and 
hard-working  race,  with  a  certain 
wholesome  tenacity  of  life  and  will, 
in  which  the  elder  du  Pare  had  cer- 
tainly been  wanting.  He  had  been  an 
honest  man,  an  enthusiast  in  his 
youth,  almost  entirely  led  by  one 
or  two  of  his  friends,  chief  among 
whom  had  been  Monsieur  Caron,  a 
paper  manufacturer  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, with  an  establishment 
near  Paris,  a  man  of  some  note,  a 
philanthropist  and  benevolent  experi- 
mentalist, belonging  to  any  number 
of  isms  and  prisms  of  fancy.  When 
du  Pare  died  at  Paris,  not  very  long 
after  his  marriage,  this  Caron,  the 
owner  of  the  paper-mills,  who  was 
a  generous  and  exceptional  person, 
came  forward  to  help  the  widow  with 
her  boy's  education,  and  later  on  paid 
the  fees  for  his  apprenticeship.  Max, 
by  his  own  wish,  was  bound  to  an 
engraver.  His  patron  would  have 
taken  him  into  his  business,  but  Max- 
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well  had  set  his  mind  upon  art  in 
some  shape.  His  mother  meanwhile 
kept  house,  took  boarders,  gave 
lessons  in  English  or  in  French,  let 
the  Villa  clu  Pare  furnished  to  fami- 
lies from  England  and  Ireland,  to 
Monsieur  Marney,  the  newspaper  cor- 
respondent, and  his  family  among 
others,  and  made  out  a  respectable 
living,  showing  no  lack  of  energy  and 
shrewdness  in  her  arrangements. 

So  time  went  on.  Max  worked 
hard  and  with  credit  to  himself  and 
his  patron  ;  he  made  friends,  he  grew 
up  tall  and  active  and  animated,  he 
had  plenty  of  spirit  and  natural  gaiety 
and  insouciance,  although  sometimes 
of  late  when  he  came  away  from  his 
long  visits  to  his  godfather,  leaving 
him  absorbed  in  his  dreams  of  possible 
truth — for  his  dreams  were  of  the 
truth — Max  had  begun  to  ask  himself 
more  seriously  for  what  did  he  himself 
live  1  Of  what  did  he  dream  ?  What 
did  he  hope  1 

Everybody  wishes  for  happiness  of 
one  or  another  sort  for  themselves,  or 
for  other  people — for  those  they  love, 
or  for  the  human  race.  Caron's  heart 
ached  for  the  human  race  ;  his  hope- 
ful nature  pointed  to  better  things  in 
the  future  than  those  which  were  now 
past.  Max,  who  was  younger  and 
more  definite  in  his  desires,  might 
have  confessed,  had  you  cross-ques- 
tioned him,  that  he  still  possessed  a 
personality — still  wished  for  as  much 
happiness  as  ever  he  could  get  for 
himself,  for  his  old  mother,  for  his 
many  friends,  as  well  as  for  his  country. 
And  by  happiness  he  certainly  meant 
success,  power,  money,  luxury  even, 
that  tangible  sign  of  comfort  and 
well-being.  The  romance  of  his  na- 
ture had  been  somewhat  hidden  and 
over-shadowed  by  constant  toil,  by  a 
certain  loneliness  at  home,  and  by  its 
dry  economic  aspect  of  things.  Max 
could  not  help  feeling  in  himself  some 
effort  of  mind  in  suiting  himself  to 
the  worthy  people  among  whom  he 
lived  :  the  necessity  for  living  among 
them  had  induced  a  certain  reckless- 
ness of  acquiescence  which  perhaps 


savoured  of  contempt.  As  he  grew 
older  year  by  year  the  high-bred 
artistic  instincts  in  him  put  him  into 
a  different  relation  with  his  natural 
companions  in  life.  Caron  was  the 
person  with  whom  he  used  to  feel 
most  at  ease. 

The  human  race  is  farther  away  at 
six-and-twenty  than  at  sixty  years  of 
age,  but  Caron's  influence  was  very 
great,  and  the  constant  presence  of 
that  gentle  philosophy  had  ended  by 
strangely  impressing  the  young  man, 
who  was  the  son  of  an  optimist  be  it 
remembered,  although  his  mother  was 
a  practical  woman.  Madame  du  Pare 
was  frightened  by  her  son's  entlmsiasrn. 
She  was  grateful  for  Caron's  kind- 
ness, she  profoundly  mistrusted  his 
"  lubies,"  as  she  called  them.  "  Yes, 
lubies,  that  is  the  word.  Listen,  Max, 
do  not  let  him  persuade  you  to  leave 
your  work  for  the  good  of  any  of 
those  humanities,"  she  used  to  say. 
"  Humanity  is  nothing  at  all — nothing 
but  lazy  fellows,  who  will  not  work  and 
are  turned  off  from  their  ateliers." 

Caron,  much  as  he  loved  Max, 
his  godson,  never  attempted  to  per- 
suade him  to  anything.  The  old  man 
came  and  went  his  own  way,  busy 
with  his  own  schemes.  He  was  an 
excellent  man  of  business  ;  his  manu- 
factory flourished,  notwithstanding  his 
experiments.  Sometimes  Caron  him- 
self would  leave  the  whole  thing 
and  mysteriously  disappear  for  long 
periods.  He  would  come  over  to 
London  on  errands  of  his  own.  To- 
night, when  Max  met  him  at  Four- 
chette's,  he  had  not  even  known  that 
Caron  was  in  England.  His  godfather 
had  given  him  his  address  and  told 
him  to  come  and  see  him  in  the  lodg- 
ing where  he  was  living,  over  a  little 
toy-shop  in  the  Brompton  Road. 

In  his  lodging  in  Brompton,  by  the 
light  of  the  green  lamp  in  the  window, 
the  old  man  sat,  with  Max  beside  him, 
late  into  that  night,  bending  across  his 
papers ;  there  were  maps  of  Europe, 
piles  of  MSS.  written  in  a  delicate 
foreign  hand,  heaps  of  letters  neatly 
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strapped  and  ticketed.  Everything 
Caron  did  was  orderly  and,  if  one 
may  use  the  expression,  respectful. 
To  him.  nothing  was  common,  nothing 
worthless.  lie  was  an  amateur,  per- 
haps a  dreamer — but  there  was  a  cer- 
tain gentle  magnanimity  and  method 
in  his  visions  which  comprehended 
small  things  and  humble  as  well  as 
great  ones.  He  showed  a  certain 
courtesy/  to  the  troubles  and  wants 
of  life  which  is  far  less  commonly  met 
with  than  the  pity  they  must  always 
inspire. 

Max,  looking  round  the  shabby 
room,  could  not  but  contrast  it  with 
that  of  his  friend  the  editor's,  where, 
amid  disordered  heaps,  crumpled 
proofs,  and  dirty  velvet  cushions, 
among  gilt  confusion  and  statuettes 
and  vulgar  ornamentation,  Hase,  ex- 
tended in  his  armchair,  sat  puffing  out 
the  law.  Here,  in  the  shabby,  orderly 
room,  Caron,  with  grey  hairs,  bent  at 
his  work,  bent,  patiently  searching  for 
the  truth,  deferring  to  others  even 
while  he  was  planning  their  interests. 

What  Caron  had  to  propose  to  Max 
was  also  a  publication,  one  which  he 
had  at  heart.  A  publication  for  the 
people,  a  book  to  be  illustrated  by 
Max,  with  lithographs  and  wood-blocks 
and  engravings  and  cheap  carbon  re- 
prints of  photographs,  on  the  cheapest 
paper,  to  be  published  at  the  lowest 
price — a  history  of  Socialism  from  the 
earliest  times,  a  history  explaining  the 
real  meaning  of  the  word,  of  that 
divine  theory  by  which  the  rich  and 
the  good  and  the  capable  were  to  teach 
their  secrets  to  the  poor  and  the  dull 
and  the  incapable,  to  show  them  how 
to  be  self-respecting  and  respected  by 
others,  industrious,  and  commeasura- 
bly  rewarded.  The  disciples  of  truth, 
of  justice,  and  love  were  to  break  the 
bread  of  spiritual  life  and  dispense  it 
to  the  hungry  multitudes  still,  alas  ! 
fainting  in  the  wilderness,  to  teach 
them  hatred  of  wrong,  and  at  the 
same  time  just  rebellion  against  op- 
pression. The  free  were  to  teach 
freedom.  It  was  to  be  the  modern 
version  of  the  miracle  of  the  loaves 


and  fishes.  Caron's  life  and  heart 
were  in  his  book.  He  had  worked 
at  it  from  time  to  time  for  years  past, 
writing  it  down  in  words,  living  it  in 
his  daily  life  more  eloquently  than  by 
any  words.  The  chapters  were  to  be- 
gin with  the  earliest  mythologies  and 
dawn  of  natural  science,  and  travelling 
on  from  one  age  to  another,  from  one 
mind  to  another,  from  law  to  law, 
from  experience  to  experience,  to 
record  the  progress  of  knowledge,  of 
truth  ;  to  point  to  an  ever-continuing 
faith  in.  the  human  race,  an  everlasting 
hope  ;  to  preach  the  true  fusion  of 
interests  human  and  divine,  help  and 
love  meeting  want  and  callous  igno- 
rance, knowledge  and  justice  rais- 
ing misery  and  crime.  We  must  not 
fear,  said  Caron,  to  preach  the  salu- 
tary transforming  elements  which, 
alas  !  with  pain  and  violence  at  times 
divide  true  and  natural  laws  from 
those  social  phenomena  which  are 
nothing,  only  illusions  of  men's  making. 
Evil  is  but  a  force  to  be  lifted  to 
higher  aims ;  crush  it  and  imprison 
it  by  bonds,  and  sooner  or  later  these 
will  fail  to  constrain. 

Max  listened  in  silence  as  his  god- 
father talked  in  his  low,  calm  voice,  so 
gentle,  so  convinced.  All  his  life  he 
had  loved  and  admired  the  old  man, 
respected  his  generosity,  and  trusted 
it,  even  though  he  sometimes  smiled  at 
his  Utopian  dreams.  Max  knew  that 
Caron,  who  had  been  born  rich,  had 
spent  more  than  one  fortune  in  his 
day  upon  others  ;  he  had  helped  his 
generation  with  a  liberal  hand,  and 
spent  hundreds  for  the  good  of  men 
who  had  never  benefited  by  his  aid. 
Max  was  one  of  the  exceptions  to  the 
many  who  owed  so  much  to  him  and 
who  had  repaid  him  with  failure  and 
lazy  ingratitude.  This  one  pupil  had 
honestly  and  gratefully  profited  by 
Caron's  past  kindness.  Du  Pare 
thought,  as  Caron  talked  on  that 
night,  that  he  could  have  made  a  fine 
drawing  of  the  eager,  delicate,  pale 
face  shining  in  the  light  of  the  lamp 
and  of  its  own  hopes.  "This  book — 
this  book  shall  be  a  Bible  to  the  poor 
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man,"  cried  Caron  ;  "  it  shall  show  him 
how  to  hope,  how  to  work,  how  to  admire 
those  who  have  gone  before — our  high 
priests,  our  martyrs,  our  teachers.  How 
many  more  are  there  whose  names 
are  scarcely  known '(  You,  Max  the  en- 
graver, know  poor  Meryon's  work  ;  he 
too  was  one  of  us.  And  now,"  said 
Caron,  smiling,  "  though  I  have  pro- 
mised your  mother  that  I  would  never 
try  to  tempt  you  from  your  career  and 
your  own  work  to  help  me  in  mine, 
the  moment  has  come  when  you  can 
help  me  materially  by  your  work. 
Leave  that  man  with  the  champagne 
and  the  shabby  offers,  and  come  and 
labour  for  me,  and  for  those  who  want 
your  help.  The  editor  with  his  low 
ambitions — high  quarters  !  Is  this  a 
time  when  the  Emperor  should  be 
amusing  himself  with  picture  books.  I 
mistrust  that  Hase.  He  wants  your 
name,  Max,  rather  than  your  talent. 
But  you  have  a  conscience,  my  son,  as 
your  father  had  before  you.  Have 
nothing  to  do  with  that  shopkeeper  ; 
I  have  better  work  for  you  to  do." 

"  You  know  very  well,  Papa  Caron, 
that  I  should  always  do  any  work  you 
wanted,"  said  Du  Pare,  laughing.  "  I 
think  you  are  hard  on  M.  Hase.  There 
is  no  harm  in  his  making  a  bargain 
any  more  than  in  my  refusing  it.  His 
offer  is  shabby,  but  as  times  go  it  is 
not  so  bad  ;  before  I  accept  or  reject 
it,  tell  me  exactly  what  it  is  I  am  to 
do  for  you." 

And  Caron,  who  for  all  his  dreams 
was  a  clear-headed  and  extraordinarily 
capable  man  of  business,  explained  at 
some  length  and  with  great  exacti- 
tude what  it  was  he  required. 

What  he  required  was  enough  to 
take  up  the  young  man's  time  for 
many  months  to  come,  and  conse- 
quently it  was  impossible  for  Max 
to  hope  to  accomplish  the  work  which 
Hase  had  proposed  to  him.  The 
drawings  from  the  National  Gallery 
must  go  to  some  one  else  ;  one  of  the 
smaller  volumes,  that  of  the  private 
collections  in  the  west  of  England,  du 
Pare  hoped  he  might  still  execute. 
It  was  not  without  a  sigh  that  he 


rang  at  the  bell  and  asked  to  see  M. 
Hase  the  next  day,  and  explained  to 
him  the  reason  of  his  change  of  mind. 
In  vain  Hase  augmented  his  offers. 
Du  Pare  would  only  agree  to  under- 
take the  one  volume.  "  Caron  wants 
his  drawings  done  at  once.  If  you 
have  any  more  work  for  me  later  I 
shall  be  glad  of  it,"  said  the  young 
engraver,  "  but  I  can't  fail  him." 

"  You  are  wrong,  altogether  wrong," 
cries  Hase.  "  You  are  engaging  your- 
self to  an  old  imbecile  who  has  no 
notion  of  affairs." 

Max  came  back  early  next  day  to 
the  toy-shop,  and  for  an  hour  or  two 
the  master  and  his  pupil  sat  together 
with  the  first  few  chapters  and  elabo 
rate  notes  of  the  book  of  books  spread 
on  the  table  before  them,  while  Caron 
stood  explaining,  dilating,  planning  this 
illustration  and  that — symbols,  compo- 
sitions that  were  to  take  the  working 
man's  fancy,  to  remain  imprinted  on 
his  mind,  and  lead  him  insensibly  to 
the  truth.  One  picture  most  espe- 
cially of  his  own  composition  did 
good  old  Caron  insist  upon.  There 
was  to  be  a  rising  sun  •  the  rays  of 
light  were  to  be  shining  upon  a  great 
globe  scattered  with  the  wrecks  of 
past  ages,  fetters  lying  broken  on 
the  ground,  spears  and  cannon  over- 
turned, and  the  symbols  of  war  rent 
asunder,  the  rainbow  of  peace  and 
universal  tranquillity  shining  in  the 
sky. 

"  Of  course  I  can  draw  anvthing 
you  like,  but  what  do  you  think  all 
this  will  do1?  "  du  Pare  said,  laughing 
at  last  almost  against  his  will. 

"  Men  will  note  this.  Those  who 
have  not  patience  to  read  my  words 
will  see  your  pictures,  and  will  ask 
what  the  meaning  of  the  riddle  may 
be.  The  voice  of  Truth  is  not  to  be 
silenced,  the  very  stones  cry  out," 
said  Caron,  gravely.  "All  life  is  a 
symbol,  a  secret  to  be  discovered." 

As  he  spoke,  an  open  carriage, 
drawn  by  two  livery  horses,  stopped 
at  the  door  of  the  shop  below,  shaking 
the  low  room  with  its  sudden  vibra- 
tion. In  the  carriage  was  seated  a 
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beautiful  young  woman  dressed  in  the 
fashion,  and  an  older  man — grey, 
military,  upright — by  her  side.  At 
the  lady's  desire  the  servant  jumped 
down  rom  the  box  and  went  into  the 
shop,  apparently  to  make  some  pur- 
chase, and,  while  the  carriage  waited, 
it  so  chanced  that  a  beggar  in  many 
rags  came  up,  followed  by  a  shabby 
woman  with  a  sleeping  child  wrapped 
in  a  tattered  shawl.  The  window  was 
open,  'and  the  two  men  in  the  little 
room  which  was  close  over  the  toy-shop 
could  not  help  assisting  at  the  scene. 
The  man  shuftled  up,  and  in  a  whining 
voice  began  to  ask  for  money  to  get 
his  tools  out  of  pawn,  and  somewhat 
rudely  touched  the  lady  on  the 
shoulder,  to  attract  her  attention. 

"  How  dare  you  !  Be  off,  you  fel- 
low !  "  cried  the  gentleman,  starting 
from  his  seat  with  sudden  irascibility. 
"  Take  care,  or  I  will  give  you  in 
charge  on  the  spot ; "  and  he  called 
angrily  to  the  coachman  to  drive  on. 
The  coachman  whipped  his  horses,  and 
one  of  the  wheels  just  grazed  the 
beggar's  foot. 

"  D them  !  "  said  the   man  to 

the  woman,  as  the  two  heaps  of  rags 
stood  side  by  side  on  the  pavement 
looking  after  the  carriage. 

"  I  could  drive  in  a  carriage  too, 
if  I  had  one,"  said  the  woman,  with 
another  oath  ;  then  she  looked  up,  for 
Caron  was  leaning  far  out  of  his 
window,  and  calling  7to  the  beggar  to 
attract  his  attention.  "  Here,"  he 
cried,  "  get  your  tools  out  of  pledge, 
my  friend  ;  do  your  own  work  ;  do 
not  demean  yourself  to  beg  of  others," 
and  he  threw  down  a  couple  of  half- 
crowns,  which  rolled  in  different 
directions  across  the  pavement,,  While 
the  beggars  leapt  to  catch  them,  the 
occupants  of  the  carriage  returning  on 
its  wheels  saw  the  scene.  The  young 
lady  looked  up  in  amazement  at  the 
eager  grey  head  and  outstretched 
hand,  the  gentleman  pulled  angrily  at 
his  moustache,  the  servant  came  out 
from  the  shop  with  some  parcel,  the 
whole  equipage  rolled  away.  Du 
Pare  had  drawn  back  into  the  shade 


of  the  curtain.  "I  know  that  girl," 
he  said  ;  "  she  has  just  married  that 
old  fellow  for  his  money.  She'  is  a 
friend  of  my  mother's." 

"  She  has  a  candid  face,"  said 
Caron.  "Poor  thing,  she  deserves  a 
happier  fate." 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

SUSANNA   AT   HOME. 

PEOPLE'S  lives  as  they  really  are  and 
peoples  lives  as  (for  all  their  experience 
of    the    past)    they  imagine   they   are 
going  to  l)e,  are  very  different.     And 
yet  reality  has  often  a  great  deal  more 
spirit    and   invention   in    it   than    the 
most  romantic  clay-dreams — it  is  less 
gracious,   less  poseur  than    one's   own 
imagination,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is 
a  great  deal  more  amusing  and  original. 
When  tired  Susanna  got  out  of  the 
train  and  looked  about   at  the   sweet 
country  place  which  was  henceforth  to 
be   her  home,   she   had    a  feeling    not 
unlike  that  with  which  one  imagines  a 
bird  flying  into  the  rustling  depths  of 
some  cool  green  tree.     The  Tarndale 
line   stops  short   in    a  garden   shaded 
by  green,  where  roses  are  clustering  in 
the    hedge,    beyond    which    shine   the 
sweet    evening    gleams    of    Tarndale 
water.    The  passengers  alight  into  fra- 
grance  among  sweetbriar    and  flower 
beds,  and  disperse  by  degrees  :    some 
cross  the   lake    in    boats,    some   walk 
away     by     the    lanes    that     lead    to 
the     village,     others    may     be     seen 
disappearing    across    the    moors    and 
uplands,    where    the    roads    climb    to 
meet  the  sky.     For  Susanna  an  open 
carriage   was  in  waiting,  a  couple  of 
flags   had  been   on   two  poles,   set  up 
and  as  she  alighted  she  was  greeted  by 
a  cheer  from  half  a  dozen  assembled 
urchins  led  by  a  stout  foreign-looking 
gentleman,  who  came  forward,  heartilv 
grasped  her  hand,  and  finally  saluted 
her  on  the  cheek  with  a  flourish  of  his 
hat.     Mr.  Bolsover  always  looked  ex- 
actly the   same,  but  his  clothes  were 
new  for  this  occasion ;  he  wore  a  dark 
green  velvet  hunting-suit,  with  a  horn 
slung   across    his    shoulders,    knicker- 
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bockers,  green  stockings,  buckled  shoes. 
He  had  assumed  a  general  air  of  gala 
and  cheerful  jauntiness  to  which  every 
possible  adornment  of  button  and 
shirt-stud  added  brilliance. 

"  "Welcome,  my  dear  Susanna,  wel- 
come. Here  you  are  at  last  among  us. 
Here  is  my  wife  come  to  meet  you. 
You  will  find  the  others  at  the  Place 
all  expectant  !  Get  in  my  dear,  get 
in,"  and  her  new  brother-in-law,  re- 
placing his  hat  carefully  on  one  side 
of  his  head,  gallantly  leads  Susanna 
by  the  elbow  and  hoists  her  \\p  the 
steps  of  the  barouche,  on  the  back 
seat  of  which  sits  an  elderly,  bony  lady 
in  glowering  satin,  who  shuts  her 
parasol,  bends  forward,  and  receives 
Susy  with  a  kiss  not  unlike  a  postman's 
rap  at  the  door.  "  Caroline  insisted 
on  coming  in  Tempy's  place,"  continues 
Mr.  Bolsover.  "Tempy,  slightly  indis- 
posed, is  waiting  at  the  Place  ;  get  in, 
John,  get  in  ;  Car  as  you  know  prefers 
the  back-seat." 

It  was  one  of  Mrs.  Bolsover's  many 
peculiarities  always  to  sit  with  her 
back  to  the  horses,  and  the  colonel 
and  Susy  being  placed  in  the  seat  of 
honour,  Mr.  Bolsover  leaps  in  himself, 
banging  the  door  several  times  in  suc- 
cession. The  porters  and  the  children 
give  a  second  straggling  cheer,  the 
carriage  rolls  away  by  the  shady 
road  skirting  the  lake,  which  is  all 
rippling  and  edged  with  reeds  and 
birds,  and  many  starts  and  plashes 
among  the  fringing  grasses.  Susy,  shy, 
wondering,  confused,  sat  silent,  smooth- 
ing out  her  folds  and  wraps,  feeling 
herself  raked  by  Mrs.  Bolsover's  two 
steady  scrutinizing  eyes. 

Aunt  Car  was  accustomed  to  Aunt 
Fanny's  gorgeous  elegancies,  to  her 
fifty  years ;  she  cast  a  disapproving 
glance  at  childish  Susy's  soft  flounces 
and  delicate  clouds  and  frills,  they 
seemed  affected  and  airified  to  the 
elder  lady. 

"  I  remember  you.  as  a  girl  at 
Vivian  Castle,"  says  she  in  her  deepest 
accents,  "  you  were  there  with  your 
grandfather.  I  hope  you  will  not  be 
dull  down  here  with  all  of  us.  I 


suppose  you  have  always  been  used  to 
live  with  old  people1?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  always,"  says  Susy,  rather 
confused.  The  colonel  feels  vaguely 
disconcerted  by  his  sister's  greeting, 
but  Mr.  Bolsover  has  begun  imme- 
diately pointing  out  the  remarkable 
objects  along  the  road,  the  barn  and 
the  haycocks  and  the  five-barred  gate 
and  other  subjects  of  common  interest. 
Mr.  Fox's  new  hotel  by  the  lake,  the 
Fletcher's  cottage  upon  the  hill-side, 
the  gates  of  Bolsover  Park  with  the 
big  trees  leading  up  to  the  house.  It 
was  all  new  to  Susy,  but  every 
branch  and  twig  and  stone  seemed 
to  be  a  part  of  the  elder  people's 
lives,  and  as  they  rolled  along  by 
the  scenes  of  his  youth,  the  colonel 
forgot  his  years  and  his  passing  irrita- 
tion in  the  silent  welcome  of  the  old 
haunts ;  he  could  not  but  contrast 
this  home-coming,  with  his  happiness 
by  his  side,  with  all  the  gloom  and 
forlorness  of  the  past  ten  years  of 
his  life. 

It  never  occurred  to  Colonel  Dymond 
that  everybody  else  was  not  as  happy 
as  he  now  found  himself.  Now  they,  too, 
would  know  her,  thought  the  simple- 
minded  gentleman,  and  to  know  her 
was  to  love  her.  His  heart  was  full  of 
gratitude  and  tenderness,  he  thought 
of  the  green  pastures  and  still  waters 
of  the  psalm.  Surely  King  David 
might  have  had  Tarndale  in  his  mind 
when  he  wrote  his  psalm. 

Colonel  Dymond  so  methodical,  so 
deliberate  in  his  ways,  so  scrupulous 
in  his  attire,  so  hasty  at  times,  as 
precise  people  are  apt  to  be,  was  a 
true-hearted  and  single-minded  man, 
strung  up  just  now  to  some  higher 
mood  than  was  his  wont.  He  had 
determined  when  he  married  to  make 
others  as  happy  as  he  was  himself. 
When  he  thought  of  his  sad  and  silent 
home,  now  once  more  brightened  to 
life  by  that  sweet  and  conciliatory 
presence,  it  seemed  to  him  impossible 
that  those  who  loved  him  should  not 
rejoice  for  him  and  for  themselves 
as  well. 

The  colonel  took  it  for  granted  that 
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Aunt  Fanny  would  be  of  the  same 
mind  as  the  rest  of  them,  according  a 
benediction  all  the  more  valued  because 
it  was  not  lightly  bestowed.  He  im- 
agined Tempy  warm-hearted,  welcom- 
ing, Fanny  coming  forward  with 
accomplished  arms  outstretched — a 
prop,  a  guide,  an  invaluable  adviser. 
Car  might  make  a  few  good-humoured 
jokes,  perhaps,  but  he  could  trust  to 
Car's  kind  heart ;  very  soon  she  would 
learn  to  prize  his  Susy.  And  then 
one  cannot  wonder  that  John  Dymond 
looked  kindly  and  admiringly  at  the 
sweet  figure  by  his  side ;  he  could  not 
but  note  its  grace  and  gentle  presence, 
and  the  sober  girlish  expectancy  of 
Susanna's  eyes,  and  he  thought  with  a 
proud  thankfulness  of  the  lovely  soul 
he  had  discovered  in  its  fair  and 
gentle  shrine. 

John  Dymond  felt  a  better  and  more 
important  person  somehow  for  his 
charming  young  wife,  who  trusted 
him,  and  looked  up  to  him — and  who 
shall  blame  him  if  he  also  felt  it  was 
not  without  reason  that  she  did  so  1  He 
had  been  kind  to  Susanna  and  to  her 
mother ;  he  was  prepared  to  do  more 
if  need  be  ;  and  of  this  need  be,  the 
colonel  had  little  doubt  in  his  mind. 
Mikey  and  Dermy's  education  must  he 
attended  to  without  delay.  Bohemia 
is  certainly  not  the  place  in  which  to 
study  the  rules  of  the  Latin  grammar, 
and  the  Marneys  were,  it  must  be 
confessed,  for  the  present  at  least 
dwellers  in  Bohemia. 

As  the  colonel  sat  quietly  in  his 
place  driving  along  the  lane,  his  mind 
travelled  right  away  as  minds  are  apt 
to  do,  to  a  Winchester  ball  some 
twenty-five  years  before,  and  to  the 
days  in  which  he  had  waltzed  with 
pretty  Mary  Holcombe,  Susy's  mother, 
less  beautiful  even  then,  however,  than 
her  daughter  was  now.  All  the  past 
seemed  like  a  far-away  burst  of  tears 
and  laughter  to  the  grim  sentimental 
old  fellow,  only  he  told  himself  that 
now  at  sixty  the  present  was  best. 

That  candid,  grave  face,  those  sweet 
innocent  eyes,  that  rare  smile  which 
delighted  him  when  it  came,  all  seemed 


like  a  rainbow  after  rain,  a  token  of 
happiness  after  long  trouble  and  diffi- 
culty. The  carriage  turns  in  at  two 
wide  gates ;  Susy's  "heart  begins  to 
beat. 

The  colonel  looks  out  eagerly. 

"  Do  you  see  Tempy  ]  "  says  he.  "  Is 
that  Jo  ?  " 

A  dog  barks,  the  butler  and  the 
footman  come  to  the  door,  the  carriage 
stops,  the  butler  advances,  the  footman 
retreats,  the  dog  wags  its  tail  and 
gambols  up  and  licks  the  colonel's 
boots. 

"  Where  is  Miss  Tempy,  where  is 
Mr.  Jo?  Down,  Zillah — down!"  says 
the  colonel,  impatiently. 

"  Miss  Dymond  is  up  stairs ;  you 
will  find  Miss  Bolsover  in  the  drawing- 
room,  sir,"  says  the  butler.  "  She  has 
just  ordered  tea.  Mr.  Jo  was  in  the 
'all  a  minute  ago." 

The  colonel  looks  somewhat  disap- 
pointed, the  footman  throws  wide  open 
the  drawing-room  door,  and  as  the 
wedding  party  enters  the  room,  fol- 
lowed by  the  dog,  a  quivering  pile 
rises  from  the  sofa  where  it  had  been 
heaped,  a  trophy  of  flounced  muslin, 
of  ribbons,  of  yellow  ringlets  and  glit- 
tering ornaments.  It  advances, 
serious,  awful,  with  an  artificial 
smile,  and  does  not  speak. 

"Well,  Fanny,  here  we  are,"  says 
Uncle  Bolsover,  with  a  hasty  attempt 
at  a  rally.  "Train  late,  of  course. 
Better  late  than  never — eh,  John  ?  I 
mean  of  course  as  regards  the  rail- 
way," says  the  squire,  suddenly  con- 
fused. 

"  This  was  good  of  you,  Fanny, 
coming  over  to  make  us  welcome," 
says  the  colonel,  wincing,  but  follow- 
ing his  brother-in-law's  lead.  "  Here 
she  is ;  come  home  to  us,"  and  he 
turned  to  Susy,  who  was  standing 
rather  frightened  in  the  middle  of  the 
room. 

"  How  do  you  do,"  says  Miss  Bols- 
over, advancing  with  a  glittering  kiss 
for  the  bride ;  then  turning  to  the 
colonel :  "  I  hope  you  will  excuse 
poor  Tempy's  absence,  John.  She  has 
been  entirely  upset  by  her  letters, 
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by  all  that  has  occurred,  or  she  would 
have  met  you.  I  have  advised  her  to 
remain  in  her  room  for  the  present." 
Then,  changing  with  alarming  polite- 
ness, "  Are  you  tired  after  your  jour- 
ney, Mrs.  Dymond  1  The  servants  are 
bringing  the  tea  ;  they  have  been  hard 
at  work,  poor  things,  preparing.  I 
hope  you  will  find  everything  comfort- 
able, but  of  course  we  none  of  us  knew 
what  you  would  wish  or  what  you 
were  accustomed  to." 

"  I — I  am  accustomed  to  nothing  at 
all,"  said  Susy,  blushing  up  and  pre- 
tending to  laugh,  but  somehow  she 
felt  more  inclined  to  cry.  This  terri- 
ble, ceremonious  Aunt  Fanny  and  her 
cheap  scents  and  furbelows  and  atten- 
tions ;  Tempy's  absence,  Tempy,  her 
own  friend  and  companion,  whose  wel- 
come she  had  counted  upon,  who  had 
written  so  warmly,  Avho  now  seemed  to 
turn  against  her  ;  Mrs.  Bolsover,  still 
staring  her  out  of  her  countenance — it 
was  all  like  a  frightening  dream. 

"  Is  Tempy  up  stairs  ]  "  said  Susy, 
looking  imploringly  from  the  grim  Mrs. 
Bolsover  on  the  sofa  to  the  still  more 
alarmingly  affable  Aunt  Fanny.  "Is 
she  really  ill  ?  May  I  go  to  her  ?  " 

"Thank  you,"  said  Aunt  Fanny, 
pearling  her  words,  "you  are  most 
kind  ;  but  for  the  present  she  is  best 
alone.  I  am  taking  her  back  to  Bols- 
over with  me  for  a  few  hours'  entire 
quiet ;  it  is  better  for  her  to  be  with 
those  she  is  accustomed  to  for  the 
present." 

"  But  she  knows  me  quite  well,  in- 
deed she  does,"  cried  Susy,  longing  to 
escape,  to  see  Tempy,  to  know  what 
was  amiss,  to  "have  it  out,"  as  girls 
say. 

Aunt  Fanny  looked  at  the  colonel. 

"  Is  it  your  wish,  John,  that  the 
child  should  be  further  upset1?  "We 
have  only  been  able  to  calm  her  with 
the  greatest  difficulty.  She  will  see 
you,  of  course.  But  give  her  time." 

The  colonel,  feeble-minded  man  that 
he  was,  turned  in  bewildered  conster- 
nation, turned  from  his  wife,  of  whom 
he  was  not  afraid,  to  his  sister-in-law 
Of  whom  he  was  afraid. 
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"  Perhaps,  my  dear  Susy,  you  had 
better  wait  a  little,"  the  colonel  fal- 
tered. "  As  our  good  sister  suggests, 
I'll  go  up  and  see  her  directly,"  and  he 
walked  straight  out  of  the  room. 

Susy  flushed  crimson,  and  looked 
from  one  to  the  other ;  she  too  was 
upset,  she  too  was  over-wrought ;  she 
felt  a  strange,  heavy  pain  in  her 
heart.  Was  this  her  own  home, 
her  home-coming ;  was  this  her  new 
life  ?  Were  these  the  people  whom 
she  had  determined  to  love  with  all 
her  heart  1  To  love  Aunt  Fanny  ! 
It  seemed  about  as  easy  to  love 
a  muslin  toilet-table,  pincushions, 
scent  bottles,  and  all.  What  did  it 
all  mean — why  these  looks,  these  re- 
serves 1  Was  it  her  coming  that  had 
brought  such  trouble  1  Oh !  what 
business,  then,  had  she  there?  They 
all  seemed  so  sufficient  to  each  other ; 
even  John  had  turned  away.  Oh,  it 
was  cruel  of  him.  What  had  she  done  ! 
what  had  she  done  !  She  looked  ap- 
pealingly  at  Mr.  Bolsover,  as  if  he  could 
explain  it  all.  As  she  looked  across 
the  room  with  a  sinking  heart,  she 
seemed  to  see  spread  out  as  a  picture 
before  her  the  many  years  to  come, 
Mrs.  Bolsover  for  ever  sitting  on  the 
sofa  with  her  fixed  stare,  for  ever 
serious,  for  ever  disapproving ;  Miss 
Bolsover,  so  big,  so  pink,  with  her  false 
curls  and  plaits  and  heavy  playfulness, 
arranging,  marshalling,  ordering  every 
one  about.  Was  this  her  home  ?  The 
over-crowded  room,  with  its  stuffed 
birds  and  gilt  frames  and  stag-horns 
and  sprawling  legs,  seemed  to  oppress 
Susy  like  some  nightmare. 

Even  the  kind  old  squire,  in  his 
fancy  dress  and  Vandyke  attitudes, 
had  got  upon  Susy's  nerves ;  she 
scarcely  did  justice  to  the  friendliness 
with  which  now  he  came  up,  trying  to 
make  things  more  cheerful. 

"  I  see  you  grasp  the  situation," 
said  he  jauntily.  "  We  are  all  used  to 
do  as  we  are  told  here — eh,  Fanny  ?  — 
all  used  to  it,  and  we  have  all  found 
by  long  experience  it  is  the  best  thing 
we  can  do,"  he  hastily  added,  seeing  a 
pink  eye  flashing  round  upon  him. 
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Perhaps  Miss  Bolsover  felt  that  a 
crisis  had  arisen  ;  perhaps  she  had 
suddenly  realised  that  a  young  re- 
public was  threatening  the  little  auto- 
cracy where  she  had  ruled  so  long. 
Her  plans  were  deeply  laid,  and, 
simple  as  they  seemed,  the  events 
had  been  arranged  with  an  elaborate 
care,  which  was  almost  defeated,  how- 
ever, by  a  very  simple  move  on  Susy's 
part,  for  suddenly  in  the  doorway  she 
sees  her  husband  leading  Tempy,  and 
followed  by  Jo,  who  had  been  up  stairs 
all  this  time  vainly  endeavouring  to 
persuade  his  sister  to  come  down.  But 
was  this  Tempy  who  had  come  down, 
and  who  stood  motionless  while  Jo 
strode  up  to  meet  his  young  step- 
mother, with  a  shy,  but  friendly  greet- 
ing 1  Was  this  Tempy,  with  downcast 
looks  and  swollen  eyes,  gloomy,  passive, 
with  a  dull  expression  like  that  of  a 
person  half-bewildered  and  asleep  ? 
Her  dress  was  tumbled,  her  looks 
were  changed,  even  her  curly  red  hair 
looked  limp  and  straight. 

"Tempy,  darling — Tempy,  what  is 
it  1  Is  it  because  1  have  come  ?  "  cried 
Susy,  running  to  her  with  outstretched 
arms,  with  a  sudden  rush  of  natural 
emotion,  so  warm,  so  true,  so  different 
from  all  the  hysterical  agitation  that 
it  carried  everything  before  it ;  Susy's 
whole  heart  was  in  her  kind  face.  "  I 
have  been  so  longing  to  see  you,"  she 
cried.  "  Your  aunt  says  you  are 
going  back  to  Bolsover  Hall.  Don't, 
jjlease — don't  go  away  now  that  I  have 
come." 

Tempy  looked  softer  for  a  moment, 
let  herself  be  kissed,  but  only  sighed, 
and  did  not  speak.  As  Susanna  re- 
leased her,  the  colonel  came  up. 

"  I  must  add  my  own  request,  my 
dear  child,  to  Susanna's.  Notwith- 
standing your  good  aunt's  wishes,  I 
confess  your  departure  would  wound 
me  deeply,"  said  the  colonel,  plucking 
up  some  spirit  at  last. 

"  We  will  send  her  back  to  you  in 
very  good  time,  John,"  interposes  Aunt 
Fanny,  blandly,  taking  the  girl's  hand 
in  hers.  "  Tempy  only  needs  a  few 
hours'  quiet  at  the  Hall  with  us,  and 


she  will  come  home  braced  and  pre- 
pared to  do  her  duty,  and  to  accept 
your  will — and  Mrs.  Dymond's,"  adds 
Miss  Bolsover,  with  an  odd  intonation. 
"  You,  of  course,  are  able  to  command, 
but  if  Tempy  takes  my  advice,  she  will 
do  what  is  not  only  for  her  own  and 
present  happiness  but  for  that  of  us 
all." 

"  I  don't  know  what  the  deuce  you 
mean,"  says  the  colonel,  testily,  and 
suddenly  losing  his  temper. 

No  wonder  poor  John  Dymond  found 
himself  bewildered.  There  was  Fanny 
defying  him,  Caroline  frowning, 
Susy,  whom  he  had  seen  for  all  these 
days,  so  bright,  so  radiantly  happy, 
so  easily  pleased,  now  standing  pale, 
silent,  and  repulsed.  Bolsover  alone 
came  up  to  the  colonel's  expectations  ; 
you  could  always  count  upon  Bolsover. 
Hitherto  John  Dymoad  thought  he 
could  have  counted  on  them  all.  He 
could  hardly  believe  that  this  strange, 
new,  terrible  Fanny  Bolsover,  so  ela- 
borate and  frigid,  was  the  ideal  of  good- 
ness and  amiability  which  they  had  all 
looked  up  to  for  years.  And  Tempy — 
was  this  Ms  Tempy,  so  sullen,  so 
changed  1  Nor  did  the  colonel  find 
himself  much  more  at  his  ease  when  he 
presently  met  the  intelligent  look  of  his 
sister,  Mrs.  Bolsover. 

"  I  knew  all  along  how  it  would  be," 
said  Aunt  Car,  who  had,  among  other 
habits,  that  inconvenient  trick  of  occa- 
sionally speaking  her  thoughts  aloud. 

"Knew  what,  my  dear  Car?"  said 
Mr.  Bolsover,  by  way  of  turning  off 
the  conversation  agreeably  ;  "  that  we 
should  all  be  here — a  family  party, 
happily  united  at  last  1 " 

"  I  little  thought  how  it  would  all 
be,"  said  the  colonel.  "  Tempy,  you 
must  make  your  own  arrangements 
with  your  aunts,  and  by  all  means 
attend  to  their  wishes.  But,  remem- 
ber, this  is  your  natural  home ; "  and 
the  colonel,  turning  very  red,  and  feel- 
ing his  temper  beyond  his  control, 
marched  out  of  the  room,  leaving  Tempy 
still  standing  as  if  she  was  dazed,  as 
indeed  she  was. 

Susy  ran  up  again,  and  put  her  arms 
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out ;  Tempy  looked  at  her  with  strange 
eyes.  "  Tell  papa  I  will  come  back," 
she  said  ;  "  tell  him  it  is  no  want  of 
love."  Her  lips  quivered  ;  she  did  not 
finish  her  sentence. 

".Come,  my  child,  come,"  cries  Aunt 
Fanny,  suddenly,  extremely  animated, 
and  swooping  down  from  the  other  end 
of  the  room.  "  Car,  do  not  keep  her 
standing  ;  Frederick,  you  can  walk  ;  " 
and  before  any  one  could  speak  another 
word  or  interfere  in  any  way,  Miss 
Bolsover  throws  a  shawl  over  Tempy's 
head,  motions  Mrs.  Bolsover  to  the  door, 
and  in  another  minute  has  urged,  borne, 
carried  her  niece  by  main  will  out  of 
the  room.  In  the  hall  Miss  Bolsover' s 
maid  was  waiting  ready  with  a  bag. 
the  butler  was  holding  open  the  car- 
riage-door, Miss  Fanny,  with  some- 
thing of  her  brother's  agility,  thrusts 
Mrs.  Bolsover  into  her  usual  place  on 
the  back  seat,  hurries  passive  Tempy 
up  with  the  assistance  of  the  maid, 
and  when  the  colonel,  after  a  few 
minutes'  struggle  with  his  temper, 
came  back  from  the  garden,  he  found 
the  room  cleared,  doors  open,  the  com- 
pany gone ;  Susy  had  fled  up  stairs  ; 
only  Frederick  Bolsover  remained  for 
a  minute,  disconsolately  standing  in 
the  passage,  talking  in  a  low  voice  to 
Jo. 

"  Fanny  is  too  abrupt — too  abrupt," 
says  Uncle  Bol.  "  Means  well,  of 
course.  Poor  Tempy  looks  wretchedly 
out  of  sorts.  These  family  entangle- 
ments are  always  trying,  very  trying. 
Charlie  is  coming  back,  I  believe ; 
there  was  a  telegram  to  Fanny  this 
morning." 

Tempy's  looks  had  startled  her 
father,  even  more  than  they  did  her 
uncle.  He  was  deeply  hurt  by  her 
departure ;  he  had  trusted  in  her  sym- 


pathy. The  prosaic  old  fellow  felt  as 
if  he  had  had  a  shock,  as  if  all  the 
quiet  foundations  of  his  life  had  been 
shaken.  He  nodded  to  his  brother-in- 
law  and  son,  but  he  went  straight  into 
his  study,  and  began  tearing  open  the 
pile  of  bills  and  letters  upon  the  table. 
But  his  hand  trembled  so  much  that 
he  threw  the  whole  parcel  down  upon 
the  table  in  a  heap.  Then  he  crossed 
the  room  to  the  window,  which  he 
threw  wide  open.  As  he  came  back  to 
the  table,  he  saw  his  own  figure  re- 
flected in  the  glass  against  the  light, 
and  he  turned  away  his  head.  He  was 
troubled — agitated.  Could  it  be  that, 
perhaps,  Tempy  was  right  in  the  main 
— that  she  had  a  right  to  resent  his 
marriage  1  He  had  never  imagined 
anything  like  this.  The  poor  colonel's 
head  sank  upon  his  breast.  Just  then 
the  door  opened, and  Jo  came  straggling 
in. 

"  Don't  you  want  lights  or  anything, 
papa  1 "  said  the  young  fellow,  with  a 
touch  of  real  sympathy  in  his  voice. 
The  father  did  not  answer,  but  held 
out  his  hand  without  looking  up. 
"  Tempy  is  terribly  cut  up  about 
Charlie  Bolsover."  said  Jo,  shyly.  "  You 
know  he  is  very  fond  of  her,  papa,  and 
they  have  been  constantly  together  all 
this  time.  But  these  love  affairs  never 
last,"  says  the  experienced  youth, 
"  and  I'm  sure  Aunt  Fanny  had  been 
giving  her  chloral.  Tempy  hardly 
knew  what  she  was  about." 

"Love  affairs!"  says  the  father, 
looking  up  extraordinarily  relieved.  "Is 
that  the  meaning  of  it  all  ?  Chloral  ! 
How  very  wrong  and  imprudent  of 
your  aunt.  Confound  Charlie  Bolsover ! 
So  he's  at  the  bottom  of  it  all,  is  he  ? 
He  deserves  to  be  shot ! "  cries  the 
colonel. 


To  be  continued 
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AN  immense  rolling  plain  of  cal- 
careous tufa,  with  ta  scant  covering  of 
rich  brown  earth,  studded  all  over 
with*  colossal  olive  trees  of  great  age  ; 
cut  up  by  long  lines  of  rough  walls, 
built  in  great  measure  to  get  rid  of 
the  stones  off  the  cornfields,  and 
dotted  here  and  there  with  small 
towns  and  solitary  "  Masserie "  or 
farmhouses,  glinting  in  the  bright 
sunshine  and  looking  like  small  for- 
tresses ;  an  occasional  "  gravina  " 
or  ravine  with  large  boulders  far 
below,  where  now  and  then  a  torrent 
rages  for  a  short  time  in  the  winter, 
and  a  kestrel  hovering  among  the 
rocks, — such  are  the  first  impressions  of 
this  part  of  Magna  Grsecia. 

A  wild,  curious,  melancholy  country, 
beautiful  in  its  way  and  a  very 
paradise  for  the  botanist.  In  March 
the  short  turf  is  starred  all  over 
with  the  lovely  yellow  and  purple 
Itomulia  columnce,  sometimes  all  pur- 
ple, sometimes  nearly  white,  with 
a  most  delicious  smell,  like  violets, 
only  more  so.  The  untilled  parts  of 
the  country  are  a  soft  blue-gray  colour 
from  the  rosemary,  which  grows  into 
immense  bushes,  and  is  used  for  fire- 
wood. The  Carub,  or  locust  trees, 
shine  like  green  oases  in  the  midst  of 
the  sad,  grey  olives,  their  young 
vegetation  being  of  a  vivid  yellow- 
green,  and  the  leaves  looking  as  though 
they  had  been  oiled,  so  brilliant  are 
they.  The  lentisk,  the  myrtle,  the 
white  and  the  pink  gumcistus  or 
rockrose,  and  salvia  grow  luxuriously. 
There  are  several  species  of  wild 
mignonette,  and  many  orchids  and 
irises.  The  beautiful  and  curious 
snake's  head  iris,  looking  as  though 
made  of  black  velvet  shot  with  yellow- 
green,  grows  everywhere,  and  when  in 
its  favourite  position,  under  a  tall 
bush,  sends  its  long,  slender,  reed-like 


leaves  a  yard  and  more  up  to  the 
light. 

In  the  cultivated  land  under  the 
olive  trees  the  ground  is  in  some  places 
all  flecked  skyblue  with  the  exquisite 
iris  Morceaficgax,  which,  alas  !  lasts  but 
six  hours,  uncurling  its  delicate  flowers 
at  midday  and  dying  with  the  setting 
sun.  There  are,  however,  several 
flowers  on  each  of  them,  so  their 
beauty  lasts  longer  than  might  be 
imagined.  Purple  anemones  grow 
strong  and  tall,  and  the  vetches  are 
abundantly  represented ;  there  is  one 
in  particular  exactly  the  colour  of  a 
a  ruby, — which  in  the  sun  is  posi- 
tively dazzling.  The  wild  cucumber 
trails  along  the  dusty  banks  with  its 
pale  yellow  flowers,  and  the  Cynoglossun  i 
columnse,  all  covered  with  down  like 
a  maiden's  cheek,  looks  sickly  with 
its  glaucus  leaves  and  queer  little 
roseate  flowers,  like  drops  of  old  port 
wine. 

Squills  grow  luxuriantly,  and  the 
stately,  graceful  Asphodel  surround  the 
base  of  the  olive  trees,  the  larger 
variety  sending  up  a  flower  stem  some 
four  feet  high.  In  the  moonlight  it 
looks  a  weird,  unearthly  flower  bend- 
ing slowly  to  the  sea  breeze,  and  old 
Homer's  lines  rose  to  one's  mind  : — 

' '  ali^a  5'  'IKOVTO  /car'  acr<po8e\bv  \fifj.£va. 
<=v6a  T€  vaiovffi  ^i/xa!,  «5;Sa>A.a  Kaij.6vTouv." 

— "Again  they  came  to  the  asphodel 
meadow,  where  the  spirits  dwell,  the 
shades  of  the  dead " — as  ever  and 
anon  the  strange,  pungent  smell  rose 
heavily  to  the  sky.  Here  and  there  a 
palm  tree  towers  far  up  towards  the 
sky,  drooping  its  feathery  leaves  as 
though  pining  for  its  distant  brethren 
in  Africa. 

No  wonder  the  people  here  believe 
in  witches  and  in  magic  :  the  lonely 
expanses  of  country,  the  fantastic 
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shapes  of  the  carub  and  olive  trees — in 
whose  misshapen  trunks  the  brigands 
used  to  hide,  dressed  in  stuff  resembling 
the  colour  of  the  trees,  so  that  the 
soldiers  often  passed  within  a  few 
paces  of  the  men  they  were  tracking ; 
the  innumerable  old  tombs,  crypts, 
and  remains  of  ancient  buildings 
scattered  about  on  every  side,  are  all 
well  calculated  to  impress  an  ignorant 
population. 

The  prickly  pear  assumes  the  pro- 
portions of  a  small  tree,  and  is  a 
source  of  considerable  profit  to  the 
proprietors,  as  it  flourishes  where 
nothing  else  will  grow,  and  six  of  the 
red  or  yellow  luscious  fruit  sell  for  five 
centimes  in  the  towns.  On  asking 
how  they  managed  to  pick  the  fruit 
from  the  huge,  tangled  mass  of  broad 
leaves  all  covered  with  minute  and 
penetrating  prickles,  they  told  me 
there  was  a  plant  called  "  Fumulu," 
with  which  they  wipe  the  leaves  and 
fruit,  and  which  destroy  the  innumer- 
able prickles.  This  same  plant  is  said 
to  cause  blindness,  swelling  of  the 
head,  and  ultimately  to  kill  white 
sheep.  The  fact  is  that  one  seldom 
sees  any  but  black  sheep,  which  they 
say  are  not  affected  by  the  Fumulu 
(Iperico  crispo). 

Apulia  is  very  sparsely  inhabited. 
There  are  no  cottages,  and  the  field 
work  is  all  done  by  gangs  of  men  and 
women  from  the  various  small  towns. 
Wages  are  low  :  a  man  gets  1  franc 
a  day,  a  woman  half  that  sum,  save 
at  harvest-time,  or  when  the  olives 
are  gathered  ;  then  a  woman  receives 
70  to  80  centimes,  a  man  from  2 
francs  to  2J.  The  day's  work  is  a 
poor  one,  as  many  of  the  labourers 
live  from  two  to  five  miles  from  their 
work,  so  they  come  late  and  leave 
early,  besides  being  tired  by  walking 
such  a  distance.  This  state  of  things 
may  change  as  the  sense  of  security 
increases.  It  is  hardly  credible  that 
up  to  1816  the  Turkish  and  Algerian 
corsairs  used  to  carry  off  women  and 
young  boys  and  girls  into  slavery  ! 
Until  after  the  bombardment  of 
Algiers  by  Lord  Exmouth,  no  woman 


was  safe  near  the  sea-coast.  After 
this  came  the  brigandage,  which  only 
ceased  in  1862,  when  twenty- one 
brigands  were  killed  in  a  pitched 
battle,  and  eleven  taken  as  prisoners  to 
Taranto,  where  they  were  shot  next 
morning  in  the  market-place. 

The  agricultural  instruments  are 
curiously  primitive.  The  spade  is  un- 
known, and  everything  is  done -with 
a  short-handled  and  much-bent  hoe. 
Earth  and  stones  are  carried,  exactly 
as  in  Egypt,  in  small  rush-baskets  on 
one  shoulder,  each  basket  containing 
about  twelve  hands'  full.  I  tried  to 
explain  a  wheelbarrow  to  an  Apulian 
peasant  with  signal  insuccess ;  no 
doubt  he  would  use  it  as  the  Arabs 
did,  when  M.  de  Lesseps  tried  to  in- 
troduce them  at  Ismailia  on  the  Suez 
Canal — turn  them  topsy-turvy  to  sleep 
under. 

The  plough  weighs  from  8  to  lOlbs., 
and  consists  of  two  very  slender  bent 
boughs  of  olive,  or  ilex,  as  shafts,  and 
a  tiny  wooden  coulter,  roughly  shaped 
with  a  hatchet,  which  just  scratches 
the  soil  when  the  man  leans  on  a  stick 
that  he  fits  into  a  hole  on  the  upper 
part.  Sometimes  one  sees  fourteen 
pair  of  oxen  and  five  or  six  pair  oi' 
mules  ploughing  in  a  line  under  the 
olives ;  the  fields  are  very  large,  and 
they  make  no  furrows  for  the  water  to 
drain  off.  "When  the  day's  work  is 
over,  the  plough  is  tied  on  to  the  horns 
of  one  ox,  who  trails  the  shafts  on  each 
side  as  he  sedately  paces  homewards. 

The  common  people,  particularly  to 
the  north  of  Taranto,  are  wonderfully 
Eastern  in  look  and  manner  ;  the  tall, 
lithe  figure,  the  bright  face,  brilliant 
teeth,  and  peculiar  bluish  tinge  of  the 
white  of  the  eye,  all  tell  of  the  Saracen 
blood.  "When  one  meets  a  shepherd 
trudging  through  the  bushes  after  his 
small  wild  black  sheep,  he  grins  from 
ear  to  ear,  saying  "salute"  (salve), 
and  then  pours  out  a  torrent  of  incom- 
prehensible dialect,  raising  his  voice 
to  a  shout  as  he  perceives  that  you 
cannot  understand  a  word.  His  good- 
bye is  "  state  vi  ben "  (keep  well), 
and  he  will  generally  call  you  "  tu  " 
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(thou),  not  from  any  want  of  respect, 
but  from  old  custom.  He  dresses  in  a 
waistcoat  and  trousers  all  of  one  piece, 
made  of  goat's  skin,  with  the  hair 
turned  inside,  and  a  brown  cloth 
jacket  woven  from  the  fleeces  of  his 
black  sheep.  The  shepherds  guide  their 
flocks  partly  by  voice  and  partly  by 
throwing  stones ;  they  are  unerring 
shots,  and  a  marauding  lamb  who  has 
ventured  into  the  corn,  jumps  high  off 
the  ground  on  receiving  a  stone  on  its 
nose.  The  shepherds  play  on  a  kind 
of  flute  fashioned  out  of  a  cane  wild, 
melancholy  music,  which  recalls  Pan's 
pij.es  as  the  sound  is  wafted  across  a 
ravine,  mingled  with  the  deep  booming 
of  the  cows'  bells  and  the  sharp 
tinkle  of  the  smaller  ones  around  the 
neck  of  the  bell-wether. 

The  "  Masserie  "  or  farm-houses  look 
very  imposing,  generally  placed  on 
elevated  ground,  to  avoid  the  malaria 
as  far  as  possible,  and  built  of  white 
stone,  which  glitters  in  the  sunshine. 
They  consist  almost  invariably  of  a 
very  large  open  court-yard,  surrounded 
with  high  walls.  On  one  side  of  the 
yard  is  an  immense  vaulted  cow- 
house, built  of  stone,  with  a  manger 
running  all  around,  divided  off  for  each 
animal.  In  the  centre  of  each  division 
is  sunk  a  common  majolica  plate,  and, 
after  the  beasts  have  finished  their 
meal  of  chaff  and  oats,  the  "  Massaro 
delle  bestie,"  or  cowkeeper,  goes  around 
and  sweeps  the  dust  and  refuse  into 
the  plate,  whence  it  is  easily  cleared 
and  thrown  away.  Out  of  this  stable 
open  immense  vaulted  chambers,  with 
apertures  in  the  roof  where  the  chaff 
is  thrown  in.  At  one  end  is  a  large 
archway  leading  into  a  room  with  a 
chimney  shaft  in  the  middle  of  the 
roof.  Over  a  great  slab  of  stone,  on 
which  olive  branches  smoulder,  hangs 
a  cauldron  full  of  water ;  all  around 
the  room  runs  a  raised  bench  of  stone, 
and  on  this  are  spread  the  miserable 
mattresses  which  serve  the  shepherds 
as  beds.  Their  food  consists  chiefly 
of  a  thick  puree  made  of  beans,  sea- 
soned with  a  little  salt,  when  they 
can  afford  it. 


The  sheep's  milk  is  excellent,  very 
rich  in  cream,  and  fragrant  in  taste 
from  the  quantity  of  thyme  and  other 
sweet  herbs  eaten  by  the  sheep.  The 
Ovile  or  sheep-pen  stands  at  a  little 
distance  from  the  Masseria ;  it  con- 
sists generally  of  three  large  yards, 
one  for  the  ewes  in  milk,  one  for  the 
lambs,  and  one  for  the  ewes  which 
'  are  not  giving  milk.  At  one  end  of 
the  yard  for  the  milk-ewes  is  a  tiny 
hut,  divided  in  the  middle ;  here  sit 
two  men  near  apertures  just  large 
enough  to  admit  one  sheep  at  a  time. 
A  boy  stands  in  the  yard  and  pushes 
one  ewe  after  another  through  the 
holes  into  the  hut,  where  the  men  lay 
hold  of  the  poor  beasts  by  their  tails, 
as  they  try  to  rush  past.  They  then 
milk  them  into  big  pails  in  an  incredi- 
bly short  space  of  time.  Each  ewe 
gives  a  little  under  a  quart  of  milk  a 
day,  and  as  soon  as  they  are  allowed 
to  run  out  of  the  door  of  the  hut,  the 
lambs  are  waiting  for  their  mothers, 
and  finish  any  drop  of  milk  the  men 
leave.  The  "Massaro  delle  pecore," 
or  shepherd,  makes  a  sort  of  dry  curd, 
called  '•  liicotta,"  which  is  delicious, 
particularly  when  mixed  with  the  honey 
which  fully  justifies  the  praises  of  the 
poets.  The  "  Ricotta  Marzotica,"  made 
in  March  and  salted,  keeps  far  into 
summer  and  resembles  the  little 
Normandy  cheeses.  In  May  when 
the  herbage  is  most  luxuriant  they 
make  cream  an  inch  thick,  from  cows' 
or  buffaloes'  milk,  like  the  Turkish 
caimak.  "  Lu  Quagliatu,"  very  like 
the  Eastern  "  Yaghourt,"  is  a  common 
dish  here,  as  it  is  in  Sardinia — a  re- 
miniscence of  the  Saracen  invasion. 
"  Cacio  Cavallo "  (horse  cheese)  is 
also  excellent ;  it  is  shaped  like  a 
small  club,  and  gets  its  queer  name 
from  being  suspended,  "a  cavallo " 
(astride),  tied  in  pairs,  across  a  bar  of 
wood. 

The  great  produce  is  oil ;  but  partly 
from  the  scarcity  of  labour,  partly 
from  the  want  of  energy  and  enter- 
prise in  the  people,  it  is  so  badly  made 
as  to  be  almost  unsaleable  in  the  rest 
of  Italy.  The  olives  are  allowed  to 
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hang  on  the  trees  until  they  fall  from 
sheer  rottenness.  The  idea  is  that  in 
this  way  more  oil  is  obtained ;  but  if  a 
storm  comes,  thousands  of  olives  are 
swept  away  by  the  rain,  and  in  any 
case  the  oil  is  of  a  bad  colour,  and  the 
taste  rancid  and  earthy.  There  is  a 
considerable  export  of  wool  and  corn, 
but  the  sheep  are  a  small,  stunted 
breed,  only  giving  an  average  of  two 
and  a  quarter  pounds  of  wool  per  head. 
The  cattle  are  hardy,  dark  grey  in 
colour,  and  with  hoofs  like  iron  :  the 
cross  roads  in  Apulia  are  generally 
tracks  worn  in  the  rock,  and  the  oxen 
are  unshod.  Cotton  is  extensively 
grown  :  the  staple  is  short,  but  the 
quality  excellent,  and  in  every  house 
is  a  loom  where  the  women  weave  all 
the  sheets,  quilts,  and  necessary  house- 
hold stuff,  and  the  material  for  their 
own  clothes. 

The  horses  are  chiefly  Dalmatian 
and  Sardinian — handsome,  courageous 
little  beasts,  full  of  fire,  and  doing 
their  forty  or  fifty  miles  at  a  swinging 
trot.  The  mules  are  splendid,  and  the 
donkeys  excellent.  In  general  the 
animals  are  well  treated,  and  look 
sleek  and  fat. 

Close  to  the  Masseria  of  Leucas- 
pide,  belonging  to  a  well-known  and 
popular  member  of  London  society, 
Sir  James  Lacaita,  one  can  trace  the 
old  chariot  road  from  Taranto  to 
Gnatia,  on  the  Adriatic,  where  Horace 
slept  on  his  journey  to  Brindisi. 

The  Leucaspide,  or  heavy  infantry 
with  the  white  shields,  who  served 
under  Pyrrhus  at  the  battle  of  Asculum, 
are  supposed  to  have  encamped  here, 
and  all  about  the  property  are  remains 
of  old  tombs  and  cave  habitations. 
One  seldom  goes  out  without  finding 
fragments  of  pottery,  some  of  fine 
texture,  light,  and  of  a  brilliant  black 
or  a  soft  grey  colour ;  many  pieces, 
bearing  traCes  of  paint  or  of  incised 
ornamentation,  are  evidently  Greek ; 
others  are  coarse,  heavy  and  hand- 
made before  the  invention  of  the 
potter's  wheel. 

The  Masseria  of  Leucaspide  stands 
about  200  feet  above  the  sea,  and 


is  of  the  usual  dazzling  white  stone. 
It  was  a  mere  ruin,  but  Sir  James 
Lacaita  has  added  considerably  to 
the  farmhouse,  and  has  built  a  long 
loggia  or  arcade  all  along  the 
south-west  front,  which  overhangs  a 
garden  full  of  orange  and  lemon  trees, 
with  great  yellow  masses  of  brobding- 
nagian  houseleek  and  patches  of  blue 
Parma  violets.  To  the  south  lies,  the 
town  of  Taranto,  about  six  miles  off, 
shining  like  driven  snow  in  the  sun, 
and  the  two  islands,  once  Choerade, 
now  San  Pietro  and  San  Paolo,  seem 
to  float  on  the  milky-coloured  water. 
The  Ionian  Sea  is  some  six  miles  away 
from  the  Masseria,  and  on  the  other 
side  of  the  beautiful  bay  rise  the  snow 
capped  mountains  of  the  Basilcate,  and 
farther  off,  gradually  fading  into  mist 
on  the  far  horizon,  are  the  Calabrian 
mountains,  rugged  and  wild  as  their 
inhabitants.  The  sky  is  of  a  pale, 
clear  blue,  and  the  sunsets  are  like  a 
picture  by  Turner. 

Directly  opposite,  on  the  Basilcate 
shore,  lies  the  village  of  Metaponto, 
mentioned  in  the  Odyssey  as  Alybas, 
founded  by  the  hero  of  that  name, 
who  gave  hospitality  to  Hercules 
when  he  took  back  the  oxen  of 
Geryon  to  Greece.  While  Hercules 
was  in  the  house  the  wife  of  Alybas 
had  a  son,  and  they  named  him 
Metabos,  "  born  after  the  arrival  of 
the  oxen."  Metaponto  only  appears 
in  real  history  about  the  seventh 
century  B.C.,  when,  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  old  town  of  Metabos  by 
the  barbarians  who  came  down  from 
the  hills,  the  Sybarites  sent  a  colony 
under  Leucippos,  chiefly  formed  of 
fugitive  Messinians,  who  founded  the 
new  Metaponto.  Pythagoras  went 
there  when  driven  out  of  Crotona  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  sixth  century 
B.C.,  and  was  received  with  every  mark 
of  admiration  and  respect.  He  died 
there,  owing  to  the  persecution  of 
Cylon,  whose  partisans  set  fire  to  the 
edifice  where  the  philosopher  was 
teaching. 

Of  ancient  Metaponto  nothing  now 
remains  but  fifteen  large  columns,  the 
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relics  of  a  temple.  Everything  that 
could  be  used  for  building  purposes 
has  long  since  been  taken  away,  and 
a  ruin,  discovered  and  partially  ex- 
cavated by  the  Due  de  Luynes  in 
1828,  has  shared  the  same  fate.  The 
emblem  of  Metaponto  was  an  ear  of 
corn,  symbol  of  the  goddess  of  plenty ; 
most  of  the  ancient  coins  of  the  city 
bear  it,  sometimes  in  conjunction  with 
a  lochist. 

On  a  clear  day,  a  little  to  the  left, 
you  can  distinguish,  on  rising  ground, 
the  farm-house  of  Policoro,  belonging 
to  Prince  Gerace,  which  stands  on  the 
site  of  Heracleia,  founded  B.C.  432  by 
the  Tarentines.  The  city  was  in  alli- 
ance with  the  Lucanians  and  the 
Tarentines  against  Rome  in  B.C.  278, 
and  it  was  doubtless  to  detach  them 
from  their  old  friends  that  the  Romans 
granted  the  Heracleians  a  treaty  of 
alliance  on  such  favourable  terms  that 
Cicero  called  it 

"  Prope  singulars  fcedus." 

The  town  seems  to  have  suffered 
severely  in  the  Social  War,  as  we 
learn  that  all  its  records  were  de- 
stroyed by  fire.  The  Tabula?,  Ilera- 
cleenses,  one  of  the  most  interesting 
monuments  of  antiquity,  were  found 
close  by.  These  bronze  tables  are 
now  in  the  Museum  at  Naples  ;  they 
bear  a  Latin  inscription  relating  to 
the  municipal  regulations  of  Heracleia, 
but  which  is  only  a  copy  of  a  more 
general  law,  the  Lex  Julia  Municipals, 
promulgated  in  B.C.  45  for  all  the 
towns  of  Italy.  On  the  back  is  a 
Greek  inscription  of  far  earlier  date. 
Coins  and  bronzes  have  been  found 
in  considerable  numbers,  and  the  most 
beautiful  Greek  vases  in  the  Naples 
collection  were  found  at  Heracleia. 
The  coins  bear  a  noble  head,  in  profile, 
of  Minerva,  with  the  scylla  on  her 
helmet,  and  Hercules  wrestling  with 
the  lion  on  the  reverse,  his  club  beside 
him  and  a  little  bird  between  his  legs. 

To  the  right,  as  we  look  across  the 
bay,  and  behind  Policoro,  rises  a 
mountain,  called  "  La  Spina  di  Latro- 
nico,"  in  shape  like  Vesuvius ;  and  a 


little  to  the  left  one  sees  the  great 
mass  of  the  Pollino  group,  the  highest 
point  of  which  exceeds  6,000  feet, 
and  is  clothed  in  snow  till  far  into  the 
summer.  Further  again  to  the  south 
the  mountains  sink,  and  we  know  that 
Sybaris,  the  great  city  founded  720 
B.C.,  famous  for  its  opulence  and  power, 
lies  hidden  in  the  earth,  with  the 
waters  of  the  Crathis  flowing  above 
it,  through  what  is  now  a  desolate 
swamp,  frequented  by  vast  herds  of 
buffaloes  and  pestilent  with  fever. 
Yet  more  to  the  left,  but  lost  in  the 
mists,  rise  the  Calabrian  Mountains, 
which  fall  towards  the  sea,  forming  the 
three  lapygian  promontories,  on  one 
of  which,  now  Capo  delle  Colonne, 
stands  all  that  is  left  of  the  celebrated 
temple  of  the  Lacinian  Juno,  the  one 
column  which,  standing  out  solitary 
against  the  blue  sky,  serves  as  a  land- 
mark to  the  mariner. 

Crotona,  celebrated  in  ancient 
history  for  the  extreme  beauty  of  its 
inhabitants  and  for  its  school  of 
medicine,  is  now  represented  by  the 
small  town  of  Cotrone,  whose  women 
pass  for  the  handsomest  of  all  the 
country  around.  The  famous  picture 
of  Helen,  for  which  Zeuxis  was  al- 
lowed to  choose  five  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful virgins  of  the  city  as  his  models, 
has  long  since  disappeared,  but  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  excavations  which 
Professor  Viola,  an  enthusiastic  and 
learned  archaeologist,  is  to  undertake  for 
the  Italian  Government  will  throw  some 
light  on  the  almost  unknown  history 
of  the  famous  cities  of  Magha  Graecia. 
Numerous  coins  have  been  found,  the 
most  ancient  of  a  type  peculiar  to 
Magna  Gr^ecia  called  "  incuse,"  one 
side  convex,  the  other  side  concave. 
The  earlier  ones  bear  a  tripod,  the 
later  have  an  angry-looking  full  face  of 
the  Lacinian  Juno,  and  on  the  reverse 
a  seated  Hercules  with  a  vase  in  his 
right  hand. 

Behind  the  Masseria  of  Leuc- 
aspide  runs  the  wild  picturesque  Gra- 
vina  di  Leucaspide,  the  rocks  in  some 
places  all  overgrown  with  rosemary, 
myrtle,  gumcistus,  and  lentisk,  which 
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in  March  is  just  coining  into  bloom, 
the  •  buds  looking  like  small  portions 
of  the  crimson  "  love-lies-bleeding " 
stuck  on  all  over  the  boughs.  The 
wild  pear-trees  in  full  bloom  shine  like 
snow  in  the  sun,  and  wild  olives  spring 
up  on  every  side,  mixed  with  the 
feathery  Pinus  maritima  and  the 
ilex.  In  the  gravine  is  a  natural 
cavern,  of  difficult  access,  as  the  rocks 
are  slippery  and  one  has  to  scramble 
down  the  rugged  declivities  some  sixty 
feet  before  reaching  the  narrow  ledge 
in  front  of  the  cave,  with  some  hund- 
reds of  feet  of  precipice  below.  We 
found  traces  of  ancient  paintings, 
which  have  been  almost  defaced  by 
holes  made  in  the  centre  of  them ; 
these  must  be  of  old  date,  the  broken 
rock  being  of  the  same  colour  as 
the  rest.  The  cavern  runs  over  450 
feet  into  the  earth,  and  branches  off 
into  two  arms,  both  ending  in  a  lofty 
chamber,  with  long  stalagmites  which 
glistened  yellowish-white  as  our  lamps 
flashed  upon  them.  One  could  trace  signs 
of  couches  cut  in  the  rock,  but  at  pre- 
sent the  only  inhabitants  are  bats  and 
owls.  We  could  find  no  crosses  cut  in 
the  roof  or  on  the  sides  of  this  cave, 
as  on  all  the  others  I  have  seen  about 
here. 

This  "  Gravina"  runs  down  towards 
the  sea  shore  and  gradually  opens 
out  and  loses  itself  in  the  flat  land. 
Towards  Taranto  lies  a  smaller  ra- 
vine, the  Gravina  Mater  Gratia,  one 
of  the  wildest  dells  one  can  see, 
like  an  ideal  drop-scene  for  the  Frei- 
schiitz.  Near  the  end  is  a  church  of 
good  size,  with  some  dozen  large 
columns  standing  in  front,  as  though 
the  intention  had  been  to  make  it  still 
larger.  This  church  has  been  built  on 
the  site  of  an  old  sanctuary,  where, 
they  say,  once  lived  a  holy  hermit. 
Unluckily,  to  build  the  comparatively 
modern  church  and  a  house  attached, 
they  have  cut  away  and  destroyed 
great  part  of  the  old  chapel,  which 
was  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  and  still 
bears  traces  of  painting  all  over  the 
roof  and  walls.  Where  the  altar  once 
stood  is  a  daub  of  recent  date,  painted 


on  the  rock,  perhaps  covering  an 
ancient  fresco ;  a  Christ  on  the  cross 
and  the  Maries  round,  with  a  saint 
and  a  kneeling  ox.  Once  a  year 
people  go  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
sanctuary  of  Mater  Gratia,  and  occa- 
sionally a  mass  is  said  in  the  church, 
whose  doors  stand  wide  open,  the 
altar  all  ready  for  service,  and  no 
human  creature  near.  The  house  is 
empty,  and  is  falling  to  ruin,  and  the 
little  garden  which  had  once  been 
walled  round  and  evidently  well  cared 
for,  was  a  wilderness.  It  was  like  a 
fairy  tale,  and  I  expected  one  of  the 
big  green  lizards  who  lay  basking  in 
the  sun  on  the  rocks  suddenly  to  cast 
off  its  skin  and  appear  as  a  hoary 
hermit. 

Opposite  the  church  is  a  large  cavern 
divided  into  three  rooms,  which  bears 
traces  of  having  been  inhabited  ;  there 
are  the  remains  of  a  cistern  for  rain 
water  and  of  an  oven,  and  several 
benches  cut  in  the  rock  around  the 
sides  of  the  cave.  A  little  further 
on  is  a  similar  old  rock-house,  but 
smaller. 

The  tradition  runs,  that  long  ages 
ago  a  particularly  fine  ox  disappeared 
from  the  herd  ;  people  searched  for  him 
for  a  long  time,  and  at  last  the 
entrance  to  the  Gravina  was  found, 
all  overgrown  with  ivy,  clematis,  and 
other  creeping  plants.  On  exploring 
the  ravine  the  rock-cut  chapel  was  dis- 
covered, and  the  missing  ox  on  its 
knees  in  adoration  of  a  picture  of  the 
Madonna.  Hence  the  name  of  the 
Gravina,  "  Mater  Gratia." 

About  two  miles  from  Leucaspide, 
on  the  farm  of  San  Giovanni,  also 
belonging  to  Sir  James  Lacaita,  is  a 
high,  flat  expanse  of  nearly  bare  rock, 
where  once  was  a  forest,  and  towards 
the  centre,  on  a  small  round  mound, 
stands  the  Tavola  del  Paladino,  or 
Paladin' stable — a  huge,  irregular  slab 
of  stone,  supported  on  four  smaller- 
ones,  and  evidently  the  tomb  of  some 
ancient  hero  buried  near  an  old  chariot 
road,  whose  ruts  can  be  followed  for 
miles  in  the  rock. 

Professor  Viola  had  long  wished  to 
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excavate  here,  and  Sir  James  Lacaita 
kindly  had  put  off  the  work  until  I 
could  be  present.  On  a  splendid 
morning  we  started  in  high  spirits, 
with  four  men  to  dig,  or  rather  hoe, 
out  the  treasures  we  had  made  up  our 
minds  to  find.  It  was  a  beautiful 
scene  :  the  expanse  of  rocky  land,  with 
rosemary  bushes  wherever  there  was 
an  inch  of  soil,  and  the  purple  wind- 
flowers  glowing  in  the  sun  ;  the  lovely 
Ionian  sea  rippling  with  a  slight 
breeze,  and  the  larks  soaring  above, 
singing  aloud ;  a  company  of  cranes, 
too,  we  heard  far  out  of  sight,  and  the 
inevitable  kestrel  hovered  close  by. 

Broken  bits  of  stone  lay  round 
about  the  Tavola  del  Paladino,  as 
though  the  slab  had  once  been  much 
longer.  We  soon  perceived  that  the 
tomb  had  long  ago  been  rifled,  but  we 
dug  out  some  human  remains,  among 
them  one  perfect  upper  jawbone,  and 
several  pieces  of  two  lower  jawbones 
with  some  splendid  teeth,  and  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  rough  pre-historic 
pottery,  called  "  Bucchero  Italico." 
Everything  was  found  in  the  uncovered 
portion  of  the  tomb  facing  eastwards. 
It  forms  a  right  angle  seventeen  feet 
nine  inches  long  and  six  feet  six 
inches  broad,  only  half  of  which  is 
at  present  covered  by  the  Tavola, 
which  is  raised  three  feet  three  inches 
off  the  ground,  and  rests  on  four  up- 
right slabs,  the  one  towards  the  east 
only  supporting  half  the  covering 
stone  and  leaving  a  perfect  doorway, 
by  which  one  can  enter  underneath 
to  what  was  perhaps  the  Sacellum, 
while  the  slab  nine  feet  nine  inches 
long  and  seven  feet  broad  may  have 
really  served  as  the  table  for  funeral 
feasts  in  honour  of  the  hero  or  heroes 
who  have  been  buried  below.  "We  dug 
out  about  two  feet  of  earth,  and  found 
that  the  bottom  of  the  tomb  was  formed 
of  the  solid  rock,  while  long  slabs  of 
stone  had  been  neatly  arranged  around 
the  sides,  so  as  to  form  a  huge  cofiin. 

Professor  Yiola  said  that  this  was 
the  first  megalithic  tomb  that  had 
been  excavated  in  the  province  of 
Lecce;  he  hopes  it  may  lead  to  the 


exploration  of  others,  in  order  to  try 
and  throw  some  light  on  the  life  of 
the  ancient  inhabitants,  who,  about 
here,  were,  without  doubt,  of  lapygian 
race.  All  the  excavations  made  hitherto 
in  and  near  Taranto  by  Signor  Yiola 
which  can  be  referred  to  this  ancient 
epoch  have  shown  different  character- 
istics :  the  "Bucchero  Italico"  was 
always  mixed  with  Oriental  vases,  or 
the  native  imitations,  none  of  which 
we  found  in  the  Paladin's  tombs.  We 
know  that  the  Greeks  came  to  Taranto 
in  707  B.C.,  and  the  Phoenicians  had 
traded  in  the  Ionian  Sea  long  before, 
bringing  the  Oriental  pottery  with 
them,  which  was  gradually  copied  by 
the  native  inhabitants  ;  so  I  leave  any 
learned  reader  to  establish  a  date  for 
the  Tavola  del  Paladino. 

Our  workmen  had  their  own  theory, 
which  did  not  quite  agree  with  the 
remarks  of  the  learned  professor. 
They  first  said  it  was  Christian,  and 
when  we  told  them  that  the  bones 
belonged  to  some  hero  who  died  long 
before  our  Lord  was  born,  "  Yes !  that 
is  nothing ;  in  those  days  the  Chris- 
tians did  not  die,  they  were  buried 
alive  by  the  pagans,  who  in  their  turn 
were  killed  by  the  Paladins,  who  sat 
around  this  very  stone  and  feasted  after 
their  battles." 

At  a  small  distance  from  the  Tavola 
del  Paladino  runs  the  Gravina  di  San 
Giovanni,  wilder  than  any  other, 
and  where  we  just  missed  seeing  a 
wolf  who  had  frightened  a  shepherd- 
boy  some  two  hours  before.  They 
are  not  so  common  here  as  in  Calabria, 
where  lives  are  lost  every  winter  in 
encounters  with  the  savage  brutes. 
When  the  peasants  chance  to  kill  one, 
the  head  and  skin  are  carried  around 
in  triumph  to  the  different  Masserie, 
and  the  men  get  presents  of  money, 
eggs,  or  grain. 

About  half-way  down  the  Gravina 
di  San  Giovanni  another  small  ravine 
enters  it  at  right  angles,  running  up 
towards  Accetta,  a  Masseria  be- 
longing to  the  Cordiglia  family,  who 
are  most  courteous  and  kind  to 
strangers.  This  small  Gravina  ends 
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abruptly  in  a  sharp  point,  and  is 
planted  with  orange  trees  of  divers 
species.  It  is  a  wonderful  sight,  like 
the  garden  of  the  Hesperides.  The 
trees,  being  entirely  protected  rfrom 
wind,  grow  luxuriously,  and  the  leaves 
are  of  a  glossy  dark  green.  The  high 
rocky  walls  of  the  ravine  are  hollowed 
out  by  the  action  of  water  into  caves 
of  most  fantastic  shapes ;  some  are 
quite  hidden  under  curtains  of  ivy 
and  clematis,  and  the  rich  black  soil 
is  carpeted  with  wild  flowers.  The 
golden-red  oranges  above  one's  head 
and  within  reach  of  one's  hand,  seemed 
to  set  the  very  air  on  fire.  There 
were  about  60,000  hanging  on  the 
trees  in  a  little  over  an  acre  of  ground. 
Don  Nicola  Cordiglia  gave  me  one 
small  bough  with  eight  oranges  in 
one  cluster. 

The  Spanish  titles  of  "Don"  and 
"  Donna"  are  universal  here,  and  every 
one  is  called  by  their  Christian  name — 
"Don  Alessandro,"  "Donna  Veneranda," 
and  so  forth.  The  dependants  kiss  their 
master's  hand  and  say  '•  Eccellenza," 
but  have  a  pleasant,  frank  way  with 
them,  and  a  sense  of  their  own  dignity, 
which  is  delightful.  They  are  an  honest 
race  too,  for  doors  are  left  open  and 
the  large  orange  gardens  are  un- 
guarded. The  cattle  remain  out  in 
the  fields  for  six  months  in  the  year, 
the  people  all  sleeping  in  the  houses 
for  fear  of  fever.  Ladders  for  pruning 
the  tall  olive  trees  are  left  out  night 
after  night,  miles  away  from  the 
the  Masserie,  arid  as  they  are  worth 
some  ten  to  fifteen  francs,  and  the 
people  are  miserably  poor,  I  think  it 
says  wonders  for  the  population.  Just 
under  the  windows  of  Leucaspide,  in 
the  corn-fields,  there  is  a  gang  of 
women  at  work  weeding,  all  in  a  line, 
with  an  overseer  walking  backwards 
in  front  of  them.  They  come  from 
Gioia,  a  large  town  some  twenty-four 
miles  distant,  and  they  stay  two 
months  for  field-work.  Two  are  old 
women,  the  other  nine  young  girls,  of 
whom  two  are  strikingly  handsome. 
One  is  a  perfect  Arab,  the  other  a 
pure  Greek  type,  with  delicate  profile 


and  the  peculiar  hands  of  the  Venus 
of  Medici,  small  and  bent,  with  very 
curved  fingers. 

One  evening  Sir  James  Lacaita 
(who  is  as  popular  among  the  Apuliau 
peasants  as  he  is  in  London  drawing- 
rooms)  invited  the  women  and  some 
bricklayers  who  are  working  here  to 
come  up  stairs  and  dance  the  "  Pizzica  " 
and  sing.  I  sat  next  to  the  Greek 
beauty,  and  never  met  a  more  modest, 
nice-mannered  girl ;  she  talked  more 
intelligible  Italian  than  the  others, 
and  told  me  she  was  trying  to  earn 
money  for  her  wedding.  She  danced 
beautifully,  beginning  with  almost  in- 
visible steps,  gliding  over  the  floor, 
her  apron  coquettishly  held  in  the 
forefinger  and  thumb  of  each  hand  ; 
then  suddenly  she  would  raise  one  arm 
above  her  head,  holding  the  other  bent 
backwards  on  the  hip,  and,  snapping 
her  fingers,  would  hop  around  her 
dancer,  seeming  to  flaunt  at  him,  and 
to  dare  him  to  follow  her.  The  man 
she  danced  with  had  a  superb  figure, 
and  seemed  to  fly,  with  the  backs  of 
his  open  hands  resting  on  his  hips,  his 
head  well  erect,  and  his  eyes  sparkling 
with  excitement.  As  one  dancer  tired, 
another  rose  and  rushed  into  the  dance. 
After  some  tumblers  of  wine  had  been 
passed  round,  a  song  was  suggested, 
and  one  of  the  men  began  a  senti- 
mental love-song  with  the  guitar. 
Then  I  begged  for  a  real  peasants' 
song,  and  took  down  the  words  of  the 
"  sonetto,"  as  they  call  it : — 

"  Quanno  s'affacce  tu,  donna  reale, 
Ogmmo  dicera  :  Mo  span  <le  'In  sole  ; 
Non  e  lu  sole  e  manco  so'  li  stelle 
E  lu  spleudore  che  cacce  sta  donna  belle." 

(When  thou  lookest  forth,  royal  lady, 
Every    one    will   say  :     Now    the    sun    is 

shining. 

It  is  not  the  sun,  nor  yet  the  stars, 
But  the  splendour  sent  forth  by  this  beauti- 
ful woman.) 

The  tune  is  wild  and  melancholy,  and 
recalls  Arab  music  in  its  long  notes, 
ending  almost  with  a  sob. 

The  instruments  were  a  guitar  and 
a  guitar  "  battente,"  which  has  but 
five  silver  strings,  and  makes  a  sort  of 
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shrill,  incessant  accompaniment ;  a 
tambourine,  which  one  man  played 
splendidly,  and  a  deep  earthenware 
pot,  covered  with  tightly-stretched 
sheep-skin,  in  the  centre  of  which  is 
a  hole  ;  through  this  is  forced  a  round, 
smooth  piece  of  wood.  The  player 
begins  by  spitting  two  or  three  times 
into  his  hand,  and  then  moves  it  up 
and  down  the  stick  as  fast  as  he  can. 
This  produces  a  queer  droning  sound, 
rather  like  a  bagpipe  in  the  fax- 
distance. 

Even  the  oldest  woman  occasionally 
got  up  and  danced,  and  seemed  to  en- 
joy it  as  much  as  the  girls.  They  told 
me  they  slept  on  trestle  beds  with 
straw  mattresses,  in  a  big  room  off 
the  courtyard.  Their  food  consists  of 
"  la  Farinella,"  coarse  flour  made  of 
maize,  which  they  bring  with  them  in 
sacks  and  eat  with  wooden  spoons, 
chewing  it  into  a  kind  of  paste,  and 
swallowing  it  without  any  other 
preparation. 

About  eight  miles  south  of  Taranto 
lies  the  old  baronial  castle  of  the 
Princes  of  Leporano,  head  of  the 
Muscettola  family,  one  of  whom  was 
general  under  Charles  V.  at  the  siege 
of  Florence.  Apulia  literally  swarms 
with  these  baronial  castles ;  nearly 
every  little  village  is  crowned  by  a 
huge  keep,  generally  of  about  the  time 
of  Charles  of  Anjou,  with  massive 
towers  and  large  vaulted  rooms.  From 
the  fine  terrace  of  Leporano,  now 
falling  into  decay,  one  can  see  the 
Torre  di  Satura,  which  probably 
marks  the  site  of  Saturum,  as  there 
are  traces  of  mosaic  pavements  and 
of  a  subterranean  passage.  The  Mus- 
cettola family,  now  represented  by 
a  female  branch  line,  was  one  of  the 
oldest  in  Italy ;  they  came  originally 
from  Ravello,  near  Amalfi,  where  the 
fine  bronze  gates  of  the  ancient  cathe- 
dral were  erected  in  1179,  by  Sergio 
Muscettola  and  his  wife  Sigelgaita,  to 
the  honour  of  the  mother  of  God. 

About  a  mile  beyond  Leporano  is 
the  magnificent  castle  of  Pulsano,  also 
belonging  to  the  Muscettolas,  and  fast 
falling  to  ruin.  The  village  now 


clusters  close  up  to  the  keep,  as  the 
high  wall,  with  a  tower  at  each  corner, 
has  been  destroyed.  Pulsano  is  a  noble 
example  of  the  thirteenth  century,  an 
irregular  oblong,  with  one  large  square 
tower  and  two  smaller  round  ones  on 
the  left  side,  and  one  immense  round 
tower  and  one  square  on  the  right. 

The  cellars  are  spacious,  and  the 
living  rooms,  now  used  as  granaries, 
bear  traces  of  former  splendour,  in  fine 
fireplaces  and  gilt  doors.  There  is  a 
wide  stone  staircase  from  the  court- 
yard to  the  first  floor,  and  a  very 
narrow  breakneck  one,  out  of  a  room 
leading  on  to  the  roof,  whence  one 
can  climb  to  the  top  of  the  five  towers, 
each  of  which  forms  a  room.  The 
view  is  very  beautiful :  on  one  side  the 
bay  of  Taranto,  laughing  in  the  bright 
sun,  and  all  round  a  brilliant  green 
carpet  of  young  corn,  dotted  here  and 
there  with  gray-green  olive  trees. 

One  peculiarity  of  Pulsano  is  a  long, 
narrow,  precipitous  staircase,  which 
runs  like  a  ladder  up  from  the  court- 
yard to  the  roof.  In  the  cellar  is  still 
kept  a  huge  stone  ball,  with  a  hole 
punched  half  through  it.  This  ball 
was  put  on  a  spike  at  the  top  of  the 
staircase,  and  sent  rolling  down  on  to 
the  assailants.  The  population  of  the 
two  villages  of  Leporano  and  Pulsano 
are  of  quite  a  different  type  from  the 
Tarentines.  They  are  very  handsome, 
and!  generally  fair  ;  we  saw  some  chil- 
dren with  perfectly  flaxen  hair  and 
ruddy  complexion. 

On  the  other  side  of  Leucaspide  to 
the  north  is  the  curious  and  weirdly 
beautiful  little  town  of  Massafra, 
situated  on  a  small  hill  cut  in  two  by 
a  deep  rugged  ravine,  spanned  by  a  fine 
bridge,  the  arches  some  300  feet  high. 
If  I  had  been  suddenly  dropt  blind- 
folded into  Massafra,  and  then  told  to 
take  the  bandage  off  my  eyes  and  say 
where  I  was,  I  should  have  answered. 
"  Egypt."  The  people  are  pure  Arabs  in 
look  and  gesture,  the  shrill  intonation 
of  the  voice  is  Arab,  so  are  the  splendid 
eyes  and  flashing  teeth.  Their  passion 
for  bright  colours  in  their  dresses,  and 
for  daubing  red,  yellow,  blue,  and 
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green  paint  on  the  outside  of  their 
miserable  huts,  is  quite  eastern.  They 
talk  an  impossible  patois,  which 
even  the  people  round  find  it  difficult 
to  understand.  The  tradition  runs 
that  the  Saracens,  gradually  driven 
back  from  Taranto,  settled  there,  with- 
standing all  attempts  to  dislodge 
them;  thence  the  name  Massa  Afra  (the 
rock  of  the  Africans),  now  Massafra. 
But  no  one  really  knows  much  about 
the  place. 

The  hill  on  which  the  little  city 
stands  is  all  overgrown  with  prickly 
pears,  and  one  or  two  feathery  palm- 
trees  wave  slowly  to  the  wind,  per- 
haps planted  by  the  swarthy  Saracens, 
as  the  palm  is  said  to  live  longer  than 
any  other  tree. 

The  view  of  the  bridge  is  most  ex- 
traordinary, and  very  picturesque.  The 
two  steep  sides  of  the  ravine  are  alive 
with  people,  who  still  inhabit  the  old 
cave  dwellings  of  the  aboriginal  races 
of  this  country.  Overhanging  the 
precipice,  and  partly  cut  out  of  the 
living  rock,  is  a  noble  mediaeval  castle, 
its  large  round  towers  going  sheer 
down  to  the  bottom  of  the  Gravina, 
where  in  winter  there  is  sometimes  a 
raging  torrent,  which  occasionally 
floods  the  lower  caves,  and  drives  the 
poor  inhabitants  out  for  a  time. 

I  went  down  a  steep  path  opposite 
the  castle  for  a  little  way,  and  looked 
into  the  rock  habitations.  Some  had 
no  doors  of  any  sort,  and  contained  a 
bedstead,  a  wooden  box,  and  a  chair ; 
occasionally  the  people  had  built  a  sort 
of  entrance  porch,  and  in  one  a 
woman  was  sitting  spinning  cotton, 
which  is  extensively  grown  round  the 
town.  Two  hens  were  perched  on 
the  back  of  the  chair,  and  a  goat  lay 
chewing  the  cud  at  her  feet. 

The  modern  and  extremely  dirty 
town  is  built  on  the  summits  of  the  two 
hills,  and  extends  down  a  broad  road 
towards  the  railway  station.  About 
a  mile  and  a  half  behind  the  town, 
in  the  bottom  of  the  Gravina,  is  the 
church  of  the  Madonna  della  Scala, 


so  called  from  the  immense  staircase 
which  has  been  built  to  get  down  from 
the  road  to  the  bottom  of  the  ravine. 
The  modern  church  has  been  erected 
on  the  site  of  one  of  extremely  ancient 
date,  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  and  of 
which  a  part  is  still  existing ;  a  small 
chapel  with  a  rather  majestic  Virgin 
and  child  painted  on  the  wall,  over  an 
altar  cut  out  of  stone  and  an  parched 
passage,  of  which  one  side  only  is  left, 
with  saints,  rather  above  life  size, 
painted  in  fresco  and  of  wonderfully 
vivid  colours.  These,  although  Byzan- 
tine in  character,  do  not  appear  older 
than  the  thirteenth  century.  In  the 
modern  church  is  a  Madonna  with  the 
infant  Jesus,  of  which  the  usual  fable 
is  related  :  a  light  was  seen  hovering 
in  the  Gravina,  a  peasant  dug  and 
discovered  the  holy  picture.  It  is  so 
blackened  by  smoke  that  I  could  only 
just  make  out  its  Byzantine  outline  on 
a  gold  background.  The  whole  of  the 
ravine  of  Massafra  is  honeycombed 
with  the  ancient  cave  habitations  of 
the  prehistoric  inhabitants  ;  to  whom 
succeeded  the  early  Christians,  who  hid 
there,  doubtless  from  persecution,  and 
who  cut  the  cross  in  nearly  every 
cave  I  saw.  After  them  the  Saracens. 
who  gradually  adopted  Christianity, 
and  amalgamated  more  or  less  with 
the  Greeks,  took  possession  of  the  rock- 
hewn  dwellings,  and  at  Massafra  their 
descendants  still  inhabit  them. 

Now  that  the  railway  has  made 
communication  easy,  doubtless  the 
history  of  this  interesting  and  fasci- 
nating country  will  be  more  studied. 
The  great  want  at  present  is  decent 
inns.  Travellers  in  Apulia,  and  still 
more  in  Calabria,  must  be  prepared  to 
rough  it  considerably,  but  the  place 
and  the  people  are  delightful.  Taranto 
is  to  become  the  great  naval  station  of 
Southern  Italy,  and  every  one  is 
looking  forward  with  great  interest  to 
what  may  come  to  light  when  the 
docks  are  dug  -  out  on  the  site  oi: 
' '  molle  Tarentum. ' ' 
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IMPERIAL    FEDERATION. 


WE  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  late 
about  "Imperial  Federation."  And 
the  votaries  of  "  Imperial  Federation  " 
promise  us  very  wonderful  things  if 
the  scheme  for  which  they  are  striving 
should  ever  become  more  than  a  scheme. 
Some  of  the  more  enthusiastic  talkers 
have  told  us  of  the  coming  union  on 
equal  terms  of  all  the  English  people 
— it  has  sometimes  even  been  put,  of 
all  the  English-speaking  people — all 
over  the  world.  We  are  not  distinctly 
told  whether  those  who  are  not  Eng- 
lish-speaking people  are  to  be  shut 
out  from  the  benefits  of  the  scheme. 
But  the  scheme  is  spoken  of  as  being 
something  specially  and  intensely  Eng- 
lish, unless  indeed  the  word  "  British  " 
is  liked  better.  It  is  not  wonderful 
that  such  promises  have  won  over  many 
minds.  "  Imperial  Federation"  has  a 
grand  sound ;  it  has  an  air  as  if  it 
meant  something.  And  if  it  did 
mean  what  it  is  said  to  mean,  the 
union,  on  closer  and  more  brotherly 
terms,  of  all  men  of  English  descent 
or  of  all  speakers  of  the  English 
tongue,  it  would  mean  something  to 
the  carrying  out  of  which  all  of  us 
would  surely  be  ready  to  lend  a  help- 
ing hand.  There  are  however  some 
little  points  to  be  thought  of  on  the 
other  side.  First,  there  is  the  name  : 
then  there  is  the  thing.  It  may  be 
some  objection  to  the  name  that  it  is 
altogether  meaningless,  or  rather  that 
it  is  a  contradiction  in  terms.  It  may 
be  some  objection  to  the  thing  that, 
whether  the  results  of  the  scheme 
should  turn  out  to  be  good  or  bad, 
they  could  never  be  the  particular 
results  which  its  votaries,  at  least  its 
more  enthusiastic  votaries,  tell  us  that 
they  are  aiming  at.  What  is  meant 
might  seem  to  be  the  closer  and  more 
equal  political  union  of  all,  or  a  part 
of  the  dominions  of  the  Queen  of 


Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Now  that, 
whether  good  or  bad,  possible  or  im- 
possible, in  itself,  would  be  a  very 
different  thing  from  an  union  of  all 
English-speaking  people — and,  we  must 
suppose,  of  none  other.  It  tells  a 
little  against  the  name  of  the  scheme 
that  what  is  "  Imperial "  cannot  be 
"  Federal,"  and  that  what  is  "  Federal" 
cannot  be  "Imperial."  It  tells  a  little 
against  its  substance  that  none  can 
expect  the  scheme  to  carry  out  its 
professed  purpose  except  those  who 
have  forgotten  the  existence  of  India 
and  the  existence  of  the  United  States. 
The  simple  truth  is  that  the  phrase 
"  Imperial  Federation  "  is  a  contradic- 
tion in  terms,  that  what  is  imperial 
cannot  be  federal,  and  that  what  is 
federal  cannot  be  imperial.  To  make 
out  this  proposition,  we  must  look  a 
little  more  closely  into  the  history  of 
the  words  concerned.  One  of  them  at 
least  seems  to  have  greatly  changed 
its  meaning  of  late  years,  and  it  would 
be  well  to  know  the  exact  sense  in 
which  it  is  used. 

The  word  "  imperial  "  is  the  adjec- 
tive of  the  substantive  "empire." 
Now  what  is  meant  by  "  empire  "  ? 
I  speak  as  a  "  pedant,"  that  is,  as  one 
who  tries  to  make  his  words  answer 
to  his  thoughts  and  his  thoughts 
answer  to  the  facts.  In  this  character 
of  pedant,  I  cannot  help  saying  that 
clearness  of  thought  would  have  greatly 
gained  if  the  word  Empire  had  always 
been  sternly  confined  to  what  was  its 
strict  meaning  for  ages.  It  would  have 
been  well  if  the  name  had  never  been 
applied  to  anything  but  the  Roman 
Empire  and  those  powers  which  pro- 
fessed to  continue  the  Roman  Empire. 
Or,  if  it  ever  went  beyond  that 
limit,  it  would  have  been  well  if 
it  had  been  used  only  when  it  was 
wished  to  assert  an  analogv  between 
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one  of  those  powers  and  some  other. 
In  this  last  way  it  is  true  and  in- 
structive to  speak  of  the  Mogul  Empire 
in  India,  which  supplies  so  many  points 
of  analogy  with  the  Empire  of  Rome ; 
but,  after  the  vague  way  in  which  the 
word  is  used  now,  such  an  application 
of  it  would  fail  to  strike  many  minds 
as  having  any  special  meaning.  The 
word  "  empire "  in  truth  has  taken 
to  itself  a  quite  new  use  within  a  very 
few  years  past.  At  no  time  that  I 
know  of  would  any  one  have  scrupled 
to  speak,  in  poetical  or  rhetorical  lan- 
guage, of  "the  British  empire,"  "this 
great  empire,"  and  the  like.  But  I  can 
remember  the  time  when  no  one  would 
have  used  those  phrases,  except  in  lan- 
guage more  or  less  poetical  or  rhetorical. 
That  is  to  say,  though  the  speaker 
may  not  have  consciously  thought  of 
suggesting  any  analogy  with  the  Ro- 
man Empire,  yet  the  traditions  of  the 
time  when  those  words  could  not  have 
been  xised  without  implying  such  an 
analogy  had  still  left  their  stamp  on 
language.  "Empire"  was  a  word 
somewhat  out  of  the  common ;  it 
would  not  have  been  found  in  the 
dry  language  of  an  advertisement  or 
in  such  notices  as  in  those  days 
answered  to  a  telegram.  Now  the 
word  is  used  without  any  special  feel- 
ing. It  seems  to  have  taken  its  place 
quite  naturally  as  the  highest  term  in 
an  ascending  scale.  As  the  county  is 
greater  than  the  parish,  and  the  king- 
dom greater  than  the  county,  so  the 
empire  is  greater  than  the  kingdom. 
The  word  "  empire "  is  used  as  one 
that  comes  as  naturally  to  the  lips  as 
"parish,"  "county,"  or  "kingdom." 
It  was  used  in  this  way  more  than 
once  in  the  last  Queen's  speech,  a  kind 
of  composition  in  which  one  cannot 
help  thinking  that  some  other  word 
would  have  been  used  even  so  short  a 
time  back  as  Her  Majesty's  accession. 
This  change  of  language  doubtless  comes 
of  a  change  of  facts,  or  at  any  rate  of 
a  change  in  the  way  of  looking  at 
facts.  But  it  is  none  the  less  an 
abuse  of  language,  and  one  that  has 
led  to  not  a  few  confusions. 


When  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  in  his 
speech  on  behalf  of  Peltier,  spoke  of 
Napoleon  Buonaparte,  First  Consul,  as 
"master  of  the  mightiest  empire  that 
the  civilized  world  ever  saw,"  it  was 
a  rhetorical  nourish,  and  it  may  be  that 
the  thought  of  Rome  was  not  wholly 
absent  from  the  speaker's  mind.  When, 
a  little  later.  Napoleon  Buonaparte  him- 
self bestowed  the  title  of  "  empire.."  on 
his  dominions,  by  no  means  as  a  nourish, 
but  as  a  formal  title  and  a  title  full 
of  meaning,  the  thought  of  Rome  was 
assuredly  not  absent  from  his  mind. 
The  use  of  the  phrase  "  British 
Empire,"  as  a  technical  phrase  from 
which  all  memory  of  Rome  has  passed 
away,  is  a  good  deal  later  than  the 
use  of  the  phrase  "  French  Empire," 
as  a  technical  phrase  from  which  all 
memory  of  Rome  had  certainly  not 
passed  away.  In  one  use  indeed  the 
"  Empire  of  Britain "  and  other 
phrases  of  the  like  kind  are  very  old 
indeed.  They  are  common  in  the 
tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  and 
they  come  in  again  in  the  sixteenth. 
They  are  rare  between  the  eleventh 
century  and  the  sixteenth,  and  they 
go  out  of  use  after  the  sixteenth. 
That  is  to  say,  they  were  used  when 
there  was  a  reason  for  using  them, 
and  they  went  out  of  use  when,  there 
was  no  longer  a  reason.  In  the  earlier 
period  they  were  meant  to  assert  two 
things  :  that  the  English  King  was 
superior  lord  over  all  the  other  princes 
of  Britain,  and  that  the  continental 
Emperor  was  not  superior  lord  over 
him.  In  the  sixteenth  century,  when, 
under  Charles  the  Fifth,  the  conti- 
nental Empire  was  again  threatening, 
Henry  the  Eighth  again  found  it  need- 
ful to  assert  with  no  small  emphasis 
that  "  the  Kingdom  of  England  is  an 
Empire."  I  had  made  this  remark 
long  ago  ;  it  has  been  set  forth  with 
increased  force  and  with  fresh  proofs  in 
the  recent  work  of  Mr.  Friedmann.  In 
the  seventeenth  century,  when  the 
continental  Emperors  were  no  longer 
threatening,  and  when  the  common 
King  of  England  and  Scotland  had 
no  need  to  assert  any  lordship  over 
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himself,  such  language  naturally  went 
out  of  use,  or  sank  to  the  level  of  an 
occasional  survival  or  an  occasional 
flourish. 

From  the  newest  use  of  the  word 
"  empire  "  and  the  still  newer  use  of 
the  adjective  "imperial,"  all  memories 
of  this  kind  have  passed  away.  It  is 
hard  to  say  whether  the  phrase 
"  Imperial  Parliament  "  was  the  last 
use  in  the  old  sense  or  the  first  vise  in 
the  new.  I  suspect  that  it  is  not  in 
strictness  either  the  one  or  the  other. 
It  was  meant  to  express  the  union  of 
three  kingdoms  into  a  greater  whole  ; 
but  it  was  certainly  not  a  protest  against 
any  continental  empire ;  nor  did  it 
carry  with  it  all  the  meaning  which  the 
word  "  imperial  "  has  lately  taken  to 
itself.  And  this  use  of  the  word  is 
singularly  isolated.  It  is  not  applied  to 
anything  else  in  the  same  formal  way  ; l 
nor  is  it  our  custom  to  apply  any 
adjective  in  the  same  way.  On  the 
continent  adjectives  like  "  Imperial," 
"  Koyal,"  "  Grand-ducal,"  are  em- 
ployed at  every  moment.  The  post- 
office,  the  police-office,  anything  else 
that  has  to  do  with  any  branch  of 
public  administration,  has  the  K.,  the 
K.  K.,  the  R.,  the  /.  R.  or  anything 
else  of  the  kind,  prominently  put  for- 
ward. We  do  not  write  up  "  Royal 
Post-office,"  though  we  may  mark  it 
with  the  more  personal  badge  of  V,  R. 
The  reason  may  be  that  on  the  Conti- 
nent we  have  sometimes  to  ask  whether 
it  is  empire,  kingdom,  or  grand-duchy, 
that  we  are  in.  Here  no  man  ever 
doubted  about  the  Kingdom  of  Eng- 
land, the  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain, 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.  But  there  is  no  reason 
to  think  that  the  .  phrase  "  Imperial 
Parliament,"  when  it  was  first  used, 
meant  anything  more  than  "  Parlia- 
ment of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ire- 
land." That  that  Parliament  could  le- 
gislate for  any  part  of  the  dominions  of 

1  There  are  one  or  two  other  rather  curious 
uses  of  the  word  "imperial"  with  regard  to 
weights  and  measures,  which  it  cannot  be 
supposed  had  any  reference  to  India  or  the 

colonies. 


the  King  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
no  man  doubted ;  but  it  is  not  likely 
that  anything  beyond  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  was  consciously  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  devised  the  title. 
It  is  only  in  quite  late  times,  in  times 
within  my  own  memory,  that  the  word 
"  empire  "  has  come  into  common  use 
as  a  set  term  for  something  beyond 
the  kingdom.  It  is  only  in  times  later 
still  that  the  adjective  "imperial" 
has  come  into  common  use,  in  such 
phrases  as  "  imperial  interests,"  "  im- 
perial purposes."  At  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century  those  phrases 
would  certainly  not  havo  been  used  as 
(/wtm'-technical  terms,  though  some- 
thing like  them  might  at  any  time  have 
been  used  as  a  rhetorical  figure. 

In  the  present  use  of  the  words 
there  is  always  a  latent  ambiguity. 
"What  is  the  Empire1?  The  whole  of 
the  Queen's  dominions,  some  one  will 
answer,  as  distinguished  from  the  mere 
Kingdom  cf  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
But  in  what  sense  is  this  an  Empire  1 
The  word  is  clearly  not  used  in  the  jj 
old  sense  anywhere  but  in  India.  To 
the  title  of  "Empress  of  India  "  there 
were  good  objections  on  other  grounds  ; 
but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  it 
accurately  expresses  the  nature  of  the 
Queen's  power  in  India.  The  Empress 
of  India  is  Lady  over  dependent 
princes  and  nations  in  India,  just  as 
the  "  totius  Britannia;  Basileus  "  once 
was  lord  over  dependent  princes  and 
nations  in  Britain.  But  this  sense 
does  not  apply  to  the  Queen's  domi- 
nions in  America  and  Australia ;  it 
hardly  applies  to  her  dominions  in 
Africa.  In  what  sense  do  these  last 
form  parts  of  an  empire  1  Is  the 
word  meant  to  imply  or  to  deny  any 
superiority  on  the  part  of  the  seat 
of  empire,  that  is,  on  the  part  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  ?  Or  is  it,  by  that  odd 
confusion  of  thought  and  language 
which  is  by  no  means  uncommon, 
meant  somehow  to  imply  that  there  is 
such  a  superiority,  but  that  such 
superiority  ought  to  exist  no  longer  1 
As  long  as  the  word  was  a  mere  figure 
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or  flourish,  designed  simply  as  a  vague 
name  for  a  great  extent  of  territory, 
it  was  needless  to  ask  its  strict  mean- 
ing :  it  had  no  strict  meaning,  and 
could  not  mislead  anybody.  But  now 
that  it  has  become  a  technical  term, 
we  have  a  right  to  ask  its  exact 
meaning.  It  adds  to  the  difficulty 
that  we  are  dealing  with  an  Empire 
without  an  Emperor.  The  Queen  is 
not  Empress  anywhere  but  in  India  ; 
the  title  may  not  even  be  used  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  Otherwise  the 
natural  meaning  of  the  phrase  "  im- 
perial interests  "  would  rather  be  the 
interests  of  the  Emperor,  as  opposed  to 
any  other.  It  would  mean  the 
interests  of  the  imperial  power,  as 
opposed  to  the  interests  of  the  states 
which  are  dependent  on  the  imperial 
power.  The  word  as  now  used  seems 
intended  to  mean  the  interests  of 
the  whole  of  the  Queen's  dominions, 
as  opposed  to  the  interests  of  any 
particular  part  of  them.  But  this  is 
an  odd  use  of  the  word  "imperial." 
We  should  never  speak  of  "  royal 
interests,"  to  mean  the  interests  of 
the  whole  kingdom  as  distinguished 
from  the  interests  of  any  particular 
part  of  it.  "  Royal  interests,"  IT  the 
words  had  any  meaning,  would  mean 
the  special  interests  of  the  King. 
"  Imperial  interests  "  would  as  natur- 
ally mean  the  special  interests  of  the 
Emperor.  Only,  as  there  is  no 
Emperor,  it  is  possible  for  the  word  to 
go  about  and  pick  up  for  itself  less 
obvious  meanings. 

When  then  we  hear  of  "  Imperial 
Federation,"  we  first  wish  to  know 
the  meaning  of  the  word  -'imperial ;  " 
next  we  wish  to  know  the  meaning  of 
the  word  "federation."  On  this 
head  let  us  turn  to  Mr.  Eorster's 
article  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  for 
February.  He  there  does  me  the 
honour  to  quote  a  definition  of  mine 
that  "  a  federal  government  in  its 
perfect  form  is  one  which  forms  a 
single  state  with  regard  to  other 
nations,  but  which  consists  of  many 
states  with  regard  to  its  internal 
government."  He  also  quotes  with 
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approval  the  saying  of  a  colonial 
statesman  that  "  we  have  federation 
at  this  moment."  And  he  argues  that 
a  federation  that  answers  my  defini- 
tion is  formed — he  does  not  say  by  the 
whole  of  the  Queen's  dominions,  but 
by  ' '  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Dominion 
of  Canada,  the  different  Australian 
colonies  New  Zealand,  and  the  Cape." 
From  such  a  list  I  could  not  have  left 
out  the  Kingdom  of  Man  and  the 
Duchy  of  Normandy — that  part  of  it 
I  mean  which  clave  to  its  own  dukes 
and  remained  Norman,  when  the  rest 
submitted  to  a  foreign  king  and 
became  French.  Some  writers  might 
be  suspected  of  fancying  that  Man  and 
the  insular  Normandy  are  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom ;  but  Mr.  Forster, 
we  may  be  sure,  knows  better  than 
that.  Nor  are  we  told  whether  India, 
Heligoland,  Gibraltar,  and  a  few  other 
places,  are  parts  of  the  federation 
or  not.  But  the  lands  already 
mentioned  are  a  federation,  because, 
as  Mr.  Forster  says,  "  they  are  many 
states  as  regards  their  internal  govern- 
ment, and  they  are  also  one  state  as 
regards  other  nations."  From  what 
follows,  it  appears  that  Mr.  Forster 
looks  on  self-government,  or  some 
measure  of  it,  as  essential  to  the 
existence  of  a  "state."  This  accounts 
for  the  omission  of  India  and  Gibraltar  ; 
it  does  not  account  for  the  omission  of 
Guernsey,  Jersey,  and  Man. 

Mr.  Forster  then,  after  claiming  the 
countries  that  were  above  reckoned 
up  as  answering  my  definition  of  a 
federation,  goes  on  to  say  :  "  But  why  1 
Because  the  United  Kingdom  keeps  to 
itself,  and  absorbs  within  itself,  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  whole  realm." 
By  "realm,"  a  word  commonly  used 
as  equivalent  to  "kingdom,"  Mr. 
Forster  seemingly  means  what  he 
presently  speaks  of,  according  to  the 
modern  fashion,  as  "the  empire." 
He  adds  that  "  There  is,  indeed,  still 
some  semblance  of  subordination  " — on 
the  part  of  the  colonies  spoken  of — 
"  in  respect  to  domestic  legislation," 
but  it  is,  he  adds,  "only  a  semblance." 
This  subordination  is  "the  so-called 
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veto  reserved  to  the  Crown;"  which 
is  only  a  semblance,  because  it  is  not 
likely  to  be  used.  If  by  "subordina- 
tion "  is  meant  subordination  on  the 
part  of  one  division  of  the  "realm" 
or  "  empire  "  to  another  part,  say  of 
Canada  to  the  United  Kingdom,  this 
is  hardly  proved  by  saying  that  the 
common  sovereign  of  both  has  a  power 
in  the  one  which  she  has  also  in  the 
other.  What  follows  is  far  more  in- 
telligible. After  mentioning  the  cases 
in  which  the  colonies  can  act  for 
themselves,  Mr.  Forster  adds,  "but 
they  have  no  power  to  modify  or  par- 
ticipate in  the  foreign  policy  which 
may  any  time  bring  them  into  war." 
He  then  goes  on  more  at  length  : 

"Now  the  real  question  is,  will  they  con- 
tinue to  submit  to  this  condition  of  subordina- 
tion ?  As  regards  internal  affairs  the  colonies 
have  self-government.  As  regards  foreign 
affairs,  they  are  subjects,  not  merely  of  the 
Queen,  but  of  our  Parliament — that  is  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  rather 
of  such  of  those  inhabitants  as  are  voters." 

In  a  rough  practical    sense  this  is 
true ;  but  that  it  should  be  true,  even 
in  a  rough    practical  sense,  curiously 
illustrates  the  conventional  nature  of 
our  whole  system.     In  theory  the  whole 
foreign  policy  rests  in  the  hands  of  the 
Crown.     The  Queen  cannot  pass  a  law 
or  impose  a  tax  without  the  consent  of 
Parliament ,     she  can  declare  war   or 
conclude  a  treaty  without  asking  Par- 
liament   about    it.     But,    in    a    rough 
practical  way,  Parliament,  and  through 
Parliament    the     constituencies,    can 
exercise    a    good  deal  of  influence  on 
foreign    policy,    though    an    influence 
much  slighter  and    much    less    direct 
than    that    which    they    exercise    on 
domestic    policy.       But    the    colonies 
can   exercise   no   influence    at    all  on 
foreign  affairs  ;  therefore  they  are  in 
some  sort  "  subjects  "  in  the  way  that 
Mr.  Forster  describes.     That  is,  they 
are  not  only  subjects  in  the  sense  in 
which    any   man  in  a  monarchy  is  a 
"  subject "  of  the  Emperor,   King,  or 
Grand-duke ;  they  are  subjects  in  the 
sense  of  being  a  society  of  men  which  is 
subject  to  another  society.    They  are,  in 


short,  what  a  Greek  would  have  called 
VTT^KOOI  and  a  Swiss  Unterthanen.  And 
Mr.  Forster  might  have  added  that, 
large  as  their  actual  powers  of  self- 
government  are,  they  are  all — unlike 
the  immemorial  rights  of  Man  and 
Jersey — mere  grants  from  the  Crown 
or  from  the  Parliament  of  the  United 
Kingdom  itself.  And,  though  the 
exercise  of  the  power  is  in  some  cases 
just  as  unlikely  as  the  exercise  of  the 
power  of  the  Crown  to  refuse  assent  to 
a  bill  that  has  passed  both  Houses,  still 
the  Parliament  of  the  United  King- 
dom has  never  formally  given  up  its 
right  to  legislate  for  any  part  of  the 
dominions  of  the  sovereign  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 

Practically  however,  as  Mr.  Forster 
says,  the  colonies  that  he  mentions  are 
independent  as  concerns  the  internal 
affairs  of  each  ;  they  are  dependent  or 
subject  as  regards  the  common  policy 
of  what  he  calls  first  "realm"  and 
then  "empire."  And  he  adds,  with 
great  truth  : 

"These  two  opposing  principles,  subordina- 
tion on  the  one  hand,  and  self-government  on 
the  other — we  might  almost  say  subjection 
and  freedom — cannot  long  co-exist.  This 
imperfect,  incomplete,  one-sided  federation 
must  end  either  in  disintegration  or  incomplete 
and  eijual  and  perfect  federation." 

Here  Mr.  Forster  brings  out  the  real 
state  of  the  case  plainly  enough.  In- 
deed he  sees,  as  one  might  expect  him. 
to  see,  the  simple  facts  plainly  enough  ; 
only  he  allows  himself  to  confuse  his 
argument  by  words  that  are  out  of 
place.  The  "colonial  statesman" 
who  said  "  We  have  federation  al- 
ready," was  most  likely  merely  talk- 
ing in  the  grand  style,  and  did  not 
know  what  federation  is.  Mr.  Forster 
presently  enlightened  him  as  to  the 
facts,  explaining  to  him  that  what  he 
had  was  not  federation  but  subjection. 
Only,  instead  of  saying  straight  out 
that  subjection  was  not  federation. 
Mr.  Forster  called  it  "  imperfect,  in- 
complete, one-sided  federation."  The 
adjectives  destroy  the  substantive  : 
they  show  that  the  relation  spoken 
of  is  not  a  federal  relation  at  all. 
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All  the  elements  of  a  federation  are 
wanting.  There  is  no  voluntary 
union  of  independent  states,  keeping 
some  powers  to  themselves  and  grant- 
ing other  powers  to  a  central  authority 
of  their  own  creation.  There  is  in- 
stead a  number  of  dependent  bodies,  to 
which  a  central  authority  older  than 
themselves  has  been  graciously  pleased 
to  grant  certain  powers.  This  state 
of  things  is  not  federation,  but,  as  Mr. 
Forster  truly  says,  subjection.  It  is 
perfectly  true  that  an  American  state, 
as  such,  has  no  move  direct  voice  in  the 
foreign  affairs  of  the  American  Union 
than  a  British  colony  has  in  the  foreign 
affairs  of  the  British  "  empire."  But 
why  1  The  colony  has  no  such  voice, 
because  it  is  a  subject  community  and 
never  had  a  voice  in  such  matters. 
The  American  state  has  no  such  voice, 
because  the  direction  of  foreign  affairs 
is  one  of  the  powers  which  the  States 
have  ceded  to  the  Federal  authority. 
But,  more  than  this,  not  only  has  the 
colony  no  direct  voice  in  ordering 
foreign  affairs,  itself  and  its  citizens 
have  no  voice,  direct  or  indirect,  in 
choosing  those  who  have  the  ordering 
of  them.  But  the  American  state  and 
its  citizens  have  a  direct  voice  in 
choosing  those  who  have  the  ordering 
of  the  foreign  affairs  of  the  Union. 
The  citizens  of  the  several  States,  as 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  have  a 
voice  in  choosing  the  [electors  of  the] 
President,  by  whom  foreign  affairs  are 
actually  ordered.  The  States  them- 
selves in  their  Legislatures  choose  the 
Senators,  by  whom  the  acts  of  the 
President  are  approved  or  annulled. 
Here  are  two  very  different  stories  :  the 
difference  between  the  position  of  the 
American  State  and  the  position  of 
the  British  colony  is  nothing  short 
of  the  difference  between  federation, 
and  as  Mr.  Forster  truly  says, 
subjection. 

In  truth  the  relation  between  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  colonies 
does  not  answer  my  definition.  The 
colonies  are  not  "  states"  in  the  sense 
of  that  definition.  The  "states" 
there  spoken  of  are  communities  like 


the  cities  of  Achaia,  the  cantons  -«f 
Switzerland,  the  states  of  America, 
sovereign  and  independent  communi- 
ties, which,  while  keeping  to  them- 
selves certain  of  the  attributes  of 
sovereignty,  have  by  their  own  act, 
ceded  certain  other  of  its  attributes 
to  a  central  authority.1  The  colonies 
are  not  states  in  this  sense  ;  instead 
of  having  granted  any  powers  to  a 
central  authority,  they  have  only  such 
powers  as  the  central  authority  chose 
to  grant  to  them.  They  are  not  states  ; 
they  are  only  municipalities  on  a  great 
scale.  I  shall  doubtless  be  told  that 
the  colonies  can  alter  their  criminal 
law,  their  marriage  law,  and  a  crowd 
of  other  laws,  which  a  municipality 
at  home  cannot  alter.  But  why  ? 
The  colonies  can  do  all  these  things, 
simply  because  Parliament  has  given 
them  the  power  to  do  them ;  and 
Parliament  can,  if  it  chooses,  give  the 
same  power  to  the  Common  Council 
of  London  or  to  the  parish  vestry  of 
Little  Peddlington. 

Thus  far  we  have  been  dealing  with 
a  state  of  things  which  may  very 
likely  be  ''imperial,"  but  which  is 
assuredly  very  far  from  "  federal." 
It  is  a  state  which,  we  have  Mr. 
Forster's  word  for  it,  cannot  last  very 
long,  but  which  must  soon  be  ex- 
changed either  for  disintegration  or 
for  federation.  The  question  in  truth 
conies  to  this  :  Shall  an  "empire"  break 
up  or  shall  it  be  changed  into  a  fede- 
ration 1  To  speak  of  changing  an  imper- 
fect federation  into  a  perfect  one  gives 
a  false  idea  of  the  case.  Wbat  is  really 
proposed  to  be  done  is  not  to  change 
a  lax  confederation  into  a  closer  one 

1  This  is  historically  true  of  the  Achaian 
cities,  of  the  Swiss  cantons  (in  1848),  and  of 
the  original  American  States.  All  these  really 
did  cede  certain  powers  and  keep  others.  Of 
the  American  States  admitted  since  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  Federal  Constitution  by  all 
the  original  States,  it  is  not  historically  true, 
hut  it  is  true  by  a  legal  fiction.  Massachusetts 
really  ceded  certain  powers  to  the  Union. 
Missouri  never  did,  as  a  historical  fact ;  but 
it  did  so  by  a  legal  fiction  when  it  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  same  rights  and  the  same 
obligations  as  Massachusetts. 
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or  an  imperfect  confederation  into  a 
perfect  one.  It  is  to  bring  in  federa- 
tion, as  a  perfectly  new  thing,  where 
at  present  there  is  no  federation,  but 
its  opposite,  subjection.  And  it  is 
proposed  to  bring  in  federation,  not 
only  as  a  perfectly  new  thing,  but 
under  circumstances  utterly  unlike 
those  under  which  any  of  the  present 
or  past  confederations  of  the  world  ever 
came  into  being.  The  proposal  that  a 
ruling  state — if  any  one  chooses  to 
call  it  so,  an  "imperial  "  state — should 
come  down  from  its  position  of  empire, 
and  enter  into  terms  of  equal  con- 
federation with  its  subject  communi- 
ties, is  a  very  remarkable  proposal, 
and  one  which  has  perhaps  never 
before  been  made  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  It  may  therefore  be  well 
to  take  a  glimpse  at  the  causes  which 
have  led  to  so  unprecedented  a  pro- 
posal and  to  the  unprecedented  dilemma 
of  which  it  forms  one  horn. 

It  is  plain  at  first  sight  that  the 
colonies  planted  by  modern  European 
states,  while  they  have  much  in  com- 
mon with  the  old  Greek  and  Phoeni- 
cian colonies,  differ  from  them  in  one 
most  important  respect.  The  old  Greek 
or  Phoenician  colony  was  from  its 
beginning  independent  of  the  mother 
city.  Every  Greek  city  — •  and  the 
Phoenician  cities  seem  to  have  fol- 
lowed the  same  rule — either  was  an 
independent  commonwealth,  or  deemed 
itself  wronged  if  it  was  hindered  from 
being  an  independent  commonwealth. 
And  this  rule  applied  to  colonies  planted 
by  the  old  cities  of  Hellas  no  less  than 
to  the  old  cities  of  Hellas  themselves. 
The  Greek  city  planted  in  Asia  or 
Sicily  was  independent  from  its  birth ; 
Corinth  claimed  no  political  supremacy 
over  Syracuse  nor  Athens  over  Miletos. 
The  metropolis  claimed  at  most  a 
certain  filial  respect,  a  kind  of  reli- 
gious reverence,  which  was  for  the 
most  part  freely  given.  The  rule  is 
not  absolutely  without  exceptions,  but 
tha  exceptions  eminently  prove  the 
rule.  Over  some  of  her  colonies 
Corinth  does  seem  to  have  claimed  a 
certain  political  supremacy.  The  re- 


sult is  seen  in  the  abiding  ill-feeling 
between  Corinth  and  Korkyra,  as  con- 
trasted with  the  abiding  good  feeling 
between  Corinth  and  Syracuse.     The 
colonies  founded   by   European   states 
within  the   last   four   hundred   years 
have  all  gone  on  the  opposite  principle. 
They  have  all  begun  as  dependencies 
of  the  mother  country.     Their  depend- 
ence has  often  allowed   the    presence 
of    a    very    large    measure    of     self- 
government  in  internal  matters  ;  but 
they    have    all    begun    in    that    state 
which   Mr.  Forster  rightly  speaks  of 
as   subjection,  a  state  in  which  their 
relations  to  foreign  powers  are  deter- 
mined for  them  by  the  mother  country. 
When  any  European  colony  now  en- 
joys the  same  independence  which  be- 
longed to  every  old  Greek  colony,  it  is 
not  because  the  colony  was  independent 
from    the    beginning,    but  because    it 
has  wrested  its  independence  from  the 
mother  country.     These  two  opposite 
methods   of    colonizing    are   severally 
logical  deductions  from  the  main  poli- 
tical  principles  of  old  Greece  and  of 
modern  Europe.      Of    Greek  political 
being  the  life  and  centre  was  citizen- 
ship of  a  city,  and  a  man  cannot,  in  the 
Greek   sense  of  citizenship,   be  a  real 
citizen  of  two  cities  at  once.   The  Corin- 
thians  who   went  forth    and   founded 
Syracuse  ceased  to  be  citizens  of  Co- 
rinth and  became  citizens  of  Syracuse. 
Of  modern  political  being  the  life  and 
centre    is   allegiance   to    a    sovereign. 

O  o 

Except  in  the  few  European  states 
which  have  always  kept  or  which  have 
lately  taken  to  republican  forms,  the 
every-day  definition  of  a  member  of 
the  state  is,  not  that  he  is  a  citizen  of 
anything,  but  that  he  is  a  subject  of 
such  and  such  a  sovereign.  The 
phrase  is  so  familiar  that  it  is 
often  used  when  there  is  no  sove- 
reign ;  one  sometimes  hears  of  a  Swiss 
or  a  French  "  subject."  1  And  till 
quite  lately  it  was  held  that  the  per- 

1  I  actually  saw  the  phrase  very  lately  in 
some  formal  papers  touching  the  British 
naturalization  of  a  Swiss  friend.  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  pointing  out  that  there  are  no 
Unt-erthanen  in  Switzerland  now. 
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sonal  allegiance  of  a  subject  to  his 
sovereign  was  a  tie  which  could  never 
be  got  rid  of.  It  followed  him  every- 
where, under  all  circumstances.  If 
therefore  a  body  of  English  or  Span- 
ish subjects  founded  a  settlement  in 
America,  they  remained  English  or 
Spanish  subjects  just  as  much  as  if 
they  had  stayed  in  England  or  Spain. 
Whatever  soil  they  occupied  became 
part  of  the  dominions  of  the  English 
or  Spanish  king.  So  rooted  is  this 
idea  in  the  mind  of  modern  Europe 
that  the  word  "  colony,"  which  in  its 
Greek  sense  implies  independence,  is 
now  held  to  imply  dependence.  l 
When  a  colony  achieves  independence 
of  the  mother  country,  it  is  no  longer 
looked  on  as  a  colony.  Independent 
Syracuse  was  none  the  less  a  colony 
because  it  was  independent :  but  no 
one  now  applies  the  name  to  the 
United  States  or  any  of  them,  or  to 
Mexico  or  any  other  land  in  the  same 
position.  The  "  colonial  period  "  in 
each  of  those  countries  is  held  to  be 
past  and  gone  ;  it  is  equivalent  to  the 
"  period  of  dependence."  But  inde- 
pendent Syracuse  remained  in  its 
colonial  period  as  long  as  it  remained 
independent.  Its  colonial  period 
ended  when  its  period  of  subjection 
began.  Syracuse  remained  a  colony 
of  Corinth  till  it  became  part  of  a 
province  of  Rome. 

The  whole  difference  between  modern 
colonization  and  the  colonization  of 
old  Greece  and  Phoenicia  turns  on  this 
one  point.  In  every  thing  else  they 
are  alike.  The  world  has  practically 
grown  ;  the  Ocean  is  no  greater  to  us 
than  the  Mediterranean  was  to  them  : 
Australia  is  practically  no  further 
from  Britain  than  Massalia  was  from 
Phokaia.  Only  it  has  been  assumed 

1  We  are  here  apt  to  be  led  astray  by  a  cer- 
tain confusion  of  language.  "We  translate  the 
Greek  dirotKia  by  "colony,"  and,  in  all  but 
the  question  of  dependence  and  independence, 
the  two  things  answer  to  one  another.  Both 
are  wholly  unlike  the  Roman  colonia,  in  which 
dependence  on  Rome  was  implied.  But  the 
use  of  the  Roman  name  has  surely  helped  to 
strengthen  the  notion,  first  derived  from  other 
sources,  that  a  colony  must  be  dependent. 


from  the  beginning  that  an  Australian 
colony  must  be  a  dependency  of 
Britain,  while  a  Greek  would  have 
been  greatly  amazed  at  the  notion  of 
Massalia  being  a  dependency  of  Pho- 
kaia. The  old  Greek  system  may  have 
had  its  disadvantages  :  but  it  had  one 
manifest  advantage;  wars  of  independ- 
ence between  the  mother-country-  and 
the  colony  were  dispensed  with  ;  there 
was  no  room  for  the  special  career  of  a 
Washington  and  a  Bolivar.  In  short, 
the  relations  between  metropolis  and 
colony  were  one  of  the  brightest 
features  of  Greek  political  life ;  in 
modern  times  the  relations  between 
mother-country  and  colony  have  often 
been  among  the  darkest.  The  subjection 
of  the  colony  is,  as  Mr.  Forster  sees 
very  clearly,  an  unnatural  thing,  or  at 
the  very  least  a  thing  which  becomes 
unnatural  as  soon  as  the  colony  has 
outgrown  its  childhood.  Then  comes 
the  alternative,  "  disintegration "  or 
federation.  That  is,  Shall  the  colonies 
part  from  the  mother-country  and  be- 
come independent,  or  shall  they  remain 
united  to  the  mother-country  on  some 
terms  other  than  those  of  subjection  1 
In  the  Greek  system  the  alternative 
could  not  occur ;  where  the  colony 
was  independent  from  the  beginning, 
there  was  no  room  for  "  disintegra- 
tion." And  though  we  are  sure  that 
the  mother-country,  taught  by  experi- 
ence, would  not  now  think  of  trying 
to  keep  by  force  any  colony  that 
wished  to  separate,  yet  "  disintegra- 
tion "  is  a  process  which  is  perhaps  not 
to  be  desired  in  itself.  It  must  be 
better  either  never  to  have  been  united 
or  never  to  separate.  The  separation 
must  be  something  of  an  unpleasant  r 
wrench.  The  Greek  system  made  it  I 
needless.  Metropolis  and  colony  were  * 
all  the  better  friends  because  the 
relation  of  subjection  had  never  ex- 
isted between  them. 

But  it  is  the  other  alternative  of 
federation  which  we  have  now  to  dis- 
cuss. Is  that  alternative,  the  substi- 
tution of  federation  for  empire,  possi- 
ble? Let  us  at  least  remember  that 
what  is  proposed  is  unlike  anything 
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that  ever  happened  in  the  world  before. 
That  certainly  does  not  of  itself  prove 
that    the    proposed    scheme    is    either 
impossible  or  undesirable  ;  still  it  is  a 
fact    worth    bearing    in    niind.     It    is 
always  dangerous  to  imagine  a  prece- 
dent where  there  is  none.     A  perfectly 
new  scheme   should  stand   forth   as   a 
perfectly    new    scheme,    as    something 
which,  may  commend  itself  by  its  ab- 
stract merits,  but  which  has  nothing  in 
the  way  of  experience  to  recommend 
it.     And  such  is  the  scheme  of  federa- 
tion between  the  mother-country  and 
the   colonies.       No   ruling    state    has 
ever  admitted  its  subject  states  into  a 
federal  relation.1     Ruling  states  have 
often  admitted  subject  states  to  equal 
privileges  with   themselves ;    but    the 
promotion  has  taken  the  shape,  not  of 
federation  but  of  absorption ;  that  is, 
subjects  were   raised   to   the  rank    of 
citizen  s.    Of  this  Rome  is  the  great  ex- 
ample ;  her  citizenship  was  gradually 
extended,  first  to  the  Italian  allies — 
fruit  of  their  war  of  independence — and 
then  by  slow  degrees  to  the  provinces 
also.     Now  the  people  of  our  colonies 
need  no  admission  to  citizenship.  They 
are  already  British  subjects  ;  the  essence 
of  the  modern  colonial  relation  is  that 
they  remain  British  subjects.     The  in- 
habitants of  the  colonies,  ea.ch  man  by 
himself,  are  the  equals  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  United  Kingdom  :  this  or 
that  colonist  may  be  an  elector  in  the 
United  Kingdom  ;  let  him  come  and 
live  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  he 
may  become  a  member  of  Parliament, 
a  cabinet  minister,  a  peer  of  the  realm. 
It  is   only  the  communities,   as  com- 
munities,  that   are   subject.     Now   it 
would  be  quite  possible  to  unite  the 
mother  country  and  the  colonies  in  a 

1  The  second  union  of  Greek  cities  under 
the  headship  of  Athens  comes  nearest  to  such 
a  change  ;  but  it  is  not  a  real  precedent.  The 
cities  which  formed  the  second  Athenian  alli- 
ance had  once  been  subjects  of  Athens  ;  but, 
when  the  second  alliance  was  formed,  they 
were  subjects  of  Athens  no  longer ;  they 
entered  the  union  as  independent  states.  And 
the  union  was  not  really  a  federation,  but  only 
a  close  alliance.  Moreover  before  very  long 
Athens  was  at  war  with  her  own  allies. 


way  that  might  be  called  at  pleasure 
the  removal  of  subjection  or  its  aggra- 
vation.   They  might  be  united  as  Rome 
and  her  Italian  allies  were  united,  as 
Scotland  and   Ireland  were  united   to 
England.     They  might  send  members 
to     the    Parliament     of     the     United 
Kingdom  in   fair  proportion  to  their 
numbers.       They    would     then     have 
exactly    the    same    control    over    the 
general      affairs      of      the      kingdom, 
"realm,"    "empire,"    whatever    it    is 
to    be    called,   which   the   inhabitants 
of   the    United    Kingdom    have  now. 
There  is,  to  be  sure,  the  physical  diffi- 
culty of  distance ;  but  science  is  fast 
abolishing    distance ;    I    believe    it    is 
perfectly  true  that  ordinary  communi- 
cation— to  say  nothing  of  telegraphs — 
between  Westminster    and   Australia 
is    quicker    now   than   communication 
between    Westminster    and    Shetland 
was   at   the  time   of   the   union  with 
Scotland.     Only  perhaps  I  should  not 
speak    of   Westminster ;    some    point, 
some  island  perhaps,  more  central  for 
the  whole  "  empire  "  might  be  chosen. 
But,  as  Mr.  Forster  sees  very  clearly, 
in  this  case  the  local  Legislatures  of 
the  colonies  must  be  abolished.     The 
Parliament    of    the    whole    "empire" 
must  legislate  for  the  whole  "  empire." 
The  colony  in  short  must  rise  or  sink 
to  the  level  of  a  county.     The  soil  of 
the  colony,  the  people  of  the  colony, 
would  receive  the  most  perfect  equality 
with  the  soil  and  the  people  of   the 
mother-country.      Subjection,    in    the 
sense  in  which  Mr.  Forster  uses  the 
word,    would    be   utterly    done    away 
with.     Canada  would  be  no  more  sub- 
ject than  York.     But  a  share  in  the 
control    of   the   affairs    of   the   whole 
empire  would   be  bought  by  the  loss 
of  all  special  control  over  the  affairs 
of  the  colony  itself.  Some  might  think 
that  such  a  price  would  be  too  dear. 
Self-government,    the    kind    of    self- 
government  which  the  colonies  have 
hitherto  enjoyed,   would   come    to  an 
end.     There  would  be  only  that  lesser 
self-government  which  belongs  to  an 
English    county  or    borough ;  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  any  colony  would  be 
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legislated  for  by  an  assembly  in  which 
the  members  for  that  colony  might  be 
outvoted.  Subjection,  in  short,  form- 
ally abolished,  would  practically  be 
made  more  complete. 

I  believe  that  nobody  proposes  any- 
thing like  this.  I  feel  sure  that  every 
colony  would  at  once  reject  such  a 
scheme.  Still  such  a  scheme  would 
be  the  consistent  carrying  out  of  one 
form  of  union,  and  that  the  most 
perfect  form.  But  it  may  be  said,  We 
wish  to  preserve  the  colonial  Parlia- 
ments, and  at  the  same  time  to  have 
members  for  the  colonies  in  the 
Imperial  Parliament.  The  question 
would  then  arise,  Are  the  colonial 
members  to  have  votes  in  the  affairs 
of  the  United  Kingdom  1  I  remember 
an  Irish  advocate  of  Home  Rule — in 
days  when  Home  Rule  was  supported 
by  argument  and  not  by  dynamite — 
asking  that  Irish  questions  should  be 
settled  in  a  purely  Irish  Parliament, 
while  the  Irish  members  should  still 
keep  their  votes  in  the  Parliament 
which  should  settle  English  and  Scotch 
questions.  The  objection  to  this  was 
that,  while  it  might  be  freedom  for 
Ireland,  it  would  be  something  like 
subjection  for  England  and  Scotland. 
If  the  Parliaments  of  the  colonies  are  to 
remain,  while  members  for  the  colonies 
have  votes  in  the  Imperial  Parliament 
which,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  is  still  to 
settle  the  affairs  of  the  United  King- 
dom, one  of  two  results  must  come. 
Either  the  mother-country  will  become 
dependent  on  the  colonies,  or  else  the 
dormant  power  of  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment to  legislate  for  the  colonies,  a 
power  which  has  never  been  formally 
laid  aside,  will  be  called  into  new 
being  whenever  it  suits  the  purposes 
of  the  members  for  the  United  King- 
dom. The  difficulties  and  confusions 
of  such  a  state  as  this  would  be  end- 
less ;  so  would  be  those  that  would 
follow  on  the  scheme  which  would 
doubtless  be  proposed  as  their  remedy. 
That  would  be  something  like  this. 
As  the  colonial  Parliaments  settle  the 
affairs  of  the  colonies,  so  let  the  Par- 
liament of  the  United  Kingdom  still 


settle  the  affairs  of  the  United  King- 
dom ;  let  the  colonial  members  who 
are  added  to  it  in  its  "Imperial" 
character  vote  only  on  "  Imperial " 
questions,  and  leave  the  affairs  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  to  be 
settled  by  the  members  for  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  But  to  say  no- 
thing of  the  odd  position  of  men  who 
would  be  members  of  Parliament  on 
one  division  and  not  members  of  Par- 
liament on  another,  how  is  the  dis- 
tinction to  be  drawn  ?  Even  in  a  real 
federal  constitution,  where  the  States 
surrender  certain  named  powers  to 
the  federal  authority  and  keep  all 
other  powers,  questions  will  arise 
whether  this  or  that  point  is  of  fede- 
ral or  cantonal  competence.  How  much 
more  will  such  questions  arise  when  it 
may  be  asked  in  almost  every  case  of 
legislation,  Does  this  matter  concern 
the  colonies  or  not  1  Would,  for  in- 
stance, such  a  question  as  Irish  Home 
Rule,  or  any  change  in  any  direction 
in  the  relations  between  Ireland  and 
Great  Britain,  be  looked  on  as  an 
"  Imperial  "  question,  or  as  one  touch- 
ing Great  Britain  and  Ireland  only  ? 
It  is  often  hard  enough  to  settle  rules 
for  assemblies  called  into  being  for  the 
first  time  ;  but  how  much  harder  will  it 
be,  where  an  assembly  has  had  for  ages 
an  absolutely  boundless  range  of  powers, 
and  where  every  member  has  always 
had  an  equal  voice  on  all  subjects,  to 
bring  in  a  new  class  of  members  who 
shall  have  votes  on  certain  classes  of 
subjects  only,  and  those  classes  of 
subjects  which  it  will  be  practically 
impossible  to  define. 

But,  be  any  scheme  of  this  kind 
good  or  bad,  possible  or  impossible,  it 
is  not  Federation.  Federation  means 
something  quite  different.  To  estab- 
lish a  real  federation,  a  federation  on 
the  American  or  Swiss  model,  certain 
states  must  agree  to  give  up  certain  in- 
dependent defined  powers,  foreign  rela- 
tions pre-eminently  among  them,  to  a 
central  authority.  The  states  which 
consent  to  this  agreement,  remaining 
independent  states  for  certain  purposes, 
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cease  to  be  independent  states  for  cer- 
tain other  purposes.  For  these  last 
purposes  each  state  is  merged  in  the 
larger  body  formed  by  the  whole  Union. 
A  federal  union  therefore  involves  a 
certain  loss  of  power  and  position  on 
the  part  of  the  states  which  unite  to 
form  it.  But,  as  federations  have 
been  formed  hitherto,  that  loss  of 
powei-  and  position  has  either  been 
merely  nominal  or  else  has  been  fully 
made  up  in  other  ways.  The  most 
successful  federal  unions  have  been 
made  by  small  states  threatened  by 
enemies  whom  none  of  them  could  re- 
sist singly,  but  whom  they  might  hope 
to  resist  if  united.  So  came  together 
the  Achaian  cities,  the  Swiss  cantons, 
the  Batavian  provinces,  the  American 
states.  It  was  worth  while  to  give 
up  the  independent  power  of  peace  and 
war,  when  for  each  city  to  cleave  to  it 
meant  for  each  city  to  be  subdued  singly. 
And  in  some  of  these  cases  many 
of  the  states  had  never  really  exer- 
cised the  independent  powers  of  peace 
and  war.  There  was  no  moment  when 
Aargau  or  Indiana  could  have  made 
war  on  its  own  account , 1  and,  if  we 
say  that  there  was  a  moment  when 
Massachusetts  or  Pennsylvania  might 
have  done  so,  it  was  only  an  ideal 
moment  which  had  no  real  historical 
being.  In  each  of  the  great  federal 
unions  some  of  the  members,  in  some 
of  them  all  the  members,  distinctly 
gained  in  political  position  by  enter- 
ing the  Union.  Federation  is  a 
check  on  independence ;  but  many  of 
the  states  had  never  known  separate 
independence.  But  it  will  be  quite 
another  thing  to  ask  a  great  power, 
a  ruling  power,  a  mighty  and  ancient 
kingdom,  which  has  for  ages  held  its 
place  among  the  foremost  nations  of 
the  earth,  to  give  up  its  dominion,  to 
give  up  its  independence,  to  sink  of  its 
own  will  to  the  level  of  the  State  of 
New  York  and  the  Canton  of  Bern. 
It  will  be  quite  another  thing  to  ask 
the  Parliament  of  such  a  kingdom,  a 
Parliament  which  has  for  ages  been  a 
sovereign  assembly,  which  has  for  a 
1  See  Note  1,  page  435. 


very  long  time  believed  itself  to  be 
the  first  of  all  assemblies,  a  Parlia- 
ment whose  range  of  functions  has  been 
boundless,  whose  will  has  known  no 
limit  save  the  limits  which  the  laws  of 
nature  impose  on  all  wills — to  ask 
such  a  Parliament  as  this  to  come 
down  from  its  seat,  to  give  up  to  some 
other  assembly  not  yet  in  being  the 
widest  and  greatest  of  its  powers.  In 
any  real  federation  between  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  colonies,  the  Parlia- 
ment of  the  United  Kingdom  would 
be  no  more  than  the  Legislature  of  an 
American  state  or  a  Swiss  canton ;  it 
would  have  to  content  itself  with 
those  lesser  powers  which  it  would 
not  be  called  upon  to  surrender,  with 
mere  local  powers  over  the  mere 
local  affairs  of  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  No 
voice,  direct  or  indirect,  in  the  great 
business  of  the  world  could  be  allowed 
to  such  a  purely  local  body,  any  more 
than  it  is  at  this  moment  allowed  to 
the  Legislature  of  Bern  or  of  New 
York.  The  question  indeed  would 
come  whether  such  a  thing  as  a  Par- 
liament of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  a 
Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  or  even 
a  Parliament  of  England  and  Wales, 
would  be  allowed  under  a  federal 
union.  It  would  be  far  more  in  ac- 
cordance with  federal  principles  for 
England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  if  so, 
surely  Wales  also,  to  enter  the  Union 
as  separate  states,  each  with  its 
separate  State  Legislature  acting  for 
its  own  local  purposes,  but  leaving 
imperial  concerns  to  the  Parliament  of 
the  Empire,  to  the  august  body  which 
should  rule  the  affairs  of  the  Empire 
from  whatever  spot  might  be  chosen 
as  the  Imperial  Washington.  Is  the 
people  of  Great  Britain,  is  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Great  Britain,  so  delighted 
with  the  existence  of  what  in  the 
cant  of  the  day  is  called  a  "  Greater 
Britain,"  as  to  be  ready  to  give  up  to 
that  Greater  Britain  all  that  has 
hitherto  made  Britain  great  in  a 
wider  sense  than  the  original  one  of 
being  geographically  greater  than  the 
lesser  Britannia  of  the  mainland  1 
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We  must  be  content  to  look  things  in 
the  face.  Perhaps  not  one  man  in  a 
thousand  who  has  chattered  about 
"  Imperial  Federation "  has  ever 
stopped  to  think  what  "  federation  " 
means,  any  more  than  he  has  stopped 
to  think  what  "  empire "  means. 
Most  likely  he  means  something  quite 
different  from  the  picture  which  has 
just  been  drawn.  Most  likely  he 
thinks  that  Great  Britain  and  the 
Parliament  of  Great  Britain  will  some- 
how become  greater  by  becoming  parts 
of  an  "  Imperial  Federation."  All 
this  confusion  comes  of  using  words 
without  thinking  of  their  meaning. 
If  by  "federation"  is  meant  some 
wholly  new  device,  something  the  like 
of  which  is  not  to  be  found  either  in 
the  existing  world  or  in  any  past  age 
of  the  world,  we  can  better  discuss 
the  merits  of  the  new  device  if  it  is 
called  by  some  new  name  of  its  own, 
rather  than  if  it  uses  old  names  like 
"empire"  and  "federation''^  some 
strange  sense.  But  if  by  federation 
is  meant  a  known  political  system,  a 
system  which  has  existed  in  the  past 
and  which  does  exist  in  the  present,  if 
is  meant  such  a  constitution  ao  once 
was  in  Achaia  and  Lykia,  as  actually 
is  in  Switzerland  and  America,  then 
we  may  undoubtedly  answer  that  such 
a  demand  was  never  yet  made  on  any 
ruling  people  or  any  ruling  assembly, 
and  that  the  Parliament  and  people  of 
Great  Britain  will  assuredly  not  be 
the  first  to  set  the  world  the  example 
of  accepting  it.  The  soberest  of  us 
will  be  driven  to  turn  Jingoes  and 
sing  "  Eule  Britannia,"  if  we  are 
asked  that  Great  Britain  shall  sink  to 
become  one  canton  or  three  cantons  of 
Greater  Britain.  Every  man  of  us 
will  feel  his  back  set  up  if  we  are 
asked  that  the  Houses  of  Lords  and 
Commons  shall  become  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives,  not  of 
"Greater  Britain,"  which  might  haply 
be  promotion,  but  of  a  mere  canton 
of  Greater  Britain,  a  canton  keeping 
for  its  Legislature  powers  somewhat 
larger,  it  may  be,  than  those  of  a  Town 
Council  or  a  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions, 


but  powers  as  essentially  local  and 
secondary  in  their  nature.  This  or  that 
American  or  Australian  colony  may 
be  naturally  glad  to  meet  the  mother- 
country  half  way  ;  but  will  the  mother- 
country  be  equally  glad  to  go  and 
meet  them  ?  To  rise  to  the  political 
level  of  Bern  and  New  York  in  the 
existing  world,1  of  Megalopolis  and 
Xanthos  in  a  past  world,  would  be 
undoubted  promotion  for  Victoria  or 
New  Zealand.  It  would  hardly  be 
promotion  for  Great  Britain,  for  Eng- 
land or  Scotland,  or  for  Wales  either, 
to  sink  to  that  political  level. 

Now  Mr.  Forster  seems  to  see  all 
this,  which  more  enthusiastic  and  less 
experienced  votaries  of  the  scheme  seem 
not  to  have  thought  of.  He  does  not 
argue  for  the  perfect  form  of  Federa- 
tion, the  Bundesstaat,  the  constitution 
of  Achaia  as  it  was,  of  Switzerland 
and  America  as  they  are.  He  would 
have  us  fall  back  on  something  more 
like  the  mere  Staatenbund,  the  type  of 
imperfect  federation  which  the  Seven 
United  Provinces  never  threw  off,  but 
which  Switzerland,  after  a  long,  and 
the  United  States  after  a  short,  ex- 
perience, did  throw  off  in  favour  of 
those  more  perfect  forms  of  federation 
which  they  at  present  possess.  It  does 
not  perhaps  quite  settle  the  question 
to  say  that  this  would  be  indeed  a  step 
backwards.  It  might  be  argued,  at 
least  as  a  specimen  of  ingenuity  in 
disputation,  that  such  a  lax  kind  of 

1  I  am  speaking  here  of  political  position, 
not  of  political  powers,  still  less  of  extent  of 
territory  or  population.  Bern  is  small,  New 
York  is  great ;  but  the  political  position  of 
the  two  is  the  same  ;  each  is  the  greatest 
member  of  an  equal  confederation.  And  that 
political  position  is  higher  than  that  of  any 
British  colony,  even  though  the  Legislature  of 
the  colony  ma}7  actually  have,  as  in  some  cases 
it  has,  greater  powers  than  the  Legislature 
of  the  American  State  or  Swiss  canton.  For 
the  greater  powers  of  the  colony  are  mere 
grants  from  a  higher  authority  ;  they  are  be- 
stowed by  royal  charter  or  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. But  the  smaller  powers  of  the  American 
State  or  Swiss  canton  are  the  inherent  powers 
of  an  independent  state.  They  are  (of  course 
with  the  qualifications  implied  in  Note  1, 
page  435)  those  powers  which  an  independent 
state  kept  to  itself  and  did  not  cede  to  the 
federal  authority. 
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union  might  possibly  suit  a  confedera- 
tion whose  members  lie  at  vast  dis- 
tances from  one  another,  though  it  has 
been  proved  not  to  suit  confederations 
whose  members  lie  close  together. 
And  then  one  might  argue  back  again 
that  the  physical  disunion  needed  of 
itself  to  be,  as  far  as  might  be,  counter- 
balanced by  the  closest  political  union. 
In  a  mere  Staatenbund  all  difficulties 
about  the  relations  of  the  British 
Parliament  to  the  new  Federal  Parlia- 
ment would  be  got  rid  of ;  for  there 
would  be  no  need  of  any  Federal 
Parliament.  But  either  the  union 
would  have  to  be  so  lax  as  to  be  really 
no  confederation  at  all,  or  else,  even 
in  this  less  perfect  union,  the  British 
Parliament  would  still  have  to  give 
up  some  of  its  chiefest  and  most 
cherished  powers.  Instead  of  a  Federal 
Assembly,  there  would  be  a  mere  con- 
gress 1  or  conference  of  representatives 
from  each  member  of  the  Union,  a 
congress  meeting  to  discuss  the  foreign 
affairs  of  the  Union,  perhaps  with 
power  to  settle  them,  perhaps  not.  At 
present  the  foreign  affairs  of  the  king- 
dom, and  of  the  "  empire  "  too,  are 
settled  by  the  advisers  of  the  Crown, 
subject  to  the  indirect  control  of  the 
British  Parliament.  And  in  a  perfect 
federation,  a  Bundesstaat,  this  indirect 
system  might  go  on,  the  indirect 
control  being  of  course  transferred 
from  the  British  Parliament  to  the 
Parliament  of  the  whole  "empire." 
But  in  a  mere  Staatenbund  it  is  hard 
to  see  how  an  indirect  control  can  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  anybody.  If 
the  Congress  is  to  have  authority  to 
decide  in  foreign  affairs,  it  must 
consist  of  representatives  of  the  several 
members  of  the  Union.  Only  then 

1  The  use  of  the  word  Congress  for  the  Fede- 
ral Assembly  of  the  United  States  is  a  curious 
instance  of  the  survival  of  a  word  when  the 
thing  expressed  by  it  has  wholly  changed  its 
nature.  Up  to  1789  the  United  States  had 
a  body  which  had  naturally  borrowed  the  name 
of  Congress  from  the  diplomatic  gatherings 
with  which  it  had  much  in  common".  In  1789 
this  mere  Congress  gave  way  to  a  real  Federal 
Parliament.  But  the  Federal  Parliament  kept 
the  name  of  the  imperfect  institution  which  it 
supplanted. 


where  would  be  the  authority  of  the 
Crown  and  the  responsibility  of  the 
ministers  of  the  Crown  ?  And  with  the 
authority  of  the  Crown,  the  authority 
of  Parliament,  of  all  the  Parliaments, 
will  have  vanished  also.  The  only 
way  of  giving  them,  or  leaving  them, 
any  authority,  would  be  the  helpless 
plan  of  making  the  Congress  merely 
consultative.  It  might  be  a  body 
which  should  simply  recommend  mea- 
sures, and  leave  them  to  be  approved 
and  carried  out  by  the  Legislatures 
and  Executives  of  the  several  States, 
or  possibly  of  some  majority  of  them. 
This  is  in  theory  a  possible  form  of 
union  ;  but  it  is  not  exactly  the  form 
most  likely  to  lead  to  speedy  and 
energetic  action,  if  a  confederation 
scattered  over  every  corner  of  the 
globe  should  be  called  on  to  strike 
a  sudden  blow  for  its  political  being. 

In  short,  if  the  Bundesstaat  is  out 
of  the  question,  the  Staatenbund  is  yet 
more  out  of  the  question.  The  Bundes- 
staat is  a  form  of  constitution  which 
has  worked  well  in  those  cases  where 
it  has  suited  the  circumstances  of  the 
time  and  place  in  which  it  has  been 
introduced  Only  it  is  not  suited  to 
the  circumstances  of  Great  Britain 
and  her  colonies,  and  it  is  not  likely 
to  work  well  amongst  them.  Bub  it 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
Staatenbund  has  never  yet  really 
worked  well  under  any  circumstances, 
and  that  it  is  certainly  not  likely  to 
work  well  for  the  first  time  when  ap- 
plied to  circumstances  yet  more  un- 
favourable than  any  under  which  it 
has  hitherto  been  tried. 

But  these  are  not  the  only  difficulties 
about  Imperial  Federation.  To  whom 
is  the  federation  to  extend  ]  To  all  the 
subjects  of  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  1  Or  only  to  such  of  them 
as  are  European  by  dwelling-place  or 
descent  1  Or,  to  come  nearer  to  the 
point,  we  might  put  the  question  thus  : 
Is  it  to  take  in  only  the  subjects  of 
the  Queen  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  or  the  subjects  of  the 
Empress  of  India  as  well  ?  This  is  a 
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subject  of  some  importance,  about 
which  it  will  be  well  clearly  to  know 
our  own  meaning.  As  yet,  the 
doctrine  of  Imperial  Federation  is 
somewhat  vague,  and  its  objects  are 
somewhat  fluctuating.  Sometimes  we 
are  told  that  the  Imperial  Federation 
is  to  be  an  union  of  all  English- 
speaking  people.  Mr.  Forster  knows 
the  world  too  well  to  talk  quite  so 
rashly  as  that.  One  may  guess  that 
he  sees  certain  difficulties  ;  but  he 
seems  for  the  nonce  to  put  them  in  his 
pocket.  He  does  not  talk  either  of 
a  federation  of  all  English-speaking 
people  or  of  a  federation  of  all  the 
Queen's  dominions.  He  quietly  men- 
tions those  parts  of  the  Queen's 
dominions,  those  parts  of  the  English- 
speaking  people,  to  which  he  wishes 
his  scheme  of  federation  to  extend, 
and  he  says  nothing  about  any  other 
parts  of  either.  With  regard  to  the 
parts  of  which  he  does  speak,  he  seems 
quite  willing  that  empire  should  be 
exchanged  for  federation,  and  he  knows, 
what  -some  do  not  know,  what  federa- 
tion means.  But  this  is  humdrum  work 
compared  with  the  talk  of  the  more 
enthusiastic  votaries  of  "  Imperial 
Federation."  It  is  to  be  the  "Federa- 
tion of  the  Empire,"  that  is  presumably 
of  the  whole  "  Empire;"  and  in  some 
of  the  highest  flights  it  would  some- 
times seem  as  if  the  "  federation  of 
the  Empire,"  and  the  "  federation  of 
all  English-speaking  people  "  were  the 
same  thing.  Now  about  this  last  there 
are  some  other  difficulties,  of  which  we 
may  say  somewhat  presently  ;  at  this 
stage  the  difficulty  is  that  such  a  rule 
would  not  only  shut  out  a  few 
speakers  of  European  tongues  nearer 
home,  it  would  not  only  shut  out 
those  uncivilized  natives  of  colonial 
possessions  who  often  save  us  all 
trouble  by  dying  out  before  us,  but 
it  would  further  shut  out  the  vast 
native  population  of  India,  a  part 
of  the  subjects  of  the  common 
sovereign  of  Great  Britain  and  India 
who  must  be  thought  of  one  way  or 
another.  If  we  are  to  have  a  real 
federation  of  the  Empire,  the  whole 


people  of  the  Empire  must  be  let  in 
with  full  federal  rights,  as  political 
equals  of  the  Englishman  of  Britain 
and  the  Englishman  of  Australia. 
But  this  would  be  something  very 
different  from  a  federation  of  the 
English-speaking  people.  Such  an 
enfranchisement  as  this  would  indeed 
be  a  leap  in  the,  dark,  a  leap  such~as  no 
people  ever  took  before.  It  is  not  for 
us  to  say  what  would  be  likely  to 
come  of  it ;  let  us  rather  ask  those 
who  talk  about  Imperial  Federation 
whether  they  have  thought  what 
would  be  likely  to  come  of  it. 
Whenever  the  thing  is  to  talk  big 
about  "  empire,"  its  greatness,  its 
"  prestige,"  all  about  the  dominion  on 
which  the  sun  never  sets,  all  about  the 
drum-roll  of  the  British  army  going 
the  round  of  the  world,  then  India  is 
the  dearest,  the  most  cherished,  the 
sublimest,  part  of  the  talk.  "Imperial " 
interests,  "imperial"  greatness,  "im- 
perial" everything,  seems  specially  at 
home  in  that  land.  It  is  the  specially 
imperial  soil.  "  Our  Eastern  empire," 
"  our  Indian  empire,"  is  the  grandest 
subject  of  all  for  magnificent  eloquence. 
And  why  ?  To  speak  the  plain  truth, 
because  the  Empire  of  India  is  an 
empire  of  which  every  man  in  Great 
Britain  feels  himself  to  be  part- 
emperor.  "We"  govern  India  ;  "we" 
hold  the  dominion  of  Aurungzebe ; 
is  not  every  British  elector  part  of  a 
great  corporate  Aurungzebe  1  But 
receive  India  to  federation,  and  "  we  " 
cease  to  do  all  this.  In  a  federation 
of  the  "  Empire,"  "  we  "  must  simply 
sink  into  the  position  of  citizens  of  one 
or  more  of  its  states  ;  the  elector  for 
London  will  be  in  no  way  privileged 
above  the  elector  for  Masulipatam.  It 
may  even  be  that  the  "  we  "  shall  be 
turned  about,  and  that  people  at 
Masulipatam  will  begin  to  say  Low 
"  we "  govern  England.  Instead  of 
every  British  elector  being  part  of  a 
corporate  Aurungzebe,  it  may  be  that 
every  Indian  elector  shall  be  part  of 
a  corporate  William.  Imperial  Federa- 
tion may  take  a  shape  in  which 
England,  Scotland,  Canada,  Australia, 
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shall  be  dependencies  of  the  Empire  of 
India.  For  truly  it  will  need  some 
very  artificial  arrangement,  it  will  tax 
the  full  powers  of  Mr.  Hare  and  Mr. 
Courtney,  to  secure  even  proportional 
representation  for  any  of  those  small 
and  distant  cantons,  lying  so  far  away 
from  the  main  centre  of  power  and 
population.  We  must  expect  that  in 
the  <  Federal  Assembly,  "  we,"  even 
strengthened  by  "  our  "  reinforcements 
from  other  English-speaking  lands,  will 
be  defeated  on  every  division  by  that 
vast  majority  of  the  people  of  the 
Empire  who  are  not  English-speaking. 
"Our"  Imperial  position  will  be,  in 
truth  handed  over  to  quite  another 
"  we,"  a  "  we "  of  whom  the  old 
British  and  Jingo  "  we  "  will  form  a 
very  small  part  indeed. 

I  shall  of  course  be  told  that  nothing 
of  this  kind  is  meant.  And  no  doubt 
nothing  of  this  kind  is  meant  by  any- 
body. Only,  if  so,  people  should  not 
use  words  which  mean  either  this  or 
nothing.  They  should  tell  us  dis- 
tinctly what  they  do  mean.  The 
words  "  Imperial  Federation,"  "  Fede- 
ration of  the  Empire,"  either  mean 
nothing  or  they  mean  that  on  all 
"  imperial "  questions,  the  people  of 
the  English-speaking  parts  of  the 
Empire  shall  be  liable  to  be  out- 
voted by  the  Hindoos  and  Mussul- 
mans of  India.  A  federation  which 
does  not  give  them  equal  federal  rights 
with  their  European  fellow-subjects  is 
not  a  "  Federation  of  the  Empire,"  but 
only  of  a  small  part  of  the  "  Empire." 
Such  a  federation  would  be,  as  regards 
India,  simply  an  enlargement  of  the 
dominant  "  we,'J  an  admission  of  more 
members  to  "  we  "-ship  and  its  privi- 
leges. The  people  of  India  have  now 
for  their  masters  the  people  of  the 
United  Kingdom  only.  They  would 
then  have  for  their  masters  the  people 
of  the  United  Kingdom  and  those  of 
the  British  colonies  also.  Such  an 
outcome  might  be  highly  imperial,  but 
it  would  not  be  at  all  federal,  at  least 
not  federal  for  the  vast  majority  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Federal  Empire. 
"Imperium"  and  "libertas"  after  all 


do  not  get  on  well  as  yoke-fellows. 
Here  there  would  be  a  grand  stroke 
indeed  on  behalf  of  "  imperium,"  but 
very  little  indeed  would  be  done  on 
behalf  of  "libertas." 

In   truth,  in    this   particular    argu- 
ment, India,  so  present  to  every  mind 
in   every   other   argument,   India,  the 
choicest    flower   of    the    Empire,    the 
brightest  jewel  in  the  imperial  crown 
— any  other  figure  of  speech  that  may 
spring  of  the  oriental  richness  of  an 
imperial  fancy — seems  suddenly  to  be 
forgotten.       But    another   land   seems 
also    to    be   forgotten,    a    land    which 
should   surely  be  more  to  us  than  all 
the  wonders  of  the  East,  a  land  whose 
kindred  and   friendship  should  surely 
be  more  precious  to  Englishmen  than 
all  the  glories  and    all  the  treasures 
of  a  hundred  thousand  Great  Moguls. 
One  can  never  be  quite  sure  whether 
India  is  included  under  the  phrase  of 
"  Greater  Britain  "  ;  there  is  one  land 
which  we  know  is  not  included.     The 
phrase  "  Greater  Britain  "  is  in  truth 
happily  chosen  to  keep  out  of  sight  the 
fact  that  there  is  in  the  world  something 
nobler    in   the    shape  of   a    "  Greater 
England."     If  it   would  be  a  strange 
Federation  of  the  Empire  which  should 
shut  out  the  greater  part  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  Empire,  it  would  be  a 
yet  stranger  Federation  of  the  English- 
speaking  people  which  should  shut  out 
the  greater  part  of  the  English-speak- 
ing  people.     It    is    wonderful  to   see 
how  the    declaimers    about    "  Greater 
Britain"  and  "Imperial  Federation" 
seem  ever  and  anon  perplexed  by  the 
fact    that   there    is    on    the    western 
shore  of  Ocean,  perhaps  not  a  greater 
Britain,  but  assuredly  a  newer   Eng- 
land.    I  believe  that  no  one  proposes 
that   the  Federation    of   the   English- 
speaking  people  shall  take  in  the  United 
States  of  America  ;  if  any  one  does  so 
propose,   I    honour   him   as    being  at 
once  bolder  and  more  logical  than  his 
brethren.      But  unless  such  a  federa- 
tion does  take  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  it   will  assuredly  be  a  very 
lame  and  imperfect  federation.     It  is 
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the  most  curious  illustration  of  the 
modern  theory  of  colonization,  the 
substitution  of  mere  personal  alle- 
giance for  nationality  in  the  higher 
sense,  that  any  mind  could  take  in  for 
a  moment  the  thought  of  a  federation 
of  the  English-speaking  people  of  which 
the  United  States  should  not  form  a 
part.  In  the  ideas  of  too  many  on 
both  sides  of  Ocean,  the  fact  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  are  not 
subjects  of  the  sovereign  of  the  elder 
England  hinders  them  from  being 
looked  at  as  Englishmen  at  all. 
The  English  of  the  United  States 
have  indeed  something  to  get  over. 
The  memories  of  the  War  of  Inde- 
pendence, the  more  grievous  me- 
mories of  the  war  of  1813,  have  made 
a  sad  gap  between  the  two  great 
branches  of  the  same  folk  between 
whom,  if  only  modern  Europe  had 
colonized  on  the  same  wise  principles 
as  old  Greece  and  old  Phcenicia,  there 
need  never  have  been  any  gap  at  all. 
That  our  independent  colonies — I  use 
the  name  as  a  name  of  the  highest 
honour — will  ever  join  with  us  in  a 
political  federation  is  a  thing  hardly  to 
be  thought  of.  I  have  often  dreamed 
that  something  like  the  Greek 
(Tv/MTroXiTeLa,  a  power  in  the  citizens 
of  each  country  of  taking  up  the 
citizenship  of  the  other  at  pleasure, 
might  not  be  beyond  hope  ;  but  I  have 
never  ventured  even  to  dream  of  more 
than  that.  It  is  our  bad  luck  at  pre- 
sent that  there  are  only  two  inde- 
pendent English  nations,  two  English 
nations  which  parted  in  anger,  and 
neither  of  which  has  ever  quite  got 
over  the  unpleasant  circumstances  of 
the  parting.  As  long  as  there  are  only 
two  such  English  nations,  there  is  al- 
most sure  to  be  somewhat  of  jealousy, 
somewhat  of  rivalry,  between  the  two. 
And  there  will  always  be  on  both 
sides  people  like  Sir  Lepell  Griffin, 
who  take  a  strange  pleasure  in  stir- 
ring up  ill-feeling  among  kinsfolk. 


Surely,  if  there  were  three  or  four 
or  five  independent  English  nations, 
if  the  United  States  of  Australia,  the 
United  States  of  South  Africa,  were 
as  independent  as  the  United  States 
of  America,  there  would  no  longer 
be  the  same  direct  rivalry  between 
any  two  of  those  nations  ;  there  would 
be  far  more  chance  of  keeprug  up 
friendly  feeling,  more  chance  of  keep- 
ing up,  if  not  the  impossible  federation, 
yet  something  like  an  abiding  political 
alliance,  between  all  the  members  of 
the  scattered  English  folk.  The  senti- 
ment is  possibly  unpatriotic,  but  I 
cannot  help  looking  on  such  a  lasting 
friendly  union  of  the  English  and  Eng- 
lish-speaking folk  as  an  immeasurably 
higher  object  than  the  maintenance  of 
any  so-called  British  empire.  I  may 
judge  wrongly  ;  but  it  strikes  me  that 
the  establishment  of  a  rival  federation, 
an  "imperial"  federation,  is  not  the 
best  way  to  keep  up  such  a  friendly 
union.  A  single  federation,  especially 
a  federation  which  would  be  an  imme- 
diate neighbour,  would  be  likely  to 
call  out  more  active  jealousies  in  the 
United  States  than  are  at  present  called 
out  by  the  single  kingdom  and  its  de- 
pendencies. Towards  several  inde- 
pendent English  nations,  whatever 
might  be  the  political  constitution  of 
each,  feelings  of  this  kind  would  be 
likely  to  be  far  less  strong.  Mr. 
Forster  tells  us  that,  if  we  will  not 
have  Imperial  Federation,  we  must 
have  either  "  disintegration "  or  the 
continued  "subjection"  of  the  still 
dependent  colonies.  It  is  a  question 
which  as  yet  one  cannot  do  more  than 
whisper  ;  but  would  "  disintegration  " 
be  too  clearly  bought,  if  it  carried  with 
it  the  perfect  independence  of  the 
United  States  of  Australia,  and  a 
greater  chance  than  we  now  have  of 
keeping  the  lasting  good  will  of  the 
United  States  of  America  1 
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ON    PATTISON'S    MEMOIRS.1 


To  reckon  the  subject  of  this  volume 
among  leading  minds  who  have 
stamped  a  deep  influence  on  our  gene- 
ration, is  not  possible  even  to  the 
friendliest  partiality.  That  was  not 
his  position,  and  nobody  could  be  less 
likely  than  he  would  himself  have 
been  to  claim  it.  Pattison  started  no 
new  problem.  His  name  is  associated 
with  no  fertile  speculation,  and  with 
no  work  of  the  first  degree  of  import- 
ance. Nor  was  he  any  more  intended 
for  a  practical  leader  than  for  an  intel- 
lectual discoverer.  He  did  not  belong 
to  the  class  of  authoritative  men  who 
are  born  to  give  decisions  from  the 
chair.  Measured  by  any  standard 
commensurate  to  his  remarkable  facul- 
ties, Pattison' s  life  would  be  generally 
regarded  as  pale,  negative,  and  in- 
effectual. Nevertheless,  it  is  un- 
deniable that  he  had  a  certain 
singular  quality  about  him  that  made 
his  society  more  interesting,  more 
piquant,  and  more  sapid  than  that  of 
many  men  of  a  far  wider  importance 
and  more  commanding  achievement. 

Critics  have  spoken  of  his  learning, 
biit  the  description  is  only  relatively 
accurate.  Of  him,  in  this  respect,  we 
may  say,  what  he  said  of  Erasmus. 
"  Erasmus,  though  justly  styled  by 
Muretns,  eruditus  sane  vir  ac  multce 
lectioni*,  was  not  a  learned  man  in  the 
special  sense  of  the  word — not  an 
erudit.  He  was  the  man  of  letters. 
He  did  not  make  a  study  apart  of 
antiquity  for  its  own  sake,  but  used  it 
as  an  instrument  of  culture."  The 
result  of  culture  in  Pattison' s  actual 
life  was  not  by  any  means  ideal.  For 
instance,  he  was  head  of  a  college  for 
nearly  a  qua  rter  of  a  century,  and  except 
as  a  decorative  figurehead  with  a  high 
literary  reputation,  he  did  little  more 
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to  advance  the  working  interests  of 
his  college  during  these  five-and-twenty 
years,  than  if  he  had  been  one  of  the 
venerable  academic  abuses  of  the  worst 
days  before  reform.  But  his  tempera- 
ment, his  reading,  his  recoil  from 
Catholicism,  combined  with  the  strong 
reflective  powers  bestowed  upon  him  by 
nature  to  produce  a  personality  that 
was  unlike  other  people,  and  infinitely 
more  curious  and  salient  than  many  who 
had  a  firmer  grasp  of  the  art  of  right 
living.  In  an  age  of  effusion  to  be  re- 
served, and  in  days  of  universal  pro- 
fessions of  sympathy  to  show  a  satur- 
nine front,  was  to  be  an  original. 
There  was  nobody  in  whose  company 
one  felt  so  much  of  the  ineffable  com- 
fort of  being  quite  safe  against  an 
attack  of  platitude.  There  was  nobody 
on  whom  one  might  so  surely  count  in 
the  course  of  an  hour's  talk  for  some 
stroke  of  irony  or  pungent  suggestion, 
or,  at  the  worst,  some  significant,  ad- 
monitory, and  almost  luminous  mani- 
festation of  the  great  ars  tacendi.  In 
spite  of  his  copious  and  ordered  know- 
ledge, Pattison  could  hardly  be  said  to 
have  an  affluent  mind.  He  did  not 
impart  intellectual  direction  like  Mill, 
nor  morally  impress  himself  like  George 
Eliot.  Even  in  pithy  humour  he  was 
inferior  to  Bagehot,  who  was  certainly 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the 
secondary  figures  of  our  generation. 
But  he  made  every  one  aware  of  con- 
tact with  the  reality  of  a  living  intel- 
ligence. It  was  evident  that  he  had 
no  designs  upon  you.  He  was  not 
thinking  of  shaking  a  conviction,  nor 
even  of  surprising  admiration. 

Everlasting  neutrality,  no  doubt, 
may  soon  become  a  tiresome  affectation, 
But  we  can  afford  to  spare  a  few  mo- 
ments from  our  solid  day  to  the  Sage, 
if  we  are  so  lucky  as  to  hit  upon  one  ; 
always  provided  that  he  be  not  of 
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those  whom  La  Bruyere  has  described 
as  being  made  into  sages  by  a  certain 
natural  mediocrity  of  mind.  What- 
ever else  may  be  said  of  Pattison,  at 
least  he  was  never  mediocre,  never 
vapid,  trite,  or  common.  Nor  was  he 
one  of  those  false  pretenders  to  the 
judicial  mind,  who  "  mistake  for  sober 
sense  And  wise  reserve,  the  plea  of 
indolence."  On  the  contrary,  his  in- 
dustry and  spirit  of  laborious  acquisi- 
tion were  his  best  credentials.  He 
was  invested  to  our  young  imagina- 
tions with  the  attraction  of  the  literary 
explorer,  who  had  "  voyaged  through 
strange  seas  of  thought  alone," 
had  traversed  broad  continents  of 
knowledge,  had  ransacked  all  the  wis- 
dom of  printed  books,  and  had  by 
native  courage  and  resource  saved 
himself  from  the  engulfing  waters  of 
the  great  Movement. 

The  Memoirs  of  such  a  man  may  not 
be  one  of  the  monuments  of  literature. 
His  little  volume  is  not  one  of  those 
romantic  histories  of  the  soul,  from 
the  Confessions  of  Augustine  to  the 
Confessions  of  Jean  Jacques,  by  which 
men  and  women  have  been  beguiled, 
enlightened,  or  inspired  in  their  pil- 
grimage. It  is  not  one  of  those  ideal- 
ised and  highly  embellished  versions 
of  an  actual  existence,  with  which  such 
superb  artists  as  George  Sand,  Quinet, 
and  Renan  have  delighted  people  of 
good  literary  taste.  What  the  Rector 
has  done  is  to  deliver  a  tolerably  plain 
and  unvarnished  tale  of  the  advance 
of  a  peculiar  type  of  mind  along  a  path 
of  its  own,  in  dnys  of  intellectual 
storm  and  stress.  It  stirs  no  depths, 
it  gives  no  powerful  stimulus  to  the 
desire  after  either  knowledge  or  virtue 
— in  a  word,  it  does  not  belong  to  the 
literature  of  edification.  But  it  is  an 
instructive  account  of  a  curious  cha- 
racter, and  contains  valuable  hints  for 
more  than  one  important  chapter  in 
the  mental  history  of  the  century. 

Mark  Pattison,  born  in  1813,  passed 
his  youthful  days  at  the  rectory  of 
Hauxwell,  a  village  in  Wensleydale, 
on  the  edge  of  the  great  uplands 
that  stretch  northwards  towards  Rich- 


mond and  Barnard  Castle,  and  form 
an  outwork  of  the  Pennine  range 
and  the  backbone  of  northern  Eng- 
land. The  scene  'has  been  described 
in  that  biography  of  his  Sister  Dora, 
which  he  here  so  unceremoniously 
despatches  as  a  romance.  "  Haux- 
well is  a  tiny  village  lying  on 
the  southern  slope  of  a  hill,  £rom 
whence  an  extensive  view  of  the  moors 
and  Wensleydale  is  obtained.  It  con- 
tains between  two  and  three  hundred 
inhabitants.  The  rectory  is  a  pretty 
little  dwelling,  some  half-mile  from 
the  church,  which  is  a  fine  old  building 
much  shut  in  by  trees.  The  whole 
village,  even  on  a  bright  summer  day, 
gives  the  traveller  an  impression  of 
intense  quiet,  if  not  of  dulness  ;  but 
in  winter,  when  the  snow  lies  thickly 
for  weeks  together  in  the  narrow  lane, 
the  only  thoroughfare  of  the  place  ; 
when  the  distant  moors  also  look  cold 
in  their  garment  of  white,  and  the 
large  expanse  of  sky  is  covered  with 
leaden-coloured  clouds  ;  when  the  very 
streams  with  which  the  country 
abounds  are  frozen  into  silence — then 
indeed  may  Hauxwell  be  called  a 
lonely  village." 

Pattison' s  father  had  been  educated, 
badly  enough,  at  Brasenose,  but  though 
his  own  literary  instincts  were  of  the 
slightest,  he  had  social  ambition 
enough  to  destine  his  son  from  the 
first  to  go  to  Oxford  and  become  the 
fellow  of  a  college.  But  nothing 
systematic  was  done  towards  making 
the  desired  consummation  a  certainty 
or  even  a  probability.  The  youth  read 
enormously,  but  he  did  not  remember 
a  tenth  of  what  he  read,  nor  rdid  he 
even  take  in  the  sense  of  half  of  it  as 
he  went  along.  "  Books  as  books," 
he  says,  "  were  my  delight,  irrespec- 
tive of  their  contents.  I  was  already 
marked  out  for  the  life  of  a  student, 
yet  little  that  was  in  the  books  I  read 
seemed  to  find  its  way  into  my  mind." 
He  found  time  for  much  besides 
reading.  He  delighted  in  riding,  in 
shooting  rooks  in  the  Hall  rookery, 
and  in  fishing  for  trout  with  clumsy 
tackle  and  worm.  Passion  for  country 
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sports  Avas  followed  by  passion  for 
natural  history  in  the  ordinary  shape 
of  the  boy's  fancy  for  collecting  in- 
sects and  observing  birds.  He  fell  in 
with  White's  Natural  History  of 
Selborne,  read  it  over  and  over  again, 
and  knew  ib  by  heart. 

"The  love  of  birds,  moths,  butterflies,  led 
on  to  the  love  of  landscape  ;  and  altogether, 
in  the  course  of  the  next  six  or  seven  years, 
grew  and  merged  in  a  conscious  and  declared 
poetical  sentiment,  and  a  devoted  reading  of 
the  poets.  I  don't  suppose  the  temperament 
was  more  inclined  to  aesthetic  emotion  in  me 
than  in  other  youths  ;  but  I  was  highly  ner- 
vous and  delicate,  and  having  never  been  at 
school  had  not  had  sentiment  and  delicacy 
crushed  out  of  me  ;  also,  living  on  the  border- 
land of  oak  woods,  with  green  lanes  before  me, 
and  an  expanse  of  wild  heather  extending  into 
Northumberland  behind,  I  was  favourably 
placed  for- imbibing  a  knowledge  by  contrast  of 
the  physical  features  of  England.  My  eye 
was  formed  to  take  in  at  a  glance,  and  to  re- 
ceive delight  from  contemplating,  as  a  whole, 
a  hill  and  valley  formation.  Geology  did  not 
come  in  till  ten  years  later  to  complete  the 
cycle  of  thought,  and  to  give  that  intellectual 
foundation  which  is  required  to  make  the 
testimony  of  the  eye,  roaming  over  an  undu- 
lating surface,  fruitful  and  satisfying.  AVhen 
i  came  in  after  years  to  read  The  Prelude  I 
recognised,  as  if  it  were  my  own  history  which 
was  being  told,  the  steps  by  which  the  love  of 
the  country-boy  for  his  hills  and  moors  grew 
into  poetical  suceptibility  for  all  imaginative 
presentations  of  beauty  in  every  direction." 
(Pp.  34,  35.) 

Perhaps  it  may  be  added  that  this 
was  a  preparation  for  something  more 
than  merely  poetical  susceptibility. 
By  substituting  for  the  definite  intel- 
lectual impressions  of  a  systematic 
education,  vague  sensibilities  as  the 
foundation  of  character,  this  growth 
of  sentiment,  delicacy,  and  feeling  for 
imaginative  presentations  of  beauty, 
laid  him  peculiarly  open  to  the  reli- 
gious influences  that  were  awaiting 
him  in  days  to  come  at  Oxford. 

In  1832  Pattison  went  up  as  a 
freshman  to  Oriel.  His  career  as  an 
undergraduate  was  externally  distin- 
guished by  nothing  uncommon,  and 
promised  nothing  remarkable.  He 
describes  himself  as  shy,  awkward, 
boorish,  and  mentally  shapeless  and 
inert.  In  1833,  however,  he  felt  what 
he  describes  as  the  first  stirrings  of 


intellectual  life  within  him.  "  Hitherto 
I  have  had  no  mind,  properly  so- 
called,  merely  a  boy's  intelligence, 
receptive  of  anything  I  read  or  heard. 
I  now  awoke  to  the  new  idea  of  finding 
the  reason  of  things;  I  began  to 
suspect  that  I  might  have  much  to 
unlearn,  as  well  as  to  learn,  and  that 
I  must  clear  my  mind  of  much  current 
opinion  which  had  lodged  there.  The 
principle  of  rationalism  was  born  in 
me,  and  once  born  it  was  sure  to  grow, 
and  to  become  the  master  idea  of 
the  whole  process  of  self-education  on 
which  I  was  from  this  time  forward 
embarked."  In  other  words,  if  he 
could  have  interpreted  and  classified 
his  own  intellectual  type,  he  would 
have  known  that  it  was  the  .Reflective. 
Reflection  is  a  faculty  that  ripens 
slowly;  the  prelude  of  its  maturity  is 
often  a  dull  and  apparently  numb- 
witted  youth.  Though  Pattison  con- 
ceived his  ideal  at  the  age  of  twenty, 
he  was  five-and-forty  before  he  finally 
and  deliberately  embraced  it  and 
shaped  his  life  in  conformity  to  it. 
The  principle  of  rationalism,  instead 
of  growing,  seemed  for  twelve  whole 
years  to  go  under,  and  to  be  com- 
pletely mastered  by  the  antagonistic 
principles  of  authority,  tradition,  and 
transcendental  faith. 

The  secret  is  to  be  found  in  what  is 
the  key  to  Pattison's  whole  existence, 
and  of  what  he  was  more  conscious  at 
first  than  he  seems  to  have  been  in 
later  days.  He  was  affected  from  first 
to  last  by  a  profound  weakness  of  will 
and  character.  Few  men  of  eminence 
have  ever  lived  so  destitute  of  nerve 
as  Pattison  was — of  nerve  for  the 
ordinary  demands  of  life,  and  of  nerve 
for  those  large  enterprises  in  literature 
for  which  by  talent  and  attainment  he 
was  so  admirably  qualified.  The  stamp 
of  moral  defaillance  was  set  upon  his 
brow  from  the  beginning.  It  was 
something  deeper  in  its  roots  than  the 
temporary  self-consciousness  of  the 
adolescent,  that  afflicted  him  in  his 
early  days  at  Oxford.  The  shy  and 
stiff  undergraduate  is  a  familiar  type 
enough,  and  Pattison  is  not  the  only 
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youth  of    twenty  of    whom    such    an 
account  as  his  own  is  true  : — 

"This  inability  to  apprehend  the  reason  of 
my  social  ill- success  had  a  discouraging  conse- 
quence upon  the  growth  of  my  character.  I 
was  so  convinced  that  the  fault  was  in  me, 
and  not  in  the  others,  that  I  lost  anything 
like  firm  footing,  and  succumbed  to  or  imitated 
any  type,  or  set,  with  which  I  was  brought  in 
contact,  esteeming  it  better  than  my  own,  of 
which  I  was  too  ashamed  to  stand  by  it  and 
assert  it.  Any  rough,  rude,  self-confident 
fellow,  who  spoke  out  what  he  thought  and 
felt,  cowed  me,  and  I  yielded  to  him,  and  even 
assented  to  him,  not  with  that  yielding  which 
gives  way  for  peace'  sake,  secretly  thinking 
itself  right,  but  with  a  surrender  of  the  con- 
victions to  his  mode  of  thinking,  as  being 
better  than  my  own,  more  like  men,  more 
like  the  world."  (P.  48.) 

This  fatal  trait  remained  unalter- 
able to  the  very  end,  but  as  time  went 
on,  things  grew  worse.  Nobody  knows 
what  deliberate  impotence  means  who 
has  not  chanced  to  sit  upon  a  com- 
mittee with  Pattison.  Whatever  the 
business  in  hand  might  be,  you  might 
be  sure  that  he  started  with  the  firm 
conviction  that  you  could  not  possibly 
arrive  at  the  journey's  end.  It  seemed 
as  if  the  one  great  principle  of  his  life 
was  that  the  Sons  of  Zeruiah  muet  be 
too  hard  for  us,  and  that  nobody  but 
a  simpleton  or  a  fanatic  would  expect 
anything  else.  "  With  a  manner,"  he 
says  of  himself,  "  which  I  believe  sug- 
gested conceit,  I  had  really  a  very  low 
estimate  of  myself  as  compared  with 
others.  I  could  echo  what  Bishop 
Stanley  says  of  himself  in  his  journal  : 
'  My  greatest  obstacle  to  success  in 
life  has  been  a  want  of  confidence  in 
myself,  under  a  doubt  whether  I  really 
was  possessed  of  talents  on  a  par  with 
those  around  me.'  "  Very  late  in  life, 
talking  to  Mr.  Morison,  he  said  in  his 
pensive  way,  "  Yes,  let  us  take  our 
worst  opinion  of  ourselves  in  our  most 
depressed  mood.  Extract  the  cube 
root  of  that,  and  you  will  be  getting 
near  the  common  opinion  of  your 
merits." 

He  describes  another  side  of  the  same 
overspreading  infirmity  when  he  is 
explaining  why  it  was  always  im- 
possible for  him  ever  to  be  anything 
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but  a  Liberal.  "  The  restlessness  of 
critical  faculty,"  he  says,  "  has  done 
me  good  service  when  turned  upon 
myself.  /  have  never  enjoyed  any  self- 
satisfaction  in  anything  I  have  ever  done, 
for  I  have  inevitably  made  a  mental 
comparison  with  how  it  might  have 
been  better  done.  The  motto  of  one 
of  my  diaries,  '  Quicquid  hie  operi&-fiat 
pomitet '  may  be  said  to  be  the  motto 
of  my  life "  (p.  254).  A  man  who 
enters  the  battle  on  the  back  of  a 
charger  that  has  been  hamstrung  in 
this  way,  is  predestined  to  defeat. 
A  frequent  access  of  dejection,  self- 
abasement,  distrust,  often  goes  with  a 
character  that  is  energetic,  persevering, 
effective,  and  reasonably  happy.  To 
men  of  strenuous  temper  it  is  no 
paradox  to  say  that  a  fit  of  depression 
is  often  a  form  of  repose.  It  was 
D'Alembert,  one  of  the  busiest  of  the 
workers  of  a  busy  century,  who  said 
this,  or  something  to  this  effect — that 
low  spirits  are  only  a  particular  name 
for  the  mood  in  which  we  see  our  aims 
and  acts  for  what  they  really  are. 
Pattison' s  case  was  very  different. 
With  him.  except  for  a  very  few  short 
years,  despair  was  a  system  and  an 
unreasoned  pessimism  the  most  rooted 
assurance  of  his  being.  He  tells  a 
thoroughly  characteristic  story  of 
himself  in  his  days  as  an  undergraduate. 
He  was  on  the  coach  between  Birming- 
ham and  Sheffield.  Two  men  shared 
the  front  seat  with  him,  and  conversed 
during  the  whole  of  the  journey  about 
the  things  which  he  was  yearning 
to  know  and  to  learn.  "  I  tried  once  or 
twice  to  put  in  my  oar,  but  it  was  a 
failure :  I  was  too  far  below  their 
level  of  knowledge;  I  relapsed  into 
enchanted  listening.  I  thought  to 
myself,  '  There  exists  there  such  a 
world,  but  I  am  shut  out  of  it,  not 
by  the  accidents  of  college,  but  by  my 
own  unfitness  to  enter'"  (p.  148). 
Mankind  suffers  much  from  brassy 
incompetency  and  over- complacency, 
but  Pattison  is  only  one  of  many 
examples  how  much  more  it  may  lose 
in  a  man  who  has  ability,  but  no  fight 
and  no  mastery  in  him.  As  we  have 
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all  been  told,  in  this  world  a  man  must 
be  either  anvil  or  hammer,  and  it 
always  seemed  as  if  Pattison  deliber- 
ately chose  to  be  anvil — not  merely  in 
the  shape  of  a  renunciation  of  the 
delusive  pomps  and  vanities  of  life, 
but  in  the  truly  questionable  sense  of 
doubting  both  whether  he  could  do 
anything,  and  whether  he  even  owed 
anything  to  the  world  in  which  he 
found  himself. 

The  earliest  launch  was  a  dis- 
appointment. He  had  set  his  heart 
upon  a  first  class,  but  he  had  not  gone 
to  work  in  the  right  way.  Instead  of 
concentrating  his  attention  on  the 
task  in  hand,  he  could  only  in  later 
days  look  back  with  amazement 
"  at  the  fatuity  of  his  arrangements 
and  the  snail-like  progress  with  which 
he  seemed  to  be  satisfied."  He  was 
content  if,  on  his  final  review  of 
Thucydides,  he  got  through  twenty  or 
thirty  chapters  a  day,  and  he  re-read 
Sophocles  "  at  the  lazy  rate  of  a 
hundred  and  fifty  lines  a  day,  instead 
of  going  over  the  difficult  places  only, 
which  might  have  been  done  in  a  week." 
There  must,  he  says,  "  have  been 
idleness  to  boot,  but  it  is  difficult  to 
draw  the  line  between  idleness  and 
dawdling  over  work.  I  dawdled  from  a 
mixture  of  mental  infirmity,  bad 
habit,  and  the  necessity  of  thorough- 
ness if  I  was  to  understand,  and  not 
merely  remember."  The  dangerous 
delights  of  literary  dispersion  and 
dissipation  attracted  him.  Among  his 
books  of  recreation  was  Johnson's 
Lives  of  the  Poets.  "This  I  took  in 
slowly,  page  by  page,  as  if  by  an 
instinct ;  but  here  was  a  congenial 
subject,  to  which,  when  free,  I  would 
return,  and  where  I  would  set  up  my 
habitation." 

It  was  probably  a  reminiscence  of 
these  vacations  at  Hauxwell  that  in- 
spired the  beautiful  passage  in  his 
Milton,  Avhere  he  contrasts  the  frosty 
Ode  to  the  Nativity  with  the  Allegro  and 
Penseroso.  "  The  two  idylls,"  he  says, 
"  breathe  the  free  air  of  spi-ing  and 
summer  and  of  the  fields  round  Horton. 
They  are  thoroughly  naturalistic  ;  the 


choicest  expression  our  language  has 
yet  found  of  the  fresh  charm  of 
country  life,  not  as  that  life  is  lived 
by  the  peasant,  but  as  it  is  felt  by  a 
young  and  lettered  student,  issuing  at 
early  dawn  or  at  sunset  from  his 
chamber  and  his  books.  All  such 
sights  and  sounds  and  smells  are  here 
blended  in  that  ineffable  combination 
which,  once  or  twice  perhaps  in  our 
lives  has  saluted  our  young  senses 
before  their  perceptions  were  blunted 
by  alcohol,  by  lust,  or  ambition,  or 
diluted  by  the  social  distractions  of 
great  cities."  (Pattison's  Milton,  24). 

For  the  examination  school  no 
preparation  could  have  been  worse. 
It  was  no  wonder  that  so  uncalculat- 
ing  an  adjustment  of  means  and  ends 
resulted  in  a  second  class  (1836).  The 
class  was  not  merely  a  misfortune  in 
itself,  but  threatened  to  be  a  bar  to 
the  fulfilment  of  his  lifelong  dream  of 
a  fellowship.  He  tried  his  fortunes 
at  University,  where  he  was  beaten 
byFaber;  and  at  Oriel,  his  own  college, 
where  he  was  beaten  by  the  present 
Dean  of  St.  Paul's.  "  There  was  such 
a  moral  beauty  about  Church,"  it  was 
said  by  a  man  not  peculiarly  sensi- 
tive about  moral  beauty,  "  that  they 
could  not  help  liking  him."  Though 
Pattison  had  failed,  Newman  sent  him 
word  th'it  there  were  some  who 
thought  that  he  had  done  the  best.  He 
made  two  more  unsuccessful  attempts, 
in  one  of  them  the  triumphant  com- 
petitor being  Stanley,  the  famous 
Dean  of  a  later  day.  At  last,  in 
November,  1838,  he  was  elected  to  a 
Yorkshire  fellowship  at  Lincoln  Col- 
lege. "No  moment  in  all  my  life." 
he  says,  "  has  ever  been  so  sweet  as 
that  Friday  morning,  when  Radford's 
servant  came  in  to  announce  my 
election,  and  to  claim  his  five  shillings 
for  doing  so."  Yet  if  the  curtain  of 
fate  could  have  been  raised,  his  elec- 
tion to  the  Lincoln  fellowship  might 
have  disclosed  itself  as  the  central 
misfortune  of  his  life. 

"  All  this  while,"  he  says,  "  I  was 
rushing  into  the  whirlpool  of  Tract- 
arianism  ;  was  very  much  noticed  by 
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Newman — in  fact  fanaticism  was  lay- 
ing its  deadly  grip  around  me."     He 
had    come    up   from    Yorkshire    with 
what  he  calls  his  "  home  Puritan  re- 
ligion almost  narrowed  to  two  points 
— fear  of    God's   wrath   and   faith  in 
the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement."     He 
found  Newman  and  his  allies  actively 
dissolving  this  hard  creed  by  means 
of    historical,  philosophical,    and  reli- 
gious elements  which  they  summed  up 
in  the  idea  of  the  Church.     This  idea 
of  the  Church,  as  Pattison  truly  says, 
and  as  men  so  far  removed  from  sym- 
pathy with  dogma  as  J.  S.  Mill  always 
admitted,    "  was    a   widening    of    the 
horizon."      In    another    place    (Mind, 
i.  83-8)  the  Rector  shows  the  stages 
of   speculation   in   Oxford   during  the 
present  century.     From  1800  or  1810 
to    1830,    the    break-up    of    the    old 
lethargy   took   the    form  of    a   vague 
intellectiialism ;    free    movement,    but 
blind  groping  out  of  the  mists  of  in- 
sular    prejudice    in     which     reaction 
against   the    French    Revolution    had 
wrapped    us.     Then   came   the  second 
period    from    1830    to    1845.      Tract- 
arianism    was    primarily    a    religious 
movement ;    it    was   a   revival  of   the 
Church    spirit    which    had    been    dor- 
mant  since  the  expiry  of  Jacobitism 
at  the  accession  of  George  III.     But 
it    rested     on    a    conception,    however 
imperfect,   of    imiversal  history ;    and 
it  even  sought  a  basis   for  belief  in  a 
philosophic  exposition  of  the  principle 
of  authority. 

Pattison,  like  most  of  the  superior 
minds  then  at  Oxford,  was  not  only 
attracted,  but  thoroughly  overmastered 
by  this  great  tide  of  thought.  He 
worked  at  the  Lives  of  the  Saints,  paid 
a  visit  to  the  cloisters  at  Littlemore, 
and  was  one  of  Newman's  closest  dis- 
ciples, though  he  thinks  it  possible 
that  Newman  even  then,  with  that 
curious  instinct  which  so  often  marks 
the  religious  soul,  had  a  scent  of  his 
latent  rationalism.  A  female  cousin, 
who  eventually  went  over  to  Rome, 
counted  for  something  among  the  in- 
fluences that  drove  him  into  "  frantic 
Puseyism."  When  the  great  seces- 


sion came  in  1845,  Pattison  somehow 
held  back  and  was  saved  for  a 
further  development.  Though  he  ap- 
peared to  all  intents  and  purposes  as 
much  of  a  Catholic  at  heart  as  New- 
man or  any  of  them,  it  was  probably 
his  constitutional  incapacity  for  heroic 
and  decisive  courses  that  made  him, 
according  to  the.  Oxford  legend,  luiss 
the  omnibus.  The  first  notion  of  the 
Church  had  expanded  itself  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  Anglican  Communion,  and 
been  transformed  into  the  wider  idea 
of  the  Catholic  Church.  This  in  time 
underwent  a  further  expansion. 

"  jSTow  the  idea  of  the  Catholic  Church  is 
only  a  mode  of  conceiving  the  dealings  of 
divine  Providence  with  the  whole  race  of 
mankind,  ^Reflection  on  the  history  and  con- 
dition of  humanity,  taken  as  a  whole,  gradu- 
ally convinced  me  that  this  theory  of  the 
relation  of  all  living  beings  to  the  Supreme 
Being  was  too  narrow  and  inadequate.  It 
makes  an  equal  Providence,  the  Father  of  all, 
care  only  for  a  mere  handful  of  species,  leaving 
the  rest  (such  is  the  theory)  to  the  chances  of 
eternal  misery.  If  God  interferes  at  all  to 
procure  the  happiness  of  mankind,  it  must  be 
on  a  far  more  comprehensive  scale  than  by 
providing  for  them  a  Church  of  which  far  the 
majority  of  them  will  never  hear.  It  was  on 
this  line  of  thought,  the  details  of  which  I 
need  not  pursue,  that  I  passed  out  of  the 
Catholic  phase,  but  slowly,  and  in  many 
years,  to  that  highest  development  when  all 
religions  appear  in  their  historical  light  as 
efforts  of  the  human  spirit  to  come  to  an 
understanding  with  that  Unseen  Power  whose 
pressure  it  feels,  but  whose  motives  are  a 
riddle.  Thus  Catholicism  dropped  off  me  as 
another  husk  which  I  had  outgrown "  (pp. 
327-8). 

So  a  marked  epoch  came  to  its  close, 
and  this  was  one  of  the  many  forms 
in  which  the  great  Anglican  impulse 
expended  itself.  While  Newman  and 
others  sank  their  own  individuality 
in  religious  devotion  to  authority  and 
tradition,  Pusey  turned  what  had  been 
discussion  into  controversy,  and  from 
a  theologian  became  a  powerful  eccle- 
siastical manager.  Others  dropped 
their  religious  interests,  and  cultivated 
cynicism  and  letters.  The  railway 
mania,  the  political  outbursts  of  1848, 
utilitarian  liberalism,  all  in  turn 
swept  over  the  Oxford  field,  and 
obliterated  the  old  sanctuaries.  Patti- 
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son  went  his  own  way  alone.  The 
time  came  when  he  looked  back  upon 
religion  with  some  of  the  angry  con- 
tempt with  which  George  Eliot  makes 
Bardo,  the  blind  old  humanist  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  speak  of  his  son, 
who  had  left  learning  and  liberal 
pursuits,  "  that  he  might  lash  himself 
and  howl  at  midnight  with  besotted 
friars  -  -that  he  might  go  wandering  on 
pilgrimages  befitting  men  who  knew 
no  past  older  than  the  missal  and  the 
crucifix." 

It  is  a  critical  moment  in  life  when 
middle  age  awakens  a  man  from  the 
illusions  that  have  been  crowning  the 
earlier  years  with  inward  glory.  Some 
are  contemptuously  willing  to  let  the 
vision  and  the  dream  pass  into  easy 
oblivion,  while  they  hasten  to  make 
up  for  lost  time  in  close  pursuit  of 
the  main  chance.  Others  can  forgive 
anything  sooner  than  their  own  ex- 
ploded ideal,  and  the  ghost  of  their 
dead  enthusiasm  haunts  them  with  an 
embittering  presence.  Pattison  drops 
a  good  many  expressions  about  his 
Anglo-Catholic  days,  that  betray  some- 
thing like  vindictiveness — which  is 
certainly  not  philosophical,  whatever 
else  it  was.  But  his  intellectual  facul- 
ties were  too  strong  to  let  him  feed  011 
the  poison  of  a  reactionary  antipathy 
to  a  deserted  faith.  Puseyism,  as  he 
says,  dropped  away  from  him  for  lack 
of  nutrition  of  the  religious  brain, — 
which  perhaps  at  the  best  was  more 
like  an  artificial  limb  than  a  natural 
organ  in  a  man  of  Pattison's  consti- 
tution. For  some  five  years  he  was 
inspired  by  a  new  and  more  genuine 
enthusiasm — for  forming  and  influ- 
encing the  minds  of  the  young.  He 
found  that  he  was  the  possessor  of 
what  for  lack  of  a  better  name  he  calls 
a  magnetic  power  in  dealing  with  the 
students,  and  his  moral  ascendency 
enabled  him  to  make  Lincoln  the  best 
managed  college  in  Oxford. 

From  1848  to  1851  he  describes  his 
absorption  in  the  work  of  the  college 
as  complete.  It  excluded  all  other 
thoughts.  In  November  that  incident 
occurred  which  he  calls  the  catastrophe 


of  his  life.  The  headship  of  the  college 
fell  vacant,  and  for  several  weeks  he 
was  led  to  believe  that  this  valuable 
prize  was  within  his  grasp.  At  first  the 
invincible  diffidence  of  his  nature  made 
it  hard  for  him  to  realise  that  exalta- 
tion so  splendid  was  possible.  But  the 
prospect  once  opened,  fastened  with  a 
fatally  violent  hold  upon  his  imagin- 
ation. The  fellows  of  Lincoln  College, 
who  were  the  electors,  were  at  that 
time  a  terribly  degraded  body.  The 
majority  of  them  were  no  more  capable 
of  caring  for  literature,  knowledge, 
education,  books,  or  learning  than 
Squire  Western  or  Commodore  Trun- 
nion. One  of  them,  says  Pattison, 
had  been  reduced  by  thirty  years  of 
the  Lincoln  common-room  to  a  torpor 
almost  childish.  Another  was  "a 
wretched  cretin  of  the  name  of  Gibbs, 
who  was  always  glad  to  come  and 
booze  at  the  college  port  a  week  or 
two  when  his  vote  was  wanted  in 
support  of  college  abuses."  The  de- 
scription of  a  third,  who  still  survives, 
is  veiled  by  editorial  charity  behind 
significant  asterisks.  That  Pattison 
should  be  popular  with  such  a  gang  was 
impossible.  Such  an  Alceste  was  a 
standing  nuisance  and  reproach  to  the 
rustic  Acastes  and  Clitandres  of  the 
Lincoln  bursary.  They  might  have 
tolerated  his  intellect  and  overlooked 
his  industry,  if  his  intellect  and  his 
industry  had  not  spoiled  his  sociability. 
But  irony  and  the  ars  tacendi  are  not 
favourite  ingredients  in  the  boon  com- 
panion. Pattison  never  stayed  in  the 
common-room  later  than  eight  in  the 
evening,  and  a  man  was  no  better 
than  a  skeleton  at  a  feast  who  left 
good  fellows  for  the  sake  of  going 
over  an  essay  with  a  pupil,  instead  of 
taking  a  hand  at  whist  or  helping 
them  through  another  bottle. 

We  need  not  follow  the  details  of 
the  story.  Pattison  has  told  them 
over  again  with  a  minuteness  and  a 
sourness  that  show  how  the  shabby 
business  rankled  in  his  soul  to  the 
very  last.  It  was  no  battle  of  giants, 
like  the  immortal  Thirty  Years'  War 
between  Bentley  and  the  Fellows  of 
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Trinity.  The  election  at  Lincoln 
College,  which  was  a  scandal  in  the 
university  for  many  a  long  day  after, 
was  simply  a  tissue  of  paltry  machina- 
tions, in  which  weakness,  cunning, 
spite,  and  a  fair  spice  of  downright 
lying  showed  that  a  learned  society, 
even  of  clergymen,  may  seethe  and 
boil  with  the  passions  of  the  very 
refuse  of  humanity.  Intricate  and 
unclean  intrigues  ended,  by  a  curious 
turn  of  the  wheel,  in  the  election  of  a 
grotesque  divine,  whom  Pattison,  with 
an  energy  of  phrase  that  recalls  the 
amenities  of  ecclesiastical  controversy 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  roundly  de- 
signates in  so  many  words  as  a  satyr, 
a  ruffian,  and  a  wild  beast.  The  poor 
man  was  certainly  illiterate  and  boor- 
ish to  a  degree  that  was  a  standing 
marvel  to  all  ingenuous  youths  who 
came  up  to  Lincoln  College  between 
1850  and  1860.  His  manners,  bear- 
ing, and  accomplishments  were  more 
fitted  for  the  porter  of  a  workhouse 
than  for  the  head  of  a  college.  But 
he  served  the  turn  by  keeping  out 
Pattison' s  rival,  and  whatever  dis- 
credit he  brought  upon  the  society 
must  be  shared  by  those  who,  with 
Pattison  at  their  head,  brought  him  in 
against  a  better  man.  All  this  un- 
savoury story  might  as  well  have 
been  left  where  it  was. 

The  reaction  was  incredibly  severe. 
There  has  been  nothing  equal  to  it 
since  the  days  of  the  Psalmist  were 
consumed  like  smoke,  and  his  heart 
was  withered  like  grass.  "  My  mental 
forces,"  says  Pattison,  "  were  paralysed 
by  the  shock ;  a  blank,  dumb  despair 
filled  me ;  a  chronic  heartache  took 
possession  of  me,  perceptible  even 
through  sleep.  As  consciousness 
gradually  returned  in  the  morning, 
it  was  only  to  bring  with  it  a  livelier 
sense  of  the  cruelty  of  the  situation 
into  which  I  had  been  brought."  He 
lay  in  bed  until  ten  o'clock  every 
morning,  to  prolong  the  semi-oblivion 
of  sleep.  Work  was  impossible.  If 
he  read,  it  was  without  any  object 
beyond  semi-forgetfulness.  He  was 
too  much  benumbed  and  stupefied  to 


calculate  the  future.  He  went  through 
the  forms  of  lecturing,  but  the  life 
and  spirit  were  gone.  Teaching  be- 
came as  odious  to  him  as  it  had  once 
been  delightful.  His  Satan,  as  he 
calls  the  most  active  of  the  enemies 
who  had  thus  ruined  his  paradise, 
planned  new  operations  against  him, 
by  trying,  on  the  grounds  of  some 
neglected  formality,  to  oust  him  from 
his  fellowship.  "  Here,"  cries  Patti- 
son, "  was  a  new  abyss  opened  beneath 
my  feet !  My  bare  livelihood,  for  I 
had  nothing  except  my  fellowship  to 
live  upon,  was  threatened  ;  it  seemed 
not  unlikely  that  I  should  be  turned 
into  the  streets  to  starve.  Visita- 
torial law,  what  it  might  contain  !  It 
loomed  before  me  like  an  Indian 
jungle,  out  of  which  might  issue 
venomous  reptiles,  man-eating  tigers, 
for  my  destruction." 

This  is  not  the  language  of  half- 
humorous  exaggeration,  but  a  literal 
account  of  a  mind  as  much  overthrown 
from  its  true  balance,  as  is  disclosed 
in  the  most  morbid  page  of  Rousseau's 
Confessions.  For  months  and  months 
after,  the  burden  of  "  dull,  insensible 
wretchedness,"  "  bitter  heartache/' 
weighed  upon  him  with  unabated  op- 
pression. More  than  a  year  after  the 
catastrophe  the  sombre  entries  still 
figure  in  his  diary :— "  Very  weary 
and  wretched  both  yesterday  and 
to-day :  all  the  savour  of  life  is 
departed  :  "  —  "  Very  wretched  all 
yesterday  and  to-day :  dull,  gloomy, 
blank ;  sleep  itself  is  turned  to  sor- 
row." Nearly  two  whole  years  after, 
the  same  clouds  still  blacken  the  sky. 
"  I  have  nothing  to  which  I  look 
forward  with  any  satisfaction :  no 
prospects ;  my  life  seems  to  have  come 
to  an  end,  my  strength  gone,  my 
energies  paralysed,  and  all  my  hopes 
dispersed." 

It  is  true  that  frustrated  ambition 
was  not  the  only  key  to  this  fright- 
fully abject  abasement.  We  may 
readily  believe  him  when  he  says  that 
the  personal  disappointment  was  a 
minor  ingredient  in  the  total  of  mental 
suffering  that  he  was  now  undergoing. 
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His  whole  heart  and  pride  had  in  the 
last  few  years  been  invested  in  the 
success  of  the  college  ;  it  was  the  thing 
on  which  he  had  set  all  his  affections  ; 
in  a  fortnight  the  foundation  of  his 
work  was  broken  up  ;  and  the  wretched 
and  deteriorated  condition  of  the 
undergraduates  became  as  poison  in 
his  daily  cup.  That  may  all  be  true 
enough.  Still,  whatever  elements  of 
a  generous  public  spirit  sharply  baffled 
may  have  entered  into  this  extraordi- 
nary moral  breakdown,  it  must  be 
pronounced  a  painfully  unmanly  and 
unedifying  exhibition.  It  says  a  great 
deal  for  the  Rector's  honesty  and  sin- 
cerity in  these  pages,  that  he  should 
not  have  shrunk  from  giving  so  faith- 
ful and  prominent  an  account  of  a 
weakness  and  a  self-abandonment 
which  he  knew  well  enough  that  the 
world  will  only  excuse  in  two  circum- 
stances. The  world  forgives  almost  any- 
thing to  a  man  in  the  crisis  of  a  sore 
spiritual  wrestle  for  faith  and  vision 
and  an  Everlasting  Yea ;  and  almost 
anything  to  one  prostrated  by  the 
shock  of  an  irreparable  personal  be- 
reavement. But  that  anybody  with 
character  of  common  healthiness  should 
founder  and  make  shipwreck  of  his 
life  because  two  or  three  unclean  crea- 
tures had  played  him  a  trick  after 
their  kind,  is  as  incredible  as  that  a 
three-decker  should  go  down  in  a 
street  puddle. 

It  will  not  do  to  say  that  lack  of 
fortitude  is  a  mark  of  the  man  of 
letters.  To  measure  Pattison's  as- 
tounding collapse,  we  have  a  right  to 
recall  Johnson,  Scott,  Carlyle,  and  a 
host  of  smaller  men,  whom  no  vexa- 
tions, chagrins,  and  perversities  of 
fate  could  daunt  from  fighting  the 
battle  out.  Pattison  was  thirty-eight 
when  he  missed  the  headship  of  his 
college.  Diderot  was  about  the  same 
age  when  the  torments  against  which 
he  had  struggled  for  the  best  part  of 
twenty  arduous  years  in  his  gigantic 
task  seemed  to  reach  the  very  climax 
of  distraction.  "  My  dear  master," 
he  wrote  to  Voltaire,  in  words  which 
it  is  a  refreshment  under  the  circum- 


stances to  recall  and  to  transcribe, 
"  my  dear  master,  I  am  over  forty. 
I  am  tired  out  with  tricks  and 
shufflings.  I  cry  from  morning  till 
night  for  rest,  rest ;  and  scarcely 
a  day  passes  when  I  am  not  tempted 
to  go  and  live  in  obscurity  and 
die  in  peace  in  the  depths  of  my 
old  country.  Be  useful  to  men  !  Is 
it  certain  that  one  does  more  than 
amuse  them,  and  that  there  is  much 
difference  between  the  philosopher  and 
the  flute  player  ?  They  listen  to  one 
and  the  other  with  pleasure  or  with 
disdain,  and  they  remain  just  what 
they  were.  But  there  is  more  spleen 
than  sense  in  all  this,  I  know — and 
back  I  go  to  the  Encyclopaedia."  And 
back  he  went — that  is  the  great  point 
— with  courage  unabated  and  indomi- 
table, labouring  with  sword  in  one 
hand  and  trowel  in  the  other,  until 
he  had  set  the  last  stone  on  his 
enormous  fabric. 

Several  years  went  by  before 
Pattison's  mind  recovered  spring  and 
equilibrium,  and  the  unstrung  nerves 
were  restored  to  energy.  Fishing,  the 
open  air,  solitude,  scenery,  slowly  re- 
paired the  moral  ravages  of  the  college 
election.  The  fly  rod  "  was  precisely 
the  resource  of  which  my  wounded 
nature  stood  in  need."  About  the 
middle  of  April,  after  long  and  anx- 
ious preparation  of  rods  and  tackle, 
with  a  box  of  books  and  a  store  of 
tobacco,  he  used  to  set  out  for  the 
north.  He  fished  the  streams  of 
Uredale  and  Swaledale ;  thence  he 
pushed  on  to  the  Eden  and  the  waters 
of  the  Border,  to  Perthshire,  to  Loch 
Maree,  Gairloch,  Skye,  and  the  far 
north.  When  September  came,  he 
set  off  for  rambles  in  Germany.  He 
travelled  on  foot,  delighting  in  the 
discovery  of  nooks  and  corners  that 
were  not  mentioned  in  the  guide- 
books. Then  he  would  return  to  his 
rooms  in  college,  and  live  among  his 
books.  To  the  undergraduates  of  that 
day  he  was  a  solemn  and  mysterious 
figure.  He  spoke  to  no  one,  saluted 
no  one,  and  kept  his  eyes  steadily 
fixed  on  infinite  space.  He  dined  at 
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the  high  table,  but  uttered  no  word. 
He  never  played  the  part  of  host,  nor 
did  he  ever  seem  to  be  a  guest.  He 
read  the  service  in  chapel  when  his 
turn  came ;  his  voice  had  a  creaking 
and  impassive  tone,  and  his  pace  was 
too  deliberate  to  please  young  men 
with  a  morning  appetite.  As  he  says 
here,  he  was  a  complete  stranger  in 
the  college.  We  looked  upon  him  with 
the  awe  proper  to  one  who  was  sup- 
posed to  combine  boundless  erudition 
with  an  impenetrable  misanthropy. 
In  reading  the  fourth  book  of  the 
Ethics,  we  regarded  the  description  of 
the  High-souled  Man,  with  his  slow 
movements,  his  deep  tones,  his  de- 
liberate speech,  his  irony,  his  con- 
tempt for  human  things,  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  paraphernalia  of  that  most 
singular  personage,  as  the  model  of 
the  inscrutable  sage  in  the  rooms 
under  the  clock.  Pattison  was  under- 
stood to  be  the  Megalopsuchos  in  the 
flesh.  It  would  have  been  better  for 
him  if  he  could  have  realised  the  truth 
of  the  healthy  maxim  that  nobody  is 
ever  either  so  happy  or  so  unhappy 
as  he  thinks.  He  would  have  been 
wiser  if  he  could  have  seen  the  force 
in  the  monition  of  Goethe  : — 

"  "\Villst  du  dir  ein  hiibsch  Leben  zimmern, 
Must  urns  Vergangne  dich   nicht  bekiim- 

inern, 

Hud  ware  dir  auch  was  verloreu, 
Musst  immer  thuii  wie  neu  geboren  ; 
Was  jeder  Tag  will,  sollst  du  fragen, 
Was  jeder  Tag  will,  win!  er  sagen  ; 
Musst  dich  an  eignem  Thun  ergetzen, 
Was  andre  thuii,  das  wirst  du  schatzen  ; 
Besonders  keinen  Mensehun    hassen, 
Und  das  Uebrige  Gott  iiberlassen. " 

(Zahme  Xenien,  iv. ) 

-'  Wouldst  fashion  for  thyself  a  seemly  life  ? — 
Then  fret  not  over  what  is  past  and  gone  ; 
And  spite  of  all  thou  mayst  have  lost  behind 
Yet  act  as  if  thy  life  were  just  begun  : 
What  each  day  wills,  enough  for  thee  to  know, 
What  each  day  wills,  the  day  itself  will  tell  ; 
Do  thine  own  task,  and  be  therewith  content, 
What  others  do,  that  shalt  thou  fairly  judge  ; 
Be  sure  that  thou  no  brother  mortal  hate. 
And  all  besides  leave  to  the  master  Power." 

At  length  "  the  years  of  defeat  and 
despair,"  as  he  calls  them,  came  to  an 
end,  though  "the  mental  and  moral 


deterioration  "  that  belonged  to  them 
left  heavy  traces  to  the  very  close  of 
his  life.  He  took  a  lively  interest  in 
the  discussions  that  were  stirred  by 
the  famous  University  Commission, 
and  contributed  ideas  to  the  subject 
of  academic  reform  on  more  sides  than 
one.  But  such  matters  he  found  de- 
sultory and  unsatisfying  ;  he  was  in  a 
state  of  famine  ;'  his  mind  was  suffer- 
ing, not  growing ;  he  was  becoming 
brooding,  melancholy,  taciturn,  and 
finally  pessimist  (pp.  306-7).  Pattison 
was  five-and-forty  before  he  reached 
the  conception  of  what  became  his 
final  ideal,  as  it  had  been  in  a  slightly 
different  shape  his  first  and  earliest. 
He  had  always  been  a  voracious 
reader.  When  "  the  flood  of  the  Tract- 
arian  infatuation "  broke  over  him, 
he  naturally  concentrated  his  studies 
on  the  Fathers  and  on  Church  History. 
That  phase,  in  his  own  term,  took 
eight  years  out  of  his  life.  Then  for 
five  years  more  he  was  absorbed  in 
teaching  and  forming  the  young  mind. 
The  catastrophe  came,  and  for  five 
or  six  years  after  that  he  still  re- 
mained far  below  "  the  pure  and  un- 
selfish conception  of  the  life  of  the 
true  student,  which  dawned  upon  him 
afterwards,  and  which  Goethe,  it 
seems,  already  possessed  at  thirty." 
"Up  to  this  time — the  year  1857,  or  a 
little  later — his  aims  and  thoughts 
had  been,  in  his  own  violent  phrase, 
polluted  and  disfigured  by  literary 
ambition.  He  had  felt  the  desire  to 
be  before  the  world  as  a  writer,  and 
had  hitherto  shared  "  the  vulgar  fal- 
lacy that  a  literary  life  meant  a  life 
devoted  to  the  making  of  books." 
"  It  cost  me  years  more  of  extrica- 
tion of  thought  before  I  rose  to  the 
conception  that  the  highest  life  is  the  art 
to  live,  and  that  both  men,  women, 
and  books  are  equally  essential  in- 
gredients of  such  a  life  "  (p.  310). 

We  may  notice  in  passing,  what 
any  one  will  see  for  himself,  that  in 
contrasting  his  new  conception  so 
triumphantly  with  the  vulgar  fallacy 
from  which  he  had  shaken  himself 
free,  the  Rector  went  very  near  to 
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begging  the  question.  When  Carlyle, 
in  the  strength  of  his  reaction  against 
morbid  introspective  Byronisrn,  cried 
aloud  to  all  men  in  their  several  voca- 
tion, "  Produce,  produce  ;  be  it  but  the 
infinitesimallest  product,  produce''  he 
meant  to  include  production  as  an 
element  inside  the  art  of  living,  and 
an  indispensable  part  and  parcel  of  it. 
The  making  of  books  may  or  may  not 
belong  to  the  art  of  living.  It  depends 
upon  the  faculty  and  gift  of  the  in- 
dividual. It  would  have  been  more 
philosophical  if,  instead  of  ranking 
the  life  of  study  for  its  own  sake 
above  the  life  of  composition  and  the 
preparation  for  composition,  Pattison 
had  been  content  with  saying  that 
some  men  have  the  impulse  towards 
literary  production,  while  in  others  the 
impulse  is  strongest  for  acquisition, 
and  that  he  found  out  one  day  that 
nature  had  placed  him  in  the  latter 
and  rarer  class.  It  is  no  case  of 
ethical  or  intellectual  superiority,  as 
he  fondly  supposed,  but  only  diversity 
of  gift. 

We  must  turn  to  the  volume  on 
Casaubon  for  a  fuller  interpretation  of 
the  oracle.  "  The  scholar,"  says  the 
author,  "  is  greater  than  his  books. 
The  result  of  his  labours  is  not  so 
many  thousand  pages  in  folio,  but 
himself.  .  .  .  Learning  is  a  peculiar 
compound  of  memory,  imagination, 
scientific  habit,  accurate  observation, 
all  concentrated,  through  a  prolonged 
period,  on  the  analysis  of  the  re- 
mains of  literature.  The  result  of 
this  sustained  mental  endeavour  is 
not  a  book,  but  a  man.  It  cannot  be 
embodied  in  print,  it  consists  in  the 
living  word.  True  learning  does  not 
consist  in  the  possession  of  a  stock  of 
facts — the  merit  of  a  dictionary — but 
in  the  discerning  spirit,  a  power  of 
appreciation,  judicium  as  it  was  called 
in  the  sixteenth  century — which  is  the 
result  of  the  possession  of  a  stock  of 
facts." 

The  great  object,  then,  is  to  bring 
the  mind  into  such  a  condition  of 
training  and  cultivation  that  it  shall 
be  a  perfect  mirror  of  past  times,  and 


of  the  present,  so  far  as  the  incom- 
pleteness of  the  present  will  permit, 
"in  true  outline  and  proportion." 
Mommsen,  Grote,  Droysen,  fall  short 
of  the  ideal,  because  they  drugged 
ancient  history  with  modern  politics. 
The  Jesuit  learning  of  the  sixteenth 
century  was  sham  learning,  because  it 
was  tainted  with  the  interested  motives 
of  Church  patriotism.  To  search  anti- 
quity with  polemical  objects  in  view,  is 
destructive  of  "  that  equilibrium  of 
the  reason,  the  imagination,  and  the 
taste,  that  even  temper  of  philosophi- 
cal calm,  that  singleness  of  purpose," 
which  were  all  required  for  Pattison's 
ideal  scholar.  The  active  man  has  his 
uses,  he  sometimes,  but  never  very 
cheerfully,  admits.  Those  who  at  the 
opening  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
fought  in  literature,  in  the  council- 
chamber,  in  the  field,  against  the 
Church  revival  of  their  day,  may  be 
counted  among  worthies  and  benefac- 
tors. "  But  for  all  this,  it  remains 
true,  that  in  the  intellectual  sphere 
grasp  and  mastery  are  incompatible 
with  the  exigencies  of  a  struggle." 

The  reader  will  hardly  retain  gravity 
of  feature  before  the  self-indulgent, 
self  -  deceiving  sophistication  of  a 
canon,  which  actually  excludes  from 
grasp  and  mastery  in  the  intellectual 
sphere,  Dante,  Milton,  and  Burke. 
Pattison  repeats  in  his  closing  pages 
his  lamentable  refrain  that  the  author 
of  Paradise  Lost  should  have  forsaken 
poetry  for  more  than  twenty  years 
"  for  a  noisy  pamphlet  brawl,  and  the 
unworthy  drudgery  of  Secretary  to  the 
Council  Board"  (p.  332).  lie  had 
said  the  same  thing  in  twenty  places 
in  his  book  on  Milton.  He  transcribes 
unmoved  the  great  poet's  account  of 
his  own  state  of  mind,  after  the  physi- 
cians had  warned  him  that  if  he  per- 
sisted in  using  his  remaining  eye  for 
his  pamphlet,  he  would  lose  that  too. 
"The  choice  lay  before  me,"  s-ays 
Milton,  "  between  dereliction  of  a 
supreme  duty  and  loss  of  eyesight :  ir. 
such  a  case  I  could  not  listen  to  th 
physician,  not  if  ^Esculapius  himsel 
had  spoken  from  his  sanctuary . 
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could  not  but  obey  that  inward  moni- 
tor, I  knew  not  what,  that  spake  to 
me  from  heaven.  I  considered  with 
myself  that  many  had  purchased  less 
good  with  worse  ill,  as  they  who  give 
their  lives  to  reap  only  glory,  and  I 
therefore  concluded  to  employ  the 
little  remaining  eyesight  I  was  to  en- 
joy in  doing  this,  the  greatest  service 
to  the  common  weal  it  was  in  my 
power  to  render."  And  so  he  wrote 
the  Second  Defence,  and  yet  lived  long 
enough,  and  preserved  sublimity  of 
imagination  enough,  to  write  the  Para- 
dise Lost  as  well.  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith 
goes  nearer  the  mark  than  the  Rector 
when  he  insists  that  "  the  tension  and 
elevation  which  Milton's  nature  had 
undergone  in  the  mighty  struggle, 
together  with  the  heroic  dedication 
of  his  faculties  to  the  most  serious 
objects,  must  have  had  not  a  little  to 
do  both  with  the  final  choice  of  his 
subject  and  with  the  tone  of  his  poem. 
'  The  great  Puritan  epic '  could  hardly 
have  been  written  by  any  one  but  a 
militant  Puritan "  (Lectures  and 
Essays,  p.  324).  In  the  last  page  of 
his  Memoirs,  Pattison  taxes  the  poet 
with  being  carried  away  by  the  aims 
of  "  a  party  whose  aims  he  idealised." 
As  if  the  highest  fruitfulness  of  intel- 
lect were  ever  reached  without  this 
generous  faculty  of  idealisation,  which 
Pattison,  here  and  always,  viewed 
with  such  icy  coldness.  Napoleon  used 
to  say  that  what  was  most  fatal  to  a 
general  was  a  knack  of  combining  ob- 
jects into  pictures.  A  good  officer,  he 
said,  never  makes  pictures ;  he  sees 
objects,  as  through  a  field-glass,  exactly 
as  they  are.  In  the  art  of  war  let  us 
take  Napoleon's  word  for  this  ;  but  in 
"the  art  to  live,"  a  man  who  dreads 
to  idealise  aims  or  to  make  pictures, 
who  can  think  of  nothing  finer  than 
being  what  Aristotle  calls  ed^eWrros, 
or  taking  everything  literally  for  what 
it  is,  will  sooner  or  later  find  his 
faculties  benumbed  and  his  work 
narrowed  to  something  for  which  no- 
body but  himself  will  care,  and  for 
which  he  will  not  himself  always  care 
with  any  sincerity  or  depth  of  interest. 


Let  us  take  another  illustration  of 
the  false  exclusiveness  of  the  defini- 
tion, in  which  Pattison  erected  a 
peculiar  constitutional  idiosyncrasy 
into  a  complete  and  final  law  for  the 
life  literary.  He  used  to  contend  that 
in  many  respects  the  most  admirable 
literary  figure  of  the  eighteenth.-:-  cen- 
tury was  the  poet  Gray.  Gray,  he 
would  say,  never  thought  that  devo- 
tion to  letters  meant  the  making  of 
books.  He  gave  himself  up  for  the 
most  part  to  ceaseless  observation  and 
acquisition.  By  travelling,  reading, 
noting,  with  a  patient  industry  that 
would  not  allow  itself  to  be  diverted 
or  perturbed,  he  sought  and  gained 
the  discerning  spirit  and  the  power  of 
appreciation  which  make  not  a  book 
but  a  man.  He  annotated  the  volumes 
that  he  read  with  judgment  ;  he  kept 
botanical  calendars  and  thermomet- 
rical  registers ;  he  had  a  lively  curi- 
osity all  round  ;  and,  in  Gray's  own 
words,  he  deemed  it  a  sufficient  object 
of  bis  studies  to  know,  wherever  he 
was,  what  lay  within  reach  that  was 
worth  seeing — whether  building,  ruin, 
park,  garden,  prospect,  picture,  or 
monument — to  whom  it  had  ever  be- 
longed, and  what  had  been  the  charac- 
teristic and  taste  of  different  ages. 
"Turn  author,"  said  Gray,  "and 
straightway  you  expose  yourself  to  pit, 
boxes,  and  gallery  :  any  coxcomb  in  the 
world  may  come  in  and  hiss  if  he 
pleases ;  ay,  and  what  is  almost  as 
bad,  clap  too,  and  you  cannot  hinder 
him." 

Nobody  will  be  inclined  to  quarrel 
with  Gray's  way  of  passing  his  life, 
and  the  poet  who  had  produced  so 
exquisite  a  masterpiece  as  the  Elegy 
had  a  fair  right  to  spend  the  rest 
of  his  days  as  he  pleased.  But  the 
temptations  to  confound  a  finnicking 
dilettantism  with  the  "  art  to  live " 
are  so  strong,  that  it  is  worth  while 
to  correct  the  Rector's  admiration  for 
Gray  by  looking  on  another  picture — 
one  of  Gray's  most  famous  contempo- 
raries, who  in  variety  of  interest  and 
breadth  of  acquired  knowledge  was 
certainly  not  inferior  to  him,  but 
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enormously  his  superior.  Lessing 
died  when  he  was  fifty-two  (1729-81); 
his  life  was  two  years  .shorter  than 
Gray's  (1716-1771),  and  nearly  twenty 
years  shorter  than  Pattison's  (1813- 
1884).  The  Rector  would  have  been 
the  last  man  to  deny  that  the  author 
of  Laokoon  and  the  Wolfenbiittel  Frag- 
ments abounded  in  the  discerning  spirit 
and  the  power  of  appreciation.  Yet 
Lessing  was  one  of  the  most  incessantly 
productive  minds  of  his  age.  In  art, 
in  religion,  in  literature,  in  the  drama, 
in  the  whole  field  of  criticism,  he 
launched  ideas  of  sovereign  import- 
ance, both  for  his  own  and  following 
times,  and  in  Nathan  the  Wise  the 
truest  and  best  mind  of  the  eighteenth 
century  found  its  gravest  and  noblest 
voice.  Well  might  George  Eliot  at 
the  Berlin  theatre  feel  her  heart 
swelling  and  the  tears  coming  into 
her  eyes,  as  she  "  listened  to  the 
noble  words  of  dear  Lessing,  whose 
great  spirit  lives  immortally  in  this 
crowning  work  of  his  "  (Life,  i.  364). 
Yet  so  far  were  "  grasp  and  mastery  " 
from  being  incompatible  with  the  exi- 
gencies of  a  struggle,  that  the  varied, 
supple,  and  splendid  powers  of  Lessing 
were  exercised  from  first  to  last  in  an 
atmosphere  of  controversy.  Instead 
of  delicately  nursing  the  theo- 
retic life  in  the  luxury  of  the  aca- 
demic cloister,  he  was  forced  to  work 
like  a  slave  upon  the  most  uncon- 
genial tasks  for  a  very  modest  share 
of  daily  bread.  "  I  only  wished  to 
have  things  like  other  men."  he  said 
in  a  phrase  of  pathetic  simplicity,  at 
the  end  of  his  few  short  months  of 
wedded  happiness  ;  "  I  have  had  but 
sorry  success."  Harassed  by  small 
persecutions,  beset  by  paltry  debts, 
passing  months  in  loneliness  and  in 
indigence,  he  was  yet  so  possessed,  not 
indeed  by  the  winged  daemon  of  poetic 
creation,  but  by  the  irrepressible  im- 
pulse and  energy  of  production,  that 
the  power  of  his  intellect  triumphed 
over  every  obstacle,  and  made  him  one 
of  the  greatest  forces  in  the  wide 
history  of  European  literature.  Our 
whole  heart  goes  out  to  a  man  who 


thus,  in  spite  alike  of  his  own  impetu- 
ous stumbles  and  the  blind  buffets  of 
unrelenting  fate,  yet  persevered  to  the 
last  in  laborious,  honest,  spontaneous, 
and  almost  artless  fidelity  to  the  use 
of  his  talent,  and  after  each  repulse 
only  came  on  the  more  eagerly  to 
"live  and  act  and  serve  the  future 
hours."  It  was  Lessing  and  not 
Rousseau  whom  Carlyle  ought  to  have 
taken  for  his  type  of  the  Hero  as 
Man  of  Letters. 

The  present  writer  will  not  be  sus- 
pected of  the  presumption  of  hinting 
or  implying  that  Pattison  himself  was 
a  dilettante,  or  anything  like  one. 
There  never  was  a  more  impertinent 
blunder  than  when  people  professed 
to  identify  the  shrewdest  and  most 
widely  competent  critic  of  his  day 
with  the  Mr.  Casaubon  of  the  novel, 
and  his  absurd  Key  to  all  Mythologies. 
The  Rector's  standard  of  equipment 
was  the  highest  of  our  time.  "  A  critic's 
education,"  he  said,  "  is  not  complete 
till  he  has  in  his  mind  a  conception  of 
the  successive  phases  of  thought  and 
feeling  from  the  beginning  of  letters. 
Though  he  need  not  read  every  book, 
he  must  have  surveyed  literature  in 
its  totality.  Partial  knowledge  of 
literature  is  no  knowledge"  (Fort- 
nightly Review,  Nov.,  1877,  p.  670). 
For  a  man  to  know  his  way  about 
in  the  world  of  printed  books,  to  find 
the  key  to  knowledge,  to  learn  the 
map  of  literature,  "  requires  a  long 
apprenticeship.  This  is  a  point  few 
men  can  hope  to  reach  much  before 
the  age  of  forty"  (Milton,  110). 

There  was  no  dilettantism  here.  And 
one  must  say  much  more  than  that. 
Many  of  those  in  whom  the  love  of 
knowledge  is  liveliest,  omit  from  their 
curiosity  that  part  of  knowledge 
which  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  as 
interesting  as  all  the  rest — insight, 
namely,  into  the  motives,  character, 
conduct,  doctrines,  fortunes  of  the  indi- 
vidual man.  It  was  not  so  with  Pattison. 
He  was  essentially  a  bookman,  but  of 
that  high  type — the  only  type  that  is 
worthy  of  a  spark  of  our  admiration 
— which  explores  through  books  the 
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voyages  of  the  human  reason,  the 
shifting  impulses  of  the  human  heart, 
the  chequered  fortunes  of  great  human 
conceptions.  Pattison  knew  that  he 
is  very  poorly  equipped  for  the  art  of 
criticism  who  has  not  trained  himself 
in  the  observant  analysis  of  character, 
and  has  not  realised  that  the  writer 
who  seeks  to  give  richness,  body,  and 
flavour  to  his  work  must  not  linger 
exclusively  among  texts  or  abstract 
ideas  or  general  movements  or  lite- 
rary effects,  but  must  tell  us  some- 
thing about  the  moral  and  intellectual 
configuration  of  those  with  whom  he 
deals.  I  had  transcribed,  for  an  ex- 
ample, his  account  of  Erasmus,  but 
the  article  is  growing  long,  and  the 
reader  may  find  it  for  himself  in  the 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica  (viii.  515  a). 
Though  nobody  was  ever  much  less 
of  a  man  of  the  world  in  one  sense, 
yet  Pattison's  mind  was  always  in 
the  world.  In  company  he  often 
looked  as  if  he  were  thinking  of  the 
futility  of  dinner-party  dialectics, 
where  all  goes  too  fast  for  truth, 
where  people  miss  one  another's 
points  and  their  own,  where  nobody 
convinces  or  is  convinced,  and  where 
there  is  much  surface  excitement  with 
little  real  stimulation.  That  so  shrewd 
a  man  should  have  seen  so  obvious  a 
fact  as  all  this  was  certain.  But  he 
knew  that  the  world  is  the  real  thing, 
that  the  proper  study  of  mankind  is 
man,  and  that  if  books  must  be 
counted  more  instructive  and  nourish- 
ing than  affairs,  as  he  thought  them 
to  be,  it  is  still  only  because  they  are 
the  most  complete  record  of  what  is 
permanent,  elevated,  and  eternal  in 
the  mind  and  act  of  man.  Study  with 
him  did  not  mean  the  compilation  of 
careful  abstracts  of  books,  nor  did  it 
even  mean  the  historic  filiation  of 
thoughts  and  beliefs.  It  was  the 
building  up  before  the  mind's  eye  of 
definite  conceptions  as  to  what  manner 
of  men  had  been  bred  by  the  diver- 
sified agencies  of  human  history,  and 
how  given  thoughts  had  shaped  the 
progress  of  the  race.  This  is  what, 
among  other  things,  led  him  to  spend 


so  much  time  (p.  116)  on  the  circle  of 
Pope  and  Addison  and  Swift. 

We  have  let  fall  a  phrase  about 
the  progress  of  the  race,  but  it  hardly 
had  a  place  in  Pattison's  own  vocabu- 
lary. "  While  the  advances,"  he  said, 
"made  by  objective  science  and  its  in- 
dustrial applications  are  palpable  and 
undeniable  everywhere  around  us,  it  is 
a  matter  of  doubt  and  dispute  if  our 
social  and  moral  advance  towards  hap- 
piness and  virtue  has  been  great  or 
any."  The  selfishness  of  mankind 
might  seem  to  be  a  constant  quantity, 
neither  much  abated  nor  much  in- 
creased since  history  began.  Italy 
and  France  are  in  most  material 
points  not  more  civilised  than  they 
were  in  the  second  century  of  our  era. 
The  reign  of  law  and  justice  has  no 
doubt  extended  into  the  reign  of 
hyperborean  ice  and  over  Sarmatian 
plains  :  but  then  Spain  has  relapsed 
into  a  double  barbarism  by  engrafting 
Catholic  superstition  upon  Iberian 
ferocity.  If  we  look  Eastward,  we 
see  a  horde  of  barbarians  in  occupa- 
tion of  the  garden  of  the  Old  World, 
not  as  settlers,  but  as  destroyers 
(Age  of  Reason,  in  Fortnightly  Revieio, 
March,  1877,  357-61). 

The  same  prepossessions  led  him  to 
think  that  all  the  true  things  had 
been  said,  and  one  could  do  no  better 
than  hunt  them  up  again  for  new 
uses.  Our  business  was,  like  Old 
Mortality,  to  clear  out  and  cut  afresh 
inscriptions  that  had  been  made  il- 
legible by  time  and  storm.  At  least 
this  delivered  him  from  the  senseless 
vanity  of  originality  and  personal 
appropriation.  We  feel  sure  that  if 
he  found  that  a  thought  which  he 
had  believed  to  be  new  had  been  ex- 
pressed in  literatiire  before,  he  would 
have  been  pleased  and  not  mortified. 
No  reflection  of  his  own  could  give 
him  half  as  much  satisfaction  as  an  apt 
citation  from  some  one  else.  He  once 
complained  of  the  writer  of  the  article 
on  Comte  in  the  Encyclopaedia  for 
speaking  with  too  much  deference  as 
to  Comte's  personality.  "  That  over- 
weening French  vanity  and  egotism 
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not  only  overshadows  great  gifts,  but 
impoverishes  the  character  which 
nourished  such  a  sentiment.  It  is  not 
one  of  the  weaknesses  which  we  over- 
look in  great  men,  and  which  are  to 
go  for  nothing."  Of  overweening  egot- 
ism, Pattison  himself  at  any  rate  had 
none.  This  was  partly  due  to  his  theory 
of  history,  and  partly,  too,  no  doubt, 
to  his  inborn  discouragement  of  spirit. 
He  always  professed  to  be  greatly 
relieved  when  an  editor  assured  him 
that  his  work  was  of  the  quality  that 
might  have  been  expected  from  him. 
"  Having  lived  to  be  sixty-three,"  he 
wrote  on  one  of  these  occasions,  "with- 
out finding  out  why  the  public  em- 
brace or  reject  what  is  written  for 
their  benefit,  I  presume  I  shall  now 
never  make  the  discovery."  And  this 
was  perfectly  sincere. 

The  first  draft  of  his  Life  of  Milton 
was  found  to  exceed  the  utmost  limits 
or  what  was  possible  by  some  thirty 
or  forty  pages.  Without  a  single 
movement  of  importunity  or  com- 
plaint he  cut  off  the  excess,  though 
it  amounted  to  a  considerable  fraction 
of  what  he  had  done.  "  In  any  case," 
he  said,  "it  is  all  on  Milton  ;  there 
is  no  digression  on  public  affairs,  and 
much  which  might  have  gone  in  with 
advantage  to  the  completeness  of  the 
story,  has  been  entirely  passed  over, 
e.g.,  history  of  his  posthumous  fame, 
Bentley's  emendations,  et  cetera."  It 
almost  seemed  as  if  he  had  a  private 
satisfaction  in  a  literary  mishap  of 
this  kind  :  it  was  an  unexpected  cor- 
roboration  of  his  standing  conclusion 
that  this  is  the  most  stupid  and  per- 
verse of  all  possible  worlds. 

"  My  one  scheme,"  he  wrote  to  a 
friend  in  1877,  "  that  of  a  history  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  having  been 
forestalled  by  Leslie  Stephen,  and  the 
collections  of  years  having  been 
rendered  useless,  I  am  entirely  out  of 
gear,  and  cannot  settle  to  anything." 
His  correspondent  urged  the  Rector  to 
consider  and  re-consider.  It  would 
be  one  of  the  most  deplorable  mis- 
fortunes in  literature  if  he  were  thus 
to  waste  the  mature  fruit  of  the  study 


of  a  lifetime.  It  was  as  unreasonable 
as  if  Raphael  or  Titian  had  refused  to 
paint  a  Madonna,  simply  because 
other  people  had  painted  Madonnas 
before  them.  Some  subjects,  no  doubt, 
were  treated  once  for  all ;  if  Southey 
had  written  his  history  of  the 
Peninsular  war  after  Napier,  he  would 
have  done  a  silly  thing,  and  his  book 
would  have  been  damned  unread. 
But  what  reason  was  there  why  we 
should  not  have  half  a  dozen  books  on 
English  thought  in  the  eighteenth 
century  1  Would  not  Grote  have  in- 
flicted a  heavy  loss  upon  us,  if  he  had 
been  frightened  out  of  his  plan  by 
ThirlwalH  And  so  forth,  and  so 
forth.  But  all  such  importunities 
were  of  no  avail.  "  I  have  pondered 
over  your  letter,"  Pattison  replied. 
"  but  without  being  able  to  arrive  at 
any  resolution  of  any  kind."  Of  course 
one  knew  that  in  effect  temperament 
had  already  cast  the  resolution  for  him 
in  letters  of  iron  before  our  eyes. 

We  are  not  aware  whether  any 
considerable  work  has  been  left  behind. 
His  first  great  scheme,  as  he  tells  us 
here  (p.  319),  was  a  history  of  learning 
from  the  Renaissance.  Then  he  con- 
tracted his  views  to  a  history  of  the 
French  school  of  Philology,  beginning 
with  Budteus  and  the  Delphin  classics. 
Finally,  his  ambition  was  narrowed  to 
fragments.  The  book  on  Isaac 
Casaubon,  published  ten  years  ago,  is 
a  definite  and  valuable  literary  product. 
But  the  great  work  would  have  been 
the  vindication  of  Scaliger.  for  which  he 
had  been  getting  materials  together 
for  thirty  years.  Many  portions,  he 
says,  were  already  written  out  in  their 
definitive  form,  and  twelve  months 
would  have  completed  it.  Alas,  a  man 
should  not  go  on  trusting  until  his 
seventieth  year  that  there  is  still 
plenty  of  daylight.  He  contributed  five 
biographies  to  the  new  edition  of  the 
Encycloj)cedia  Britannica.  The  articles, 
on  Bentley,  Erasmus,  Grotius,  More, 
and  Macaulay  are  from  his  pen.  They 
are  all  terse,  luminous,  and  finished. 
and  the  only  complaint  that  one 
can  make  against  them  is  that  our 
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instructor    parts     company    from    us 
too   soon.     It  is   a  stroke  of  literary 
humour    after    Pattison's    own    heart 
that  Bentley,  the  mightiest  of  English 
scholars,    should    fill    no    more    space 
in    the    Encyclopaedic    pantheon    than 
Alford,    who    was    hardly    even   the 
mightiest  of  English  deans.     But  the 
fault    was   more    probably    with    the 
rector's  parsimony  of  words  than  with 
the    editor.     In    1877  he    delivered  a 
lecture,  afterwards  reprinted  in  one  of 
the  reviews,  on  Books  and  Critics.     It 
is    not    without    the     usual    piquancy 
and  the   usual  cynicism,   but  he    had 
nothing  particular  to   say,    except    to 
tell  his  audience  that  a  small  house  is 
no  excuse  for  absence  of  books,  inas- 
much as  a  set  of  shelves,  thirteen  feet 
by    ten,    and    six    inches    deep,    will 
accommodate      nearly      a      thousand 
octavos ;     and    to    hint    that    a    man 
making  a  thousand  a  year,  who  spends 
less  than  a  pound  a  week  on  books, 
ought     to    be     ashamed    of    himself. 
There  are  some   other  fugitive  pieces 
scattered  in  the  periodicals  of  the  day. 
In  1871  and  1872  he  published  editions 
of  the  Essay  on  Man  and  The  Satires 
and  Epistles  of  Pope.  Ten  years  before 
that   he  had   been  at  last   elected  to 
the  headship  of  his    college,    but  the 
old  enthusiasm  for  influencing  young 
minds  was  dead.     We  have  spoken  of 
the  Rector's   timidity    and  impotence 
in  practical  things.     Yet  it  is  fair  to 
remember    the     persevering     courage 
with  which   he  pleaded  one  unpopular 
cause.     As  Mr.  Morison  said  not  long 
ago  in    these    pages,   his   writings  on 
university  organisation,  the  most  im- 
portant of    which   appeared   in   1868, 
are  a  noble  monument  of  patient  zeal 
in  the  cause  for  which  he  cared  most. 
"  Pattison    never    lost    heart,     never 
ceased  holding  up  his  ideal  of  what  a 
university    should    be,   viz.,  a   metro- 
polis of  learning  in    which  would  be 


collected  and  grouped  into  their  various 
faculties  the  best  scholars  and  savants 
the  country  could  produce,  all  work- 
ing with  generous  emulation  to  in- 
crease the  merit  and  renown  of  their 
chairs.  If  England  ever  does  obtain 
such  a  university,  it  will  be  in  no 
small  measure  to  Pattison  that  she 
will  owe  it." 

Yet  when  the  record  is  completed, 
it  falls  short  of  what  might  have  been 
expected    from    one    with    so    many 
natural  endowments,   such  unrivalled 
opportunities,  such  undoubted  sincerity 
of    interest.      Pattison    had    none    of 
what    so    much    delighted    Carlyle    in 
Ram-Dass,     the    Hindoo     man -god. 
When  asked  what  he  meant  to  do  for 
the    sins   of    men,   Ram-Dass   at  once 
made  answer  that  he  had  fire  enough 
in  his  belly  to  burn  up  all  the  sins  of 
the  world.     Of  this  abdominal  llame 
Pattison  had  not  a  spark.     Nor  had 
he  that  awful  sense  which  no  human- 
ism   could    extinguish    in    Milton,    of 
service  as   "ever   in  the   great  Task- 
master's eye."     Nor    had  he,   finally, 
that  civil  and  secular  enthusiasm  which 
made  men  like  Bentham  and  Mill  into 
great  workers  and  benefactors  of  their 
kind.     Pattison  was  of   the   mind  of 
Era   Paolo    in   a   letter   to   Casaubon. 
"As  long  as  there  are  men  there  will 
be  fanaticism.     The   wisest    man  has 
warned   us   not  to    expect    the    world 
ever   to   improve    so    much   that    the 
better  part   of   mankind    will  be   the 
majority.     No  wise  man  ever  under- 
takes to  correct  the  disorders  of  the 
public  estate.     He  who  cannot  endure 
the  madness  of  the  public,  but  goeth 
about  to  think  he  can  cure  it,  is  him- 
self  no  less  mad  than  the  rest.     So 
sing  to  yourself  and  the  muses."     The 
muses  never  yet   inspired   with  their 
highest    tunes,    whether    in    prose    or 
verse,  men  of  this  degree  of  unfaith. 

JOHN  MORLEY. 
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THE    ASTROLOGY   OF    SHAKSPERE. 


AMONG  Englishmen  who  were  versed 
in  astrology  we  lind  the  names  of 
Roger  Bacon,  Lord  Bacon,  Usher,  Dr. 
Dee,  Lilly,  Milton,  Dryden,  Bishop 
Hall}  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  Sir  Elias 
Ashmole,  and  Sir  Richard  Steele, 
besides  many  others  who  rank  high 
in  literature  or  science.  The  cele- 
brated Jerome  Cardan,  who  was  sent 
for  in  1552  by  the  Archbishop  of  St. 
Andrews,  whom  he  cured  of  a  dan- 
gerous disease,  was  engaged  when 
passing  through  London  to  calculate 
the  nativity  of  Edward  "VI.  Queen 
Elizabeth  adhered  firmly  to  her  belief 
in  astrology.  The  celebrated  Dr.  Dee, 
of  Mortlake,  fixed  the  date  of  her 
coronation  from  figures  drawn  up  at 
the  request  of  Dudley.  The  astrologer 
acquired  the  confidence  of  the  queen. 
She  made  him  Chancellor  of  St.  Paul's, 
and  he  was  engaged  by  her  in  drawing 
up  reports  concerning  her  new  domi- 
nions, the  rolls  containing  them  being 
now  in  the  Cottonian  Library.  He 
also  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  calendar.  He  failed  in  his 
prediction  regarding  Elizabeth's  death, 
which,  according  to  him,  was  to  take 
place  at  Whitehall,  but  it  actually 
occurred  at  Richmond.  The  celebrated 
Nostradamus  in  Mary's  reign  pub- 
lished the  following  among  several 
important  predictions — 

"  Le  sang  du  juste  a  Londres  fera  faute, 
Bruslez  par  feu,  de  vingt  et  trois  les  six, 
La  dame  antique  eherra  de  place  haute 
De  meme  secte  plusieurs  seront  occis." 

This,  it  is  said,  referred  to  the  great 
fire  of  London  and  the  destruction  of 
St.  Paul's.  Lilly  l  also  predicted  the 
terrible  calamity,  as  well  as  the  great 
plague,  the  figures  of  which  are  con- 
tained in  the  Monarchy  or  no  Monarchy, 
published  in  1651.  Concerning  these 
predictions  Lilly  gave  evidence  before 
a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
in  October,  1666. 

1  Born  1602. 


On  the  popular  mind  the  influence 
exercised  by  the  constant  practice  of 
prediction  was  very  great.  The  astro- 
loger, patronised  by  the  court,  and 
recognised  as  a  regular  professor  at 
the  universities,  became,  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  a  common  figure  at 
the  country  fairs  and  popular  gather- 
ings, where  for  a  small  fee,  he  was 
prepared  to  cast  a  nativity,  or  raise  up 
the  foul  fiend  himself  by  the  exercise 
of  his  black  art.  The  references  in 
Shakspere  to  the  skill  and  practice  of 
the  alchemist  and  astrologer  are  fre- 
quent and  well  drawn.  In  Troilus 
and  Cressida,  Thersites  says  of  Dio- 
med — 

"  When  he  performs  astronomers  foretell  it." 

(v.  1,  93). 

In  Cymbeline,  Imogen  says — 

"  0  learn'd  indeed  were  that  astronomer 
That  knew  the  stars  as  I  his  characters  ; 
lle'ld  lay  the  future  open."  (iii.  2,  27). 

In  Lear,  Edgar  asks  of  Edmund — 

"  How  long  have  you  heen  a  sectary  astron- 
omical '("  (i.  2,  164.) 

The  most  cursory  reader  must  be 
struck  with  Shakspere' s  numerous  re- 
ferences to  astrology,  and  a  close 
examination  will  reveal  his  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  the  science.  The  astrologer's 
skill  is  well  drawn  in  Sonnet  xiv. — 

"  Methinks  I  have  astronomy, 
But  not  to  tell  of  good  or  evil  luck, 
Of  plagues,  of  dearths,  or  seasons'  quality 
Nor  can  I  fortune  to  brief  minutes  tell, 
Pointing  to  each  his  thunder,  rain  and  wind, 
Or  say  with  princes  if  it  shall  go  well, 
By  oft  predict  that  I  in  heaven  find." 

Of  the  custom  of  casting  figures  from 
the  appearance  of  the  heavens  at  the 
time  of  birth  we  have  several  allu- 
sions. In  As  You  Like  It,  Rosalind 
says  to  Jaques— 

"Be  out  of  love  with  your  nativity,  and 
almost  chide  God  for  making  that  countenance 
you  are."  (iv.  1,  35.) 
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In  1  Henry  IV.,  the  self-importance 
of  Glendower  asserts  itself  in  the 
words — 

"  At  my  nativity 

The  front  of  heaven  was  full  of  fiery  shapes, 
Of  burning  cressets  ;  and  at  my  birth 
The  frame  and  huge  foundation  of  the  earth 
Shaked  like  a  coward."  (iii.  1,  13.) 

Richard  III.  says  of  the  murdered 
princes — 

"  At  their  births  good  stars  were  opposite." 

(iv.  4,  215.) 

The  enraged  Margaret,  in  a  spirit  of 
fierce  fatalism,  cries  to  Gloucester — 

"  Thou  that  wast  sealed  in  thy  nativity, 
The  slave  of  nature  and  the  son  of  hell ! ." 

(i.  3,  229). 

New  theories  in  astronomy  marked 
the  age  of  Shakspere.  The  Ptolemaic 
system  placed  the  earth  as  the  centre 
of  the  mundane  universe,  with  the 
orbs  of  the  seven  planets  revolving 
round  it  at  different  distances.  Beyond 
these,  as  an  eighth  sphere,  was  the 
firmament,  supposed  to  turn  diurnally 
from  east  to  west,  carrying  with  it 
the  seven  planets  and  all  the  fixed 
stars.  To  account  for  the  precession 
of  the  equinoxes,  a  ninth,  the  crystal- 
line sphere,  was  added  beyond  that  of 
the  fixed  stars.  A  tenth,  the  jwimuni, 
mobile,  or  first  moved,  was  ultimately 
added,  inclosing  all  these.  The  com- 
pletion of  the  Ptolemaic  system  was 
made  by  Alphonso  the  Tenth  of  Cas- 
tile, in  the  thirteenth  century.  In 
1543,  Copernicus  published  his  cele- 
brated work  on  the  revolution  of  the 
heavenly  bodies.  His  views  soon  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  other  astro- 
nomers, and  received  strong  confirm- 
ation by  the  theories  of  Galileo, 
extending  from  1610  to  1616.  Tycho 
Brahe,  while  adopting  some  of  the 
views  of  Copernicus,  did  not  quite 
shake  off  his  belief  in  the  Ptolemaic 
creed,  but  his  elaborate  astronomical 
observations  were  utilised  by  his 
friend  Kepler,  who,  in  1609,  published 
his  demonstration  of  the  laws  which 
govern  the  motions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies.  Galileo,  who  was  born  in 
1564,  the  same  year  as  Shakspere, 


constructed  his  telescope  in  1609. 
In  the  year  1610,  the  first  telescope 
in  London  was  constructed.  Many 
causes  prevented  the  spread  of  the 
new  discoveries  of  these  scientific  pio- 
neers. Publication  was  slow  and 
translators  few.  The  condemnation 
the  new  theories  received  from  the 
disciples  of  the  old  faith  and"  the 
orthodox  ecclesiastics  of  the  day  ren- 
dered their  acceptance  a  matter  of 
difficulty  and  danger.  The  story  of 
Galileo's  public  recantation  is  well 
known,  while  he  muttered  to  himself, 
"  E  pur  si  muove."  Milton,  though 
strongly  interested  in  the  work  of 
Galileo,  and  thoroughly  conversant 
with  the  theories  of  Copernicus,  seems 
not  to  have  finally  accepted  them  till 
towards  the  close  of  the  Paradise  Lost 
(Book  viii.).  We  have  no  evidence 
from  the  plays  of  Shakspere  that  he 
favoured  the  acceptance  of  the  new 
faith.  Rejected  as  they  were  by 
Bacon,  who  says  of  their  author,  "  He 
is  a  man  who  thinks  nothing  of  intro- 
ducing fictions  of  any  kind  into  nature, 
provided  his  calculations  turn  out 
well,"  it  is  highly  probable  Shakspere 
left  the  rival  dogmas  of  science,  as  he 
did  those  of  religion,  to  fight  their 
own  battles.  In  1583,  Giordano  Bruno 
visited  Oxford  with  the  purpose  of 
establishing  the  Copernican  system, 
and  successfully  refuted  the  learned 
advocates  of  the  old  creed.  But  the 
belief  in  the  revolution  of  the  sun 
round  the  earth  still  remained.  Shak- 
spere's  astronomy  is  distinctly  Ptole- 
maic. In  Twelfth  Night,  published  in 
1601,  nearly  twenty  years  after  Bruno's 
visit,  the  Clown  says  to  Yiola — 

"  Foolery,  sir,  does  walk  about  the  orb  like 
the  sun  ;  it  shines  everywhere."  (iii.  1,  44.) 

Shakspere  arrived  in  London  in  the 
year  1586.  The  national  mind  at  this 
period  was  raised  to  the  highest  pitch 
of  martial  enthusiasm  against  the 
designs  of  Philip,  and  showed  itself 
with  practical  results,  in  the  total 
defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada 

The  mundane  astrology  of  Ptolemy 
placed  England  under  the  rule  of  Mars 
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in  Aries,  hence  the  force  of  the  words 
of  John  of  Gaunt — 

"  This  royal  throne  of  kings,  this  sceptred  isle, 
This  earth  of  majesty,  this  seat  of  Mars, 
This  other  Eden,  demi-paradise, 
This  fortress  built  by  nature  for  herself 
Against  infection  and  the  hand  of  war." 

(ii.  1,  40.) 

The  old  idea  of  Anaximenes,  that 
the  heavens  were  a  crystal  vault 
formed  of  layers  of  glassy  strata, 
moving  from  east  to  west,  having  the 
stars  fixed  but  the  planets  free,  was 
no  doubt  present  to  the  mind  of  Shak- 
spere,  when  Lorenzo  utters  to  Jessica 
those  lines  of  lyric  beauty  in  which 
he  says — 

"  Look  how  the  floor  of  heaven  is  thick  inlaid 
with  patines  of  bright  gold." 

(Her.  Veil.  v.  1). 

Belarius  says  to  Cymbeline  of  his 
sons — 

•'  They  are  worthy  to  inlay  heaven  with  stars." 

(v.  5,  351.) 

Lear,  in  the  last  scene,  cries  over 
the  body  of  Cordelia — 

"  Had  I  your  tongues  and  eyes,  I'ld  use  them 
so  that  heaven's  vault  should  crack."  J 

(v.  3,  257.) 

The  Pythagorean  idea,  that  the  motion 
of  the  planets  was  attended  with  waves 
of  sound,  causing  various  harmonic 
effects,  was  accepted  down  to  the  seven- 
teenth century.  Shakspere  makes  fre- 
quent reference  to  this  notion,  par- 
ticularly in  the  passage  of  the  Merchant 
of  Venice  already  referred  to — • 

"  There's  not  the  smallest  orb  which  thou 

behold'st, 

But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings, 
Still  quiring  to  the  young-eyed  cherubim." 

In  Twefth  Night  Olivia  declares  to 
Viola— 

"  But,  would  you  undertake  another  suit ; 
I  had  rather  you  to  solicit  that 
Than  music  from  the  spheres."  (iii.  1,  119.) 

Cleopatra  says  of  Antony — 

:(  His  voice  was  propertied  as  all  the  tuned 
spheres."  (v.  2,  84.) 


1  Also  Cymbeline  v.  5,  120. 


In  As  You  Like  It,  the  Duke  says  of 
Jaques — 

"  If  he,  compact  of  jars,  grow  musical, 
We    shall    have    shortly    discord    in    the 
spheres. " 

Pericles,  on  "  the  great  sea  of  joys 
rushing  upon  him"  over  the  recovery 
of  the  long-lost  Marina,  declares  he 
hears  a  heavenly  strain — 

"  Per.  But  hark,  what  music  ?  .  .  . 
llcl.  My  lord,  I  hear  none. 
Per.  None !     The   music  of  the  spheres  ! 

List,  Marina. 
Lys.  It  is  not  good  to  cross  him  ;  give  him 

way. 

Par.  Rarest  sounds  !    Do  you  not  hear  ? 
Lys.  My  lord,  I  hear. 
Per.  Most  heavenly  music  ! 
It  nips  me  unto  listening,  and  thick  slumber 
Hangs  upon  mine  eyes.     Let  me  rest  " 

(v.  1,  228). 

In  The  Inconstant  of  Farquhar, 
young  Mirabel  exclaims  at  the  re- 
covery of  the  counterfeiting  Oriana — 

"  Tune  all,  ye  spheres,  your  instruments  of 
joy,  and  carry  round  your  spacious  orbs  the 
happy  sound  of  Oriana's  health  ;    her  soul, 
whose  harmony  was  next  to  yuurs,  is  now  in 
tune  again."  (iv.  3.) 

Tennyson,  in  the  Ode  to  Memory, 
writes — 

"  Sure  she  was  nigher  to  heaven's  spheres, 
Listening  the  lordly  music  flowing  from 
The  illimitable  years." 

And  again,  in  The  Palace  of  Art — 

"  A  star  that  with  the  choral  starry  dance 
join'd  not" 

Rossetti,  in  The  Blessed  Damozel, 
has — 

"  Her  voice  was  like  the  voice  the  stars 
Had  when  they  sang  together." 

It  was  a  general  belief  in  ancient 
times,  that  important  events  concerning 
the  fate  of  nations  were  foreshadowed 
by  celestial  phenomena.  Josephus 
chronicles  the  appearance  of  a  comet 
in  the  form  of  a  sword,  which  hung 
over  Jerusalem  the  year  before  its  de- 
struction. Grotius  says,  that — "Comets 
and  fiery  swords  and  such  like  signs 
are  wont  to  be  forerunners  of  great 
changes  in  the  world."  Cardan,  speak- 
ing of  the  influence  of  comets,  says — 
"  They  operate  effects  like  those  of 
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Mars  and  Mercury,  exciting  wars, 
heated  and  turbulent  dispositions  in 
the  atmosphere  and  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  man  with  all  their  evil  con- 
sequences." In  the  historical  plays 
Shakspere  makes  elaborate  use  of 
this  astrological  idea.  At  the  last 
rites  of  England's  warrior  king,  Henry 
V.,  the  Duke  of  Bedford  cries  to  the 
heavens : — 

"  Comets,    importing  change  of   times   and 

states, 

Brandish  your  crystal  tresses  in  the  sky, 
And  with  them  scourge  the  bad  revolting 

stars 

That  have  consented  unto  Henry's  death  ! " 
(I  Hen.   VI.  i.  2). 

Calpurnia,  in  her  anxiety  over 
Csesar,  warns  him  with  an  account  of 
recent  portents  : — 

"  Fierce  fiery  warriors  fought  upon  the  clouds, 
In  ranks  and  squadrons  and  right  form  of 

war, 

Which  drizzled  blood  upon  the  capitol.  .  .  . 
When  beggars  die,  there  are  no  comets  seen ; 
The  heavens  themselves  blaze  forth  the 

death  of  princes.  "  (ii.  2,  1!).) 

Ptolemy  says  in  his  Centiloquy, — "  If 
comets,  whose  distance  is  eleven  signs 
behind  the  sun,  appear  in  angles, 
one  of  the  princes  or  chief  men  of  the 
kingdom  will  die.  If  comets  be  in 
motion  from  the  west  towards  the 
east,  a  foreign  foe  will  invade  the 
country  ;  if  not  in  motion  the  foe  will 
be  provincial  or  domestic." 

In  Hamlet,  Horatio  utters  fore- 
bodings of  dangers  to  the  kingdom  by 
a  comparison  to  the  appearance  of  the 
heavens  before  Ctesar's  death — • 

"  Stars  with  trains  of  fire  and  dews  of  blood, 
Disasters  in  the  sun,  and  the  moist  star, 
Upon  whose  influence    Neptune's  empire 

stands 

Was  sick  almost  to  domesday  with  eclipse. " 

(i.  1, 117). 

Pandulf  stirs  up  the  depressed 
spirits  and  flagging  zeal  of  Lewis  the 
Dauphin  with  the  words — • 

"  No  natural  exhalation  in  the  sky, 
No  scope  of  nature,  no  distemper'd  day, 
No  common  wind,  no  customed  event ; 
But  they  will  pluck  away  his  natural  caiise 
And  call  them  meteors,  prodigies  and  signs, 
Abortives,  presages  and  tongues  of  heaven, 
Plainly  denouncing  vengeance  upon  John." 
(iii.  4,  153.) 
No.  306. — VOL.  LI. 


In  Troilus  and  Cressida,  Ulysses,  in 
diagnosing  "  the  fever  whereof  all  our 
power  is  sick,"  says  to  the  assembled 
princes — 

"But  when  the  planets 
In  evil  mixture  to  disorder  wander, 
What    plagues  and   what    portents !    what 

mutiny  ! 

What  raging  of  the  sea  !  shaking  of  earta  ! 
Commotion  in  the  winds  !  frights,  changes, 

horrors, 

Divert  and  crack,  rend  and  deracinate 
The  unity  and  married  calm  of  states, 
Quite  from  their  fixure."  (i.  3,  94.) 

The  fall  of  Richard  II.  is  noted  by 
the  Welsh  captain  to  Salisbury  in  the 
ominous  words — • 

"  The  bay-trees  in  our  country  are  all  wither'd, 
And  meteors  fright  the  fixed  stars  of  heaven  ; 
The  pale-faced  moon  looks  bloody  on  the 

earth, 
And -lean-look'd  prophets    whisper  fearful 

change."  (ii.  4,  8.) 

Edward  of  York's  future  sovereignty 
is  presaged  by  a  phenomenon  at  the 
battle  of  Mortimer's  Cross — • 

"  Edv.  Dazzle  mine  eyes,  or  do  I  see  three 

suns  'I 

Rich.  Three  glorious  suns,  each  one  a  per- 
fect sun  ; 

Not  separated  with  the  racking  clouds, 
But  sever'd  in  a  pale,  clear-shining  sky.  .  .  . 
In  this  the  heaven  figures  some  event. " 

(3  Hen.  VI.  ii.  1,  25). 

A  similar  phenomenon  forebodes 
evil  to  King  John — 

''  My  lord,  they  say  five  moons  were  seen  to- 
night, 

Four  fixed,  and  the  fifth  did  whirl  about 
The  other  four  in  wondrous  motion." 

(iv.  2,  182). 

The  subject  of  eclipses  has  largely 
engaged  the  attention  of  astrologers. 
Ptolemy  treats  of  them  in  the  Second 
Book  of  the  Tetrabiblos.  Cardan  wrote 
a  number  of  aphorisms  respecting 
them,  which  have  been  accepted  by 
recent  writers.  In  King  Lear  Shak- 
spere gives  a  complete  epitome  of  the 
astrological  doctrines  on  eclipses  : — 

"These  late  eclipses  in  the  sun  and  moon 
portend  no  good  to  us.  Though  the  wisdom 
of  nature  can  reason  it  thus  and  thus,  yet 
nature  finds  itself  scourged  by  the  sequent 
effects  :  love  cools,  friendship  falls  off,  brothers 
divide  ;  in  cities,  mutinies  ;  in  countries,  dis- 
cord ;  in  palaces,  treason ;  and  the  bond 
cracked  'twixt  son  and  father."  (i.  2,  112.) 

H    H 
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Othello,  in  the  agony  of  soul  over 
the  catastrophe  he  had  wrought,  ex- 
claims— 

"  0  heavy  hour  ! 

Methinks  it  should  be  'now  a  huge  eclipse 
Of  sun  and  moon,  and  that  the  airrighted  globe 
Should  yawn  at  alteration."  (v.  2,  97.) 

"When  fortune  is  forsaking  Antony 
he  betrays  his  fears  to  Cleopatra, 
while  upbraiding  her,  in  the  words — 

"  Alack,  our  terrene  moon 
Is  now  eclipsed  ;  and  it  portends  alone 
The  fall  of  Antony."  (iii.  13,  154.) 

Eclipses  of  the  moon,  while  less  for- 
midable than  those  of  the  sun,  will, 
under  certain  aspects,  cause  a  down- 
fall or  bring  heavy  affliction  to  an  in- 
dividual, though  the  effects  of  eclipses 
are  general  rather  than  particular. 

The  attention  of  mankind  in  the 
early,  history  of  the  world  naturally 
directed  itself  to  the  science  of  meteor- 
ology. The  ablest  of  ancient  philoso- 
phers advocated  the  doctrine  of  atmo- 
spheric astrology.  The  general  princi- 
ple observed  was  the  position  of  the 
sun  towards  the  planets.  It  caused 
the  weather  to  be  of  the  nature  of  the 
planet  it  was  in  conjunction  with,  or 
zodiacal  parallel  to,  at  that  particular 
period  of  time.  After  a  conjunction 
the  next  powerful  influence  on  the 
weather  was  considered  to  be  the 
period  when  the  sun  was  in  an  opposi- 
tion aspect  to  an  evil  planet. 

Shakspere  makes  peculiar  use  of  this 
astrological  idea  by  causing  the  aspect 
of  the  heavens  to  be  in  harmony  with 
the  mental  condition  or  fortunes  of  his 
characters. 

Ptolemy  says — "  If  the  sun  be 
pale  or  lurid,  and  rise  or  set  encum- 
bered with  clouds,  or  surrounded  by 
halos,  he  indicates  storms  or  winds 
coming  from  the  quarter  of  his  ap- 
parent situation." 

In  Richard  II.  Salisbury  appropri- 
ately moralises  on  the  fate  of  the  un- 
fortunate King — 

"  Thy  sun  sets  weeping  in  the  lowly  west, 
Witnessing  storms  to  come,  woe  and  unrest." 

(ii.  4,  21.) 

Ptolemy  further  observes—"  If  the 
sun  have  a  wavering  or  fiery  orb,  or 


seem  to  emit  or  attract  red  rays,  or  if 
he  be  accompanied  in  any  one  part  of 
the  clouds  called  parhelia,  or  by  other 
reddish  clouds  of  extended  figure  in 
the  form  of  long  rays,  he  then  por- 
tends violent  winds,  chiefly  liable  to 
arise  from  those  parts  in  which  the 
said  phenomena  may  have  shown 
themselves."  Shakspere  Avas  not  less 
keenly  observant  of  the  face  of  nature 
than  the  ancient  philosopher.  We 
have  a  striking  illustration  of  this  in 
the  dialogue  in  1  Henry  IV.  at  the 
camp  near  Shrewsbury — 

"  King.     How  bloodily  the  sun  begins  to 

peer 

Above  yon  busky  hill  !    the  day  looks  pale 
At  his  distemperature. 

Prince  The  southern  wind 
Doth  play  the  trumpet  to  his  purposes, 
And  by  his  hollow  whistling  in  the  leaves 
Foretells  a  tempest  and  a  blustering  day. 
King.  Then  with    the   losers   let   it  sym- 
pathise, 

For  nothing  can  seem  foul  to  those  that  win." 

(v.  1,  1). 

The  unfounded  jealousy  and  cruel 
resentment  in  the  heart  of  Leontes 
drives  a  hurricane  across  the  moral 
order  of  the  world.  Hermione  is 
banished,  Mamillius  brought  to  an  un- 
timely end,  and  the  infant  Perdita 
abandoned  on  a  wild  sea  coast.  With 
the  last  cruel  outrage  comes  a  tempest. 

"  The  skies  look  grimly, 
And  threaten  present  blusters.     In  my  con- 
science 
The  heavens,  with  that  we  have  in  hand,  are 

angry 
And  frown  upon's."  (Winter 's  Tale,  iii.  3.) 

The  wronged  Hermione  fortifies  her- 
self with  the  thought — 

"There's  some  ill  planet  reigns  ; 
I  must  be  patient  till  the  heavens  look 
\Vith  an  aspect  more  favourable."  (ii.  1,  106  ) 

Exeter,  in  puzzled  consternation 
over  the  death  of  Henry  V.,  expresses 
himself — 

"  Shall  we  curse  the  planets  of  mishap 
That  plotted  thus  our  glory's  overthrow." 

Bedford,  in  invocation,  says — 

"  Prosper  this  realm,  keep  it  from  civil  broils. 

Combat  with  adverse  planets  in  the  heaven." 

(1  Hen.  VI.  i.  1.) 

Shakspere  makes  frequent  references 
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to  the  influence  of  the  moon.  In 
Richard  III.  the  broken-hearted 
Elizabeth  says — 

"  All  springs  reduce  their  currents  to  mine 

eyes, 

That  I,  being  govern'd  by  the  watery  moon, 
May  send  forth  plenteous  tears  to  drown  the 

world."  (ii.  '2,  67.) 

The  moon  is  a  feminine  planet,  and 
denotes  queens  and  ladies  of  rank. 
The  application  of  the  astrological 
principle  adds  to  the  force  and  beauty 
of  the  passage.  In  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream  Titania  says — 
"  The  moon  methinks  looks  with  a  watery 
eye."  (iii.  1,203.) 

When  the  moon  appears  dark  or  pale 
and  thick,  storms  and  rain  generally 
follow.  In  act  ii.  sc.  1,  3,  Titania, 
upbraiding  Oberon,  says — 

"  Therefore  the  moon,  the  governess  of  floods, 
Pale  in  her  anger,  washes  all  the  air, 
That  rheumatic  diseases  do  abound." 

The  evil  aspects  of  the  moon  are 
held  to  be  productive  of  rheumatism, 
among  other  diseases,  such  as  those 
of  the  eye,  dropsy,  &c.  Generally 
speaking,  complications  of  disease, 
more  or  less  of  a  rheumatic  nature, 
may  be  precipitated  in  astrology  by 
an  adverse  influence  of  the  moon. 

The  atmospheric  characteristics  of 
the  sign  Cancer  are  serenity  and 
warmth,  the  northern  and  southern 
parts  are  fiery  and  scorching.  Shak- 
spere  makes  reference  to  this  in  Troilus 
and  Cressida — 

"  Add  more  coals  to  Cancer  when  he  burns, 
With  entertaining  great  Hyperion." 

(ii.  3,  206.) 

Perhaps  a  stone  to  the  cairn  of 
theories  already  existing  on  The 
Tenqjest,  may  be  added  by  noting,  that 
the  character  and  genius  of  Prospero 
would  be  incomplete  without  allowing 
his  claims  to  astrological  skill.  He 
strikes  the  key-note  to  his  whole 
action  in  his  first  appearance  in  the 
play,  with  the  words  spoken  to 
Miranda — 

"  By  my  prescience 
I  find  my  zenith  doth  depend  upon 
A  most  auspicious  star,  whose  intiuence 
If  now  I  court  not  but  omit,  my  fortunes 
Will  ever  after  droop."  (i.  2,  180  ) 


So  long  the  sport  of  adverse  influ- 
ences, he  patiently  awaits  the  time 
when  "  by  accident  most  strange, 
bountiful  fortune "  gives  the  oppor- 
tunity of  exercising  his  magic  spells. 
This  he  seizes  at  the  right  moment  in 
consequence  of  his  knowledge  of  the 
favourable  aspect  of  the  heavens. 

Shakspere  is  constant  in  his  refer- 
ence to  general  planetary  influence  in 
mundane  affairs.  Brutus,  in  urging 
on  Cassius  the  necessity  of  vigorous 
action,  says — 

"  There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men, 
Which,   taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on    to 

fortune ; 

Omitted,  all  the  voyage  of  their  life 
Is  bound  in  shallows  and  in  miseries." 

(/.  C.,  iv.  3,  218.) 

Lear  affirms  his  renunciation  of 
Cordelia  with  the  words — 

"  By  all  tile  operation  of  the  orbs 
From  whom  we  do  exist,  and  cease  to  be." 

(i.  1,  113. 

Kent  attempts  to  account  for  the 
gulf  which  separated  Cordelia  from 
her  "  dog-hearted  "  sisters,  thus — 

"  It  is  the  stars, 

The  stars  above  us,  govern  our  conditions  ; 
Else  one  self  mate  and  mate  could  not  beget 
Such  different  issues."  (iv.  3,  35.) 

Planetary  influence  on  the  minds 
and  dispositions  of  individuals  has 
been  aptly  made  use  of  by  Shakspere. 
The  evil  aspects  of  Mercury  incite 
to  theft,  lying,  and  deceit.  Hence, 
Mercury  was  the  god  of  thieves.  In 
Winter's  Tale  the  soliloquy  of  the  rogue 
Autolycus  is  very  appropriate — 

"  My  traffic  is  sheets  ;  when  the  kite  builds, 
look  to  lesser  linen.  My  father  named  me 
Autolycus;  who,  being,  as  I  am,  littered  under 
Mercury,  was  likewise  a  snapper-up  of  uncon- 
sidered  trifles."  (iv.  3,  23.) 

In  Twelfth  Night  the  Clown  is  not 
so  generous  in  his  wish  to  Malvolio 
as  to  Viola — 

"  Now  Mercury  endue  thee  with  leasing,  for 

thou  speakest  well  of  fools."  (i.  5,  105.) 
Thersites,  in  loosing  his  venomous 
tongue    at    Ajax   and    Achilles,  thus 
apostrophises — 

"  Mercury,  lose  all  the  serpentine  craft  of 
thy  caducens,  if  ye  take  not  that  little  little 
less    than  little  wit    from  them    that  they 
have  !  "  (Trail,  and  Ores.,  ii.  3, 13). 
II    H    2 
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Persons  born  under  Mars  are  bold, 
confident,  fond  of  war,  and  given  to 
self-praise  and  boasting. 

In  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well  Helena 
playfully  banters  Parolles  in  claiming 
to  be  born  under  Mars — - 

"  Eel.  Monsieur    Parolles,  you  were  born 

under  a  charitable  star. 
Ar.  Under  Mars,  I. 
Hel.  I  especially  think  under  Mars.  .  .  . 
Par.  When  he  was  predominant. 
Hcl.  When  he    was    retrograde,    I   think 

rather.  .  .   . 

You  go  so  much  backward  when  you 
fight."  (i.  1,  201.) 

Congreve  probably  made  use  of 
these  lines,  for  we  find  a  remarkable 
parallel  passage  in  Love  for  Love.  The 
inimitable  old  doting  stargazer,  Fore- 
sight, says — 

"  It  is  impossible  that  any  thing  should  be  as 
I  would  have  it ;  for  I  was  born,  Sir,  when 
the  crab  was  ascending  ;  and  all  my  affairs  go 
backward."  (ii.  1.) 

The  old  idea,  that  those  born  under 
Mars  had  the  bodily  organs  fully 
developed  at  the  expense  of  the 
mental  faculties,'"was  no  doubt  pre- 
sent to  the  mind  of  Shakspere  when 
he  makes  Thersites,  in  bitter  vitupera- 
tion, call  Ajax  "  Mars  his  idiot." 
(Trail,  and  Ores.  ii.  1,  58). 

Saturn,  in  nativities,  is  called  the 
Greater  Infortune,  and  denotes  per- 
sons of  a  cold,  dry  nature,  liable  to 
envy  and  deceit.  Hence,  in  Much 
Ado  About  Nothing,  the  appropriate- 
ness of  Don  John's  reply  to  Conrad's 
exhortation — 

"  I  wonder  that  thou,  being  as  thou  sayest 
thou  art,  born  under  Saturn,  goest  about  to 
apply  a  moral  medicine  to  a  mortifying  mis- 
chief." (i.  3,  11.) 

According  to  Ptolemy,  Saturn 
•'regulates  the  final  old  age,  as 
agreeing  with  his  chillness.  He  ob- 
structs the  mental  movements,  the 
appetites  and  enjoyments,  rendering 
them  imbecile  and  dull,  in  conformity 
with  the  dulness  of  his  own  motion." 
Hence  Prince  Henry's  witticism,  on 
discovering  Falstaff  cuddling  Doll 
Tearsheet — - 

"  Saturn  and  Venus  this  year  in  conjunction  !  " 
(2  H.  IV.  ii.  4,  286). 


In  Lear,  Edmund  says  :  "  My  father 
compounded  with  my  mother  under 
the  Dragon's  Tail,  and  my  nativity  was 
under  Ursa  Major."  (i.  2,  128.) 

The  Dragon's  Tail  is  generally  con- 
sidered to  resemble  Saturn  in  his 
evil  aspects.  It  always  implies  de- 
ceit and  fraud,  and  was  held  by  the 
Persian  and  Arabian  astrologers 
particularly  "  evil,  noxious,  and 
hateful  in  influence." 

The  reference  to  Ursa  Major  must 
be  taken  in  a  figurative  sense,  for 
neither  ancient  nor  modern  astrology 
allows  an  influence  to  any  of  the  stars 
in  Ursa  Major.  It  is  impossible  to 
be  born  under  a  constellation,  particu- 
larly this,  which  covers  a  large  portion 
of  the  heavens  at  the  North  Pole. 
One  is  said  to  be  born  under  one  star 
or  planet,  but  never  under  a  cluster. 

From  the  earliest  times  the  subject 
of  clirnacterical  years  has  engaged  the 
attention  of  philosophers  and  physi- 
cians, and  fathers  and  doctors  of  the 
Church.  Robert  Record,1  the  mathe- 
matician and  physician  to  Edward  VI. 
and  Queen  Mary,  says  on  this 
subject — 

"  Though  there  be  seven  ages 
reckoned,  yet  there  be  four  principal, 
and  the  other  three  be  comprehended 
under  these  four.  Childhood  endureth 
from  the  hour  of  birth  till  the  end  of 
fourteen  years  of  age,  and  is  of  com- 
plexion hot  and  moist :  at  the  end  of 
fourteen  years  beginneth  youth,  and 
lasteth  till  the  twenty-fifth  year,  and 
this  age  of  all  others  is  most  tem- 
perate :  from  twenty-five  until  thirty- 
five  years  is  the  flourishing  of  manhood, 
but  yet  that  manhood  lasteth  (though 
not  in  full  freshness)  until  fifty  years 
of  age,  and  this  age  is  of  complexion 
hot  and  dry  :  from  fifty  years  forward 
is  the  time  of  age  peculiarly  called 
age,  in  which  time  man's  nature  is 
cold  and  dry." 

There  is  a  very  marked  analogy 
between  Shakspere's  well-known  lines. 
"All  the  world's  a  stage,"  &c.  (An 
You  Like  It,  act  ii.  sc.  7),  and 

1  Died  in  King's  Bench  Prison,  1558,  wheiv 
he  was  confined  for  debt. 
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Ptolemy's  periodical  division  of  time, 
which  he  considered  was  analogous  to 
the  arrangement  of  the  planetary  orbs. 

"  The  first  age  of  infancy,  enduring 
for  four  years,  agreeing  in  number 
with  the  quadrennial  period  of  the 
moon,  is  therefore  adapted  to  her. 
After  this  the  age  continues  for  ten 
years,  accommodating  itself  to  the 
sphere  of  Mercury  ;  the  mental  facul- 
ties develop  themselves  during  this 
period."  Venus  corresponds  with 
the  third  age,  lasting  through  eight 
years,  signifying  "  an  unrestrained 
impetuosity  and  precipitancy  in  love 
affairs."  The  sun  influences  the  fourth 
age,  lasting  nineteen  years,  corres- 
ponding to  his  cycle,  signifying  the 
development  of  manhood.  Mars  pre- 
vails over  the  next  fifteen  years,  man- 
hood's prime,  agreeing  with  his  period, 
"  inducing  greater  austerity  of  life, 
together  with  ',  vexation,  care,  and 
trouble."  Jupiter  influences  the  next 
twelve  years,  mature  age,  according 
to  his  number.  He  signifies  rest  from 
labour,  a  greater  gravity  and  wisdom 
in  life's  affairs,  and  favours  claims  to 
worldly  honours  and  dignities.  Saturn, 
as  has  already  been  quoted,  governs 
decrepit  old  age. 

In  King  Lear  Edmund  well  ridicules 
the  doctrine  of  astrological  necessity — 

"This  is  the  excellent  foppery  of  the  world, 
that,  when  we  are  sick  in  fortune— often  the 
surfeit  of  our  own  behaviour — we  make  guilty 
of  our  disasters  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the 
stars  ;  as  if  we  were  villains  by  necessity,  fools 
by  heavenly  compulsion  ;  knaves,  thieves  and 
treachers  by  spherical  predominance ;  drunk- 
ards, liars  and  adulterers  by  an  enforced 
obedience  of  planetary  influence."  (i.  2,  128.) 


This  passage  has  been  put  forward 
as  an  example  of  Shakspere's  views  on 
the  subject  of  astrology.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  point  out  that  Shakspere 
would  not  make  the  mouthpiece  of  his 
real  sentiments  the  man  who  believes 
in  nothing  save  himself.  Edmund,  as 
Professor  Dowden  says,  was  of  "  a 
hard,  sceptical  intellect,  uninspired 
and  unfed  by  the  instincts  of  the 
heart ;  can  easily  enough  reason  away 
the  consciousness  of  obligations  the 
most  sacred.  .  .  .  His  mind  is  desti- 
tute of  dread  of  the  divine  Nemesis. 
Like  lago,  like  Richard  III.,  he  finds 
the  regulating  force  of  the  universe  in 
the  ego  in  the  individual  will."  For 
he  says — 

"  A  credulous  father  !  and  a  brother  noble, 
Whose  nature  is  so  far  from  doing  harms, 
That  he  suspects  none ;  on  whose  foolish 

honesty 
My  practices  ride  easy  !  "  (1. 195.) 

The  numerous  allusions  to  the  practice 
of  astrology,  the  striking  metaphors, 
and  apt  illustrations,  scattered  through- 
out the  plays  of  Shakspere,  at  once  attest 
his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
general  principles  of  the  science,  and 
the  popularity  of  astrological  faith. 
In  his  age  to  doubt  it  was  scepticism, 
as  to  believe  in  it  now  is  superstition. 
Whether  Shakspere  believed  in  it  or 
not  is  a  matter  of  little  moment ;  but 
he  has  left  us  sufficient  evidence  to 
show,  that  he  was  largely  influenced 
by  a  subject  which  has  left  indelible 
marks  on  the  language  and  literature 
of  England. 

JOHN  COOKE. 
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INTEREST  can  hardly  be  said  to  be 
wanting  to  a  month  that  has  brought 
us  within  an  ace  of  a  Ministerial  crisis, 
that  has  been  marked  by  rough  diplo- 
matic friction  with  the  great  Power  of 
Central  Europe,  that  records  arduous 
military  operations  on  a  large  scale  in 
Africa,  and  that  has  opened  the  prospect 
of  immediate  war  with  Russia  all  over 
the  world.  Yet,  curiously  enough,  this 
extraordinary  accumulation  of  excite- 
ments seems  to  have  rather  steadied  the 
public  mind  than  agitated  it.  It  may 
be  that  men  are  surfeited  with  politi- 
cal sensations.  The  tragic  surprise  at 
Khartoum,  and  the  feeling  kindled  by 
the  personal  exploits  of  Gordon,  may 
have  exhausted  men's  emotion,  and 
dulled  them  to  shocks  less  dramatic. 
The  explanation,  however,  that  would 
be  most  welcome  if  it  were  true,  of 
the  comparative  composure  of  the  last 
two  or  three  weeks,  is  that  it  is  due 
to  a  newly  roused  sense  of  the  real 
gravity  of  the  circumstances  in  which 
we  find  ourselves.  We  have  got  into 
waters  that  are  too  deep  for  the  super- 
ficial wrangles  of  party.  The  contin- 
gencies that  encompass  us  are  too 
dangerous  to  be  handled  like  the 
ordinary  occasions  of  politics. 

Yet  it  is  one  of  the  most  notorious 
marks  of  the  history  of  Party,  that  its 
strife  has  hardly  ever  been  extinguished 
by  the  emergencies  of  national  affairs. 
One  thinks  of  1777-8,  when  we  were 
engaged  in  open  war  with  the  colonies, 
on  the  point  of  war  with  France,  and 
the  sky  was  black  with  gloom  and 
presage  of  new  disaster,  and  yet  there 
has  never  been  a  more  embittered 
struggle  for  power  among  half-a-dozen 
of  the  parliamentary  leaders.  Again, 
did  ever  government  by  party  look  so 
mean  as  in  the  spring  of  1804,  when 
on  the  one  side  you  had  Napoleon  ready 
to  descend  upon  England  with  an 
army  of  the  finest  troops  in  Europe, 


and  on  the  other  you  had  a  half-mean- 
ingless struggle  between  Grenvillites 
and  Foxites,  Pittites  and  Addington- 
ites,  as  to  the  terms  on  which  they 
would  unite  to  save  the  country  ?  In 
1809-10  the  feud  between  Government 
and  Opposition  became  so  sharp, 
motions  of  censure  for  military  opera- 
tions so  critical,  that  Bonaparte  ac- 
tually believed  that  he  had  a  strong 
body  of  political  sympathisers  in  the 
British  Parliament.  Of  course,  he 
made  a  tremendous  mistake  in  suppos- 
ing that  "  the  desponding  and  cen- 
sorious habits  of  English  orators  will 
prevent  them  from  consenting  to 
measures  of  vigour  when  the  moment 
for  exertion  arrives."  Still,  the  history 
of  the  past — while  it  shows,  by  the 
way,  that  there  were  plenty  of  weak 
governments  under  the  aristocratic 
system  before  the  Raforin  Bill — warns 
us  not  to  be  too  sure  that  the  present 
lull  will  last.  As  it  is,  French  jour- 
nalists point  with  envy  and  admiration 
to  the  reserve,  dignity,  and  compara- 
tive reticence  with  which  the  English 
press  and  English  parties  face  the  in- 
ternational difficulties  and  diplomatic 
rebuffs  of  the  hour. 

The  situation  of  parties  is  made 
abnormal  by  the  fact  that  it  is  morally 
impossible,  or  almost  impossible,  to 
have  a  dissolution  and  an  election  for 
several  months  to  come.  It  is  true 
that  only  three  weeks  ago  all  the 
authority  of  the  Prime  Minister  was 
needed  to  save  the  country  from  the 
confusion  of  a  change  of  Government. 
The  division  on  the  vote  of  censure 
(February  28)  only  left  them  with  the 
narrow  majority  of  fourteen,  and  dis- 
closed the  uncomfortable  fact  that 
their  policy  in  the  Soudan  did  not 
command  an  absolute  majority  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  It  has  been 
found,  however,  by  a  curious  inquirer 
that  the  302  who  supported  the  Gov- 
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eminent  were   sent  to  Parliament  by 
1,394,277  votes,while  the  288  who  op- 
posed the    Government    were   sent  to 
Parliament  by  918,729  votes.      That 
is   to    say,    whereas   the    majority   in 
Parliament  was  14,  or  2*-  per  cent,  of 
those    who    voted,    the     majority    of 
electors  behind  them  was  475,548,  or 
20  per  cent,  of  the  electorate  who  sent 
them  to  Parliament.     Every  day  that 
goes  on  makes   it    more  certain  that 
the  present  Ministry,  with  or  without 
its  most  important  member,  will  be  in 
office  when  the  appeal  to  the  country  is 
made  in  the  autumn.     Their  opponents 
appear  hardly  to  desire  anything  else. 
It  would  be  an  error  to  attach  much 
importance  to  the   stories   or  even  to 
the  positive  signs  of  intestine  division 
in    the    Conservative    ranks.       Such 
things  are  incident  to  all  Oppositions  ; 
they  pass   away,  or  at  any  rate  they 
pass  underground,  before  the  compres- 
sive  and   cohesive   influences  of  office 
and  power.     ISTor  is  it  easy  to  blame 
them  for  not  promulgating  a  policy  of 
their  own.     In    1876-8    the    Govern- 
ment of  the  day  were  for  the  defence 
of  Turkey  and  the  repression  of  Russia. 
Mr.    Gladstone  boldly  challenged  the 
whole  scheme,  and  advocated  co-opera- 
tion with  Russia  and  the  coercion  of 
Turkey.     But  no  such    clean    line  of 
division    is   open    to    parties    on    the 
present   occasion.     Lord    Salisbury    is 
no  more  inclined  to  say  that  he  is  for 
a   protectorate    in    Egypt    than    Mr. 
Gladstone,    and    Mr.   Gladstone   is  as 
resolute  against  a  Russian  invasion  of 
Afghanistan  as  Lord   Salisbury.     All 
that  can  be  said  is  that  this  Govern- 
ment   do   not   carry  out  their    policy 
effectively,    not  that   they   have   one 
policy,   and    the    Opposition  another. 
Then  there  is  an  almost  unparalleled 
uncertainty  on  both  sides   as  to  the 
effects  of  the  great  electoral  changes 
that  are  now  in  course  of  completion. 
These   changes    are    profound.       The 
addition  of  60  per  cent,  of  new  voters, 
the    general    introduction    of    single- 
member  divisions,    the    enormous    in- 
crease of  the  political  power  of  the  me- 
tropolis,— these  and  other  transforma- 
tions  make   party  managers   slow  to 


forecast  and  chary  of  prophecy.  No 
one  of  authority  on  either  side  appears 
to  doubt  that  the  majority  will  be 
Liberal.  The  question  is  whether  it  is 
to  be  nearer  twenty  or  two  hundred. 
Nobody  can  tell  what  the  decisive  ques- 
tion submitted  to  the  constituencies 
will  be.  Will  it  be  domestic — thtrland, 
revised  taxation,  and  the  like  1  Will 
it  be  foreign — whether  we  shall  clear 
out  of  Egypt,  bag  and  baggage,  for 
instance  ?  Will  it  be  purely  personal 
— whether  we  will  have  Lord  Salis- 
bury or  Lord  Hartington  to  rule  over 
us1?  Nobody  seems  able  to  foresee, 
and  the  prevailing  disposition  of  the 
hour  is  to  let  our  wars  and  diplomacies 
drag  on  as  best  they  may,  until  a  new 
parliament  and  a  changed  or  recon- 
structed administration  give  us  a  fresh 
start. 

In  the  Soudan  the  outlook  has  not 
brightened,  nor  was  it  to  be  expected 
that  it  should.  The  projected  advance 
up  the  Nile  has  been  changed,  and 
wisely  changed,  in  the  direction  of  slow 
concentration  and  retirement.  Gene- 
ral Brackenbury's  column  got  within 
sight  of  Abu  Hamed,  was  then  halted, 
and  ordered  to  return  to  Korti.  Gene- 
ral Buller  had  fallen  back  to  Abu 
Klea,  from  Abu  Klea  to  Gakdul,  and 
from  Gakdul  also  to  Korti.  From 
Korti  there  has  been  a  move  still 
further  down  the  river  as  far  north 
as  Dongola,  and  along  this  line 
Wolseley's  force  is  expected  to  re- 
main during  the  pestilent  summer. 
Physicians  only  differ  as  to  the  exact 
percentage  of  our  men  whom  inaction 
in  a  torrid  climate  will  send  to  their 
doom  before  the  autumn.  Some  place 
it  as  high  as  one  quarter  of  the  whole. 
Is  it  possible  that  they  can  be  allowed 
to  stay,  on  these  terms,  and  for  no 
precisely  definable  object? 

The  Mahdi  has  resumed  that  curious 
immobility  which  is  only  occasionally 
interrupted  for  purposes  of  action. 
There  are  two  theories  about  him, 
and  English  policy  will  depend  upon 
the  answer  that  time  will  give  to  the 
question  which  of  the  two  is  right. 
One  assumes  his  movement  to  be  a 
great  spiritual  fermentation,  acquiring 
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fresh  strength  with  each  new  frustra- 
tion of  the  Infidel.  Everything  that 
has  happened  from  the  destruction  of 
Hicks  to  the  destruction  of  Gordon  and 
the  retirement  of  Wolseley,  nourishes 
and  extends  the  conviction  that  the 
Mahdi  is  what  he  pretends  to  be, 
strengthens  his  hold,  widens  the  area  of 
his  power,  and  will  inspirit  tribe  after 
tribe  into  a  fanatical  faith  that  turns 
men  into  resistless  heroes.  It  is  this 
diagnosis  that  is  taken  to  impose  upon 
us  the  necessity  of  smashing  the 
Mahdi  in  the  Soudan,  if  we  would 
avert  violent  disorder  in  Upper  Egypt, 
furious  outbreaks  in  Cairo,  and  the 
spread  of  the  flames  into  Arabia. 

The  other  view  is  that  hope  of  loot 
has  more  to  do  with  the  Mahdi' s  power, 
than  faith  in  his  mystical  pretensions. 
This  hope  has  been  disappointed.     At 
Khartoum  they  found  not  an  ounce  of 
the    untold    treasure    that    had    been 
promised.       The  latest  news    is    that 
the  tribes  of   the   Kordofan  districts 
are  in  open  revolt  against  the  Mahdi, 
owing  to  the  oppressive  nature  of  his 
exactions  in  men  and  money,  and  that 
they  have  killed  their  Emir,  who  is  his 
uncle.     The  Mahdi  has  been  obliged  to 
draw  troops  from  Metemneh  to  quell 
the  insurrection.     There  is  sickness  in 
his  camp,  and  lively  dissatisfaction  at 
the  scanty  booty  captured  at  Khartoum. 
From  Berber  intelligence  comes  that 
all  the  army  that  was  with  the  Mahdi's 
deputy  has  been  dispersed  in  various 
directions,  and  that  the  garrison  there 
now  numbers  little  more  than  3,000 
men,  with  very  few  rifles,  and  many 
even   of  the  few  quite  useless.     It  is 
no  doubt  true,    say  the  advocates  of 
evacuation    prompt    and    peremptory, 
that  the  Mahdi  has  plenty  of  men  and 
considerable  military  resources ;    it  is 
true,  too,  that  the  natives  are  bitterly 
hostile  to  us.     But  this  is  exactly  what 
might  have  been  expected.     It  is  the 
detested   presence  of  the  Infidel  that 
binds  together  tribes  who  would  other- 
wise   be    quarrelling    in    their    usual 
fashion  with  one  another.     If  we  came 
away,  Kabbabish  and  Amarars,  Bisha- 
reens   and   Hadendowas,  would    soon 
fall    into   irreconcilable    antagonisms, 


and  the  Mahdi  would  be  smashed  by 
them  of  his  own  household. 

Obviously  all  this  is  question  of  fact 
and  knowledge,  but  men's  minds  are 
rapidly  turning  to  the  latter  of  the 
two  theories  we  have  described,  partly 
in  consequence  of  the  difficulties  of 
acting  on  the  other.  They  think 
more  favourably  of  the  probability  of 
the  Mahdi  smashing  himself,  as  they 
realise  the  obstacles  to  our  performing 
that  process  for  him.  The  destruction 
of  Osman  Digroa  has  not  as  yet  gone 
very  far,  and  if  Osman  retires  to  the 
hills,  as  he  pretty  certainly  will,  the 
task  of  clearing  him  out  will  be  an 
uncommonly  prolonged  and  difficult 
one.  The  military  critics  point  out, 
what  even  a  civilian  might  have  dis- 
covered for  himself,  that  "  unless  we 
completely  destroy  Osman  Digma's 
power  for  mischief,  the  railway  cannot 
be  pushed  much  beyond  the  outposts 
of  the  camp  in  the  hills  which,  it  is 
said,  Sir  Gerald  Graham's  force  will 
occupy,  and  even  the  short  extent  of 
line  constructed  will  require  constant 
and  vigilant  guarding,  for  the  Arabs 
have  already  developed  great  powers 
of  destruction  as  shown  by  their  night 
attempts  to  level  our  batteries  at 
Suakin."  Seldom  has  Great  Britain 
been  committed  to  so  gloomy  and 
unpromising  an  enterprise. 

It  is  hardly  worth  while  now  to 
go  back  in  detail  over  the  episode  of 
the  dispute  between  Prince  Bismarck 
and  Lord  Granville.  It  is  not  so 
agreeable,  that  we  should  choose  to 
make  more  of  it  than  is  absolutely 
necessary.  Englishmen  have  scarcely 
had  so  unpleasant  a  sensation  in  this 
generation  as  Prince  Bismarck's  speech 
of  March  2.  That  the  Chancellor 
should  make  a  public  exposition  at 
all  of  his  personal  grievance  against 
a  foreign  Minister  was  extraordinary, 
but  the  amplitude  and  the  bitterness 
of  the  exposition  were  more  extra- 
ordinary still.  Nothing  was  omitted 
that  could  make  the  attack  as  offen- 
sive as  possible.  The  English  pre- 
ference for  despatches  direct  from 
London,  over  communications  made 
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orally  by  the  Ambassador  at  Berlin  was 
erected  into  a  nuisance  of  the  first 
order.  "  I  have  been  at  pains,"  said 
the  Chancellor,  "  to  count  the  notes 
we  have  received  from  them  since  last 
summer,  for,  having  to  superintend 
the  answering  of  them,  they  cause  me 
an  immense  amount  of  work.  I  think 
the  number  of  these  notes  is  128, 
making  a  total  of  from  700  to  800 
pages,  and  I  may  say  that  during  the 
twenty-three  years  I  have  been 
Minister  we  have  not  received  as 
many  from  all  the  other  Governments 
together."  Again,  confidential  con- 
versations had  been  reported,  and 
launched  upon  the  world  in  public  blue- 
books.  More  serious  still  was  Lord 
Granville's  statement  in  the  House 
of  Lords  that  Prince  Bismarck  had 
advised  England  to  take  'Egypt. 
Prince  Bismarck  had  done  nothing  of 
the  kind.  When  pressed  for  his  advice 
as  to  what  he  would  do  if  he  were  an 
English  Minister,  he  had  placed  him- 
self in  imagination  in  that  position, 
and  the  upshot  was  as  follows.  The 
words  are  worth  quoting  textually, 
not  for  the  sake  of  this  historic  in- 
cident merely,  but  for  reference  in 
those  discussions  on  our  Egyptian 
policy  which  loom  for  many  a  month, 
if  not  many  a  year  ahead  : — 

"  If  I  were  an  English  Minister  I  would  not 
advise  the  annexation  of  Egypt,  but  at  the  same 
time  I  admitted  that  it  was  necessary  for  Eng- 
land to  establish  a  certain  security  of  position 
in  this  connecting  link  between  her  European 
and  her  Asiatic  possessions.  In  my  opinion, 
however,  I  said  she  could  only  gain  this  posi- 
tion through  the  Sultan.  This  method  of  pro- 
cedure would  not  be  likely  to  give  offence  to 
other  nation",  partly  by  reason  of  its  compati- 
bility with  treaties,  and  also  because  it  would 
probably  hold  out  to  those  mainly  interested 
in  Egyptian  finance,  namely,  to  the  French 
and  English  as  well  as  other  bondholders,  the 
prospect  of  a  safe,  able,  and  well-ordered  ad- 
ministration of  Egypt  by  the  English  authori- 
ties. But  if  England  wished  to  proceed  with 
the  direct  annexation  of  Egypt,  there  might 
arise  a  state  of  considerable  tension  between 
her  and  several  European  Powers  who  had  in- 
terests there,  but  especially  the  Sultan  and 
the  whole  Mohammedan  world.  This  tension, 
however,  would  vanish  if  the  English  appeared 
there  in  agreement  with  the  Sultan,  and  I 
used  the  English  expression  '  leaseholders '  of 
the  Sultan  >  in  .Egypt,  as  Lord  Granville  will 


perhaps  remember.  Thus,  I  said,  the  English 
would  avoid  putting  France  and  other  Powers 
out  of  temper.  But  I  added  that,  if  England 
should  prefer  to  annex  Egypt,  we  should  not 
regard  it  as  our  duty  to  prevent  her.  Friend- 
ship with  England  was  more  important  for  us 
than  the  future  fate  of  Egypt.  I  was  not  in- 
clined to  give  the  English  any  advice  ;  but  I 
foresaw,  I  said,  that,  by  annexing  Egypt,  Eng- 
land would  create  difficulties  for  herself  ^vhich 
might  be  avoided',  without  abandoning  her 
purpose  of  securing  her  line  of  communica- 
tions, were  she  to  content  herself  with  exercis- 
ing her  influence  in  Egypt  under  Turkish 
sovereignty.  I  therefore  did  not  advise,  Eng- 
land '  to  take  it, '  but,  on  the  contrary,  dis- 
suaded her  from  annexing  it  as  urgently  as  was 
possible  in  my  disinterested  position." 

That  all  this  was  only  half  true,  or 
only  true  in  letter,  and  not  in  sub- 
stance, was  the  least  part  of  it.  What 
astonished  Europe  was  the  intention 
which  a  form  of  utterance  so  unusual 
disclosed  of  forcing  a  quarrel  on  a 
British  Ministry.  Prince  Bismarck 
further  explained  the  fact  of  his  lean- 
ing to  France  and  his  alienation,  not 
from  England,  but  from  the  British 
Government,  by  the  fact  that  on  May 
5th  he  addressed  a  long  despatch  to 
Count  Miinster,  in  which  he  proposed 
to  England  joint  action,  with  the  ob- 
ject of  supporting  on  the  one  hand 
the  first  steps  of  Germany  in  colonisa- 
tion, and  facilitating  on  the  other  the 
enterprises  in  which  England  might 
be  engaged.  Yet  this  despatch  was, 
in  fact,  never  communicated  to  Lord 
Granville  at  all.  More  wonderful  still 
that  the  Chancellor  should  not  have 
found  this  out,  because  being  dissatis- 
fied with  the  ill  reception  of  his  views 
of  May  5th  as  communicated  by  the 
Ambassador,  he  sent  his  son,  Count 
Bismarck,  to  see  whether  he  could  not 
make  a  deeper  impression,  and  lo ! 
Count  Bismarck  never  found  out  that 
Lord  Granville  had  not  heard  a  word 
of  the  very  despatch  which  it  was  his 
business  to  discuss.  It  is  impossible 
to  find  decorous  language  for  diplomacy 
of  such  a  stamp  as  this. 

The  next  step,  an  incident  of  which 
the  governing  motives  are  still  secret, 
was  the  despatch  of  Count  Herbert 
Bismarck  to  London.  Prolonged  in- 
terviews took  place  between  the  emis- 
sary and  the  Secretary  of  State.  They 
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were  followed  by  a  remarkable  ex- 
planation by  Lord  Granville  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  The  secondary 
grievances  of  the  Chancellor  he  re- 
served for  some  other  occasion.  What 
he  had  to  say  turned  upon  the  im- 
puted advice  to  take  Egypt.  What 
lie  had  been  referring  to,  said  Lord 
Granville,  in  the  passage  which  gave 
such  umbrage  to  Prince  Bismarck, 
was  not  the  private  communications 
described  in  the  speech  to  the  Reichs- 
rath.  "I  referred  to  subsequent  de- 
clarations, not  of  a  confidential 
character,  which  seemed  to  me  to 
express  that  two  years  ago,  whatever 
may  be  the  opinion  now,  it  was  the 
wish  and  hope  of  the  German  Govern- 
ment that  England  should  take  upon 
herself  to  represent  the  interests  of 
Europe  in  Egypt  for  the  future.  And 
I  must  add  that  I  do  not  wish  to  im- 
ply that  such  a  hope  was  expressed  in 
a  manner  inconsistent  with  existing 
treaties."  Whether  the  Chancellor's 
advice  was  "  to  take  Egypt "  exactly 
or  not,  "  the  words  certainly  apply 
either  to  an  annexation  or  a  protecto- 
rate, or  even  to  an  occupation  for  the 
future." 

If  one  has  not  the  key  to  the  riddle, 
this  does  not  convey  a  very  clear  idea 
of  what  it  was  precisely  that  Bismarck 
wished  us  to  do.  But  at  any  rate 
Lord  Granville  practically  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes  stuck  to  his  text. 
It  was  to  be  expected  that  he  would 
use  words  of  general  compliment  to 
Germany,  to  match  those  which  Prince 
Bismarck,  even  in  the  height  of  his 
annoyance,  had  used  towards  England. 
"  I  believe  it,"  said  Lord  Granville, 
"  to  be  in  the  interest  of  Europe  that 
German  relations  should  be  good  with 
this  country,  and  that  they  should  not 
be  less  so  with  France  and  her  other 
neighbours.  I  am  sure  that  it  is  more 
than  ever  in  the  interest  of  Germany 
and  ourselves  that  our  relations  should 
be  good  at  a  time  when  we  are  about 
to  meet  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
world."  When  we  look  at  Lord 
Granville's  so-called  apology  coolly, 
it  seems  to  be  no  more  than  a  polite 
assurance  to  a  friend,  who  had  got  into 


a  passion,  that  no  offence  had  been 
intended,  and  that  he  hoped  all  would 
be  as  it  was.  And  so  it  will  be, 
points  of  debate  in  the  Pacific,  in  the 
Cameroons,  in  Zanzibar  included.  The 
waters  of  Anglo-German  diplomacy 
are  still  very  far  from  being  smooth. 

The  French  naturally  made  the  most 
and  the  worst  of  this  incident.  They 
exaggerated  what  they  call  the  disdain- 
ful and  impertinent  raillery  of  Prince 
Bismarck,  in  order  to  bring  out  what 
they  call  the  humiliating  Confiteor  of 
Lord  Granville.  They  assured  them- 
selves that  the  ingratitude  of  England 
towards  France  had  met  the  most 
terrible  of  punishments.  Only  those 
who  had  forgotten  the  traditions  of 
Pitt  and  of  Wellington  could  fail  to 
regret  that  Lord  Granville's  humble 
tune  could  have  been  substituted  for 
the  proud,  the  martial,  the  noble 
strains  of  "  Rule,  Britannia."  Such  a 
genuflexion  would  be  more  damaging 
than  a  great  defeat  in  the  Soudan. 
The  Emperor  William  in  1866 
annexed  Austria;  in  1870  he  dis- 
membered France ;  in  1885  he  has 
suppressed  England.  Europe  is  now  a 
mere  geographical  expression 

All  this,  we  say,  is  only  natural 
because  enough  had  been  revealed  to 
show  that  the  good  understanding 
between  Germany  and  France  had 
been  adopted  by  Prince  Bismarck  as  a 
second-best,  and  that  if  the  incident 
had  cleared  the  air  between  England 
and  Germany,  then  France  might  be 
again  left  out  in  the  cold.  That  will 
pass.  But  there  is  more  than  a  grain 
of  truth  in  the  rhetorical  statement 
that,  if  Bismarck  has  not  turned 
Europe  into  a  geographical  expression, 
he  has,  at  least,  gone  some  way 
towards  reviving  the  cynical  immor- 
alities of  the  first  Bonaparte.  The 
diplomatic  world  has  taken  note  of  his 
device.  He  no  longer,  they  say,  gets  a 
Benedetti  to  take  down  a  despatch 
from  dictation.  "  He  dictates  to  him- 
self, keeps  his  despatch  by  him, 
proceeds  as  if  he  had  sent  it  out,  forms 
alliances,  annexes  territories,  and 
convenes  conferences  based  upon  it, 
and  does  not  produce  it  till  after  nine' 
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or  ten   months  when   its   publication 
suits  his  purpose." 

We  must,  however,  admit  that  this 
time  Prince  Bismarck  has  practised  his 
Machiavellism  in  the  direction  of  peace 
in  Europe.  The  friends  of  M.  Ferry, 
while  anxious  to  disclaim  anything 
like  an  alliance  with  the  hated  states- 
man who  certainly  could  not  visit  the 
French  capital  in  safety,  have  a  right 
to  point  out  with  satisfaction  to  their 
countrymen  that  somehow — and  every- 
body knows  it  is  by  the  favour  of 
Bismarck — France  has  remained  the 
mouth-piece  of  Europe  in  the  affairs  of 
Egypt,  while  she  has  been  able  to  take 
her  time  in  Tonkin.  What  is  more 
important  for  us  than  this,  he  is 
believed  to  use  his  influence,  if  not 
with  actual  zeal,  at  least  with  reason- 
able steadiness,  with  Russia,  to  make 
her  avoid  a  conflict  with  England  on 
Afghan  affairs,  and  with  Austria,  not 
to  make  trouble  in  the  Balkan 
Peninsula  in  case  of  an  Anglo-Indian 
rupture.  It  is  useful  to  remember, 
however,  that  with  all  the  good  will  in 
the  world,  Bismarck  was  unable  to 
prevent  the  last  Russian  advarce 
across  the  Danube.  This  brings  us 
to  the  most  serious  of  the  many  alarms 
of  the  time. 

The  prospect  on  the  north-west 
frontier  of  India  seems  to  justify  the 
views  of  those  who  hold  that  we  ought 
to  have  limited  the  extent  of  our  rule 
to  the  ethnographical  frontier  on  the 
Indus ;  to  have  left  the  Afghans 
scrupulously  and  entirely  to  them- 
selves; and  trusted  to  them  to  hold 
their  own  against  the  invading  Rus- 
sians. Such  considerations  are  now 
perhaps  too  late,  for  we  have  entered 
into  engagements  with  the  Ameer  of 
Afghanistan  which  bind  us  to  the 
defence  of  his  territory.  But  even  if 
the  present  difficulties  are  successfully 
overcome  by  diplomatic  negotiations, 
their  solution  will  still  leave  behind  a 
situation  pregnant  with  possibilities  of 
mischief.  For  England  and  Russia 
will  be  mutually  bound  to  one  another 
to  prevent  the  violation  of  a  weak 
frontier  by  two  rival  sets  of  fierce 


barbarians  on  either  side  of  it.  The 
risks  of  which  we  are  all  so  conscious 
during  these  days  of  suspense,  of  an 
affray  between  Afghans  and  Turco- 
mans, will  still  remain,  and  it  is  not 
in  the  nature  of  things  that  these 
wild  people  should  never  raid  across 
the  border.  No  doubt,  if  we  can 
imagine  a  Russian  and  an  English 
Commissioner  established  in  quarters 
near  at  hand,  and  acting  with  good 
faith  and  good  sense,  such  quarrels 
could  be  composed  as  they  arose.  But 
then,  are  we  to  have  a  Resident  at 
Herat?  If  so,  are  we  not  making 
sure  of  the  enmity  of  the  Afghans, 
who  wish  to  see  no  Europeans  at 
Herat  1  Apart  from  this,  is  it  not 
clear  that  by  pushing  our  respon- 
sibilities right  up  to  the  farthest  ex- 
tremities of  Afghanistan,  we  are 
putting  it  in  the  power  of  Russia, 
whenever  her  rulers  should  be  so 
minded,  to  make  us  fight  at  the  point 
most  distant  from  our  frontier  and  our 
Indian  resources,  and  closest  to  their 
own,  and  on  a  line  where  there  is  no 
strategic  security  and  no  strong 
natural  boundary  ?  Let  the  present 
incident  end  as  it  may,  it  cannot  at 
the  best  end  in  strengthening  the 
imperial  position  in  India,  and  there- 
fore not  in  Europe  or  in  any  other  part 
of  the  globe. 

The  details  of  the  existing  situation 
are  very  obscure,  but  the  reader  ought 
to  be  in  possession  of  at  least  a  general 
idea  of  the  case  as  it  is  stated  by  the 
two  parties  to  the  dispute.  The  dis- 
trict with  whose  uncouth  names  we  are 
acquiring  such  unwelcome  familiarity, 
consists  of  the  oasis  of  Badghis,  lying 
between  two  rivers,  the  Murghab  and 
the  Heri-Rud,  and  separated  from  the 
Herat  valley  by  a  range  which  some 
geographers  have  allowed  wily  politi- 
cians to  magnify  into  a  great  mountain 
wall  and  impregnable  strategic  frontier. 
The  Paropamisus  mountains,  as  one 
correspondent  on  the  spot  says,  do  not 
exist ;  they  are  a  mere  shadow  of  gentle 
undulations ;  for  military  purposes, 
nothing.  The  panorama  which  greeted 
the  sight  of  the  British  Commissioners 
as  they  stood  on  the  summit  of  the 
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Sar-i-Chashma,    5,000    feet  above  the 
sea,  was  a  startling  surprise. 

"A  vast  sea  of  grassy,  billowy  downs  swept 
to  the  foot  of  the  Jam  mountains  in  the  far 
west,  and  to  the  north  rolled  away  as  far  as 
the  eye  could  see,  its  undulating  surface  being 
only  broken  by  the  island  hills  which  enclose 
the  valley  of  Pendjeh.  This,  then,  was  the 
bleak,  sterile,  mountainous  country  which  we 
had  thought  of  with  a  shiver,  when  our  eyes, 
\tired  of  staring,  glaring  deserts,  were  enjoying 
the  rich  fertility  of  the  Herat  valley.  Moun- 
tainous ? — as  mountainous  as  the  Brighton 
Downs  !  Bleak  ? — the  climate,  of  the  Engadine 
in  August  !  Sterile  ? — groves  of  pistachio  and 
mulberry  trees,  wild  rose  trees,  real  English 
blackberry  bushes,  wild  carrots,  testified  to  the 
richness  of  the  soil,  irrigated  in  many  places 
by  mountain  streams  of  the  purest  water, 
alive  with  fish  !  And  this  was  autumn,  the 
eve  of  winter  ;  what  then  must  Badgliis  be  in 
spring  ? " 

But  the  rich  soil  of  Badgliis  lies 
waste.  Except  on  the  banks  of 
the  Kushk  and  Murghab  there  is  no 
cultivation,  and  until  quite  lately  not 
even  noinads  to  graze  their  flocks  on 
its  rich  herbage.  Yet  Badgliis  was 
once  well  populated  and  prosperous. 
There  are  remains  of  canals,  aque- 
ducts, forts,  villages,  and  almost  cities, 
and  even  not  a  few  graveyards 
with  beautifully  carved  marble  slabs. 
To-day  large  herds  cf  antelope,  wild 
asses,  and  particularly  fierce  wild  boars, 
have  made  their  dwellings  here. 

The  country  was  scourged  by  war 
between  Persians,  Afghans,  and  Turco- 
mans from  Khiva.  Forty  years  ago 
it  had  been  made  desolate  by  their 
feuds.  Since  then  it  has  been  the 
hunting  ground  of  the  ferocious  Turco- 
mans from  Merv,  who  have  even  car- 
ried their  daring  raids  as  far  south  as 
the  Helmund. 

"  Passing  through  the  country  raided  over 
and  ruined,"  says  a  second  correspondent, 
"and  hearing  the  tales  of  people— sufferers 
whose  relatives  have  been  killed  or  taken  away 
and  made  slaves,  and  whose  labour  and  herds 
have  been  plundered — it  is  impossible  to  think 
of  the  Turkoman  otherwise  than  as  ferocious, 
merciless  fiends."  In  Seistan  they  told  us 
that  it  is  since  the  Russ  ('Amudah')  came 
that  men  dared  to  travel  unarmed,  and  that 
before  that  time  life  was  a  struggle  for  the 
preservation  of  their  lives  and  of  their  cattle  ; 
men,  they  said,  worked  ever  fearing  and  watch- 
ing for  enemies  ;  and  they  told  us  that  when 
a  cloud  appeared  on  the 'horizon  they  fled  to 


the  fortified  villages  for  their  lives.  Approach- 
ing the  Turkoman  country,  the  injury  caused 
by  the  Turkoman  is  appalling— is  astounding  to 
those  who  have  not  seen  the  country  and  wit- 
nessed the  desolation  that  has  been  worked. 
Between  Kusan  and  Khusk  the  country  has 
been  depopulated  :  harried  as  if  they  were  wild 
beasts,  the  people  fled  ;  they  fled  a  country  in 
which  they  could  not  live." 

Then  the  Russians,  as  we  know, 
occupied  Merv,  and  it  is  at  any  rate 
some  compensation  for  the  uneasiness 
which  that  advance  naturally  created 
from  a  diplomatic  point  of  view,  that 
the  results  to  the  wild,  squalid  people 
of  the  country  itself  have  been  full  of 
advantage.  This  is  what  the  corre- 
spondent of  the  Standard  tells  us  : — 

"  How  sure  the  peace  is  that  has  followed 
the  Russian  conquest  of  Merv  we  saw  in  ap- 
proaching the  Bala  Murgab.  We  passed 
thousands  of  sheep  and  herds  of  cattle  driven 
by  unarmed  peasants,  down  to  Khusk,  and  un- 
armed merchants  travelling  with  their  goods. 
The -people  themselves  said  to  us,  'This  is 
only  possible  because  the  Turkoman  strength 
has  been  broken.'  A  couple  of  years  ago  they 
told  us  with  impressive  seriousness,  not  a  flock 
of  sheep  dare  be  driven,  or  a  caravan  pass, 
over  the  country  we  had  passed  through  ;  and 
to  show  how  terrible  was  the  fear  they  had 
frit,  they  used  to  remind  us,  as  if  it  were  to 
convince  us  of  the  reality  of  that  fear,  that 
not  even  that  Mission  itself  five  years  ago 
could  have  escaped  the  Turkoman." 

In  the  same  way  the  Times  corre- 
spondent tells  how  if  any  man  had 
been  foolish  enough  to  attempt  to  cul- 
tivate an  acre  of  this  No-Man's-  Land, 
within  reach  of  the  man-stealers  from 
Merv,  he  would  soon  have  found  him- 
self thrown  on  a  Turcoman  horse — his 
feet  fastened  together  under  its  belly, 
his  head  anywhere — on  his  way  to  the 
slave  market  of  Khiva.  The  writer 
adds  a  curious  illustration.  "  My  guide, 
a  Jamshidi,  indeed,  had  suffered  this 
fate,  and  had  been  sold  for  about  201. 
in  the  slave  market  of  Khiva.  He 
was  employed  as  a  household  servant 
until  his  old  father,  having  at  last 
scraped  up  a  ransom,  obtained  a  safe 
conduct  from  the  Turcomans — for  it 
would  be  bad  policy  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  a  ransom — and  trudged  the  700 
miles  from  Kushan  to  Khiva  to  buy 
back  his  only  son."  The  correspondent 
then  observes,  by  way  of  pointing  a 
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political  moral,  that  it  is  extraordinary 
that  patriotism  should  not  be  over- 
whelmed and  swept  away  by  "  the 
gratitude  which  these  people  should 
feel  to  Russia  for  emancipating  them 
from  the  hateful  Turcoman.  But  it  is 
not  so.  If  Badghis  is  to  be  trans- 
formed, as  it  might  easily  be,  into  a 
second  Cashmere,  the  work  must  be 
done  by  English  not  Russian  hands." 
Whether  this  really  be  so  or  not,  it  is 
clear  that  som^  steps  in  the  argument 
have  been  omitted  by  our  instructor. 

So  much  for  the  circumstances  of  the 
territory  with  which  we  have  now  to 
deal.  In  this  territory  Russia  has  ad- 
vanced to  certain  positions.  Are 
these  positions  within  the  Afghan 
boundaries  or  are  they  not  ]  The 
charge  against  the  Russians  is  that 
after  agreeing  to  a  joint  commission 
for  settling  the  question  what  the 
Afghan  boundaries  are,  they  took  the 
law  into  their  own  hands  by  occupying 
points  in  the  very  ground  in  debate. 
Their  answers  and  the  rejoinders  are 
these : — 

1.  The  Ameer  began  the  game  by 
occupying  Pendjeh,  at  the  instigation 
of  British  officers. 

Rejoinder,  The  occupation  of  Pend- 
jeh took  place  six  months  before  a 
single  British  officer  crossed  the 
Afghan  frontier. 

2.  If    not    at    the    instigation    of 
British  officers,  then  with  the  sanction 
and  encouragement  of  the  Government 
of  India. 

Rejoinder.  The  Indian  Government 
gave  them  no  encouragement,  but  at 
his  own  request  made  the  Ameer  a 
present  of  a  map  of  his  own  dominions, 
and  on  this  map  the  Ameer  found  his 
north-west  frontier  marked  by  English 
geographers  down  to  the  vicinity  of 
Sarakhs  on  the  Heri  Rud,  and  far 
beyond  Sari-Yazi  on  the  Murghab. 

3.  The  occupation  of  Pendjeh  by  the 
Ameer  justified  the  Russians  in   ad- 
vancing   to     Pul-i-khatun,    and     the 
further  advance  of  the  Ameer  to  Sari- 
Yazi  justified  the  Russians  in  pushing 
on  to  Zulfikar  and  Akrobat. 

Rejoinder.  But  the  Afghans  retired 
from  Sari-Yazi,  and  the  Russians 


ought  then  to  have  executed  a  retire- 
ment to  match. 

4.  The  debated  country  never  be- 
longed to  the  Afghans,  in  the  sense  of 
being  under  the  effective  sovereignty 
of  the  ruler  at  Cabul. 

Rejoinder.  At  any  rate  it  never 
belonged  to  either  Russians  or  Turk- 
mans. It  was  a  dependency  of  Herat, 
and  Herat  has  been  under  the  effective 
sovereignty  of  Cabul.  Either  Shere 
Ali  or  his  son  Yakoob  Khan  owned 
Herat  from  1863  until  1879,  and 
during  that  period  as  well  as  at  earlier 
times  the  Sariks  of  Pendjeh  paid  tri- 
bute to  the  Herat  Government.  Every 
map  of  Turkestan  by  the  Government 
of  India  from  1872  to  1883  makes 
the  Afghan  frontier  north  of  Pendjeh. 
There  is  a  substantial  reason  why  it 
should  be.  The  possession  of  Pend- 
jeh is  necessary  to  the  preservation  of 
the  Ameer's  hold  on  the  road  running 
northwards  from  Herat  through  the 
provinces  of  Afghan  Turkestan  to 
Maimena  and  Balkh.  Russia  would 
give  him  ^that  road  and  no  more.  It 
is  absolutely  essential  to  its  security 
that  the  Ameer  should  retain  the 
control  of  the  region  on  its  western 
flank,  which  includes  Pendjeh  and  the 
Kushk  Valley. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  prolong  the 
list  of  the  various  points  in  the  two 
cases.  Most  people  who  take  the 
trouble  to  look  closely  into  them,  will 
admit  that  the  particular  issues — so 
far  as,  without  the  possession  of  the 
official  documents,  we  can  judge — do 
not  as  yet  seem  to  be  either  large  or 
decisive  enough  to  furnish  in  them- 
selves good  cause  for  so  mighty  and 
far-spreading  a  conflagration  as  a  war 
between  England  and  Russia.  Such 
issues  turn  upon  matters  of  fact,  and 
of  these  matters  we  are  none  of  us, 
outside  of  the  Cabinet  and  the  Foreign 
Office,  sufficiently  accurately  informed 
to  have  a  very  confident  judgment. 
The  papers  describing  the  negotiations 
for  delimitation  are  the  documents 
that  will  do  most  to  settle  men's 
judgments  on  the  conduct  of  Russia. 
Without  them,  people  will  hold  their 
verdict  in  suspense,  though  few  of  us 
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will  hesitate  to  suspect  that  our  en- 
tanglement in  Egypt  has  much  to  do 
with  claims  that  would  never  have 
been  advanced  if  our  hands  had  been 
free. 

The  past  cannot  be  left  out  of  sight, 
how,  in  spite  of  engagement  upon  en- 
gagement, Russia  slowly  edged  up,  to 
Khiva,  from  Khiva  to  Merv,  from 
Merv  to  Saraks,  from  Saraks  to  Zul- 
fikar.  For  each  of  these  moves  a 
plausible  explanation  has  always  been 
ready,  and  we  do  not  say  that  they 
were  not  made  inevitable  by  the 
operation  of  causes  with  which  the 
gradual  extension  of  our  own  frontier 
has  made  us  more  familiar  than  any 
other  Power  in  the  world. 

Meanwhile,  there  is  a  pause.  A 
temporary  arrangement  or  agreement, 
or  understanding  has  been  arrived  at 
between  London  and  St.  Petersburg, 
with  a  view  to  prevent  a  collision 
between  Russian  and  Afghan  forces. 
It  is  to  the  very  simple  and  sensible 
effect  that  General  Lumsden  will  do 
his  best  to  keep  the  Afghans  quiet, 
while  the  Czar  orders  his  Komaroffs 
and  Alikhanoffs  to  do  the  same,  re- 
maining where  they  are  and  going  not 
a  step  further.  Of  course,  the  Russians 
and  some  irresponsible  members  of  the 
Opposition  declare  this  to  be  a  surren- 
der on  the  part  of  England.  It  is 
obviously  nothing  of  the  kind.  We 
acquiesce  in  the  temporary  retention 
by  Russia  of  posts  where  we  suspect 
that  she  will  be  found  to  have  no  right 
to  be.  This  does  not  affect  the  ulti- 
mate intention  of  claiming  for  the 
Afghans  all  the  territory  to  which 
they  shall  be  shown  to  have  a  reason- 
able title. 

It  is  well  not  to  shut  our  eyes  to 
the  intrinsic  difficulties  of  an  Afghan 
policy.  The  natural  solution  of  the 
problem  of  delimitation  would  be  to 
arbitrate  (though,  by  the  way,  we  can 
recall  no  arbitration  that  has  not  gone 
against  Great  Britain).  But  Abdul 
Rahman,  who  does  not  exactly  live  in 
the  full  blaze  of  European  civilisation, 
may  be  blind  to  the  beauties  of  arbi- 
tration ;  and  if  he  sees  that  the  award 
has  gone  the  wrong  way,  he  may  pick 


a  quarrel  with  his  English  backers 
who  have  backed  him  to  such  scanty 
advantage.  It  is  very  awkward  that 
our  policy  towards  Russia  should  be  at 
the  mercy  of  a  barbarian,  and  the  fact 
that  in  this  case  he  is  an  able  barbar- 
ian, makes  it  all  the  worse.  If  the 
Afghans  were  not  good  friends,  then 
in  case  of  an  advance  to  meet  Russia, 
we  should  have — so  the  military  au- 
thorities tell  us — to  hold  800  miles 
of  road,  a  distance  five  times  the  length 
of  the  Khyber  line,  which,  during  the 
last  war  took  to  hold  it  15,000  infan- 
try and  more  tbrm  half  as  many 
cavalry.  At  any  such  rate,  we  should 
need  half  the  Indian  army  for  this 
business  alone,  and  the  cost  would  be 
enormous.  Hence,  the  conclusion  of 
some  soldiers  is  that  though  the  pros- 
pect  of  a  Russian  occupation  of  Herat 
is  not  a  pleasant  one,  yet  "  we  should 
lose  more  than  prestige  if  we  attempted 
to  provide  against  it  by  holding  the 
country  against  the  wishes  of  the 
people,  and  we  could  only  hold  it  in 
weakness  and  not  in  strength." 

Soldiers,  again,  are  said  to  stand 
aghast  at  the  military  position  of 
Herat.  "  In  many  respects,"  says  one 
of  them,  "  the  position  of  the  city  of 
Herat  is  disappointing  ;  it  can  scarcely 
be  considered  to  be  a  strong  position. 
The  city  is  not  strong  for  defence, 
although  a  mud-walled  city  of  mud 
houses  may  offer  more  resistance  than 
more  formidable-looking  stone  defences. 
There  are  in  the  valley  many  positions 
from  which  to  strike  the  city,  and  the 
Afghans  appear  to  be  sensible  of  this. 
Still,  a  town  girdled  by  villages  cannot 
be  considered  to  be  strong.  There  are 
not  many  strong  positions  in  the  Herat 
valley,  but  there  are  stronger  positions 
than  the  city." 

Among  forces  which  have  to  be  dealt 
with  is  the  personality  of  the  Ameer. 
Abdul  Rahman  is  no  mere  puppet,  and 
his  career  is  worth  the  attention  of 
those  who  believe  that  peace  and  order 
are  blessings  that  can  never  be  con- 
ferred except  by  Europeans  and  Chris- 
tians. We  have  described  the  good 
work  done  by  Russia  in  Turkestan. 
Let  us  not  forget  the  good  work  that 
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has  been  done  by  the  Ameer  in  Af- 
ghanistan. "  This  Ameer,"  says  the 
correspondent  of  the  Standard  with 
Lumsden's  Commission,  "has  succeeded 
in  suppressing  or  pacifying  the  turbu- 
lence of  his  subjects.  The  fear  of  his 
power  and  of  his  resentment  which 
exists  cannot  be  realised  outside  of 
Afghanistan,  and  therefore  his  autho- 
rity is  complete  and  his  orders  are 
obeyed.  From  the  Helmund  we  were 
often  told  of  the  order  which  Abdul 
Rahman  has  established,  and  of  the 
peace  now  where  peace  was  not  hither- 
to known,  even  in  the  time  of  Shere 
Ali.  He  is  a  strong  ruler,  and  is  un- 
doubtedly liked  by  the  non-predatory 
classes.  The  traders  and  cultivators 
are  grateful  to  him  for  security,  and 
are  therefore  attached  to  his  Govern- 
ment. The  evidences  of  the  peaceful 
state  of  the  country  are  numerous. 
Traders  travel  unarmed  with  their 
goods,  and,  perhaps  the  most  striking 
indication  of  peace,  less  attention  is 
paid  to  village  fortifications — walls 
which  are  crumbling  are  not  rebuilt ; 
and  forts  which  are  falling  and  top- 
pling down  are  not  repaired.  These 
are  sure  signs  of  greater  peacefulness 
and  of  less  strife."  Hence,  if  the 
Muscovite  is  a  civilising  agency,  so 
is  the  Afghan.  From  this  point  of 
view  one  has  no  less  to  say  than  the 
other. 

Everybody  is  aware  that  trouble 
between  England  and  Russia  would 
not  only  not  be  confined  to  Asia,  but 
might  not  even  be  confined  to  those 
two  Powers  alone.  There  are  already 
some  disquieting  reminders  that  the 
Eastern  Question  may  even  now  be  on 
the  point  of  exploding.  Watchful  ob- 
servers profess  to  detect  a  convergence 
of  aims  between  Austria  and  Greece 
in  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  and  find  in 
a  complimentary  visit  of  the  Archduke 
Rudolph  to  Athens  one  symptom  of  a 
common  policy.  When  the  Bulgarian 
element  of  the  population  of  Mace- 
donia organised  their  agitation,  the 
Greek  element  in  their  jealousy  of 
their  Slav  neighbours  organised  a  de- 
monstration too  on  their  own  account. 
The  intrigues,  which  sometimes  smoul- 


der and  sometimes  are  lively,  are  now 
in  the  lively  stage.  Insurrectionary 
disturbances  in  Northern  Albania 
naturally  are  alleged  by  the  press  of 
Austria-Hungary  to  have  been  fo- 
mented by  Panslavist  agents,  and  in 
any  case  threaten  the  peace  of  the 
Peninsula  in  a'  formidable  degree 
There  has  been  talk  of  disturbance  in 
the  opposite  quarter  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  and  some  ingenious  folk  even 
found  in  the  military  revolt  in  Yemen 
an  argument  for  our  putting  down  the 
Mahdi.  But  it  appears  to  be  no  more 
than  one  of  the  periodical  insurgencies 
of  certain  chiefs  in  fear  of  losing  cer- 
tain favours  by  reason  of  a  change 
of  Pashas.  A  more  important  point, 
but  perhaps  not  more  favourable  to 
the  Sultan,  is  the  activity  that  is  at 
last  marking  the  everlasting  question 
of  the  railway  connections  that  are 
effectually  to  open  up  what  is  left  of 
European  Turkey  to  western  com- 
merce. This  question,  however,  unlike 
the  others,  is  one  of  diplomacy  and 
not  of  arms. 

For  the  moment,  South  Africa  has 
dropped  out  of  sight,  Sir  Charles 
Warren  is  making  a  considerable  show 
of  vigour  in  dealing  with  the  dis- 
turbers in  Stellaland  and  Goshen.  So 
far  he  has  succeeded  in  quelling  the 
spirit  of  disorder  and  defiance  which 
was  too  much  for  Mr.  Mackenzie  ;  and 
his  success  justifies  those  who  wished 
at  the  time  when  Mr.  Mackenzie  was 
sent  out  that  Sir  Charles  Warren  had 
been  sent  in  his  stead.  But  success  of 
this  kind  cannot  be  measured  in  a  day. 
Time  will  be  needed  before  we  can 
know  whether  Sir  Charles  Warren's 
decisive  action  is  a  firm  welding 
together  of  orderly  elements  in  the 
line  of  their  real  and  durable  opera- 
tion, or  merely  a  highhanded  substitu- 
tion of  temporary  and  passing  order, 
for  a  temporary  disorder,  that  would 
have  worked  itself  out  if  it  had  been 
left  alone.  What  he  is  doing  will 
certainly  test,  if  it  does  not  exasperate, 
the  force  of  Boer  dislike  of  England ; 
but  if  he  is  doing  efficiently  a  piece  of 
work  which  the  Cape  Colony  would 
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have  had  to  do  for  itself,  he  is 
performing  a  useful  prelude  to  the 
annexation  of  the  Bechuana  border- 
land to  the  Cape  Colony. 

There  is  a  demand  for  pushing  rail- 
way communication  into  Bechuana- 
land.  The  trade,  it  is  said,  already 
amounts  to  a  million  sterling  per 
annum.  A  bill  is  now  before  the 
Imperial  Parliament  for  an  advance 
of  four  hundred  thousand  pounds  to 
the  Government  of  the  Cape  Colony 
for  the  construction  of  a  railway  be- 
tween Kimberley  and  the  Orange 
River.  In  another  quarter  of  the  globe, 
the  eagerness  of  British  commerce  for 
new  outlets,  which  like  some  violently 
expansive  gas  is  pressing  against  every 
boundary,  is  suggesting  the  construc- 
"  tion  of  a  railroad  which  may  be  de- 
scribed in  a  rough  and  ready  phrase  as 
joining  India  with  China  through 
Siam. 

The  tide  in  this  country  is  still  run- 
ning high  for  closer  union  with  the 
Colonies.  The  action  of  New  South 
Wales  in  sending  and  paying  for  a 
military  contingent  to  the  Soudan  has 
touched  a  sentiment  that  has  found 
loud  utterance  in  this  country,  and 
that  is  natural  enough.  But  do  not 
let  us  live  in  a  fool's  paradise.  Here 
are  a  few  lines  from  the  Toronto  Mail, 
which  is  the  leading  Tory  journal 
there,  and  the  personal  organ  of  Sir 
John  Macdonald  : — 

"If  Canada  should  be  called  upon  by  the 
British  Government  to  furnish  troops  for  the 
imperial  service,  the  British  Government 
would  of  course  foot  the  bill.  So,  too,  if  the 
offer  of  help  that  has  been  made  by  a  num- 
ber^ of  Canadian  officers,  acting  on  their  in- 
dividual responsibility,  should  be  accepted, 
the  British  Government  will  pay  the  shot. 
Some  of  the  volunteer  officers  who  are  offering 
to  raise  bodies  of  men  apparently  labour  under 
the  impression  that  the  Ottawa  authorities  are 
about  to  equip  an  army  and  place  it  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  _  War  Office,  Canada  bearing  the 
cost.  This  is  a  serious  mistake.  We  cannot 
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afford  it ;  moreover,  there  is  no  necessity  for 
it.  The  Canadians  who  wish  to  fight  in  the 
Soudan  may  send  in  their  names  to  the  Minister 
of  Militia,  by  whom  applications  will  be  for- 
warded to  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  ;  but  there 
the  responsibility  of  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment will  end. 

"A  cable  despatch  stated  the  other  day 
that  the  Morning  Post  had  '  recommended  the 
Imperial  Government  to  ask  the  Government 
of  Canada  to  send  an  army  corps  of  25,000 
men  to  Suakim,  shipping  them  from  Victoria, 
B.C.'  The  idea  in  London  appears  to  be  that 
the  Dominion  is  a  vast  armed  camp,  and  that 
we  shall  feel  offended  if  we  are  not  permitted 
to  take  a  hand  in  this  campaign.  This  extra- 
ordinary misconception  has  doubtless  arisen 
from  exaggerated  cable  reports  of  the  war  feeling 
in  this  country.  It  is  hardly  necessary.to  say  that 
we  could  not  raise  25,000  fighting  men  except 
ill  the  event  of  our  own  firesides  being  threat- 
ened ;  that  Canada  has  no  desire  or  intention 
to  become  a  combatant  in  the  Soudan  unless 
England's  necessities  compel  her  to  ask  for 
assistance." 

Mr.  Forster,  in  his  article  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century,  cites  as  "  well 
worth  remembering,"  the  declaration 
of  Sir  John  Macdonald  at  the  Federa- 
tion Conference,  that  the  "  whole 
policy  of  Great  Britain  was  opposed 
to  aggressive  war ;  and  in  any  other 
war  the  people  of  Canada  would  be 
ready  to  lake  their  share  of  the  respon- 
sibility and  the  cost." 

But  then  the  war  in  the  Soudan  was 
going  on  at  the  time  the  speech  was 
made  ;  therefore  the  distinction  be- 
tween aggressive  wars  and  wars  of 
other  kinds  is  not  available  as  a  loop- 
hole. "We  believe  that  Sir  John  Mac- 
donald on  his  return  to  Canada  lost  no 
time  in  slipping  out  of  his  federation 
sentiments.  He  is  an  opportunist, 
and  therefore  this  would  look  as  if  he 
knew  that  such  sentiments  would  find 
no  support  in  the  Dominion.  We  may 
add  that  he  has  shown  the  strength 
of  his  passionate  attachment  for  the 
mother  country  in  another  Avay.  He 
has  now  completely  hoisted  the  flag 
of  protection  against  British  as  well  as 
against  foreign  goods. 
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